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PREFACE 

In au Volume it has been my object to present n aummary of the results of the 
lang^tc Saryey of Indiv so far as it hes been nnde, my charse, in a form convenient 
for reference alike to profemed students of langiage and to the lay reader 

I ““ ^ "■* “"f- *'■“1* I tore named the 

Induction I have given an account of previous uttempta to set forth the lanvuaues of 

I^r^ndof tte procedure followed in the present Survey. Some of what is”sWed in 

thu. ^lon will als o to found scattered throngh other volumes, hnt here it is aU brought 
frogettier m one collected account. unjugnt 

snH “ “■ *“ ““Jw o«e View the results of the Survey 

and the lessons to he derived from them, itueh of it has been based on the Chapter 

1901 bat this bus l«en brought up to date, and a good deal has been added to it. 'kat 

“f ft'’ volume. 

Hntten as it is as nearly a qTUbrter of a century ago, there have been founit ™ 

oppartunities for additioiLs aud iniproveroeiife* * " 

Iheae two sections are foliowed by two collection, (Jf»>™ and Jfiuoro) of Addenda 
and Corrigenda for the whole Survey. The first (Adifeuiio .Vayoru) consists of the more 
im]U>Etant additions, and. especially, of accounts of languages for which ffliiterisls b /.« 
availchlc afte the volume referred to had gone to press. Only in this way have ^ bin 

aolR to bring tlio earlier Tolumes up to date. Tho 

mclud^itions of detail, corrections of misprints and of mistakes of Vv'o^i’a^'tho 
hie. Ihese latter aro issued loose and are Drintod tn i «..awv ti, * *i ‘ I ^ 
cut up aud inserted in their proper places in the several voInmL c^th^luTvcy 
To the whole^ three Apjjendixes hiive lieen sulilefl Thm * i 
of all the langiiuges of India, in which the statistics of the .SurvevTovo 1 

with to^cfthe Ceususef 1921. The second .ippmdix is a list of th<«« Indian 
of Uhltli gramoi>hone recortls are avalbhlo hi this couutnv * p . , , 

19 nu Index of all the names referring to langnageg of iLdia tl. f r i, ’ i ^ 
collect. I hoi* that the last ivUl fou„^^.,“ , ““ ‘'f *'»* “> 

who may desire to idenlily a name with which he is act fnmiliur 1111*”^^° “tT° 

to the contents of Vchunes H to XI of the Sllnmy it^f 

A second part of this volatnc is now in the nrpitc Tf la ^ 4 .- 

10 s selected words in about 3C8 different lanmiLes and lalTtwT '”nT 1 
found useful by students of languages ^ ^ 

.ho;i - ft* 





prsfacb. 


e Survey, nor, on the other hand, need 1 plead s^uilty to a vain boast when I dtuni' 
that what has been done in it for India has been done for no other ooimtiy in the world 

, ‘ ^ ^ sympathy with my mistakes, and of appieciation of 

m It la worthy, oji the part of those lovers of India who ere competent to put its 
merits and its defects to test * 


GEOKGE A, GKIEESON. 
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LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA. 


SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION ADOPTED. 

A.—For the DeTa-n&garl alphabet, and others related to it— 


w a, 


VT d* 

^ i. 


, ^ 



^ fit 

V ( 



fli. 


o, ?fl b. 

»w. 

% Ao 

^ kba 

rr 

ga 

9 gha 


Aa 

? 

cha 

¥ ohha 

m 

Ja 

Wy'Aa 

31 fia 

Z ./a 

S iba 


da 

3 dka 


na 

7T 

la 

n ^Aa 


da 

W rfAo 

ST na 

V JM 

Tfipha 


ba 

)T bka 


ma 

II 

ya 

? ra 

M 

la 

? ea 

or tea 

J( £a 

? ska 


1 sa 

If 

ka 

3 

fo 



}a 

3F? Iba 



Visarga (;) is represented by thus qini): kramnia^, Atumedra C) is represented 
by B», thus ft? Hmh, sawi. In Bengali and some other lanj^uagee it is pronounced 
and is then 'wntten jiy; thus^*r baaffia. Anundtika or Chaitdra^bindu is re¬ 
presented by the sign over the letter nasalized, thus S*rwl'. 

B.—For the Arabic alphabet, as adapted to HindOstani— 


a, etc. 
i 

'P 

f 

t 

jt 


tL 

G 

r 

r 


J 

oh 

h 


4 


d 

4 

s 


J r 

I r 

i - 

,* sli 


A 

u* 

L/* 

i. 

i; 


s 

ah 

? 

f 

z 


/ 

? 
k 

3 
I 

m 
n 

wb« npntfiiUa^ a»uiiSnia 
ID lISTA-nt^rl, by flTflr 
iwHllsed Towal. 

K or p 
A 

uf y, etc. 

Tanwln b represented by n, thusijrj* fauran. Alif-ir^uaqfhm is represented 
[jy J thus da'wa. 

In the Arabic character, a final silent A is not transUterated,—thus <jij bandet. 
When pronounced, it is written,—thus gundh. 

Vowels when not pronounced at the end of a word, are not written in translitera¬ 
tion, Thus wsf Aoj», not bana. When not pronounced in the middle of a word or only 
slightly pronounced in the middle or at the end of a word, they are written in small 
characters alMve the line. Thus (Hindi) dikh'‘ta, pronounced dekhta ; (K ash* 

miri) ^ t^h; / Aar", pronouneod kor ; (Bihari) dikh&ih\ 


I 

e 

_ t 

M 

o 

a 

J 

r 

Ml 

-J 


} 

A 



Kviii 


C* Special letters peculiar to special languages will be dealt with under the head 
of the languages ooncemed. In the meantime the following more important instanoea 
tnay be noted : — 

(a) The to sound found in Mara|hl ( ^ ), Pashto (^), Kashmiri ( g, ^ Tibetan 
(1 )i and elsewhere, is represented hy t£. So, the aspirate of that sound 
is represented by t^h. 


(d) The d£ sound found in Marathi { ^ ), Pashto ( ^), and Tibetan ( ^), is repre- 

sented by 4st and its aspirate by 

(e) Kashmiri ( ei ) is represented by d. 

(d) Sindjii Western Panjabi (and elsewhere on the K,-W. Frontier) ji, and 

Pashto Jor ^ are represented by p. 

(e) The following are letters pccnlkr to Pashto 


i aecordii^ to pronunoktion ; ;j rij or accord¬ 

ing to pronunciation; ph or according to pronunciation; ji or ^ u* 
{/) The following are letters peculiar to Sindhi;— 


M; £. fA; ^phi gy; t^jh;^chhi ^ 

4*^ 44 i ^ ^ ^ J ^ ygf; */ i ^ p, 


A; 5 (Ih* 


D.—Certain sounds, which are not provided for above, ocenr in transcribing 
languages which have no alphabet, or in writing phoaetioally (as distinct from trans¬ 
literating) languages (aucii as Bengali) whose spelling does not represent the spoheu 
sounds. The principal of these are the following;— 

d, represents the sound of the a in all. 
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n 

if 

a in haL 

e. 

if 

tf 

ff 

e in inet. 

d. 

ij* 

ti 

ii 

0 in hot. 

e. 

ft 

n 

ft 

6 in the French dtait. 

Oi 

if 

if 

If 

0 in the first o in promote. 

d. 

if 

If 

tf 

d in the German §e/iSu, 

d. 

*t 

if 

ft 

tl in the „ miihe. 

to, 


ij 

If 

th in tJdnk, 

#, 

ti 

if 

tf 

th in this. 


The s^mi-consonants peculiar to the MundA languages are indicated bv an apos¬ 
trophe. Thus k\ t\ p\ and so on. ‘ ^ 

B.—When it is necessary to mark an accented syllable, the acute accent is used 
Thus m (Khowsr) dwtsfai, he was, the acute accent shows that the accent falls on the 
first, and not, as might be eipected, on the second syllable. 


INTRODUCTION 


The languages of India have from the earliest tunes been an object of interest to 
PnvioaB eTiqairiaB into those that spote them, but their serious study by foreigners 

indiiii Xianaoigea. is not more ttian three hundred years old. Even the great 

AibiramL Albiruni in the account of the India of his day (about 1030 

A.n,) spoke only of Sanskrit, tlien a dajtd language, and its difficulties. Reganibg the 
living forms of speech, he merely said,® ** Further, the language is divided into a 
neglected vernacutar one, only in use among the common people, and a classical one, 
only in use among the upper and educated classes, which is mueli cultivated." 


Amir ^iismu, a Turk by origin, but bom in India, gives us (1317 a.d.) more 
Amir iSaer&o. detailed information.* * He says;— 

Aa I ivas born in Hiiid+ I maj ho allowied to s&j a word its Inugosge. Thote is si ihU tlm# 

in BTory proYinoe a l&ngQAgfi psonli^r to Itself, ftnd nol borrowoL! from ftnj other — Sindl [i.e., SUidki], LahArl 
[Ptojahl], Kashmiri, tho l&ngoage of [^flgr* of Jnmoici], Dhiir SikmmiilBr [Ejui^n^sa of Mysore], 

Tilang [Tolagn], Mft'hsr [Tatntl of tho Coronundsl Goaai], Ganr [North^nsi Bengali], Ben^a J 

Audh [Eastern DeM and its onTirons [Westarn Hindi], Thmo are all languages of HJnd, whkh 

from aoebot times have been applied id erery way to the common purposes of life. 

Elsewhere? ha of Hindi,—meaning by thk term * the language of Hindor 

India ((ve,, probably Sanskrit), and not what we nowadays call by that name:— 


If yon pondofT the matter w&lh yon will not' fled the Hindi language inferior to the Parer [PormaD]. « 
ItlsiaferLor to tba AraHo, whieh rs the chiaf of ati langu&gee . , h Arabic^ iQ speech, has a eeperato 
proviiiodt and no other language tsm combine ^itfa H. The Firei ii deiloiont in ite rocabukiy^ and cannot 
be tasted vdthont Arabio condiments s ^ the latter Is pnrCt and the former mixed, you might say that one fras 
ithe sonJ, and the other the body. With tho former nothing can enter into oombina^cnii but with the tatter^ 
every kind of thing, ft Is not proper to place the ooraalian of remen on a level with the pearl of Bari. 

The langaago of Hind is iiko the AmhiOp inasninch as neither ailmitsof eombiiiation, Tf there is grammar 
ind syntas in Arabic, there is not one letter leas of them In the Hind], If yon aak whether there are the 
scioncea of expoeitioo and rhetoric, 1 anawer that the Hindi le in no way dedcient in these respeet^^ Whoever 
possee^ies these throe Luiguges in his stom, will know that I speak with oat otror or oxaggemiion. 


AbfFl 


Here we leuni much more than what we are told by Albitaui, The latter writes ae 
if one and the same spoken langujige was current over the whole of India, thougli, no 
doubt, be knew better. The other gives a fairly complete list of seven Imlo-Aryan 
languages with two dialects, and of three of the principal Dravidian forms of speech. 

Although he was not a foreigner, I may quote in this eoimesion the words of AbuT 

Faal in the ‘ JLin-i-Akbari ** upon the same subject, for, 
while he was an Indian born aud bred, lie did not look at 
matters from a Hindu point of view — 

Thronghont the eiteni a! Hlnd^itSD, nutny the dlittecii that spoken^ and the diverntles of 

thneo thi^t do nat exclude a eammon iniar-intelligihitity are innumoTnble. Those lomis of speech tbrnt are 
-not nnderttocMi one of anotl^ aje ihe dialecta of Delhi [Wesiern Hiiidi}^ Bengal [Bengali]^ Bfiillin 
[Lahtida}t [Weatem Rejaetblni], Oajerit [GnjaHltljt TeHagAtia [Telega], MArhattia [Mardthiji, 

KumAtik [Kanatnse]^ Bind [Bindhi]^ Af yliap nf ShStl Belnohistan [BalOehiJt And Kashmir 

[KishmM]^ 


^ ^achaa'i i^ 

* ElB:^ ^ nt, p- SM- 
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rSTEODl’CTlOif. 


Here we liave » gomewliat fuller catalogue^ though some important immee^— e.g. 
Tamil,—^are omitted; but we see that they are l)are lists and nothing more, and I know 

of no early oriental accotmt of the languages themselves, either os a whole, or taken 

individually.* 

So far as I am aware, the earliest notice of the modern Indian languages that 

appeared in Europe was in Edward Terry’s ‘ Voyage to the 

East Indies,' published in 1655 A.n. He there informs us* 
that ‘ the Vulgar Tongue of the Countrey of Indostau hath gre<rt Affiaity with tiie 
Persian and Arabian Tongues, but is pleasanter and easier to pronounce. It is a fluent 
language, expressing many things in a few* words.* They write and reml like us, eisr., 
from the Left to the Eight Hand.’ Some of the English merchants of those days could 
certainly si>cak Hindustani with fluency,* and Thomas Coirate, when presented to the 
Greet Mt)gul by Sir Thomas Eoe, is said to have (iddressed that potenfcite in a Pershm 

speech. So, Fiyer" (1676) in his ‘ Xew Account of East 
India luid Persia ’ says regarding India, ‘ The langmige at 
Court is Persian, that comtnonly spoken is Indostan (for which they have no proper 
chaiucter, the written Jeuguoge beiug celled Paut/an), which is a mixture of Persian aud 
Sclavoniati, as ere all the dialects of India.’ 

Before Terry and Fry er, there had been descriptions of Nagari, the principal written 

Pi«tro Della Vftite. character of Northern India, The celebrated traveller Pietro 

* Della Valle* descrihes it (1623) as *an ancient character. 

known to the leju-ned, and used by the Bralimans, who, to distinguish it from the other 
vulgar characters, call it Nagheri.’ Again, Patlier Heinrich Eotli, who was a member 

of the Jesuits’College at Agra from 1653 to 1668, met Athana¬ 
sius Kircher at Eome in 1661, and there gave him several 
specimens of the same character which the latter published in 1667 in his‘China 

chinnDimitTOt*, lHustmta.' Onc ot tliese was the Patenmster in Latin 

transliterated into Nagari. We shall see that for many yejira 
this was taken to be a specimen of actual Sanskrit. 


Fxyer* 


HeinrlcJi BoUi- 


* Before turbiii); to Bampftiti Mcotimbi of Indlim Wgwi«tii, I tn*j meutioo tn omoiimi'teAwid cob»tniD|f uotlior nhd 

Wriici-, linguietic Surrey, cuireiit omong ll>« Afe&to., wLo#? Imtiyuago, Li odTuitted to be iuhnTMOnlouiL It 1* .bM 

thot Kinp Sjltimon oent forth hia Gi»ikI Vicior, Anof. to eollMst apocimeoi of oil the ipoben (nj thewrth The 

oflictiil returned «;th hi* toak Kcouptiabod. In full dorbar ho reorted in oymt toofrue till bo caiue to f.i ■- 

Hew he halted, ond produeod u p«i in «hlth ho nilled u gtoqo. * That.' uld be.' ia the qwesl mpurwh that 1 cun mnto 
h) the ItbKuago of the Af^ligoa.* It ia plain that onen Solubiwi, nitU all hia vladcnn, had not, at tho time aueereded 
anticipntTDi; tlie methoiia of Prefewnr Uanie] Jonw and of the Intenuttinnal Phonetic 

» Qnotod from Offilhy*. ■' Aeta. " See belo*. Mncb of »hat followa will niao be foqnd mattered thronprli ihe difFot«.t 
rclumea of the Sutraj, nr m olbor writini'a of mine. TIm> rartoat *tat«aodU an here mnhiiKd into one £enora| Wow 
' Hlndortinl had tbL< undoaerred reptilution for muir getK-tiWime. There iua atory of one of tte 6ret gnwbah dud 
of the Calontta Mi|^h Conrt. In aentoDoin^a nmn (o death, lie ia said to hare dwelt at iength. in Engliah, on tbe a L..,^ 

of the olEonoe. the unhappy feelinga of He wifflinal’i jiareoie, and hia cortaln fat* in the neit wtirld onleia he tononteA 

Whenhr had£ni*faed.oe;wrqctod ilieonnrt interpreter to treartate to the piieener what he bod iiaid. TKj* * 

lt»n»lali™eoireUtedofthe.uwoH«.*JiJ3,6,,drnf. loA,' * go, ra«al, yon are ordered to be hanw^' 

The J odso la aaid Htionpon to haeo eipieswd hi* admiration at the wonderful i!onciHiir»> of ths Indian taninjam 

* “ Uobeon'Jobaou," i.T. ‘ Hindoetanee' ^oen iho followinjf aneodote of Turn Cwyato taken from Terry. The bconr- 

rence » dated 1610. * Afleir thu fa« [CoryatoJ (jot a j^at moatorj in the Indostan, or moM TnlgnT-langnage - there wai a 
woman, a Inatidtesai belmining to my Loid Bmhanaador'i hoam-, wbo hod each a fi'c^owi and Ubertj of that ih 

would eometime* •oonid, biawl, and ml. from the ooP'dain^ to the enn-Eet > ime day he undertook her ia her own' hinwua' 
And by eight of the clock ho ao nilenced her, tbnt *he hod not coo word mote to speak.' e S**^ 

^ Also from ' Hobioo-JolieDn,' L e. 

* Vtnijgi, iii, 67. Quotation taken from Dalnido'p G/wdm him-Jtidttni. t. ■*.' UnraaBgdrico.' 
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We may new pa 99 on to O^ilby's ' .\stai* Its fall titls is (ke 

Ssiug An acctti^afe D^sct^ipiionqf Pji^ttSlAt find ^fverpl 
ogUby'B 'Aiia.’ Provinces (Aci-eq/; The £mptre <if the Great Jfogot^ nitd 

^her Paris Indies aud their Several KingdcuHS aM JRegioiis t&ith <Ae Denouiimtions and 
Pcseripiioiis of the CUies, ToicrtSt and Places qf Petfiark therein coniaift*d. The P'arimns 
Cindomst Habits, PeligiOH and Pangunges qf the Inhabitants. Their Potitfcal Govera- 
menfs and Jf 'ag qf Commei'cej aim The plants and aumoiri fecidiar to each Conitlrg, 
Collected and Translatedyrom most AitihetiHc Aiithorss anti Augmented With later Obserra’ 
lions; ilfnstrated toifh Xotes and AdoriM with pccnliar Jlaps, and proper Sculptures, 
Py John Ogilhy Bsg,; His Majesty^s Cosmograyhert Geogrofhick Printer^ and Hosier qf 
Mis Alajestif s PereU in the Kingdom of Irelatul. London^ printed hg the Author at hk 
house in White-Friers. M. DC. LXXllI. Althou4;!i ita author was the ‘Unde O^leby' 
of Dryden’s itacFlecnoe, and was also one of the victims of Tope’s Dunciad, this many- 
sided inanj—poet, translator of Virgil and gf Homer, dramatist, aa well as geograplier,— 
contrived to fill liis bnlky work with an immeiise amount of various and curious informa¬ 
tion. He was acquainted (pp. 129-13i) with the South Indian method of writing on 
palm-leiives by pressing in grooves with an iron stylus, wliich is the origin of the circular 
shape of the letters of the modem Ofiyi and other southern alphabets. He then goes 
on,— 

Ab to wbiifc concsmfl tto of tbe it etteij difFcrs in fmm tho AfoOT# and 

^7 mvenal di£mntT>iinlefttJi amongst themselvea. AnKtfifiAt all tbeir Lnji^znagcs, 

tbfTC i* uoiio wliitli sppiads itfioli mote tban tbe nhalt declared more at ftud tbor^fote 

it will ncit be amias in tbis place U> render into mm& of tboir chiofest word^ 

Afctjnlijig to all the ProiinceH in Inditi hAv^ one and tbe eanie Lan^aage, tbongb peculiar 

Letters ; for notwitbHtaiii ding that ihe Language or Speocb ia imderstood in divens Cf>iiEtifeyBH yet the oKft3tu> 
tors aw dlSereiit+ 

The Leanicd rwrt, ot BfaJmknvkB^ have a I^ngniige and Letters fej JtiVcAer, called whicti being 

aceoTmied Sacred, in lanely known to tboir Tribe yr Fajmly, and WBed araongut ib™ M Lai ine amongst the 

Lcanietl in 

Their CbBtaetcraM fair and littg*, takir^ up math room ; They aiao much from the LetteT>f n&M 

by the Uenjan llerThanbi in SwroL 

He then quotes Terry as ftbove (p. 2), aud goes on 

In India, and the ConntieyB under the Juiisdictioiii tbo J^erWoti Tongno ta cirrro eammoii than the 

Jadiattf l)emg gOMraUj s[)oken by the NobiUtj at. Cctirt^ and used in all Publiek BuBfnesiiiieij and Wn'tilig«p 
which cannot seem sittuifre to anji oonBidedng the FtintJeft have their Extract from fartary and 

.Sflfrtdrrandp whence the Tongue was hret brought 

The Vulgar MshumGianf^ Pemschi tella Ult, »peak the ftirkhh Tongue, hut not so eloquently aa the natural 
bom Tarit«. Learned Peisoiaii, imil Mahometim FHcBtBp epeuk the Arahhckf in which the Alcoran ami other 
booka AT& written. 

But no Linguege oitendB further^ and is of gr^rtter nso, than the ao called from tli* City 

i/aZoefrap fnim whenea it hath its Original, It ia apokeu id at( the Llow Ijing in the Straights of ^undEi, and 
tbmngb the adjacent Cctmiray i but ftfpe<ria]Iy ns'd by Mcrchauin^ 

Lintchtyt t^lls That many People of diveiw Natiouii, which camo to build the City* and settle in MaUeJea, 
made tbi^ pccnliar Langunge of nil the other TongucB^ conai^ting of the most pleaaing Wordav ami 

neak^<^ laaxtner ami way of apeaking^ of all other tho NolghbotuTEig People ; which lamkes ihifi Language to he 
tjie boMt Slid mom oloqueut of all JaJiu, aud also tbe moht UNffub nnd tnjficBi to learn ^ Per iheru in not one 
Alc^hant which corner from the nf^lghboring Countnay^ to Tmda hoi^^^ Idit lesm>! this Tongue. 
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INTJaODCCTlON. 


Tliu uxtraordinary Btiitement that Jlalay Was the liui^iiA frauca of India, seems to 
have been widely cmreufc in Ogilby’s time and long afterwards. The blunder is evidently 
due to coiifusiou of the Duteh East Indies with Iinlia proper, ilkine in his preface 
to Ghamherlayne's ‘ Sylloge ’ (vide post) explained that he could not procure a version of 
the X 40 iid's Prayer tii the Bengali language, as that form of speech was becoming 
extinct ^!) and was being superseded by Malay. He therefore, for Bengali, gave a Malay 
version written in ft mangled form of tlie Bengali diameter. That this idea was widely 
spread is sliown by the reproduction of the same Maiay-Bengftli specimen in Prita's 
** Sprachmeister ” written in 174S. 


Passing over works such as Henricus van llheedetot Drakenstein's ‘ Horhis Indicus 
Malabaricus ’ (167S)*and Thomas Hyde's work on chess, the * Historia Shahiludii ’ 11604), 

both of which contained specimens of the Nsgarl alphabet, 
Andreas Muner. eome to Aiidreas iliilier’s collection of I'ersions of 

tlie Lord’s Prayer, written under the pseudonym of Thomas Ludekene and published in 
Berlin in 16S0,* Its full title is Omtio S. s, Orotioms Dominicac Versiotie^- 

praeter antheiilica tH fere cenimti, eaqtte lottge qvow vJtleftac, et e j/t'oLatmmii 

Autortbus potiita quam pnoribus Colieciimibif^, javtqtte sivgttid scitvinie Lingvd iva 
CharMieribftSt adeoqtie titognam Parttm Aere ad Udidcnan tt Uagio traditae 

ediiaeque « Tltoma Ltidekeitio, Solq, Ma}'Ch. Beroliai, ex OJficiiia Rimglatiat Aitm 16S0. 
The Barnimm Hagius mentioned herein as the engraver is another pseudonym of Muller 
himself. In this collection Eoth's Paternoster was reprinted as being actually Sanskrit, 
and not a mere transliteration of the Latin original. 


Omitting more than a mention of isolated accounts of single Indian Uuiguages, 
such as tlie ‘ Lexicon Linguae Indostsmicae' (1704) of tlie Capuchin Pranciscus M. 
Turonensis, John Joshua Ketelaer’s Grammar and Vocabulary of the Lingua Hindostanica 
(about 1715), and Ziegenbalg'a (1710) and Beschi’s fl72S) Tamil Grammars, we come to 
^ another important collection of versions of the Lord’s Pmver 

(Amsrterdimu I71u), the rSjlIoge^ of Jolm Clmmljeriaine, a 
Fellow of our Royal Society, witli a preface hy Dtivid iVilkins, the Coptic scholar, who 
was also actively associated in the work. For our present purposes, it is Buffieient to 
remark that, while it supports the mistake about Malay being current in India, it 
again reproduces Roth's Paternoster, but witli out Miiller’s blunder about the language in 
which it was written being Sanskrit. 


We may here anticipate ciironoiogical order liy mentioning the hist attempt at 
Frita’a * Bvncbit«uu>T.' comparing languages solely by collecting versions of the Lord’s 

Prayer, This was the ' Sprachmeister ’ of Joliann Friedrich 
Fritz, published at Leipzig in 1748, with a preface by the celebrated Indian mission arv 
Sehultze. Tlie title page runs as follows:— Orientalisch- und Occideuiali^iher Sprack- 
tiieieter, Welcher nichf alleln hmiderf A^p/iabele neM ihrer Aimpt ache^ So beg detieit 
meielea Bhirqpdisch'^A^aiieafi-Afriaimsch- tind Avie?'icaiiiscIieH VSlckern mtd liafioiteti ; 
ffebrduchlicli eind, Ancfi einiffen Tahulis Polyglott^ eersekiedener Sprachen imd Zahkn 
vor Avgen lege It Sondet'tt anch das Oehei des JTcrra, In 200 Sprachen vnd Mmd'Artett- 


' lo dtoae d«js meti eanfctiopt of 16? toid'i Pimj-ti w*ie vwrj Mmnicn. yrili, in li]f ' ZpracLuttitw." en'udterti 
)M> tfi* than £ftj»fire it mpilf 1ier»» 1748. Tli^' n'mtl* lit*t bfftlDDis{Ei» pf tbe itady af eompantiT# |J)j!olo^, ** 
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mit (letvreelben Characteren und Ze»img, mch evier Geograpkiiichen Ordijiing mitihetlet. 
AuB glatibtticydigen Auctorihus zitsawmeii getragen, md mil darzu mthgen Eiipjet^n 
iieraehen. Leipzig, tn pidm beg Ckristhfi Friedrich GesBrnm. 1748. Pritz « b^k is fi 
Ion? Vfav ahead of its predecessor ChamlterlajTie's. It contains 172 pnges of various 
alpliabets, mcluding mkmj coming from India^ 56 pages of tables showiug the rbt n 
immerals, and 128 pages, vrith numerous plates, of versions of the Lord’s Pmpr. ihe 
Indian alpliabeta explained are Bengali, Tamil, Burmese, Grantha, Telugu, Siog^va ese, 
and Xa*mri. The Indian versione are Latin (in the ^■agari character), Sanskrit, Hmdos- 
tani, GularatT, Maiuthi, Kdnkaiji, Singlialese, Malay in the Bengali character (see a )ove, 
V, 4), Tamil, Telugu, Kanaretse, and Burmese, Of some of these several versions are 
given under variant names. As an Apjiendix, the author gives comparative tables of the 
voids for * father/ ‘ heaven/ ‘ earth,’ and * bread ’ in all these langua^, Bor its time, 
the Spnichmeifiter is a very creditable piece of work, tarried out in a really scieutite 

LaCroze was bom at Xantes in 1601, wjis appointed librarian to 
the Elector at Berlin in 1697, and died in that city in 1769. 
ijicrpw. Tomarkable scholar, amid his manifold activities, was a 

profound student of oriental lore, as it was then understood, and carried on a copious 
eonespondence with most of the Wmed men of Europe. This correspondence was 
puhlisherl in 1742-16 at Leipzig in three closely printed Latin volumes, and is still 
obtainable in the book-market. In the year 1714 IVilkiiis wrote to him asking for help 
in the preparation of Cliamlierlayne’s ‘Sylloge/ This request incited UCroze to write 
a long coimnuiiieation^ to Chamberlame doling with the general question of the study of 
languages, uiid vindicating comparative philology from the charge of inutility. He 
the^ proceeds lirieflv to descrilje tlie inter-relationship of tlie various languages known to 
him, and, coming to India, says, ‘ I have, however, little to offer uonceming the alphabets 
of this countrv, excejrt that they are derived from tliat called Saneent' the source of tlie 
oldest forms of which is the [Semitic] alphaliet of Persia or Assyria, and which is used 
hv the Braehmans. Prom these Bmchmans the other Indiim trilies luive imbilied their 
Buperstitions, and it was amongst them that Xaca,* who laid the bonds of fake religions 
on the iieoples of the Bust, was himself hroughfc up. Thus, the order of the alphaliet 
is the same amongst tlie Braclmiaiie, the people of ilalabar, the Singlialese, Siamese, 
Javans, and even the langu^e of Bali/ which is the sacred tongue of Laos, Pegu, 
Cambwlia, and Siam * ’ 4Vifch a passing reference to the letters written to Ziegenbilg. 
of the Banish Mission at Tranquebar, who was LnCroze’s chief source of information 
regarding the hmguagea of southern India, we come to the iatter’s voluminous corre- 

gpondence writh Theophilus Siegfrieil Bayer, then residing in 
lieipzig, and suljsequently in Petrograd. The earlier letters 

*Tl3W4Uril* iilr 7Sff. 

iTtifl tLie of "KaBitdt‘W^Saiwtdt‘ij Eodoniht lak™ from "Chiiui tn^lionea above 

irliere the word U ao Hi* tli«5rj roncscetm^ theeftriieift ffFrm* of tbo Ipdlau alpbab^ with As^jdaTi 

fmn of cottTie onhiiovrn in thwa daja* and bewna not rofenifig to ii* but to form of PhoenkUn) k a femsTka e 
of the refolu of modern ftoismso- Later on bo ar^^o# that tbo lodmni have done juit what the GrOeki are 
dca. in ebanffb* the PLoomeian i^t to left diieetion of writiaif to left to r^ht- men we remember that laCrore nc 
A»AU indcrtptione and no MeabHo Stcme to omtnlt, and that bU theorj was not a ^noai, bmt wao foupdnl on anriimedT, wo 
iniirfi acknowludi^e iise proiibetie aentenep* of the arientific Tui-nn of thin erreat Frem^bman^ 

* §ikja, the Buddha. 

*• The Siamefe prcinundatum ol FILL 

* Tie foeeBoiiijf u net a qtwiliitifla, bat if m ab«tnct LnCme'f MmArkf. 
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afford few points of interest to Indian students, as they deal chiefly with Tan^ut, 
Mongolian, and Chinese, although in March 1717,^ tivere is an interesting passes at arms 
wliere Bayer attacks LaCroze's theory about the ultimate origin, of the Braehmans* * 
alphabet. In this earlier correspondence, the only Indian language that I find mentioned 
is Bengali,*—probahly the first mention of tliat alphabet to be published in Europe. 

The foundation of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Peterslnirg, on the lines 

of the French Academy, were laid down by Peter the Great, 
Pt. Fetdrebiu-a *<«d»iny. ^.^25 formally opened by the Emjjres.s Catherine. 

The most learned men of Europe,—including Bayer,—were invited to join it, and it was 
finally put on a permanent footing by Peter H, Tlie first two volumes of the Transac¬ 
tions, relating to the year 1726, were piddished in 1728, and are now very rare, nearly 
the whole issue having been destroyed in a fire which consumed the Actulemy in 17 tl. 

In 1727, Daniel ^fesset^climidt, who ha<l lieen deputed by 
Peter the Great to explore Siljeria, returned to Petrograd 
and, a niftTtg other curiosities, brought nith him an inscription and a Chinese prmted 
l>ook. These were made over to Baj-er, and lie describes them in the third and fourth 
volumes of the Transactions. The inscription consisted of two short lines, each in a 
different form of the Til>etan cliaracter. It is reproduced lie re. 




Bayer, witli the aid of the hook to lie sulisequently described and of his knowledge of 
Manchu, deciphered this as * Oag wta ni pa dine ch*ti/a chi,' but was unable to discover 
its me.aning. Messerschmidt, he siiys, told him that it was one of the commonest prayers 
of the Tniiguts (i.e, Tiljetans) and meant * God have mercy on us.’ This decipherineut of 
the well-known Buddhist formula Oift, nmtii jiadine, though its translation was iu- 
oorrect, marks the first step in a new stage of the study of Indian languages in Europe, 
For the next few years European scholars attacked the languages of northern India 
tlirfiugh Chinese and Tibetan. 

The other curiosity brought hack by Messerschmidt,—a hook consisting of eight 
leaves,—hod 1>cen printed in China, and may lie looked upon os the Boscthi stone of these 
explorers. It gave in parallel lines an entire syllaliaiy of the Tibetan Lantaha alplial>et 
with a transliteration into ordinary Tilietan, and into a form of Manchu whicli Bayer 
calle^l Mongolian. A facsimile of the first page and a half* is given on the pkte opposite. 

* Tbt- Ei>. i*c*. i. Id 

* Bp. LaCr. ; lili W. 

* PMHlC1u^^»4 like tbp in * loch/ 

‘ TIi^tv woro iwo liiKA to 4 Sat a. line# the eampiete ftlpbabit of limpli 1 b 4 T« followed 

BArar in ^ 
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Bayer's first procedure was to establish bo fivr as was possible the Tibetau ebaraeters- 
This was an easy task, for felie lau-uage was already partly known to him, and he hod 
other Tibetan students and books at hia command. Then, W'ith the aid of this and other 
specimens, he established the Manchu transliteration, and finally from these two, he was 
able to make a verj’ fair attempt at transliteratiug the l^tsbi, which is a kind of 
ornamental ^’agari. In the plate I have given the t canal iteration fixed liy him and used 
for deciphering^ the Ofh, wmfii fadme^ A«th of the inscription. It will be observed that 
the transcription is by no means faultless, though it is wonderful for so early an attempt. 

Having thus made ont the Ldntslia alphabet, Bayer sent a copy of it to Schultzc, 

the missionary at Trantjuebar, and was gratified to learn tliat 
letters could be read by the Brahmans of northern India.* * 
■Schultze, himself, to judge from the specimens be gives, cannot at that time have known 
Sanskrit, or, indeed, much of any Indo-Aiyan language. He spells the name * Benares 
HfT*n OT* and talks of wnOi- He, however, describes three alph:d)ets 

and gives speciinens of tliem,—the Nagarl, the ‘ Balahandu, and the jVk&r Nigarl. 
They had evidently been sent to Bayer just m they bad been wTitten down for Schult^e, 
who' could not read them. By ‘ Balabandu' he meant Marathi, but the three alphahots 
are all merely ^'aga^^ written by different bauds. Schultze also gives instructions for 
pronunciation. Some of them may lie quoted* 

t breue, lingua ad dexteram inclinata. 

{ longum, lingua ad sinistram mota. 

H breue, recto cx ore protruditur, 

ii longum, quasi duplex, sono in altum prolato, 

dha [i,e. ifo], d fonnatnr lingua quasi aiwplectica, vt saliua ad palatum opem fen»t, 
h jwlmodum uuditur j coterum q\uisi aliquod « pmemittitur, quod in primis 
sentitur, quoties vocalia pmecedit, e.g. ba-tidka, legvtur plane ba>t~dha, 

Bvidently our forefathers had the same difficulty mth the cereliral letters tlmt we 
have nowadays, and the ‘lingua quasi apoplectica’ is still a difficulty to many a griffin. 

Bayer relates how a certain Caltnuc Amlwbssador named Bondon, who was then in 
Petrograd, helped him to acquire this pronunciation, and concludes with a Ivrief notice, 
received from India, of the HaratM. Gujarati, and ' Maura' languages, By the last 
nameil, he meant, I suppose, Urdu, which the English subsequently called * Moors,’ 
All this time he was conducting an active correspondence with LaCroKe, in wliieli not 
only does the Chinese book find due mention, but we meet one of the earliest attempts 
at genuine comparative philology in the modem sense of the term,—a comparison of the 
first four numerals in eight different languages.* During the next ten years, tlie two 
friends now and then refer to Indian languages, and to the last LaCroze maintains the 
correctness of his theory of the Semitic origin of the Indian Alphalwt. 

All this time,—indeed since the 16th century,—Southern India Imd l>een the scene 
of the activities of Danish and Jesuit missiouaries, Schult^e has been already referred 

^ Fi^fmor ZifbanM hui ^Tftwn my ittesitioo to % vtill wller ifcoiLDt of thi* fermiili. It im in p. 7 tif Kimber'A 
■ Chini flltifftrati" [\^J\ Emd Kifcbff tmniUtfii'iiUf it * 0 mi i%m,' whith he MTt iahdi " manipe lalvA ao«." 

3 * nmhTftuw ertnoooi et peregrincu.' 

’ Comim^iiUHl AeafleniuA ScientimrimL Empefi&tii PetropoUlftW^ IT 

* Tb#, Bp, LfcOf. i, SB- 
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to mote tliaii ontM*, aod if I do not do more than mention tlie names of aucli men as 
Besclii, the Englishman Thomaa Estev5o (Stephens) of Goa, or (of the Danish Mission 
at TmnqueUir) iVbricius and Ziegeubalg, it is only because these great scholars are not 
properly connected with the subject under consideration,—the history of the general 
study of Indian languages. They wrote grammars and dictionaries or translated the 
scriptures each in or into one or more South Indian languages, but tliey had no connexion 
with the study of Lidlan languages as a whole.' 

Somewhat different is the case of the Roman Catholic Missionaries of N'ortlvern India. 

Tile Capuchin Missionary Cassiauo Beligatti wrote a treatise 
on the Niigarl alp li abet, entitled * Alphabetum Bmmmhanicum 
sev Iiidustanum tfuivei'sitatis Knsf ‘ (Rome, 1771). The book itself would not deserve 
mention liere were it not accompanied by a preface from the pen of Johiinnes Christo- 

phorus Amadutius containing a very complete summary, 
with copious references to authorities, of the then existing 
knowledge regardiug Indian languages. It correctly describes Sanskrit (written 
as the language of the learned, and next describes the ^ifT or * Beka Boll ' (r.c., 
Mhdsha .Ro/i) or common tongue which is found in the ‘ University of Kasl or Bemir&s.’ 
He adds that different regions and different languages have their own alphaljeta, and 
among the langnages he enumerates (1) Bengatensk, (2) Tourntiana [t.e,, ilaitliili], (3) 
Nepalensis, (1) ilnrathica, (5) Peguaiia Burmese or Mon], (6) Singalaea, (7) 
Teltigica, ami (8) Tamulica. This book is of further interest I>eeaiise the Nagari and 
Kaithi cfuiraetersare set up in moveable typ<^,—-the first to 1)e used, I believe, for this 
purpose in Europe. 

Two other later works nmy herementioned in order to wind up the first stage of 

Indian linguistic studies. The first is the ' Symphona 
Symphona ’ of Iwarus Abel (1782). It is a compamtive 
vocabulary of Tamil, Telugu, Sanskrit, MitrathT, Balabanda (? also ilarathi), Katmrese, 
Hiiidostani, Kdakaoh Gujarati, and Pegnan (Burmese). Filty-three words,—sucli as parts 
of the l)ody, heaven, sun, certain animals, house, water, tree, the personal pronouns, tlie 
numerals, and so on,—are given in all these languages and compared together. The 

other is the anonymous ‘ Alphabeta Indica,' with a preface 
by Paulinus a S. Bartholomaeo* (Rome 1701). This is a 
alphabets, all set up in moveable types. Finally, Adelungk 
“Mithridates ” (1806 and following years) is a r^sum^ of 


A beVs * SFRtpbona.’ 


Pauli nui a S, Birtbolomaeo. 


collection of four Indian 

Adelun^, 


a link between the old philology and the new. 


all the linguistic learning of the 18th century, and fornm 


A cousideration of this early stage of the enquiry into the languages of India will 
bmoiu of tha old philology. during the 17th and 13th centuries there had 

_ii^en laborious accumulation of materials, but hardly any 

* Fof the Mtine reuDD, 1 nwbe no niMiticA of the finl Stn.knl booli tnin*l«ted into . liqrapeati Thi* wai 

the ** Opep Door to Hemthenfloni '* hj the Mis.mniiry Abnli»iii Ros«(ISSl). It tnaiktion into Dateh of the mmihI 
Mil thiid SitUkae of Bhar»rihtn. 

‘ Poolfniti a S. northotom^ hwi the pterieaa jtnr pablUhfcl a S»n»lmt Or»mmar. Ib» fall title nu 

* SIOH ARVB^M len Grammatics Samterdamira. cal aci^edit diMertktio hittoHeo-cridat ia linsaara. Stntienliimc.FS, 

• SamifKt id qn* huka exitteitlia. oiiijo, pniHUiitui, mitiquitaji, eileaiiio, iuleFaitH!i oslmntur, Ubrf eliqiii 

li* eioiau ont'o* neeitamtur, et wtnnl oliqnae BntiqiiluiinM gtutiltooi ontlonu litarx'eat paul* attincatitiir et ej- 
plieaiitar Bnitoit fr. Paultmc a S, SaHialvmato, CarmeliU eteatceoUi, Slalab.rie* >fi*sionino. Romaa 17tf0, 4 [at 
type^. S. Congr. d« prop. fiJol.' 
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scientific study. Such stmly could not, indeed have lieen expected in those dujs. Ihe 
necesfiurv mutCTinlB, tiiongii increasing gradually froin decade to deca<le, uert throughout 
too scanty for it to have been possible. Kevcrtbelcss the period was inarltcd l.v « steady 
advance In knowledge beyond the older IjoUef that all lutiguages wet© die lived from 
Ilebrew. In the early years of the ITfh century the existence m India of Satisknt, the 
sacred literary language, became knowui and from this, as a sort of coroUaiw, there arijse 
the belief tliat liesides it there was in addition one general colloquial form of speech used 
by the vulgar over the whole continent. A further development of this belief was the 
curious error that that colloquial language w as Malay, a kind of lingua franca, before w hich 
the indigenous speech was disiqjpearmg. It took many decades to wipe out this mie- 
apprehensiou aud its consequences. The existence of more than one spoken language 
was the next discovery. This was first asaociatetl with collections of alpbalwts, apparently 
as mere curiosities and without any reference to the languages for which they were 
employed. But the knowledge thus gained of diverse alphabets led to a suspicion of the 
existence of diverse tongues, and this, in its turn, led to the nmking of collections of 
versions of the Lorvl's Prayer, at first full of blunders, but becoming more and more com¬ 
plete and more and more accurate as the years went on. Ihcse collections invited com¬ 
parisons of their contents, and suggostetl the first begiuaings of comparative philology. 
It is at this stage that the groat names of LaCrgze and Bayer come into prominence. 
Thev began to make rudimentary classifications of languages basod on comparisons of the 
numerals and similar words, and succeeded in tracing the connexion between the alphabets 
of Tibet and India, a fact which was destined in later days to have a far-reaching import¬ 
ance. Tlicy got into communication with the groat pioneer missionaries of Southern 
India, aud,*with their help, enriched the mass of materials available for study. In fact, 
as is’ shown Ijy Amadutius’s preface to Beligatti’s ' Alplmhetum Brammhanicum’, 
it was on their reseaTChes that all sulisequent investigations of the period were founded ; 
and it was by following their methods that 1 warns Abel and Adelung were aide to make 
the great advance in scientific exploration that is aasociated with their names. 

At the end of the period we find that Europe liad a fairly clear idea of the names 
aud general characters of the principal Indian languages, and that its scholars had begun 
to compare one with another. The old philology thus on its deathbed gave birth to the 
new. The materials for classification had been collected aud set in order, but no general 
classification had yet been attempted. 


Modern comparative philology dates from the introduction of Sanskrit as a serious 
object of study, and from the consequent recognition of the existence of an Indo-European 

family of languages by Sir William Jones in 1780. In his 
Bir William joubb. third Amiuul ijlscourse to tlie Asiatic Society [of Bengal], 

delivered in that year, he said‘ 


Tho we know, Uefird the people of proper Eindi^Han or India, cm a limlM sente, 

Bpe^king * oe lit log tongue, of n V'Oij MDgulflr coiUitnictloiit tbo purest OMUci of wliioli cnmmt 

io tbo districts notifid Agr^ and eliioHj mi tlie poetical groimd of ; and ttis k cmihiiioilIt cailod lino 

idiom of FVajfl- FiTe words in sii, ptrbips;^ of thia tungnago wiro derived from the iu wluoh IkwIcs 

of reiigion and scieaco were ooncLpoeod, snd wlkinb appws to huto b&an fornifra oj nm e^iqciiBiE# gnuntonliosJ 
ns the rumae ii&elf impUce, from Hmse wu polished idiotn ; but I ho Vasia of the UftiduiCumV 


* Avintie i- 
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particakrlj the mdexiona find r¥j^iia«n of rorba, differed widelj fsom botb tbctfe toRgae% aa j4rn^i>S^ 
diff«M fromor Srfrjfidii from Now tbe gonaral effuoi of cosuioefit li to leive ihe L^urrsnt 

lAtign^go of Iho oodquoTwl propla utiobfrEi^etl, or v^ry Utilo nltei'od, in its groundwork* boi to blood witk it b 
conaideVBblo number ot exodck tiBwea boMi for things irad EK?tbnfl ; nn it Iibe happened in everj oountiyp that 
I ear p^^wUm^ whert the cotiqnororfl hare not preierrod their ow n toDgao nnmiiEod with that of the nadvesr 
like the Turk* in and the S^imnM in Briiain / and thii attalogi' might indnoo tta to bolierep that the 

poro i/iJidh whether ol Tariarifln or Ohald^n origin, was priiiiev:i| Itk Upper Indta, into wbioh the Safucti^ 
waB iatrodaoed hv ronqneroiL'a from other kingdoma in &oino very remote nge j for we Dauiiot doubt that the 
langunge of the T/da^i nHcd m the great extent of i!onntr}% which hae before Imn deUnentedj m long aa 
the religion ef iJruAmd hae prevailed in it« 

The Santoni langoage* whatever bo its antiqnilY, jb of a wondf rfnl Hlrnoturts; more perfect than the 
Graak, more oopioiiB than the La(m and inoreoxqniittely relioed tJian either j yet bearing to both of them h 
stronger affinity, both in the roots of verbftip and in the forma of gramnuif, lhan Oonld poaaiblj have been 
produced by accident; bo etrongp indEOth that m phtloleger ecald examine them all threop without belEOTing 
them to bnve iprttPg from Bourn eommon BoUrCiv whlchp prliapj* no longer oxiatt. There is a similar reafiau, 
thoogh not qnito BO lortiblo^ for Huppoaing that both thft Ooihick and the Cdtickj thoogb bh-nded with a 
YCiy different idioms bud the bo me o rigid witii the Santm'^ i and the old J^ervian might be added to tho flame 
family p if tbi* wore the place for ditfcnasiug any question ounce ruing the antiquities of jPemU 

Here weliave speculations not only to the modem vernaciihirs of India (winch axe 

inamly erroneous), but also as to tlie oorutexioii of Sniiskrifc mtli tlic languages of Europe. 
Tliese latter specutotions were converted into a scientiiie eertamty by tlie lalxiurs of 

Pran/ Bopp, whoso first work,— Ueber flag Co/tJupaiioiiS’ 

m-r 1 

«l/dem SanaknUprache tii Fergteiclumff mit Jenem der 
grieciiiach^/tf laieiiiiachen, per»isclif:u Hud ffernitiinMc/ieu Spraclie,—tip\ye&Tcd ialSlC, to l)o 
followed by his epocli-making Companitive Grammar, piililislieil hi 1833 and the follow¬ 
ing years, and translated into English by E. B. Eastwick in ISGo, The history of general 
Indo-European philology does not concern ns here, and tlierofore, in order to carry 
this particular branch of learning down to our own times, I do no more than intnition 
the names of Bopp’s great successors,—Grimm, Pott, Schleicher, Whitney, Brugmann, 
l>elbi'uc‘k, Meillet, and Jespersen. 


Returning to inquiries into the modem buiguagus of India, we have seen that iiere 
too the problem was originally laid down by Sir William ♦foues, but tvccomjianiod by 
speculations which sulisequent research has shown to lie unfounded «g far as the lurio- 
Aryan languages are ooueemed. Dravidian languages, as a distinct group, were tfiea 
unknoivu, Imt if he Imd said aliuut them what lie did erroneously say about Rindi, he 
would not have Ijeen far from what are now helieved to have Iieen the actual faet^i. 
Anyhow, the pi-ohlem, as laiA down by him, was first taken up hy tlie Serampore 
Curey And the modern missionaries. William Carey landed ill Indm in Xovemlier 
TomAcuiaTv. 171)3, and his tmuslaiiou of the Xew Testiinient into Bengali 

appearetl in l8fU. In the following year versions into other Indhui languages were piil)- 
lished; but in 181C Carey found himself oa the w'rung truck and reported to his home 
correspondents os follows ;— 


In iho proseention of it [to, onr Db^ect], wp bpv« fouml tbrntonr blent wlaiive to tho number of Iaq. 
gongpB which spring from the isupfiAbrit word far hoia being necamto. Tbc fact it, that in ihit[:i>ini4r 
view', Imlib it to-day ahuosL an umcxplorcd country. That eight or aillD JangnagcB had tprung frem tJiat groM 
philoloj-ical root, tho Sungthrit, vro well knew, Bnt we imagined ilmt tho T&mdl, the KurnAbi, the Telmga, 
the Qnzrattee, the Oritaa, tbp Pengnloo, the ilabrntte, the Ptinjabeo. and the Bindooflanee, oomprited uearfr 
oil the rolhiteral bnnehet springing from the Sangskrit language; and that all tli« nitl wem TarielieA of the 
Hindec. and tomo of them, indeed, little better than iargonn capable of convoying ideas. 

r a 
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Bat iiJiboiigE we entered dh our work wiUi tbosc we w«ro nltimtielj constraiiked to rehocinkb 

tlieia. First, one lATigtigge was found to diiTeF w idely from tko Hindoo m pomt of tsTmiaaiioEL, thm RaotliPT, 
and m io great a degree, Ibai tbe idea of their be^ag dialecta of the Hindee itemed scarcely tenable. Yet, 
w hile they were found to peaaess termiiiatioiia foe tbo nouns and vorl 4 distinct from the Hindee, ibey were 
foctnd as complete as tbe Hindoo itself; and we at length perceired, that we might, with as mmcb proprbty 
tei‘in tbcm dialects of tbe Mahrmtta or the Bengalee langno^. se of tbe Hindee, In fnoU w o bavo aflcertamed 
that there are more than twenty langnages, composed, it k tmct of nearly the saino words ond all e^aally 
related ^o the common parent, the Bnng^iltrit. hot each pjsaeseiag a distinot set of termination'?, acid> ihereforej 
having equal claims to tbo title of distinct cognate languages. Among the,?e we nttmber the Jaypomt tbe 
Brajn the Ooduypore^ the Bikaneer, the Mooltaneoi ihe Maraw ar^ the Mageda (or Sentb Babar)i the Sindh, 
the Mythil, the Waeb, the Kntcbi the Hamtee, tbe Xoshnla, et-.%, languages, the very names of wbieh ha^‘o 
scarcely reached Bnrope, bat which have been i^ocognised ea distinct languages by tbe nAtives of India almost 
from time immemoriaL 

That these languages, though dilFering from each other only in leiauinDtjaiLs and o few of tbe n ords 
that they contain, con scarcely be called dialects, wiU if we reieclj that there is in India no 

general language current^ of which they wiu bo supposed to bo dialectSn The Snogskrii, the parent of them 
alb is at present the enment longange of no country, though spoken by tbe IcatncJ n^rly tbiooghont 
India. It^B gTammatical ajspaititas, too, iho most oopiona and co.nplex perhapa on earlh^ is totally 
tinlike any of its varloas bianchcs. To term ihcm dialects of the Hiniieo is pTcposterooe, w hen some of themr 
ia their tominatiens* approach noaicr the Bengdeo than (he Hindee, while others approach more nearly to 
the hlabratb^ The fact indeed, that the latest and mgat cisct rcscarehes have shown that tho Llindefi 
has no country which can crclosively claim it ns its own. Being the language cf tho Mojnlman courts and 
camps, it is Epoircii id those cities and towns which Ii&tc boon formerly, or are now, the seat of Mniulman prin¬ 
ces; and in genoral by those SklnSDliLiaii'i who attend on the p^rmm of Enropcan geDtlciDen in almost every 
part of India. Henew^ it k llio kngnpgo wbioh mosi Europeans got an idea of before any othor, and which 
iodoeii, in manj jiiEtaEcgs, terminates tholr philological roBearoliea. These circamstaiiDes have led lo the sup¬ 
position, that it is tbe lungnege of the greater port of Hindcostati; while the fact is, that it is not Always 
understood by the common people at a distance of only twenty miles from tho towns in which it iis spoken. 
Those speak their own Tcmiicnlor language, la Bengal the Bcngake, and in other conntrlea that which is appro¬ 
priately tho langna^o of the country, which may ococani for a ciroamstancu well known to those gehtlemen 
w ho fill the judicial departTuenb namely^ thni the publishing of tbe lionourable Comf^ny^i TlegulalianB ia 
Hindoo^tanee has often been ehjeoLod tOt on the ground that in that language they would be nnititelligiblo to 
tho balk of the people in tho varions provinces of lliadcostnn. Hod this idea been foUowed np, it tnighi hare 
led to the knowledge of the fact, that each of these varions ppovinccs lias a langnagn of its own* moat of tlism 
neai^ly alike in tho bulk of their words, but diBtfniig so widely in the grammatical terminatiaiis> m, when 
^oken, to bo scarcely intelligible to their nevl noighhours. 

The report (which is signed iiy VV, Carey, J. Marslimati, and W. Ward) goes on to give 

Curey** Lingiiiiitto simrey. the foregobg remarks. Thirty-four speci¬ 

mens are given of thirty-three Indian languages. In each 
the specimen consists of the conjugated present and jiast tenses of the verb * to he/ and 
of a version of the Lord’s Prayer. Eticli specimen is taken up aepamtely and, word by 
word, dissected, in order to show that it is not a specimen of a dialect, but of au independ¬ 
ent language. The whole discussion is too long to quote, but it is very interesting 
reading, especially as it is the first attempt at a systematic survey of the languages of 
India. In this connexion, it is well to remember that its date is 1816, and that its 
authors were Carey, Mareliman, and Ward, Tlie languages considered are as follows (I 
give the original spelling)Sungskrit, Bengalee, Hindee, Kashtneera, Dogura [ U. 
pogri], Wueb [i.e. Laluidi], Sindh, Southern Sindh, Kutch, Goojuratee, Kuukuna, 
Piinj^^iee or Shikh, Bikaneer, ^ilamwar, Juya-poom, Ooduya-poora, Harutee, Maluwa 
Bruj, Bundelkhund, Makratta, Magiidha or South Bahar, North Eoshula [ i.e. Awadhi], 
Mythilce, Nepal, Assam, Orissa or Ootkyl, Telinga, Kumala, Pushtoo or Mghau,. 
Bulochee, Ehassee, Burman, 
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This list is instructive in two points. In the first piacc. it showa that the Dravidi&n 
languages—Tamil j Telugu, Xanarese, and so forth—were not yet recognized as a separate 
family. That had to await the acute diseeminent of Hodgson. Here they are looked 
upon as being just as much Sanskrittc as Bengali or Hindi. The ot-lier point is that no 
distinction has been made between language and dialect. M e find great lauguagesj— 
like Burmese, Bengali, or Pashto — side by side with forma of speech like Jaipur! and 
Harauti, which are hardly separate dialects—certainly less so than the dialect of Somer¬ 
set and that of Devonshire. This is due to the fact that, at least in Northern India, 
there is no word exactly corresponding to our ‘language/ as distinct from ‘dialect.* 
All that the average Indian recognizes is dialect. Unless taught by European metliods, 
he has no word for denoting a group of cognate dialects under one general head, He 
has numerous (hundreds of) dialect names, just as w’e talk of the Somersetshire and 
Yorkshire dialects, but no word parallel to our general term, ‘ English,’ 

Witli Carey’s report, further inquiry into the general relationship of the Arjan 
languages of India seems to have been dropped for a considerable period. The lately- 
formed Asiatic Society in Calcutta was too busy with the study of Sanskrit and Persian 
to trouble much about the modem vernaculars. Practical grammars of the more im¬ 


portant languages were, it is true, compiled in plenty, but there was at first no co-ordi¬ 
nated inquiry into the subject as a whole. On the other hand, the non-Aiy'an lan¬ 
guages at once received the attention of a number of distinguishod scholars. The Indo- 
. . , ^ Chinese tongues were the first to receive attention. In 1798 

Buebanan, t4iya«n, And ^ t, 

nr. Brown. Di>, PrancTS Buchanan pubhsliod m tlie Asiatic JJesparches 

(Vol. V.) a Companitive Toenhulary of some of the languages spoken in Burma, and 
three yearn later D. J, Leyden, in the tenth volume, wrote on the Language and Liter¬ 
ature of the Indo-Chinese Nations. Again, in 1837, in Volume VI of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society o£ Bengal, we have a comparison of the Indo-Chinese languages f)y 
Nathan Brown, who was also the author of other papers connected with the same subject 
which later appeared in the Journal of the American Oriental Society. In 1828 (Asiatic 

Researches, Vol. XVI) w« first meet one nauie that over- 
B. s. HodgKsn. shadows all the rest,—that of Brian Houghton Hodgson,—as 

the author of an article on the Language, Literature, and Religion of the Bauddlias of 
Nepdl and Bhot (Tibet). This was followed by a long series of pnjiers on the zoology and 
3 thnol<^y of Nepal, but, nineteen years aftenvards, in 1817 (Journal A. S. B, Vol. XVI), 
he resumes his philological enquiries with a ComiJamtive Vocabulary of the Sulj-Hinmla- 
yan dialects. Then followed a numlmr of imiJOrtant jjapers, still classics, and still full 
of varied and accurate information regarding nejtrly every non-Aryan language of In<lla 
and the neighbouring countries. Spwe will not allow me to give even a diy catalogue of 
the subjects which be adorned. Suffice it to say here that he gave oompamtive vocabu¬ 
laries of nearly all the Indo-Chin^ languages spoken in India and the neighbouring 
countries, and of the Munda and of the Dm vidian forms of speech. These he compared 
with many languages of Central .ilsia in the search of one common origin for the whole. 
So far as I am aware, he was the first Englishman to use the term ‘Dravidiau’ for the 
languages of Central and Southern India, but he included under that term not only 
the Dravidian languiu^ea proper, but also those of an altogether different family,—tlie 
ilunda. It is true that he failed to establish his favourite tlieory of a common origin 
for all the Lmgaages explored by him,—that is a matter still under inquiry, and on 
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which the cpimojit) of Eschohirti htp- rtill iliTifletL,“but this hardly diminisliea the value 
of his writings, which coittaui a mass «f evidence ou the aboriginal languages of India 
that has never lieen sujierseded. Its hall-niarks are the wide extent of area covered, 
clearness cf arraiigemetit, and accuracy of treatmetit. Hodgson's last paper on Indian 
langiii^jes. on the languagiss of the broken trilies of KepaJ, appeared in I 8 . 78 , in the twenty- 
eeventh volume of the Journal of the Society with which he was so intimately connected, 
so that his litenm' activity covered just thirty yeiirs. Ten yeans later, in 18G8, there 
HuutBr. appeared llnnter*s " Comparative Dictionary of the languages 

of India and High Asia”, which, with some additions, summarized Uie results of 
Hodgson's linguistic collections, and presented them in a form convenient to the student. 
The earliest fruit of Hodgson’s researches wfis ilav Muller'a Letter to tlie Clievalier 
aCftK MiiUer. Bimsen, published in 1854. In this Mflller established, for 

Btundi LMigtiig**. of tlie Mupda* family of langu¬ 

ages iis an independent body of speecli, apart from the Dravi* 
diau, and gave it a name. Two yearn later, in 1856, appeared whnt has ever since l^een 
the foundation of research into the tongues of Southern India, Bishop Caldwell's ' Com- 
caidwoU. Dravidiaii parutive Grammar of the Dmvidian or Soutti-Indkn Ftimilv 

of Languages.' Here, for the first time, a group of fudiaii 
lftnguagt*s was treated as a whole by a scholar who Wiis prtu^tienUy familiar w'ith its ele- 
merits and at the sikme time Ur philolo^ii^t. 

'J‘he Indo-ChiueRe laugmiges also continued to receive study. The indefatigable 
inda-cbiiwH irfingnftBOB. Logiiii juiblislicd cssay after essay m the *' Journal of the 

Indian Archipelago,” in w'liieli the languages of Burma and 
Assam were comimred and nnaly.Hed. Logan wanted the pliilological training possessed 
by Cald'w'ell, and hence his work has not retained the same authority iis tlmt of the great 
hbhop, hut he made many shrewd suggestions us to the Telationsliip existing between 
the languages with wJiich he dealt, and these have lieen confirmed, or redistHJvered (for 
his writings are hardly known at the present day), by subsequent inquirers. Forbes’s 

posthumous ‘Companitive Grammar of the Langimges of 
Further Lidia* (1881) is hut a tantalizing fragment, and it 
fell to the late professor Ernst Kuhn to attack seriously one 
braudi of the iiuestion and to put the philology «r the lan¬ 
guages of Further India upon a sound footing. His BeUmge SpfttchPH&iimi^S^ittter- 
iudien^ in the * Sitzungaberichte * of the Eoyat Bavarian Academy of Sciences (1BS9) hoii 
been the starting point for a nunil>er of younger students who are writing at the present 
vr. Bchmidt. day, amongst whom special attention must lie drawn to Pater 

AaBtT 4 >-Aautic, AUBtrie, W. Schmidt's brilliant work on ' Die Mon-Khmer-Volker ’ 
(1906). Paler Schmidt lias here provefl not only tliat the Mon-Klimfir bmguages form 
a link between tlie Munda languages of Inrlia proper and ttie languages of Indonesia, 
—grouping t he first two, with Kliasi and some other minor forms of si>eech, under the 

^ Be it tifaij4!lf tk!i ^ rcoiigDized eDDY«aU<ui nil icbQUrti, i biu ihf 

hiA diwtorciy an,l of expectiH)^ tliat otber sdioUn* will t!Tiirlaj that dkidc, it ii^ dearly profftJ tU be irrnn^. 

3d it h in Botany Aiiil in ZoqIo^^ ac4 » it niighl (a be in Phiklo^^i biit latflr wnter* trauigniksftl tbe af 

odwiAnbip, invented otb'^ laamev for the funJljp such at Ki\\ or tke abatirxl ' KoUrka/ m. nmi fr ninly Ikbla 

muinterpeetatleo, but aiio bawd iho an imaginary itatemrnt that the ipeakem bailed frawi €elar in Santhern nbicL 

h.^ nn funndatmn whaterer in faut. Tbrani^biiiut the Sanreyp [ tbnnfon- adbm to the name givvn to the family bv 
-fijit dtiromef , [t may be oddpd that thi* nune wu in Sanskrit fiw the fi*nnje who siHike tbrtic Isuiirrili^M 

ceatnri* before Maa Mttlkr wa. kfS. 3^ tiage 35. h 


Forbaa, 


KuhtL 
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ojie name of the ‘ Austroasmtie' langruagies,—but has goue much furtlier. He htis sho^vn 
that the langoiiges of Indonesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia also form a. group wliicli be terms 
the ‘ Austrouesic.’ The Indonesian languages thus form a lint betn-een the Austroasiatie 
and the Austronesic languages, the whole forming one great linguistic family,~*calicd 
tlie * Austric ’—extending from the hills of Central India to Easter Islund, off the coast 
of South America, aud covermg a wider area even tliau that of the ludO’Eutopesm tongues. 
Indo-Aryan languages also received attention in the Bengal Asiatic Society. The 

eiirlier contributions w'ere grammars and vocabularies of par* 
indo-Aryui ticular languages or dialects, imd do not immediately concern 

us, though mention mnst he made of the wonderful pioneer work done in this direction 

by Major Eobert Jjecch. We owe to his indefatigable dili¬ 
gence and accurate obscn’ation quite an extraordinaiy num- 
l>er of Toeilmlaries and gnimmars of hitherto untouched Lingu^es. Between 1838 and 
1843 he gave us g nun mars of B nth ill, Balocbl, Failjahl , Fiiabto, Bundeli and Easlimlrl, 
besides vocabularies of Oniiun, Pashai, Laghm^ini, Khuwar, Tirahi, and Dlri. For some 
of these his work is still our only authority, for the hinguages are now either extinct or 
s[K}keii in tracts not since visited by British officers. For others, liis work was aujjer- 
seded only at the end of the nineteentli century'. 

It was in Bombiy that the comiiarative study of the Indo-Aryan laiigmiges was re^ 
GUmed thirty-seven 3'enr9 after the publicatiou of Carey's Report. We find the evidence 
of this in the fourth volume of the Journal of the Bombiiy Branch of the Royal Asiatic 

Society. In the number for January 1853 Sir Tboinaa 
six Xrflkfiie Tvnjf, Rrskiiic Perry, then Chief Justice of Bombay and President of 

the Society, published Ids paper ‘ On the Geographical Distribution of the prhicipal 
Langmigesof India,’ He divided the languages of India into two great chisses,— ‘the 
lamruage of the intruding Arians, or Sanskritoid, in the North, and the Language of a 
civilized race in the South of India, represented by its most cultivateil branch, tlie 
Tamil.’ The former he reckoned as se^'en in numlier, mz., Hindi, Kashnuri, Bengali, 
Gujarati, Marathi, Kiihkapl, and Ofiya, with ten dialects. Panjabi, Lalmda (called by 
him ilultani}, Sindhi, and Manvari he lookeil upon as all dialects of Hindi. Maithilt be 
classed as a ilialect of Bengidt. Since he wrote, it will be seen that many of the forms 
of speech that he looked upon as dialects have been raised to the dignity of being recog¬ 
nized as independent languages. The Southern languai;es he called * Tuituiian or Tami- 
loid.’ He did not seem to be aware of the term ‘ Dmvidian ’ which was first used simul¬ 
taneously in 1856 both by Hodgson and by Caldw'ell. Perry mentioned Telugu, Kanarese, 
Tamil, Malaya jam, Tulu, and (with a query) Goadi. He gave brief descriptive accounts 
of the general characteristics of eadi language, and carefully indicated the hahitat of 
each, the whole Iwing illustrated by an exceUent Language map. It will he observed that 
he altogether ignored the Indo-Cliinese languages, and that he made no mention of the 
Mimda languages, which were not identified by Max Muller till the foUow'hig year. 
IVhilB Perry confined himself to the geographical distribution of the Indian L-iuguages, 
another Bomliay scholar was studying the intenul ion lietween Indo-Aryan and Dravidian 
languages. The same volume of the Jounial of the Bombay Branch of the R. jV. S, 

contains J. Stoveusou’s Comparafive P’ocabalarff of tlte Soa- 
B.flvenw>tt. Sainot'it Voc&Jfleit of Iho Vetnntnlor of 

Here the important question of the borrowing of Dravidian words by the different Itulo- 
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Aryan aud of ite ethnical significance is treated for the first time, and with great 

acumen. It was inevitahle that, at that stage of linguistic science, many of Stevenson’s 
comparisons should be mistaken, but still the article remains a solid contribution to the 
general linguistic science of India. 

On the other side of India, in 1867, John Beames, a young Indian Civilian of barelv 

ten years’ service, attracted attention by the ])ubl]catiou of a 
little auminary of whiit was then known about all the lang¬ 
uages of the country in his * Outlines of Indian Philology.' Five years later appeared the 
first volume of his well-known * Coinjiamtive Grammar of the Aryan Languages of 
Ha«rai«. India.' The same year w'itneased the publication of Dr. 

Hoernle’s first essays in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bergiil on tlie same subject, which were follou'ed in 18SG by his * Grammar of Eastern 
Hindi com])»red with the other Gaudian Languages.’ These two excellent works, each a 
masterpiece in its own way, have since lieen the twin foundation of all researches into the 
origin and mutual relatioasliip of the languages of the Iiido-Aryan family of speecti. 

All this time, for many decades, grammars and vocabularies of individual forms 
of Indian speech Imd l>een issuing in considerable numlrers, Por the better known 
languages, such ns nindiistiim, Mai'fithi, or Bengali, they came out in scores, and 
it must be confessed tlutt most of them were but labour wasted. Each writer 
copied his predecessor, aceoidiug to his capacity, corrected a few mistakes or 
not, introduced a few more or not, and proclaimed a new gospel which was not 
new. Now and then a work of striking merit, sncli as Moles worth’a ALirathi 
Dictionary, Trumpp’s Siudhi or Kellogg’s Hindi Grammar, appetired, hut most of the 
rest were sorry stuff and were hanlly wanted. The less-known languages, though equally 
imporhmt, were studiously left alone. Carey w rote liis Panjabi grammar in 1812, and, 
except for a brief sketcli by Leech, it wms forty years before anyone again attempted to 
describe In a formal nuumer the language of the Sikkhs, But, if this was the case with 
languages whose speakers were uuml^red by millions, the state of affairs regarding the 
scores of minor languages s|)oken by tbousivnds, the languages of the bill-tribes of 
Central India, of the Tibeto-Burmaiis of Eastern Bengal and Assam, was much worse, 
jVn enthusiast w^rote a grammar or compiled a vocabulary here and there. Government 
encouraged its officers to make more, and a few did so,—excellent works in Gieir way 
sir Gflora« cwnpTwU. George Campbell, then Lieutenant-Governor if 

Bengal, printed a set of vocabnlariea compiled liy local 
officials, hut, with this exception, very little was done. Even with the help of foreigners 
the work hardly progressed. The first serious grammar of Pashto,—the language of 
Rutttaa laTsaUsationB^ Afghanistan,—was written by a Russian—Dom—and up to 

quite lately, although numerous elementary grammars hiue 
been written by Englishmen, all the seientific study of this form of speech was citrried 
on by Preach or Germans. Similarly, wo owe the only eiistiiig gramrmvr and vocabukry 
of Newari, the principal language of Nepal, to another Russian. Examples of this kind 
might be multiplied, but, even with outside lielp, the total result was that our knowled e 
of these minor languages, a knowledge most important for the purposes of odmimsf.ratiou 
as well as in the interests of science, was scanty, unevenly distributed, and unequal. In 
fact, w> late as the year 1878 no one had as yet made even a cataJoguo of all the 
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laD"iuige« s])oken in, India, and the ustiiiiat«s of their number varied between 50 or 60 

and 250. Dr, Cost made a brave attempt to put tofjether 
such an inventory in that year, but his " Modem Languages 
of the East Indies ” in spite of all the industrious learning and acumen of its author, was 
confessedly a compilation of existing materials, and these materials were equally con¬ 
fessedly imperfect. It was a tentative work, and was primarily intended to stimulate 
enquiry, not to close the subject. 


Dr. Gust’s work succeeded. It did stimulate eiiquir)% For the first time Goveni- 
meut, as well as European scholars, were enabled to see what little had been done and 
how much, remained to be done. People talked about it and wrote about it. It was 

finally discussed at the Oriental Coiigiviss held at Vienna in 
1886, of which Dr, Cust was himself a member; and the 
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assembled scholars {lossed a i^olution urging upon the Government of India to under¬ 
take * *a delit)enite systematic survey of the langiuiges of India. The proposal was 
favourably received, but the adoption of a detailed scheme was delayed at first on finan¬ 
cial grovmds. Di the year 1894 the matter came within the r^iou of practical politics, 
and the preliminary details came under discussion. The first question to he settled utis 

the extent of the propt>siitl survey, jifter consultation with 
iiinguiBtlc Survey of itnH various local Governments, it was decided to exclude the 

Provinces of l^fadras aiul Burma and the States of Hyderabad and Mysore from its 
oiierations, so that these would cover, from the West to the Bast, Baluchistan, the North- 
West Frontier, Kashmir, the Funjali, the Bomhay' Presidency, Bajputana and Central 
India, the Central Provinces and Bernr, the United Provinces of Agm and Oudh, Bihar 
and Orissa, Bengal, and Assam, * then containing a poj)iiIation of about 224,000,000 out 
of the 294,000,000 of our Indian Empire. 


Then, as to the nature of the Survey, After some discussion it was decided that it 

was prima rilv to t>e a col lec tion of siiecimeiis, a standan.1 

BanlA of the anrv er. 1 i i j. t e c * j 

jiassage waii to be selected for purposes of comjjansou, and 
this was to he translated into every known dialect and sub-dialect spoken in the area 
covered bv the ojierations. As this specimen would nei’essarily be in every case a trans¬ 
lation and would, therefore, run the risk of being unidlomatie, a second specimen ivas 
also to be called for in each ease, not a translation, but a fuece of folklore or some other 
passage in narmtive prose or verse, selected un the spot and taken down from tlie mouth 
of the speaker, Sulfflequently a third specimen was added to the scheme—a standard 
list of wonl and test sentences originally drawn up for the Bengal Asiatic Society in 
1866* by Sir George Campliell ami already vridely used in India. It was obviously desir¬ 
able that, for purjroses of eompaiison, this list should be retained in its entirety*, and so it 
n.'ae done, but a few extra words were addefl. The foundation of the Survey is thus these 
three specimens, — ^the stanrlard translation, the i^assage locally selected, and the list of 
words and sentences. It was then determined that the first specimen should De a version 


I ^0 ]Mropq»£si hj Df. BDhbT iMwl MCJQdiUcl hy ProfoUAr Web^r. Amotif iti amppcitdr* bj word qr hy 

l&tUr Bftith, Bciiiliill, Qmrflott, HqerNlQ^ Max Mflllcr. Rir Munier SInmiBr-Wiiyjim*. Masurs. 
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of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, with slight verbal alteration to avoid Indian pivju- 
dieo!* *, a jjftjfsage which has bofsn previously used and is admirably suited for aiich pur¬ 
poses. * 

This having been decided, I was entrusted with the task of collecting the specimens 
and of etliting them for the iwess. With this object, the various local offioers were in- 
Rtmcted to render me the necessary assistance, and 1 shiiuld be ungrateful did I not 
cordially express my gratitude for the sympatlietic and ungrudging help accorded hy my 
hrethren in the service of the Indian Govermuentfi and by many others, Europeans and 
Indians, missionaries and laymen. 

Belore getting the fipecimeiis, we had to ibid out what it was that we wanted speci¬ 
mens of, and the first thing to l>e done to compile a list 
PraUnviiiKy varieties of speech then known to exist m the area 

under survey. Forms were sent out to each district officer and ]Jolitical agent with a 
request that he would fill in the name of everj' language spoken in his charge, together 
with the estimated number of sjjeiikers of each. The forms came back by degrees, and 
their contents, I must confess, rather appalled me. The total number of languages re¬ 
ported from the suney area was 231 and of dialects 771. Examination fortunately 
showed that some few names were returned over and over agjuu from different provinces, 
and also that it was probable that in many eases the same form of speech -was rei>oi*ted 
under differant names. I may my that, now that the process of elimination has been 
completed, the uumljer of languages spoken in that portion of the Indian Empire sub¬ 
jected to the Survey amounts to 170, and the number of dialects to 5 W, all of which 
nre deseriljed in these volumes. For the whole Indian Empire, the Census of 1921 gives 
188 languages,’ the total numl>er of dialet:ts being unknown. 

The prejjaration of these lists was no easy mechanical process,—the sort of thing 
that could he done by an intelligent clerk. I pass over the difficulties encountered in 

compiling the local lists into geuenil lists, one for each pro- 
compiifttion ortitB vj^nie. Those who have had experience in putting together 

hundreds of returns from different sources will know its Laborious character, and those 
who liavc not can imagine it. But great difficulty was often exjjorieneed in pre- 
jKirini: the local returna that formed the materials on which I hml to work. Each officer 
knew als>ut the main hmgiuige of Uis district, nnd, if he biul been there some time, bad: 
piuWily a working aeqmiinhincc with it. But over and over again no one witli any 
eilucatioii knew imything about the little hoi e-in-the-comer forma of speech which were 
disco vRitxl as soon as sipirt!h was instituted, lict me give one example. In one of the 
Himalayan districts, of which the main InngUiige was Aryan, a small colony wus dis¬ 
covered whicli originally hailwl from Tibet, and which retained its ow'ii languiU?e. No 
official knew it, and intercourse with tbem was conducted through the medium of a 
lingua franca. 1’he district officer entered the name of this language in his return. This 
name was not one word, or two words. It was a solemn pnicession of weird nionosyl- 
lahles wandering right across a jiage. I could make nothing of it, nor could my Tibetan- 
knowing friends. It should lie renieml>ere<l that it was a foreign expression written 


1 It ths tbm pPw&A] ^tronouiiiLi wxnX nf tbe foitud 'm tl]« declnitiQfi of ntfuns, mni tbn piwnt. pi 4 t^ Atd 

future of the Tctln^ 

* T1iob« fipiim DC douM be Inrta^ ih^ now in im Bcto* ii rompteted. 
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down In English letters ns it sounded to tlte untramed enr of a person entirely im- 
ftcq^uaiiited with it. All my cntieaTours to identify tlie mime failed. At last I wrote to 
the district officer and asked liim to make further inquiries. In reply it was explained 
Hint investigation had shown tliat the monosyllabic procession was not the name of any 
language, but was the local method of expressing in broken Tibetan ‘ I don't understand 
what you are driHng at.' 

.\nother difficulty was the fi ndin g of the local name of a dialect. Just as M. 

Jonrdain did not know tliat he had been sjieaking prose all 

liOcftl XADguag«-nO)n«ncUtuTs. , . ,, ^ , . i " . i j. i 

hiB life, so the average Indian villager does not know that lie 
has lieen speaking anything with a name attached to it. He can always put a name to 
the dialect spoken by somebody fifty miles off, but, — as for his own dialect,—' O, that 
has no name. It is simply correct language.' It thus happens fcliafc most dlnieefc names 
are not those given by the speakers, but those given by their neighbours, and are not 
always complimentary. For instiaice, there is a well-known form of speech in tlie south 
of the Punpih called * Jaugali,' from its being spoken in the ‘Jungle,’ or imirrigated 
country bordering on Eikaiier. But ‘ Jangali,' also means ' boorish ’ and local inquiries 
failed to find a single person who tvdmitted that lie sjKjke that language. ‘ O yes, we 
know Jangalt very well, — you will find it a little further on,—not here.' You go a 
little further on and get the same reply, and pursue yovir will-o’-the-wisp till he lands 
you in the llaiputiina desert, where there is no one to siieak any liuguage at all. These 
illuatnitiona show the difficulties encountered by local officers in identifying dialects and 
naming them. 

From the local lists received, as descriiied above, provincial lists were compiled and 
printed. These did not profess to lie accurate cat^ilogues of tiie tongues of India. They 
claliuetl only to represent the then existing knowledge of the state of affairs as reported 
by officers with local exijarience, who did not pretend to he philologicjil experts. As 
such, they forrnetl the Ijusis of the Survey operations, ’\^^ven the lusts were printed, the 
dialects were divided into two main clas.sBs, distinguished by a difference of type, ®iz., 

(1) those wliich were vernaculars of the localities from which they were reported, and 

(2) those which were spoken by foreigners in eiich locality. The latter were once for 
all excluded, and attention was thenceforth devoted on.lv to the former. 

Each district officer waa now iLsked to provitle a set of the three specimens of each 

language locally vernacular tu his district. Careful 5nstruc¬ 
tions were given for the preparation of these specimens. 
It will he rememijored that the fi.rst was to lie a translation of the Ptimhle of the 
Protligal Son. It u'as recogniKed that in many, nay, in most, cases, the translators would 
not know English, and in order to assist them a volume of all the known versions (ff the 
parable in Imlian languages was compiled with the help of the British and Foreign 
Billie Society, of local mitssionariee, and of one or two Government officers who viere 
tfpecially interested in the Survey. This collection, which was puhlislied in 1897, under 
the name of ‘ Specimen Translations in‘various Indian Uingriage.s, ’ contained sixty-five 
versions, and, though ]>rirnarily intended as a too! to aid the execution of tlie scheme, 
aroused some temporary interest among the scholars of Europe. For the Survey, it was 
antieijiated that whoever might have to prepare a specimen, even if he did not know 
English, would find in this hook at least one version from which he could make a 
translation ; aud this, in fact, was borne out by subsequent experience, 
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'riie second Gpeciinen, '^'bich wns to be locally selected, presented no siinilar difficul¬ 
ties, but instractions were given that all spceimetia were to be written (a) b the 
v'eroacular diameter (if there was one) and (6) in the Homan duirncter with a word 
for word interlmear translation. The second specimen was also to be furnished with 
a free translation into good English. to the style of translation into the vernacular, 
local officers were told that the language of literature was always to he avoided. What 
was to be aim«l at w as the acijuisitLoii of specimeus in the home language of each 
translator, whether it was looked u].ion os vulgar jiatois or not. Eor the third s|)ecimen, 
the standard list of words and sentences, blank books of forms were supplied, which 
needed only to lie filled up. 

As each provincial list of languages was completed, the circulars c^ibg for 
s|)ocimene were issued. Tlie latter liegan to arrive b 1897, and most of them were 
received by the end of 1900, though a few' Ijelated sfiecimens contbued to come at 
irrejgular inten'als during the succeeding years. The editbg and collating of the 
specimens l^egan in 1898, The first roxigh work was done in India, hut in 1899 I 
returned to England, where for some years I had the efficient aid of my Assistant 
Dr., now Professor, Konow of Christiania, 


Tlie editbg of the siiecimeiis has Ijeen an bterestUig work, but it involved some 

unexpected difficulties. Before ouythmg could Ije printed, 
a geueml scheme of classificatiou had to he decide<l upon, 
and that on a very imperfect knowledge of the materials. As the work went on 
discoveries were made which rendered revisions of the elosaification necessarv ; and 
sometimes tliese were made too late, so that the materials have not always Ijeeu arranged 
as, with further knowledge, I should like them to he arranged now, Tliis was especially 
the t!iise b regard to the Indo-ChineHe languages, in wtiich my Assistant and myself were 
often walking on ground which hitherto Imd heaii untrodden, and had to deal witli 
languages for which no grammars or dictionaries existed. Here mistake® in classification 
were inevitable; but I am glad that 1 can tbbk that none of first class imjiortance 
were made, and that, on the whole, though I might uow group a few individual languages 
differently from the mmuier m wliich they liave been grouped ii^ the published volumes of 
the Survey, my present knowledge would not lead me to make any suljstantial alteration. 

T have never counted the total niuuber of s£)ecimens received. They amount to 
several thousands, and it .stands to reason that it was not |iossibie to print them all. The 
surplusage was dehlierately estimated for. It was calculated that the specimens would 
vary in value. Several would he received of each dialect. Some would be prepared 
carefully, others ignorantly, others carelessly. Many of them would come from the 
moutlis of uneducated people, hartlly able to grasp the idea of wliat was required. A mass 
from which to select was therefore a desideratum, and this, ui most cose®, was secured. 
It is only in the case of a few' les»-known dialects of the Himalaya and of tlie xVssani 
frontier tliat sbgle specimens were obtained. These were, in all cases, forms of speech 
which had never been recorded b writbg Ijefore, and mistake® in recording them were 
to be expected. Thanks to the constant sjTnpathy and ungrudging aid given bv our 
frontier officers, — the most enthusiastic among my helpers, — many doubtful ^bts 
were cleared up by correspondence, and I hope that b after yeare it will be found that 
these specimens are not very wrong. Abeolurely accurate we cannot expect them to be 
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To give an example of the di^culties experienced, I may mention that the correct ion 
of one specimen was delayed for over six months by a fall of snow in the Hiiidukiislu 
which prevented the Political Agent at CJiitml obtaiiiiii|' the services of the only getatoble 
bilingual speaker of one of the Pamir dialects. Again, in the case of one of the Kahr 
languages of the Hindukush, no one who spoke it could at first be got hold of. At lengtli, 
after a long search, a shepherd of the desire<l nationality was enticed from his native 
fastness to Chitral. He was exceptionally stupid, prolMihly very much frightened, and 
knew only his native language, A Bashgal Shekh was found who knew a little of it, 
and w ho also knew' Chitrall, with his aid the translation of the Famble made through 
Bashgali and Chitmll. Mucli accuracy could not be expected from the result} but, with 
care and the assistance of the loctkl officers, a version was ultimately made, which, though 
it contained some passages that I have been unable to analyse completely, lias very 
satisfactorily complied with the somew'hat stringent philological tests to which it lias Iteen 
subjected. 

This was by no means an isolated example. There were scores of languages for 
wliich no one could lie found who knew any one of them and at the same time English, 
It might be thought, for instance, that our officials w'ould lie familiar with most of the 
languages spoken in the neighbourhood of the t>ort of Chittagong. Yet there is an 
instance on record of a criminal case winch was tried in the Chittagong Hill TractiS, One 
of the witnesses W'os a woman w'ho knew only the Khami language, This was translated 
into Mru, which was then translated into Aiukanese, which was agaiii translated into the 
local dialect of Bengali, from which version the Magistrate recorded the quadnxply 
refracted evidence in English. This makes no reflection on the officer concenied. There 
are parts of India which seem to have hod each a sjiecial Tower of Baliel of its own. 
Prom the little Province of Assam, with its (wpulation of only about six and a half 
millions, — or a million less than that of London,— eighty’one Indian languages 
wore returned at the Census of 1911, and it contained otliers that w'ere not ajiecifically 
returned, MoRZofanti himself, who spoke fifty-eight languages, would have l>e©n 
[xuzzled here. 

As each dialect wiis examined, a specimen or sjiecimeua of it were selected for 
publication and made ready for the press. From the specimens a sketch of the gram¬ 
matical and other peculiarities wros prepared, and n'forence wns mode to any point worth 
noting about the speakers. Dialects were then grouped into languages, and for uacli 
language a somewhat elaborate introduction was provided, sketching the habitat and 
number of speakers; distinguishing the dialects and comparing their cliaracteristics ; 
giving, when known, the ancient history of the language, and defining its relationship 
to other members of the same family; describing briefly the salient points of the liteni,- 
ture, when there was one; supplying a bibliography os full os we were able to moke it; 
and concluding with a sketch of the grammar. The results are to 1>e found in t he 
volumes uf the Survey, to which this is an Introduction. 

Throughout the whole series of operations, one thing lias been steadily home in 
Tii« anrrey * aoUflcUun of these results were not to he bundles of theories, 

faetfl not of tiioawiM. collections of facts. The languages had to tie arranged 

in some order or otlxer, and this necessitated grouping, and grouping necessitated the 
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iidoption of tlieories to relatiotiship.^ So mucli could, not l>e helped; hut l)eyopd this 
every effort Iuih l>een luude to prevent the Survey fiecoming an encyolopsedia of Indlmi 
philolo^ieul scioDce. That will, we may hope, follow when scholars more competent 
than the present writer have had time to digest the immense mass of ordered facts now 
placed at their disposal. Indeed, a beginning has already l>een made. Reference lias 
already been made to Pater Schmidt's discoveries xeganling the Austrie languages, and it 
has hewn a I^itimate source of gratification to me to observe the free use of the Survey 
which lui« lieen made by Monsieur Jules Bloch in his researches into Marathi, by Pro¬ 
fessor Turner and Professor Simiti Kumar Chafcteiji in their im|iortant studies in Guja¬ 
rati and Bengali, and by Dr, Paul Tedesco in liie luminous essays on the history of 
Aryan languages. One interesting result of Pater Schmidt's inquiries may here be 
iulded, its it has a direct counexion with fclie Survey. The Munda laoguagcs, as well now, 
belong to Cbotu Nagpur and the centre of India. It is also a familiar fact' tluit the 
langmigt's spikcii in the Himalaya, far to the north of tliesc Mundd languages, are 
Tibeto-Bunnau in character. But even here the Survey shows us tluit there is a lijie 
of j)eculiiir forms of speech, extendiug from Darjiling to the Panjab, that show evident 
traces of a previously existing language of the Mug^ family, which hfis been overlaid, 
»i> tci speak, Ity the Tilteto-Burniati of the later immigranta, Tlicre is thus evidence to 
show the existence, at some very ancient time, of a common language of which truces 
are still visible from Kanivwar in the Panjah down through Further India and across the 
Pacific Ocean iis far as Etister Island and New Zealand. Philology is not to l>e 
confounded w^itii Bthnology, and here we may leave these interesting facts in the hands 
of ethnologists for further examination. 

In the course of the Survey, it has sometimes l>een diffieult to decide where a given 

form of speech is to be looked upon as an independent Um- 
aad dtniect linage, OF as a dialect of some other defijiite form of sjieech. 
In practice it Inis been found tlmt it is sometimes impossible to decide the question bi a 
manner which will gain nniversal acceidancc. The two words ‘ language ' and ' dialect * 
are, in this respect, like ‘ mountain* and ‘ hill, ’ One hjis no hesitation in saying that, 
say, Everest is a uiountain. and Holborn Hill, a hill, but 1>etween these two the dividing 
line cannot be accurately drawn. Moreover we often talk of the * Darjiling Hills' 
which are over 7,5ItO feet higli, while everyone calls Snowdon, with its poor 3,500 feet, 
a mountain. ‘ Language ’ and ‘ dialect' are often used in the same loose Wiiy. In 
common use we may say that, as a general rule, different dialects of the .same language 
are sufficiently alike to be reiisonably well understood by all w'liose native tongue is that 
langutu^, while different languages are so unlike that sijecial study is needed to enable 
one to undenttand a language that k not his own. Tliis b the explanation of the Cen¬ 
tury Dictioiwry,* but the writer adds that ‘ this is not an essential difference, ’ and 
nowhere is this proviso more needed tliau in considering the Aryan languages of NorthenT 
India. TJiere, mutual intelligibility cannot always he the deciding factor, for the consi¬ 
deration b obscured by the fact that lietween Bengal and the Panjiih every individiml 
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who has received the very slightest ediiCfttion ia hiliiu'Ual, tii his owu home, anil in hie 
own immediate sinrotmiiiiiffs he siksiIcs a local idiom, but in his mtercoofse with 
strani^rB he employs or imdorstamls some form of tluit £;reat tin^a franciv, Hmdl or 
HindostlUii. Moreover, over tiie whole of thk vjist area,—incIudiiiK even Hajputana, 
Ceiitml India, and Gujarat,—the f^reat muss of the vocabulary, ineUidingr nesvrly all tlte 
ivoi^s in common use, is, allowing for variations of pronitnobtion, the same. It is thus 
commonly said, and believed, tlnit thronghout the Gangetic Valley, l>etween Bengal 
and the Panjiih, there L? oue language, and one only, Hindi, witli nmuerous local dialects, 
from one point of vieiv this is correct, luid cannot be deided. Hindi or llindostani ia 
everywhere the bmgnage of administration, and is the one medium of instruction in the 
rural schools. The people, as I have said, being bilingual, little or no iuconvenienoe is 
caused in practice by the employment of the assumijtion, and no one in their fjenaes 
would wish to complicate administration by the introduction of a confusion of tongues. 

And yet, when these numerous so-called dialects of this * Hindi ’ are examined by 
the philologist, and when he attempts: to group and classify, he Is at once confronted by 
radical differences of idiom and construction. Some of these dialect® are as analytical ae 
Englisli,—others are as sjnuthetic as German. Some have the simplest grammar, with 
every w'ord-relationship indicated, not by declension or conjngation, hut by the use of 
help-worils • while others have grammars more complicated than that of Lsitin, with verlis 
that change their forms not only in agreement with the subject, but even with the 
object. To liKik upon all these jis dialects of a single language is as philologically 
impossible, jts it woidd lie, say, to describe German as a dialect of English; and hence, 
in the Linguistic Survey, they liuve been sorted out, according to their grammatical 
systems, into three groups, each of which is given the dignity of a kuiguage,— Biiidrl, 
Easteni Hindi, and Western Hindi. This division has not escaiied criticism. For 
instance the ivriter of the llejiort on the Census of the United Provinces for 1921 sayg' 
that ‘ the difference Ijetweeu sjieaking to a villager of Gorakhpur [where the laugiiage is 
Bihari] and to a jiuigleman of <fh.aniii [w'liere the language is Western Hindi] is precisely 
the difference lietweeu speakimr to a peasant of Devon and to a crofter of Aberdeen. If 
you are intelligible to the one you can with pivtience make yourself intelligible to the 
other.' I myself have never litid an opi>ortuiiity of personally com firing the dialect® 
of Devon and of Alierdeeii, hut I would suggest that the true })oint of difference lias 
been here mis.sed. The question is not whether an Hflueated third person can master 
the two dialects, but whether a Devon jieasjint suddenly transjiorted to Aberdeen would 
lie able to trominiuiicate with the surromiding crofters. T fear that a considenible 
n mount of pjitiejice would have to lie exercised in such a cose liefore intorcommiinitsition 
could lie established, and oven then it ivoiild lie helped out by idioms liorrowwl fmm the 
language of Uncle Toby's .Army in Flanders. 

This briiiirs us Imck to the proviso stated by the writer in the Century Dictionary, to 
which I have iilictidy drawn attenti<ni. The differentiation of a langitigc does not 
necessarily depend on non-intercommiinicnbility with another form of speech. There 
are also other powerful factors to he considered, if we are to look at the subject froni 
a scientific point of view. First and foremost, there is what I have already referred to,— 
grammatical stnicturo. Our peasant of Gorakhpur may or may not be intelligible 
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to the juMg;tfl nia.n of JhAi)!$i, hut that does not do away aith the fact that his language is 
highly synthetic, with a verb the conjugation of which is more complicaited than 
that of Latin. Tlie Jhansi jungleman, on the contraiy uses a tongue adth hardly any 
synthetic grammar at all. His verb has hut one real tense, and tu'O participles. All 
the other relations of time are indicated hy the combination of these participles 
with help-words. The vocabulary of the two forms of speech may he very similar, but 
the whole grammatical structure of the one is radically different from that of the 
other. It is impossible, from the point of view of science, to group them together 
as dialects of a common language. 

There is another factor which exercises inffuence in this differentiation. It is 
nationality. It is said tliat some English peasants w'ould in Holland find little difficulty 
in mahing themselves understood, or in nnderstanding w’hat people say. Yet no one 
would deny that Dutch and English are distinct languages; and this factor is all the 
stronger when each nationality has developed an independent literature. There is an 
excellent illustration of this in Assamese. This form of speech is now admitted to be an 
independent language,—yet if merely its grammatical form and its vocabulary are 
considered, it would not be denied tliat it is a dialect of Bengali. It is certainly 
as closely related in these respects to the standard form of that language as is 
the dialect of Bengali spoken in Chittagong. Yet its claim to be considered as an 
independent language is incontestable. Xot only is it the speech of an independent 
Ttation, with a history of its own, hut it has a fine literature differing from that of 
Bengal both in its standard of speeeh, and in iU nature and content. Here, therefore, 
we have an example of a language differentiated from its neighbours not hy mutual 
iminteJligibility but hr nationality and literature. 
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CHAPTER L^INTRODUCTORY. 

As already stated^ this Llnguistie Survey does not cover the lihole ot India. The 
BxtAEit of Provincea of Madras and Bnmia 

and the States of Hyderabad and 
Mysore were excluded from the 
sphere of its operations. The 
annexed map shows at a glance 
the areas included and excluded* 
The Survey giTCS estimates of the 
number of people speaking each 
language and dialect* It is to 
be regretted that thesse figures 
are ultimately based on the 

survey to«ed On 

Can*u* ofl8«L 1691, butno 

other course was practicable. 
It will, however, be found thAf, 
allowing for tlie necessary ad¬ 
justments and for the growtli of population in the intervening thirty years, the 
totals for the various languages agree remarkably with those given in the Census 
of 1921. The reason for the adoption of the Census of 1S01 as the basis of the Survey is 
that the latter began its operations in 1894. Generally speaking, except when special 
reasons suggest a contrary course, the linguistic tables of an Indian Census deal with 
languages only. They are not conoenied with dialects. On the other hand, for the purposes 
of a Linguistic Survey, an exhaustive conspectus of all the dialects of each language 
examined forms a necesifary part of its operations. As explained in the preceding 
chapter, the first thing done in this Survey wa'4 to obtain lists of dialects from each 
of the local areas with which it was concerned. 'I hey were furnished by the officers in 
charge of these areas in 1896 and the following years. Each local official liad at hand 
the language totals of his District or SUte according to the Census of lS9i. With 
the aid of his local knowledge, and as the result of local inquiries, he was able to state 
what dialects of each language were spoken in his charge, and how many speakers 
there were of eii^h. The total for the dialects of each language hiwi, of course, to 
agree with the then existing figures for the language under which they were 
grouped, and the figures for the dialects were in this w^ay bdirectly based upon 
the Ceilsus of 1891, It took n^vrly three yearn to correct and arrange the figures 
so obtaineil, and it w'ould 1« a work of too great labour to do it all over again 
on the basis of a later Census. Only in the case of a fevv languages, principally 
those of the North-West Frontier, was it possible, for special reasons, to utilize 
the figures of the later Census of 1911. 
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'rhe tigvii^ of the Ceuisus of 1921 deni with a population of 316 millions. The 
Survey figotrea deal only ivith 200 millions. The difference is mainly due to the 
, lanre areas excluded from the Siu-vey, hut the grovvili of 

Barrey autiBties. ” . , i i • j x t TOn-i 

the }K>pulation is also to be tahen into account, in IbUl 
that population was 287^ millions as asfainBt the 310 millions of 1921, 

If we take the fi.gurea of the Survey as they stand, we find that 872 different 
Kumber of LimgoaBes wd languages and dialects are recorded. This is the number 
nuiBots. found in the list given in Appendix I, in which the figures 

for each are compared witli those of the Census of 1021. But in tliis enumeration 
there is a good deal of double counting, as each language and each dialect is there given 
a aepamte number. A lietter idea of the results will be gained from the consideration 
that the Census of 1921 records 100, and the Survey records 179 languages, as 
distinct from dialects. "When counting dialects, it must be borne in mind that, in 
order to make the total for the dialects tally with the nuralier of the sfieakers of the 
language of which they form the members, it has been necessjiry to count the standard 
form of the language as one of the dialects. There are also, inevitably, cases in 
which a language has l>een returned, but its dialects not mentioned, Por Instance, 
the Khasi language (No. 8 in the list) and its dialects are arranged as follows:— 
KMsi, Standard, Lyng-ngam, SgnUng, War, UmpeGtJied, Here, if we eoimt IChasl 
in the list of languages, we must omit ' Stnnchird ’ and ‘ Unspecified' in counting 
our list of dialects and languages, or we shall lie recording the same form of s[ieech 
twice, or perhajis three times, over. Hence, in the above example, we can count only 
tliree dialects as additional to the standard Khosi language. On thU principle, the 1921 
Census has recorded 19 dialects in addition to tlie general language-nameB, The Survey, 
on tiie other liand, has recorded no less tliau 541 dkilect-namee in addition to the 
standard and unspecified forms of the 179 languages. The various forms of sjieech noted 
are therefore 237 (188+191 in the Census, and 723 (170+514) in the Survey. Each 
of these 723 is described in the Survey, in moat cases with more or less complete 
‘grammatical accounts. *4 summary of the details* of these figures is os follows;— 
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It will be noticed that tlie Sub-Family tliat contains tlie greatest number of 

languages is the Tibeto-Burnmn. Tlie words in these lang- 
Tih«t(yBurBiaiiDi»i«stB. Udgesare all either monosyllables, or are built up on a 

monosyllabic l>asL«i, anil are hence peculiarly liable to change. Moreover, so far as the 
area covered by the Survey is concerned, the speakers of the langiiages of tliis Sub- 
Fa mily all live in mountainous districts. As a rule each tribe is sepamteil from its 
neighbours, and languages thus quickly split up into dialects, and each dialect easily 
develops into a distinct language. In this way, while the nvunljer of languages is great. 
the iiuniher of speakers of eai^h, averaging about 17,000, is small. 

On the other hand, while there are only 17 Indo-Arjan languages, the number of 

their speakers is 226 millions, spread over the plains and 
Northern India. Here numbers, natio^lity. and 
liabitat have combined to produce no less than 345 dialects in addition to the 1 i standard 
languages. In this respect, the contrast Ijotweeo the Tibeto-Burmau and the Ai\>an 
lan^ges is marked. The monosyllabic Tibeto-Burmau ^teeeh easily divides and suh- 
divides into numerous distinct aud mutually unintelligible languages. It, a«ian emmple 
of similarly circiimstanceil Arj’aii forme, we take the Eraiuan lungiuiges spoken iii and 
near India and the Dardic languages, we find tliat the two branches, like the Tibeto- 
Bummii languj^es, are spoken in inhospitable mountain tracts, but that they persist. If 
they do BuWivide, the division is not into mutually unIntelHgihle languages, hut mto 
mutually intelligible dialects, held together by a common gramniotican)a3ia. Their 
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sjnthetic chamcter preserves each os a constant whole, and even in their rngged bahitats 
they are only 21 in nnmber spread over a tract extending from Kashmir to the Persian 
frontier and from the Pamirs to the Arabian Sea. In northern India, where there are 
fewer hilly tracts to isolate the speakers, the Indo-Aryati languages are still less io num¬ 
ber ; and, though the dialects are many, the rolatiooship of each to one or other of the 
great parent languages is apparent to the most casual observer. 

It has been already stated that the Survey deals nith the languages spoken by about 

290 millions of people. The following is a summary of the 
number of speakers for each linguistic family :— 


BtiktlatlcB by family. 
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fact that the area covered by the Survey was not the same as tJiat covered by the 
Census. A more detailed siunmary will be found in Appendix IB (pp- dl8 ff.), and the 
complete figures for each language are given in Appendix I (pp, 389 Roughlv 

speaking, the total number of speakers whose languages were survej’cd corresponded to 
three-quartere of the entire popxilation of Europe. Of these, the speakers of the Austric 
languages were abovit equal to the population of Denmark, those of the Tibeto-Buimain 
languages to half that of Switzerland, those of the Dravidian lajiguages to more than 
the combined populations of the United Kingdom and Canada, while the speakers of 
the Indo-European languages about equalled the combined populations of the United 
Kingdom, Korway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Austria, Erance, Spain, Italy and 
Greece. 

Nowhere are there presented stronger warnings against basing ethnological theories 

on Ibguietic facts than in India. There are many instances 
of tribes which have in historic times alumdoned one language 
and taken to another, A striking example is afforded by the tribe of Nahals in the 
Central Pro\'mces. These people appear to have originally spoken a Munda language 

* In 1 it will 1» noticed ihhi numy of the dgam are gin?ii m Poand In iubIi tMtei it ii to b# 
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akin to Kurku, It came under Drai*idian influence, and has hecome a mixed form of 
speech, half Miujda and half Dravidian. This, in its turn, has fallen xmder the spell of 
A.rynn tongues, and is non* in a fair way to becoming an Aiyan language.^ If we were 
to judge by language, a hundred years ago we should have called the tribe ilut^dii. Ten 
years ago it was quite possible to claim it as Dravidian, and fifty years henee it would 
prol)ahiy be described as an Aryan caste. Ttie ‘ unholy alliance ’ between the two sciences 
has long l)wn cojideinnefl, and, has now fallen into disrepute, and I liave hence, in the 
foliowing pages, refrained so far as was jiossible from discussing questions of racial origin. 
IMien I have done so, it has only lieen to bring forward theories regarding the origin of 
nationalities which have Ijeen previously suggested by professed ethnologists, and to 
attempt to throw light on them when they are confirmed by philology. In one case only 
ia it sometimes permissible to draw inferences as to race from the facts presented by 
language. When we find a small tribe clinging to a dying language, surrounded by a 
dominant language u hich has superseded the Neighbouring forms of speech, and which ia 
superseding its tongue too, we are generally entitled to assume that the dying language is 
the original triljal one, and that it gives a clue to the latter*s racial affinities. Take as 
an example the Malto spoken by the Mllmen of Kajmalial. This language is decadent, 
and is snrrmmded hy others which are superseding It. Even if we did not know it on 
other grounds, we should be justified in asserting that its speakers are Di-avidian, hecaiiBs 
tlieir tongue falls within tliat family. But even this relaxation of the general rule, 
whicli was first fluggeeted to me by Sir Herliert llUley, must, as the case of the Nahals 
shows, he exercised with caution. The Nahals are probably ilunda by race, hut their 
present speech is almost Dra vidian. Their decadent language is a twofold jsalimpsest. 
It first began to be siiperseded by Dravidian, and now it is being superseded hy Aryan. 
A careless application of Sir Herbert’s theory would compel us at the present day to 
assume that the trilie was of mixed Kunda and Dravidian origin. With a dominant 
language we can make no such relaxation. In India, the Indo-Aiyan languages,—the 
tongues of civOization and of the caste syatem with all the power and superiority which 
that system confers upon those who live under its sway,— are continuallY superseding 
what may, for shortness, he called the aboriginal languages such as those belonging to 
the Dravidian, the ^lunda, and the Tibeto-Burman families. We cannot stty that a 
TibetO'Burman Kucli or a Dravidian Gopd is an Indo-Arj^an, l>ecause he speaks, as he 
often does, an Indo-Aryun language. The language of the Brabuls of Baluchistan is 
Dravidian, but many of the tribe speak the Erouian Balochi in their own homes, and, on 
the other side of India, some of the tribe of KhiVfiaH apeak a Munda, others a Dravidian 
language, and others, again, the Indo-Aryan Bengali. It may l)e added that nowhere do 
we see the reverse process of a non-Aryan language superseding an Aryan. It is evcD 
^ rare for one Aryan-spe^iking nationality to al>andon its language in favour of unotlier 
Aryan tongue. We continually find tracts of coiuitry on the borderland between two 
languages, which are iniiahited hy both communities, living side by side and each 
speavking its own language. In some localities, such as the District of l^Ialda in Bengal, 
the Survey actually found village in which three languages wem spoken, and in which 
t-be various tribes liad evolved a kind of lingua franca to fiicilifcate intercommunication, 
while each adhered to its ovrn tongue for conversation amongst its fellows. The only 
exception to this general rule about the non-interchangeability of Indo-Aryan langnases 
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is caiL<;etl by religion, Islam lifl» carried Urdu far anil Mfide, mid even in Bengal and 
Orissii wo find Mnsiilman natives of the country whciae veiruiciiljir is not that of their 
compatriots but is an ottempt (often a liad one) to rejiroduce the idiom of Delhi mid 
Lucknow, 

This brings us to the question of trilwl dialects, a subject, that lias not hitherto 

received the attention which it deaervies. The matter is 
Tribal diBiflots. complicated by the fact that very frequently a trilie gives 

its name to a language, not beeause it is specially the language of the trilie, but liecause 
the triljft is an important one in the area in which it is spoken. Take, for example, the 
language which in the Census of 1891 was called * Jatki, ’ *,e. ‘ the language of the Jatt 
tribe.' Bat Jatki is not by any means the language of the Jatt trilie alone. It is the 
language of the whole Western Punjab, in parts of which, it is tnie, Jatts preponderate. 
The name Jafki is hence misleaiding (the mure so, because the Jatts of the Eastern 
Punjab do not speak * Jatki ') and lias been aljandoned in the Survey for the more 
tenable * Western Panjabi' or ' Lalmda So again, in the hills nortli and east of Murree 
there are a numlyer of dialects varying according to locality. One of the important 
triljes living in these hills is the Cliibh, and these Cliilihs everywhere speak the dialect 
of the different places where they live. But the qn^tion-begglng name of * Chihliali * 
or *the language of the Chibhs' was invented, and employed to mean ‘the dialect of the 
bills north and east of Murree,' whereas, there are several dialects spoken by Chibhs, 
and, moreover, the Chibhs are by no means the only people who speak them, 

Auotlier group of tribal tongues are those which are classed in the Survey as tlijisy 

languages, 'fhey are the speeches of wandering clans who 
employ, mainly for professional purposes, dialects different 
from that of the tract over which they may posaibiy have wandered for generations. 
These trilwil tongues may l>e real languages, or they may be argots in which local words 
are distorted into a slang like what we find in the * Latin ’ patter of London thieves. 

i^iially, there is another class of tribal dialects in whicli we find the tongue ol‘ a 

clan which has migrated to some new seat and has gradually 
developed » new language, based on that of its fonner home, 
but corrupted and mixed with that of the people amongst wliom its new Jot is cast. It 
is e^ddent that if part of & Rajputana tribe migrates to a country of which Bundeli is the 
vernacular, while another wends its way to a district in which Marathi is spoken, the 
resultant languages spoken by the two groups of the same tribe will be very different, 
aHbougb both are hosed on Hajivstbani. Such has actually occurred in several instances 
in the Central Provinces, and there are also in other parts of India many cases of 
immigrant trilms which have preserved their original languages in more or less corrupted 
forms!^ Perhaps the most striking example is a colony of speakers of corrupt Sindhi, 
who live ill the upjier Gangetic Doab, 

The identification of the boundaries of a language, or even of a language itself, is 
not always an easy matter. As a rule, mUess they are separated by great ethnic differ 

ences, or bv some natural obstacle, such as a range 
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merge into each other and are not sseparatotl by hard and fast homidiiry 15ties. 
When such boundaries are sjiokeii of, or are sho’ivn on a map, they nuiat always 
be understood as conventional methods of showing definitely a state of thinga 
which is in its essence mdefmite. It must be remembered that on each side of the 
conTentioual line there is a hordor tract of greater or less extent, the langviage of which 
may be classed at will with one or other. Here we often find that two different obser- 
vein report different conditions as existing in one and the same area, and both irwiy be 
right. For instance, in 1911, the then Census placed the north'western frontier of 
SengaU some twenty or thirty miles to the east of that fixed hy the Linguistic Survey 
and I no more maintain that the Survey figures are right than that the Census figures 
are wrong. From one point of view both are right, and from another both are wrong. 
It is aiwnere question of personal equation. Wlieu there is such a debatable ground 
between two languages, I find from esjjerience tliat as a rule a speaker of one of these 
languages classes the speech of the delmtahle ground as belonging to the other. He 
naturally seizes on the points strange to him, and neglects forms with wMch he is 
familiar. For instance, near Bhatncr there is spoken a mixture of Panjabi and Rajas¬ 
thani. The Panjabis say that it is Rajasthani, but the Rajputs say that it is Pofijabi, 
Another example turned, up in the prejiaration of the Survey itself. Wliile I was 
w'orkmg at Fastem Hindi Dr. (now Professor) Sten Konow was simultaneously working 
atlihirathi. £;ich working independently, w'e fimvlly met at the junction point where the 
curious mixed dialect called HaPbl is spoken. From tlie point of view of Etvstem Hindi,. 
I considered that it was a form of Marathi. On the other baud. Dr. Ronow, looking at 
it through Miirathl spectacles, mamtamed that it was a form of Eivstem Hindi. As 
the hist word remained with me, the dialect appeared in the Marathi volume of the 
Survey, but if it liad been put into the volume for Eastern Hindi, I could not have said 
that it was wrongly placed. 

In the following account of the results of the Survey, I shall, for the sake 
Aka to which the toitowto* of completeness, refer also hriefiy to languages of India that 
rnoAriu apply. have not fallen within its scope. Tliese are mainly the 

languages of Burma and of the Deccan. Of the former, a separate Survey is 
now in progress, and it is far from tny purjioae to attempt to indicate its. 
results. But the languages of Burma are intimately linked with those of Tibet 
and North-Eastern India, and it would be manifestly improper to leave tliem 
altogether out of consideration. The speeches of the Deccan are Dm vidian and, similarly, 
they have congeners in northern India, and demand more than a passing reference. ,I 
shall deal first with the lauguages of the iV-Ustric family, as they are probably the earliest 
forms of speech that have survived to the present day. Then I shall deal with thoae that 
came probably later into the country,—the Dm vidian and the Indo-Chinese,—and fkially 
• with the tongues of Aryan origin, concerning the entry of which into India we can speak 
with some certainty. 
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CHAPTER m—THE AUSTRIC FAMILY. 

In the year 1906 there appeared in B runs wick a Uttle book by Pater W, Schmidt entitled 
* Uie Moii-Ebmer-Vblker, ein BindegUed z^siscben Vfilkem Zentralaeieiis imd Austro- 
nesieiia ' which at once attracted the attention of students of language asid of ethnology. 
The author's researches into the languages known as Moti, Khmer, and Kh^l had 
already established bis reputation as a skilled and, at the same time, as a sober philolo- 
^t, and in this work new and far-reaching views, based on solid and wide learning, were 
enunciated. Those views up to the present time have not been seriously clialleuged. 

Pater Schmidt here proved the existence of a great family of 

Anfitrle FAmlly. * - t i i i j_l 

laiiguagoa hitherto not rccognissed, which, altnou^i tno 
languages composing it are spoken by a comparatively smuU number of people, is^spread 
over an area wider than that occupied by any other group of tongue. Its speakers are 
found scattered over Xearer and Further India, and form the native population of Indo' 
nesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia, including Madagascar and New Zealand. It extends 
from Madiigascar, off the coai^t of Africa, to Easter Island which is less than forty degrees 
from the coast of South America. In the North, traces of it were discovered in Kaniwar 
in the Pan jab, and its southern limit included New Zealand. TVest’ of Etister Island it 
covers the whole Pacific Oceitn, except Australia {including Tasmania) and a part of New 
Guinea. 

This ‘ Austric Pamily/ as he named it, he divided bito twosub-fcimilies, the ‘ Austro- 
Nesian * and the ' Austro-Asiatic.' The former included the languages of Madagascar, 
Indonesia, and the islands of the Pacific, while the latter included languages scattered 
over Nearer and Further India, The annexed map, based on that in Pater Schmidt’s 
work, shows their respective localities. 
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The only Austro-Nesianj languages politically cormectad with India are SalAn, spoken 
AMtns iforiftti tribe of sea-gipsies inhabiting the islands of the Mergui 

aftifin- Archipelago and the adjacent parts of the Slalay Peninsnlu 

and 3fala.v spoken in the same locality. These kngimges consequently did not fall 
Biuatwr 0 t BpMkere in laai. within the Sphere of opcmtioEs of the Survey, but on the 
mIw ! - ifiio margin w^ll bo found the number of epeakcra recorded in 

T«*i . s,esi the Census of 1921, 

The Aiistro-Asiatic sub-family is much more strongly represented in India. There 

is hrefc the great 3l6ii-Khmer Branch spoken in Further India, 
AuBtro-Aimtia ^ which wo tiave three represeiAtatives in Burma, in the shape 

of lion, an ancient literary language now spoken in lliaton and Amherst, and Palaiing 

and Wa, loss civilised languages spoken in 
Upper Burma. Khmer and a number of 
other minor forms of speech belong to Indo- 
China, beyond the Burma frontier. Among 
the latter, mention may he made of two 
Totai, , 4,5‘23.7M> languages spoken by >vild tribes of Malaga, 

the Sakei and the Semang. Like Khm6r these are spoken outside the limits of British 
India. Nicoharesc also belongs to this hmnch, and seems to form a connecting link 
lietween the Mu^da languages and lion. 

None of the above languages fell within the operations of the Survey, hut going 

n^orth we come to Khaai, a Mun-Klim§r language spoken in 
^*^**^' the Khasi and Jaintia Hills of Assam. This w'as fully dealt 

with in the Survey. Ita standard dialeet has Ijeen often described, and moreover possesses 
a small literature with which it has been endowerl !iy the locivi missionaries. Khaai is 
more or less isolated alike from its cousins of Burma and from those of India, and has 
stnick out on somewhat independent lines apart from 3Ioti, Nicobarese, and Jlun^n, 
which are mutually more closely connected than any of them is with KhasL With its 
three dialects of Lyng-ngam, Synteng, and War, in addition to the standard fora of 
sbsfti. _ , speech, Khlsi forms an island of ilon-Khmer 

speech, left untouched in the midst of an 
ocean of Tiheto-Burman languages. Logan 
was the first to suggest, and Kuhn subse¬ 
quently showed conclusively, that it and the 
Mon languages belong to a common stock. 
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The resemblances in the vocabularies of Kbasl and of the dialects of the Palaung- 
Wa group settle the question. But the resemblance is not only one of vocabulary. Ihe 
construction of the Mon and of the Khasl sentence is the same. The %'arious 
component parts are put in the same order, and the order o£ thought of the speakers is 
thus shown to be the same. Like Men and other members of the branch, and unlike the 
other Indo-Cliiuese languages by whieh it is surrounded, Kh &sl Ims no tonea.^ On the other 
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ehnnKc of wtcb of Ao Toice, md hi* no wfirenw to Ac ihraptneu or oAerwiss with ibi ^ a m .**.*. , 'net. 

Anitro-Aivitw liogaigeo, iBctndttip Khiei, employ Aii glottil Awt, hat it U » dietioBtiiAiiig e ”* i* 4 a ta^ 
tJ»t eanplofi tt-a t™ toiiefl w^iicb ioilimtiC tbfi tfl*an!iig of * word bf piich 0 i cbftDg* o ■ 
page 450- 
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Imnd, it differs from the other Moii-Klinier languages in possessing the so-calted articles, 
whieh are wanting in otlier memhers of the branch, and iu having gTammatical gender, 
Hciv we must leave the matter in the hands of the ethnologists. It will l>e intereating 
to see if any connexion of tribal customs can be traced, and if the M6ns or Palaungs 
still retain snirivuls of the mutrhirchal state of society which is so ciiaTUCteristie of the 
Khasis, The Palaungs, at suiy rate, trace their origin to a prinoeas, and not to a 
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as stated above (i 


occupi'ing a strong position. The prmci]>al 
of these, Khenvari, with numerous dialects, 
luia its head-quarters at the uorth-efudem 
end of the plateau of Central India, but has 
spread intOs or left survivors in, the plains 
at its foot. It has many dialects, of which 
the best known are Sautall and MundSrL At 
the other, the north-west, end of the plateau, 
in the western Districts of the Central 
Provijices and in Mewar, we find another 
ilunda language, Kurku,' which is said to 
have two dialecte.—Mu’ivasl and NahalTrhut, 


28), the latter is much mixed witli otlier forms of speech and is on 
the verge of disappearing altogether. The otlier Munda languages are less important. 
They are spoken in the neighbourhood of Kherwari or to its South. The principal are 
Kharia, Junhg, Savara, and Gadalia, and they are all more or less mixed forms of speech, 
Kharis is mostly spoken in tlie Hauehi District of Chota Xagpur, and has all the 
charaetei'istios of a language that is dying out and is iieing superseded by an Ar3’an form 
of speecli. Ar}*au principles pervade its grammatioal structure and its vocabulary, and 
it is no longer a rt'pical i^Iunda language. It has been compared to a palimpsest, the 
origiual writing on which can only with difficulty be recogniaed. Juahg is very similar. 
It is spoken by the Juafigs or Fatuas of the States of Kconjiiar and Dhenkanal in Orissa. 
These people are probably the lowest in the scale of ciirdlization of all the MundB tribes. 
Till quite recently the women of the tribe did not even sew fig-leaves together to niake 
themselves aprons, A bunch of leaves tied on in front and another liehind was all that 
wa.s claimed by the most exacting demands of fashion, and this costume was * renewed as 
occasion required, when the fair wearer went to fetch cattle from the wood wliich 
provided licr millinery.' Attempts have lieen made to introduce the wearing of loin-cloths, 
hut 1 know' not with what success. The most souttvern forms of Mii^da speech are those 
spoken by the Stivaras and the Gadabas of Xorth-East ^Madras, 'J'he former have been 
identified with the Suari of Pliny and the Salmme of Ptolemy. A wild tribe of the same 
name is mentioned in Sanskrit literature, even so far back as late Vedic times, as inhabiting 
the Dccciin, so that the name, at least, can boast of great {intiquity. Their Janguagu is 
of consiUeridde interest, and since it was discussed iu Volume IV of the Survey a series of 
excellent Reeders in it have been prepared liy Hr. Eamamurti for the Madras 
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Govenunent. Unfortvuiately, as the exjilwnations are all in Telu^, they are o£ little use 
to £nropeaii students. 

The lftngiiwj>ps of the Branch must once liave been spoken over a Dtuich 

greater area of Iiiduv tlian their present hiibitat. In the 
TraMS of Mundfi South, «ud to a certain extent in ChoU Nagpur, they have 

onfcKidB Uioir prowat orea- suijerecdod by Di^ivJdmti foriiis of Rpc*ec|i, and in the 

North by Aryan or Tilieto-Buim^D tongues. In each ease, honever. they bax-e left their 
mark. As for the Dmvidifiii langmvges, it is very proliable that the rules for tiie 
hannouic sequence of vowels, which form so prominent a feature of lelngu are due to 
their induenee,* and. to the North of Chota Nagpur, the extraordinary complexity of the 
verbal conjugation of the Aryan Biliari is equally probably due to the ainie cause. 
Another interesting point is tliat Muijda numeration is vigesiinai. Tiie speakers count 
by twenties, not by tens as wc and other Europftvue do. But among the peasantry of 
Northern India vjge^uiftl counting is quite usual Insteatl of saying ‘fifty,* they ^y 
' two score and ten. ’ instead of ‘ sixty' they say ‘ three score,’ and so on. Tliis might be 
a ciise of mere coincidence, but that it is niaily an old Mimda survival ie shown hy the 
fact that ifeari, the word used all over Northern India for *a score’, is almost certainly a 
word of llunda origin. But it is in the Himalaya that these Afuijda survix-als ate most 
apparent. At the present day, the IMu^das Imve themselves surx ix ed as a reoogniaed 
people only in the wild liill-country of Central India, and it is in accordance with this 
that they should also have survived for a longer time in the forests of theHiiualamthuu 
oil the .Irvanized plains of Northern ludifi. In the IIiirtala 3 *a, from North-East .Issam 
to the North-East Fanjah, the great mass of the inluibitants siieaks i-imous forms of 
Tilieto-Burmaii tongues, ilost of these arc quite pure of their kind and possess all the 
Iiecidiarities proper to Unit form of speech. But between Darjiling, north of Bengal, 
and Kiinaxvar, north of Simla in the Paujab, there is a series of scattered triiies £{]eaking 
languages called in the Survey ‘Complex I^ronomiiialiaed.’ Most of them belong to 
the'group called by Hodgson ‘ Kirantl but there are also others not mentioned by 
him.'' These languiiges are all Tibeto-Bnrmaii, or belong to some group closely allied to 
the iibeto-Bumuin. hut through them all there runs a peculiar strsiin which it is impos¬ 
sible not to recognize as Mugda, once attention is diawm to it.^ These Complex 
Fronominalized languages arc many in number, and will Ijc further dealt with when wo 
come to the considemtiou of the 'Pibeto-Burtnaii languages. Suffice it here to say that 
the most western is probably KanSix^rl, spoken in the Simla Hills, though there are 
doubtful coses ex’-eii further west. 

The Munda languages were first recognized as a separate group, distinct from the 

Hravidian, In the year lS5-t by tbe late Professor ilax 
Theniima ■ MMDda.* liullcr In liis famouB ‘Letter to Chevalier Bimsen on the 

Classification of the Turanlm Languages/ and received its mme ‘ ilupds ' from Iiiiul 
\s stated on page H, in the comity of scboltirsbip it has ever been an established niJe 
timt the first drscoverer of any fact, whether it be a newly descriliod flower, a newly 

Vcl. IV. p. 2SS* 
i lk,p. iol 

its SAfliWt lllmt'w*. Tbo muif ■ « fmi«l 'atd for tot p«ciptf> agt wJj in 

^ha Atohibhir-ito \yi- 2il0) W a]*o io tit VlyP Purtn. fsh. IflSK ^ F™fe..w SrJwo Wn't HtUel* ■ Prt-Arj^n rt 
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described mineral, or a newly deecriiied group of languages, should have the right to give 
it its name, and tiiat that name shouid be employed by other students itnlees and until 
it has been proved to be entirely false and misleatling. Unfortunately tlus comity 
not observed in the present case. Tivelve years later, Sir George Campliell, no doubt 
unwittingly, ignored the name already given by IVlax Muller, and proposed to call these 
languagKj * * Kolarian*^ because, as he imagined, the word ‘ Kol,' a common, triljal name 
of the Mundfi people,—was derived from an older form ‘ Kolar,’ wliich be apparenth 
connected with the Koiar District of Mysore in Southern India, and looked uixm as 
identical with the Kauarese word kallar meaning ‘thief,* There is absolutely no 
foundation for this supposition, and this name ‘ Kolarion' is not only based upon a 
fantastic error, but is, in itself, objectionable as seeming to suggest a connexion with 
the word ‘ Arjiin ’ which does not exist. 

It is admitted that, with our present knowledge, it might be possible to suggest a 
[setter name than tlmi given by Max Muller, and more than one such have lieen suggested^; 
l>ut, so far as India was concerned, only two names were possible. Sir George CampbeH’s 
authority brought ‘Kokrian’ into a certain vogue during the latter half of the last 
century; but the word was so manifestly bicorrect and misleading that I have had no 
hesitation hi refushig to employ it, and in using the only name which students, in t lie 
ordinary comity of scholarship, should follow, by Teverting to the name originally given 
by the discoverer of the group. 

The Mujada languages beloug to the class known as ‘ agglutinative/ and exhibit the 
G«ne™i ehitaetsr of tho typical jjeculiaritice of sucli forms of speech to an extra- 
lanroages, ordinary degree. The only tongue with wliich I can comimTe 

tiiera is Tnrkl. I have already referred to 5flax Mdller as the first identifier of this group 
of tongues. Let me liere quote what he says about tlie Turk! language of Central Asia 


tt» s iHil ploMf EV to reaij a Torkisli grtomar, wen though oeb may lia™ no «» to li prarti- 

The ingeoioae mya in -luoh the nan.amne prammnticnl forme a™ ‘he 

nJaios the lyalem of dackneioo nnd conjnBatiMi. the tnu^paivncy and intelUgihility of iho whole 

strike all who have a unK of that wonderinl power of the bni.ian mind which hae displayed itself id 

Untmnee.We have hefo« os a lanEoage of perfectly tmnsparei.t etmeture, and s^mmar the loaer 

workinssofwhichwecanetedy ea if wafcriiiiig ih# bnildLng of in a crystal hceluve. An eiamemt 

.rieniaUit Kimarkad, ‘ We might imagine Turkish to bo the reealt of the dclibomUoes cf some omment i^ety 
of learned men bet no such societj could have devised what th^ mind of man produced, left to iteclf lu the 
BteuPCB of Tartary, aud gnideil only by ite innate lawf^ flP by. aa inetinclivc powci- ae ^nderful as aey eithm 

the ^Ims of utteie. . The mort ingenions part of Turkish is undnnUedJy the verb. LiU ^k 

and Sauik-rit, it osMbits a variety ef mooda and teases, sufficient to eapreas tbo mceet shades of doubt, of 
tuimise, of hope, and of supporiiioe. In all thew forme the root remains inlact, and aoonds like the keynote 
through all the modnlatioM prodowd by the change* ef number, mood, and time. But there w one 

feature so peculiar to the Turkish verb that no aualogy can be found in any of the Aiy^u languages, the power 
of oixividing new verUl bases by iho mere ndditioo of certain letters, which give to every verb a native, er 

wiltiTe. or Tuflexive, oi- reciptneal meaning. In their system of oouingation, the Turkish diaieets oan 

hardly be surpassed. Their verl* are like brnnebes which break down under the heavy burden of fruits and 

bloflBOma.' 


Nearly every word of the above applies with equal force to the Mundii lauguagiJs, 
ABEivtinatioii tn the Mnpdi SufEx IS piled ou sufflx, till we obtaui words wliich, to 
langnagoB. Eiiropcau eycs, seem monstrous in their length, yet which 


1 Tio mrnolo^ cf Indie. J. A. S, B., toI. i**t (1666). PL il. Suppleaieiitary Koeib*r. P M, 
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are oon^plete m themselves^ and every syllable o! which contributes its fixed quota to the 
uenerel sispiification of the whole. One example o£ the use of these suffixes, taken from 
Santali, must suffice. The word did means ‘ strike,* anti from it we get dal-ocho^akm- 
tohendae-m-a^e, wliioli signifies * he, who belongs to him who belongs to me, will contmue 
letting himself be struck, ’ If we insert the syllable fa in the middle of the root, so 
that we get dapat^ the beirting becomes reciprocal, and we have a fight, so that dafai- 
ocho-aian-tahen4a&-ti^'n-e means * lie, who belongs to him who belongs to me. will 
continue letting himself be caused to fight.* Again, if we substitute akao^mt for 
the same pugnaeioiia bdividual with a string of owners will, with less disinterestedness, 
continue causing to fight only for himself, Jfot only may we, but ue must emploj thj^ 
iwsy of speech, if, for instance, my slave*s son was too often getting himself entangled in 
affrays. The best idea of the enormous number of complex ideas which can thus be 
formed according to the simplest rules may be gained from the fact that the conjugation 
of the verb * to strike/ in the third person singular aloue, occupies uearly a hundred piges 
in Mr. Skrefsrud’s Santslt Gramiruvr. 

Among other characteristica of the MundS languages we may mention the folloxsmg. 
As in the Indo-Chinese languages, final consonants are often checked, or pronounceti 
without the offglide, thus forming what is often called by Chinese scholars the abrupt 
or * entering tone,’ Such consonants are as uliaracteristic of Cantouese as they are of 
Mundn, and are common, so far as I am aware in all the languages of the Mon Khiiier 
branch of Austro-Asiatic speech.^ Although masculine and feminine nouns are diatin. 
guislied, there are only two real genders, one for all animate and the other for all 
iuivnimate objects. Nouns have three numbers, a singular, a dual, and a plural, the 
dual and plural numbers being indicated by suffixing the dual or plural, respectively, of 
the third personal pronoun to the uoun. Short forms of all the personal pronouns are 
freely used, in each case as verbal suffixes. The dual and plural of the first personal 
pronoun have eacli two forms, one including the person addressed, luid the other excluding 
him. If, when giving orders to your cook, you &iy, ‘ wo shall dine at half past seven , 
you must be careful to use ale for ‘ we,’ not ttboni or else you will invite your servant 
also to the meal, which might give rise to awkwardness. As in many other eastern 
hinguages, participial formations are used instead of relative pronouns. ‘ The dwr which 
you bought yesterday ’ would he rendered ‘ the yesterday deer bought, by you.* Itoots 
are modified in meaning not only by suffixes, but also by infixes, as in da^f a-l mentioned 
above. Tlic logical form of a Munda sentence is altogether different from that of Aryan 
languages, and hence it is impossible to divide it into the parts of speech with whieli ue 
are'’familiar, say, in English. The nearest thing tlmt it has to what we call a verb 
merely aills up an idea, but is unable to make any assertion. The final assertion is made 
by one of the most chametoristie features of Munda grammar, a psirticie known as ‘ the 
categorical a,* % its form, the sentence first unites the represented ideas into a mental 

picture, and then, by a further effort, affirms its reality, In English we say '* John 
came.'* A Santali would first call up a picture of John having come, and then, by 
adding the categorical o, would assert that this picture was a fad.. Hence this a is not 
usfsi ill sentences that do not contain a categorical assertion, e,ff. those which m English 


■ See Oysr Balt, * Ctatoniw MJtdt Eaij Yacilsalirj Srf JBdition, As ibow (i». 33, Net* ’1 dthwiph 

BsUed the * tens* it, pro Sjfly spoaldag, net a. tone *t fllL 
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XIadcim of luiBiuigqil 


lyould contAm a verb in the subjitnctive or optative mood. Mimdl, with wbat is really 
better logic, relegates subjunctive and relative to what may be called the incomplete verb 
in company with what are with ns participles, gerunds, and infimtives* and forms the 
only complete and real verb by the addition of the C(\tegorical o. 

As in the case of several other nncivilized or semi-civiliBed tribes, the names which 

we give to many Mnnda tribes are not those by which their 
members call themselves, but those which we have adopted 
from their Aryan'speaking neighbours. Most of the tribes simply call themselves ' men *, 
the same word with dialectic variations, K61, Korj, Kur-kn (merely the plural of Knr), 
HSy, Hffrt-kO (another plural), or Ho, bemg used nearly universally. The Indian Aiyims 
liave adopted in one case the word ‘ Kbl' as a sort of generic term for any of these 
non-Aryan tribes, and have identified the word with a simihwiy ajielt Sanskrit term 
signifying * pig,’ a piece of etymology which, though hardly in accordance with the ideas 
of European science, is infinitely comforting to those tliat apply it. The Eaj of these 
Kols IB a subject of legend over large tracts of the south aide of the Gangetic valley, 
where not one sentence of Mu pda origin has been heard for generations. The name is 
perhaps at the bottom of our word ‘ coolie/ and of the names of one or more important 
castes which would indignantly deny their Mupdi origin. 
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CHAPTER in.—KAREN AND MAN, 

Before deseribiii§ the laiguages heioDgirg to the Tili^o-Chmoee kuguti^, we must 
refer briefly to two other groups of lauguttges the affilmtion of which is doubtful, and 
which, i^mdiiig the completiou of the Linguistic Survey of Burma have l^n jovi^ona ly 
put down as hidepeadoDt families, lliese ate the Karen Family and the ^ti Famil) • 
Neither is described in the pages of the present Survey. 

The Karen Family. 

Karen is a group of dialects spoken by meraliers of the Karen tnbe scatter^ over 

South Buniui and the neighiiouriiig parts of Siam. Accord- 
ing to the late Professor Terrieii de Lacouperie, they are 
pre-Chinese, and in that case may he connected with the ‘iLui* languages to be presently 
descrilied, with which I have myself noted more than one resemblance. It is po^ible 
also that thev may lie distant rebtionfi of the Kiranti languages siKiken m the Himalaya, 
hut here the cas^ must lie-left for further investigation by the Linguistic Survey of 
Burma. Where so much doubt exists, it is hardly necessary to state that the Karens 
have been identified by some with the lost Ten Trilies, and it is uot actmlly impowible 
that they may have gathered some of their traditions from ^rly dewiah colon^ in 
Northern China. From Northern China they appear to have migrated to the neighlwur- 
hood of Ava. whence, alwut the fifth or sixth century of our era, they 
southward and spread over the hills between the Irraivuddy, the Salwiu, and the Mfe-nam 

as far as the seaboard. I must leave to the 
Linguistic Survey of Burma the task of 
describing the various forms of Karen, Tliey 
are many in numljer. Here it must be 
sufficient to state tlmt the most important 
forms are Karenni, or Red Karen, of the 
north, Pwo and Sgaw of the south, and 
Taungtbu. 

The Man Family, 

The knsump. which heve been pro.^8b.»ny imdec the e..me of • 

mainly epoken ii China and Indo-China, althnneh a few ^ 

Burnw ^e n,ime • Jta' is Chinese and mavns a Southen. Bttrlwnan. It i« .iwd « 

by the Chhwse to certain wild tribe, inhahitins the mountamens tract, of 
.1 that mrt of China borderia* on it. Heinesentative, of two of th^ tr.bes,-th. 

Miiw and the Yao have turneli up in the Soiilherii Shan States anr t eir 

l>een m C&hsiin of 

jiM, _ , languages hartUy concern India, but will no 

doubt lie dealt with in the Linguistic Survey 
of Burmsi. Fttller information regarding 
TWit . them will l>e foimd in the Introduction to 

the Comparative Vocabulary forming Part 
IT of this Volume. 
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CHAPTER IV.—THE TIBETO-CHINESE FAMILY. 

the Aii^tric, no family of gpeecheu is spoken over so wide ati extent 
of the Eastern Hemisphere from Central Asia to Southern 
Earnia, and from Baltistan to Pekin—as that formless, ever 
moving, ant-horde of dialects, the Tihsfco-diinese, The number of its speakers far 
exceeds those of the Austric, and even of the Indo-European family. So vast is the area 
covered hy it, and so apparently infeiite* is the number of its members, that no single 
scholar can hope to master the latter in their entirety. A few of them, such as Tibetan, 
Burmese, Siamese, or Chinese, have been more or less thoroughly investigated hy 
specialists; of others w'e Ivave only a few words, single bricks, each of which we have to 
take as specimens of an eutire house; while of others, again, we know only the names, 
or not even that. 


The first attempts at classifying this mass of languages were made by Brian 

Houghton Hodgson, claruTii ei nen^TuMle women, and his 
works still form the foundation of all similar undertakings. 


f h«tr ClsutfijDStloii. 


Closely following Hodgson came the enthusiastic and indefatigable Logau, to whom we 
are indebted for much that relates to Burma and Assam. After him we find several 
iTriteTS, some like Mason, Cushing, Forbes, or Edkins, armed with a pracfeictil master^' 
of u portion of the field, and adding new facts to our knowledge, and others, trained 
philologists like Max Mflller, Friedrich Muller, or Terrien de Lacouperie, who examined 
the materials collected by the former, and did something towards reducing clnios into 
order. Since then considerable progress lias been made, and, if we confine ourselves to 
our immediate subject, the languages of India and the countries of the immediate 
neighbourhood, it will lie sufficient to record the work done by the late Professor Kiihu 
of Munich, Professor Conrady, formerly of Leipzig, Hr. I^iufer and Professor Bradley in 
America, and, above all, the lirilliant band of scholars which adorns L’Ecole Frau^aise 
d’Extrdme-Orieut at Hanoi under the leadership of Monsieur Finot. Through their 
labours a framework of classification bas been put together which is generally accepted 
by scholars who are in a position to judge its value. They have even succeeded in 
formulating phonetic rules that liridge over the differeuees between what are apparently 
the most widely separated languages, and in suggesting theories to account for the origin 
of the tones which are so characteristic of these forms of speech. In this way the ground 
has been prepared for the Linguistic Survey of Burma, which will, I hope, lie well 
advanced before these words are in type. 


If there is one principle that is universally accepted in comparative philology, it is 
, . _ that languages must he classed according to their grammars. 

of CliLBilflcatton, ^ ” 

Vocabulary alone is hut an imtrustworthy guide. If we 
judge by vocabulary, the Latinized English of Hr. Johnson would have to lie recorded as 
a Romance language, and HhIu as Semitic or Eronian, whereas every one knows that 
English is really Teutonic and TJrdii Indo*Aryan. The rule applies admirably to 
languages like Sanskrit or Lt^tin or English, which /jane grammars, but what are we to do 
when wo come to languages which to our Aryan ideas have no grammar at all—forms of 
speech which moke no distinction lictweeu noun, adjective, and verb, which have no 
inflexions, or hardly any, and which are entirely composed of monosyllablee that never 
change their forms ? According to the ' Century Dictionarygrammar is ' a s3rBtematic 


TlBETO'CaiNlJiiK OUl&IN'H.. 
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account of the usa^s of a biiguase, as rt^aixlti especially tlie jiarts of spceoU it 
distinguishes* tiie forms and uses of inflected words, and the eomhinations of n’ords into 
sentences,' Hence, to answer the alxive question, we innst either abandon our principle 
or enlarge our conception of gnimmar be omitting the word ‘ inflected * frotn the definition. 
We are thus thrown hack on the forms and uses of words genenilly •, that is to say, we 
are comiJelled to lay more stress ujwn a comiiarison of voaihularies, and, ns will he seen 
subsequently, this will really bring ns Ijack to our principle. Tibeto-Chinese languages, 
like the Buddhiste who speak most of them, have ixissetl through many birtlis. Tlkey, 
too, are under tlie sway of katUM. The latest investigations have s^lon^l that in former 
existences they were inflected, with all tlve familiar |Minoply of prefix mid suMx, and that 
these long dead accretions are still influenciiig each word iu their vocabularies in its form, 
its pronunciation, and even the position which it now occupies in a sentence, 'llie 
history of a Tiheto-Chinese word may he compired to the fate of a iiumljer of exactly 
similar stones n hicli a man threw into tlie sea at various places along the shore. One 
fell into a calm ixiol, aud remained unchanged; another received a cositing of mud; 
which, in the course of centuries, itself became a Iiwrd outer covering entirely concealing 
w hat was within; another fell among rocks in a stormy channel, and n as knockefl about 
aud chipped and worn away by continual attrition tiU only a geologist could identify it j 
another was burrowed into by the i>lmlas till it became a caricature of its former self; 
auother was overgrown by limpets, and then was sa worn away and ill-treated by the rude 
waves that, like the grin of Alice’s Cheshire cat, ail that remained was the merest trace 
clinging to the shell of its whilom guest. Laborious and patient analysis has enabled 
scholars to trace the fate of some vocables through all thoir different vicissitudes. For 
instance, no two wonls can apjmrently he so different as ranff and / wo, both of wliieh mean 
* horse, ’ and yet Professor Conrady has traced the derivation of the latter from the 
former, although all that has remained of the original rmtf in the Chinese rnm is the 
tone of voice iit which the latter is pronounced! 


Tradition and comiJarative philology agree in pointing to North-Western China 

between the upper courses of the Yaug-tse and of the 
Oriffinai homfl. Houiig-ho OS the original homc of the Tilwto-Chhiese race.‘ 

Furtlier India and Assam have been iwpulatecl l)y successive waves of Tiheto-Chinese 
invaders, each advancing in turn dow^n the courses of one or more of the principal streams, 
the Brahmaputm, the Cliindwin, the Irrawaddy, the Siilwin, the H4-nam, and the 
3ktd*khoiig, and driving its predecessors nearer to the sca-cimst, or into the mountain 
fastnesses which overlook the valleys. Philology, moreover, teaches us that the earliest 
IHhcto-Chiiiese immigrants must liave found other races settled there. *kmongsfc timse 
were certainly the Mou-Khmers, and possibly also the ancestors of the Karens and of 
those wild triliCfl of ludo-Cliina, whose languages are grouped together in these jsages 
under the title of ‘ ilau. ’ Tiie Alon-Khmers have already lieen dealt with. The Karens 
and the Mans do not fall within the limits of this Survey, but will oertahdy bo discussed 
at length in the Linguistic Survey of Burma now under cousidemtion. They have, 
however, l»eeu briefly alluded to, for the sake of completeness in the preceding pages. 

Tfie I’ilicto-Chuieae family of languages is oouvenieiitly dividetl into two suh- 

families,—^tlvc Tiheto-Burmmv and the Siamese-Chinese. 
Neither of these is fully represented in this Survey. Nearly 
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all the si)eakers of the latter, so far as they 
are included m the ladiaii census returns, 
belong to Fuitlier India, only a few nimor 
dialects beiitg found in .Vssain, where they 
Tot*i. . 1,084,612 I2,ss5,ais M into the Survey net. As for the Tibeto- 

Bunnan languages, this Survey aeeowita for only about a fifth of the wliole, the gi«at 
majority of the speakers of these languages being inhaljitauts of Burma. 

The Tibeto-Burmans appear to liave first mignited from their origtiml seat on 

tile upper coiurses of the Yaiig-tise and Hoiing-ho towards 
tlie head'watens of the Irrawaddy and of the CliiadMiu. 
Tlieiice, it is believed that some followed the upjier coui’se of 
the Bralimaputm, the Saii^xt, north of the Hiinakya, and 
peopled Til>et, A feii‘ of tliese crossetl the ivatershetl and 

occupied the lulls on the southern side of the Himalayau 

range riglit along from Assam, in tfie East, to the Pan jab in tlie West. At the Assam 
Assam-BurmeseBmnch. met and mingled with otliers of the same family 

who liad wandered along the lower Brahinaxiutni through 
the Assam Valley. At the great liend of the river, near the present town of Bhubri, 
these last followed it to the South, and occupied first the Garo Hills, and then w hat is 
now the State of Hill Tippera. Others of them apfiear to have iiecemled the valley of the 
Xapili and the neigbltouring streams into tlie hill*couiitry of Xoith Caclmr, hut the 
mountainous tract 1>etweeii it and the Garo Hills, now known as the Khasi and datntia 

Hills, they failed to occupy, and it still remains a home of the ancient Mtai-Khmer 

s[jeecli. Other membei-s of this Tilieto-Burman hortle halted at the hesid of the Assiim 
Valley and turned south. They took itossesaion of the Xaga Hills, and became the 
ancesti>rs of that confused sampie-liiig of tribes, whose sj^eeches we call for conmiienee 
fciie Xagii gixmp. Some of these pi-yfiably eutereil the eiistem Naga coiuitty* directly, but 
others eatereil the western Xaga country from the Soutli, pto Itaiiipur, and there are 
signs of tills northern movement going ou even at the present day. Other membem 
remained round the upper waters of the Irrawaddy aud the Chindwin, where Knchin is 
now' s])okeu, and there formed the nursery for further emigratioiis. We have apparentlv 
traces of the earlier moveinents in dialects of senile trities,—the so-called ‘Lui*' 
languages—of Manijair, ami in stray dialects, such as Kadu, Szi, Liislii, itaingtha, Ph6n 
(Hjidn), or ilam, scattered over northern Burma. Later, but .still esirlv, settlers in 
Jlauipiu- must have t>een the ^lanijturis, for their langiiase, Melthei, shous not onlv 
poiut.s of agixjement with that spoken* at the present day in its original home in what 
is now the Kachin countiy% but also with those of all tlie other emigrants from 
that tract. Another of these swarms settled in the upper Ijasius of the Ciiindwm 
and the Irrawaddy, and gradually advanced down the courses of those streams 
driving Ijefore themselves, or absorliiug, or leaving tuitouched in the hiirlilands! 
their predecessors, the iloa-KJimers. Before their laugimge had time to change 
materially fram the form of sjieech spoken in the home tliey had left, branches of 
tliese turned westwaivls and settled in the Chin Hills, south of Manipur.’ Tlieie they 
increased and multiplied, till, driven l»y the pressure of population, they retraced their 

‘ Anolli^r twibte sim ii th»t Uhjj* Oon tribn bnmdicd off, oo* fjom the Bdmii» iawdoM, but from the ifuithei,; 
who had orttled in th« Muuipot Vulk-j. UnpiOtie rt^denti}, hnwettr, point* to llio isMuiit abovr ly. the moit ptvbiible 
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steps northwiml in Wftve after wave alons the hillsj leaving eolofiies in LnshaHand, 
Caehar, autl even amongst tiieir cousiuB of Maaipnr and their more distant leilations of 
the Naga Hills. Their descenthnts speak some thirty languages, all different, yet all 
closely connected, and classed together with Meithei as forming the Kuki-Clmi group. 
Another of these waves entered yiin-uan. They do not immediately concern ns, bnt 
they are of more than oi’dinary interest, in that a very ancient form of this speech, 
known as Si-hia, now many eentnries dead, has l>eeu preserved for ns l>y a Chinese philo¬ 
logist. The ^witiciilars given by him liave lieen matle available to Eureptsui stmlents by 
Dr, Laufer in ‘ T’oung-pao,’^ Si-hia was sjxjken on the Xorth-West frontier of Chimi, 
and is the only ancient Tibeto-Barman language with wMcli we are ftcqiiamte<l. The 
modem representatives of tiiis swarm are the Lolos, moat of whom are found in Yffn-nan, 
thongli a few stiay trihes s|)eakiug Lolo ilialects can be found in eastern Burma, The 
main branch of the Chindwin-Irrawaddy swarm, the ancestors of tha nodem Burmese, 
continued to follow its line of march along the rivers, till it ultinurtely occupied the 
whole of the lower country, and founded the capitals of Pagan and Prome. Pinally, in 
quite modem times, another migration of tlie Kachins has pressed towards the south, 
and their progress has Ijeen stopped only by our occupation of TJpper Burma. That 
there is complete historical evi{lefioe for all thirt precedes cannot be pretended. Much of 
it deals with prehistoric times. All thirt I have endeavo’iu'ed to present has Ijeen the 
ojiinions which I Inive based on a comparison of local traditions with the facts ascer¬ 
tained by ethnology and philology. It must Ije confesse<l that some of the steps have 
been taken with hesitation and upon doubtful ground. 

We are treading on firmer soil when we approach the next great invasion,—^that 

of the si'>enkei‘s of the Smniese-Chinese languages. These 

Tbo eiii]ii«8«-OhiaeB8. '■ ^ t , ‘ m • 

are represented in Bntish India by one group,—the lai. 
Chinese also lielongs to the sjime suh-family, but does not concern us. Some authorities 
include Karen in this sub-family, but the affUmtioiv is at present very doubtful, and 
us explained above,* pending the completion of the Linguistic Survey of Burma, I 
followed the Census of 1321 in classing Karen provisionally as lielonging to a sejiarate 

familv. 

* 


The Tais first appeared in history in Yfin-nan, and from thence they migmted into 
Upper Burma. The earliest swanns apjiear to have entered that tract about two thou¬ 
sand years ago, and were small in nuiuljer. Later and more important invasions were 
aiidoubtedly due to tlie pressure of the Chinese. .\ grwit wave of Tai migration descen¬ 
ded in the sixth century of our era from the mountains of southern Yfin-nan into the 
valley of the Shweli and the adjacent r^ious, tuid tlirough it that valley became the , 
centre of their political power. Early in the thirteenth century their capital was fixed 
at the present Mung Mnu. From' the Shweli the Tai or SlrSm, or (as the Burmese call 
them) Shllin, spread south-east over the present Shan States, north into the present 
Khfimtl region, and, west of the Irmwaddy, into all the country lying between it, the 
Chi nd win, and Assam. In the thirteenth century one of their tribes, the A horns, over¬ 
ran and conquered Assam itself, giving their name to the countrj% Not only does 
tradition assert that these Shfins of Upper Banna are the oldest members of the Tai 
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famOy, but tbey are always spoken of Uy the other bmnchcs iw the Tai Long, or Great 
Tai, Avhile these others call themselves Tai Not, or Little Tai* 

These earliest settlers and other parties from Yvui-nan gradually pressed sonthwai’ds, 
driving before them, as u e shall see was also done hy the Tibeto-Burraaiis hi the valley of 
the Irrawaddy, the Mun-Khmers, but the process was a slow one. It was not until the 
fourteenth century of our era that the Siamese, or, as ting' call themselves, Thai, estab¬ 
lished themselves in the great delta of the M^nani, and formed a wedge of Tai-speaking 
people between the Moii-Khmers of Teaasscrim oiul those of Cambodia. The word 
* Siam,' like ‘Assam,’ is but a corruption of ‘ Sham.’ 

'The Shhns of Burma were not so fortunate. Their power reached its zenith in the 
closing y«ir» of the thirteenth centniy, and thereafter gradually declined. The Siam^e 
imd depeiidcucias became a sepiratc kiiigtlom imder the suzerainty of Ayuthia, 
the old capital of Siam. Wars with the Burmese kings and with the Chiuese were 
frequent, and the invasions of the latter caused great loss. The last of the Shhn States, 
. M.ugaung, was conquered by the Burinese king Alomphra in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, but by the commencement of the seventeonth century Shhu history bad. already 
mergcil into that of Burma, and the Shim principiUties, though they were always restive 
a jifl given to frequent relieilions and to intestine ivars, never succeeded in throwing off 
the yoke of tlie Burmaus. 

To siLiu up the history of the Indo-Chiueae languages, so far as it relates to British 
aiiiiittM»T 7 of htatoiy of India. The earliest inhabitants of whom we have any trace 
tho indoCbinese langiusAH. seem to have Iioen the pre-Chinese ancestors of the wild 

‘ihm* trilies uow found in French Indo-China and in China projicr, with whom it 
is jiossible that the Karens of Burma may claim a distant relationship. From ludo- 
Kesia, in the South, came the Mun-Klimers, who occupied a large piirt of Further India, 
including .iVssam. Subsequent invaeions of Tibeto-Buriiums Imve thrust them hack, 
down to the seaboard, leaving a feiv waifs and strays in the highlands of their old homes. 
Of the Tibeto-Bunnan stock, one branch entered Tibet, some of whose descemhmts crossed 
the Himalaya, aud settled on the southern slopes of that range. Others followed the 
course of the Brahmaputra, and even occupied the Garo Hills and Tipjiem. Others found 
homes in the Kaga Hills, in the valley of Manipur, and the uiqier waters of the 
Cbiiidwin and the Irrawaddy. From the last-named region swarm after swarm took a 
southern course. roufe colonies were dropped in the Cliiu Hills, whence again a 
backwash has appeared in modern times in Lnsbai-land, Cachar aud the neighbourhood. 
The rest of the swarms gradually forced their way down the valley of the Irrawaddy, 
where they settled and founded a comparatively stable kingdom. Finally another group 
of Tiheto-Chinese peoples, the Tai, conquered the mountainous country to the East of 
Upper Burma, and spread north and west among, hut not conquering, the Tilieto-Burmun 
Kaebins of the upper country. They also spmid south and occupied the ^lon-Khmer 
country between them and the sea, and their most important memliers now occupy a strip 
of territory running north and south, w'itli Burmese and, lower down, Mon speakers 
on their west, aud Chinese and .^Vnnaniese on their east. Aunamese itself appears to havo 
been originally a Tai language, but it is now so mised with Mon-Khmer aiid Chinese that 
its correct affiliation is a matter of some doubt. 
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Tibeto-Cliinese laugm^ exlUot two of the three well-known ilivisioiis of huauui 
Qonerai cii*«*toTiBtfcB of the isoIatiD;!'. the ag!?lutumting, anti the inflecting, 

tiio TJboto-ciOjioao langMga*. Trom this list it is not to be assumed that an isolating 
language is necessarily iji the earliest stage of its tleveiojiment. All Tibeto-Chinese 

languages w'ere once as^lutinative, but some of tbem, Chinese 
leoiAtiog luvguagwi. jjistance, are now isolating; that is to say,^ the old jireflxes 

and suffixes liave been worn away and have lost their significance; every wortlj whether it 
once had prefix or suffix, or both, or not, is now a luonasj llable; and, if it is desired 


to modify it in respect to tinie, place, or otlier relation, this is not done by again adding a 
new prefix or a new suffix, but by compounding with iti t.e.t simply adding to it, 
some new word which lias a meaning of its own, and Is not huiorjioratied with the 
imiiii word in any way. For examjile, the Chinese word indicating the idea of ‘ going ’ is 
vJt'M, and that indicating the idea of completion is //yfto, and if a Chinaman wishes 
to convey tlie idea of ‘he went,* he says ‘he going completion,’ ~f*a \k‘il /lyrto. 
Even in Chinese, some of these suhsidiary words whicli modify the meaning of the 
principal one have lost their significance as sefiarate vociihlea, and only continue in 
existence as prefixes or Buffixes. Tliis hrings us to the agglutimting stage of language, 
ill wliich sentences are Imllt up of words luiited to formal jiarts, prefixes, suffixes, or 
infixes, which denote the relationshij) of each to the other memliers of the phrase- 

The differences, in kind and degree, lietwecn the various 

AgglvttnatLag Isngtugee. , . . ... ■ 

agglutinating languages are very groat; the variety ranges 
from a scantiness hardly suiierior to Chinese isolation, up to an intricacy which is almost 
incredible. 


We may take the Tai langiuiges jis examples of forms of speech in which the 
agglutinative principle is showing signs of suiiersetling the isolating, while in the Tibeto- 
Burnian family it has practically done so, and but few of the affixes are cajiable of l>eing 
used as words with independent meanings. They are agglutinative languages almost 

in the full sense of the term. ITiere is one more stage wliieh 
we meet but mrely, and even then in s|x)riidic instances, in 
Tibeto-Chinese languages. In it the words used as affixes have not only lost their 
origiiial meaning, but have liecome so incorporated with tJm main ivord which they serve 
to modify, that tliey have become one wortl with it, and the two are no longer cajiahle of 
identification as separate words except by a process of analysis, ^foreover, the root 
word itself Ijecomes liable to alteration. This stage is known m the inflexional, and 
Sanskrit and the other Indo-European languages offer familiar examples of it. 


Before proceeding further, it will lie useful to quote the following general oljserva- 
Expresoion of kbstraot Bud tiooB which Were made hy the late Professor Friedrich Muller 

of Vienna in his great work o)i compamtive philology :— 




The iaaniiOF in which primitivo iL-onceptiooB am furoied is of the greatest, irnportunc# in influeEfrixig 
the forthar dovclopment of a loDgiiage aa a modiuiii for cxptvfl&iDg Uomon tlionght^ Thii^s muy be conedvod 
in tlioir mnctete entirety, or they may be Bub-dlyidoil into their different oomponente, which im? then clusBihed 
HCCurding io certain chamcdoruittCBp and l:^oncairell ns iiiioie nhstritct ides^. Jn the fomiei* the 
duefc not piiMccd fni-ther than to ijitni tiun; in the lattor it dove laps ai'fltjfMJt. conceptions and idime. 

I'he lazkg:aiigci bclongiajf to the fenmer elaffl arCt it is trae* voij pietnrejqno and poeticAh pttfiBeefflng an 
flxtmerditiarily large etook ol ooncrete and chATactoriatic tenoA for mdiTidnal ihings^ but ihey nre c|iiitD nndtted 
for acting ns medio me of hij^her' thought, not being nble tq denote dbetmet idiaa free from all ocddcutal 
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propertiM- Thu llngiusttc t«udeac;, in iU turn, bflnoncse* the mind, K that it ifcmciefi unable to porform 
the higher acta of thinking hr meane of afaetisct idenji. 

There are ntatij langnages which pOAseeci words to denote the Tniiatles of different eniAUilB, but have pot 
no word for SJumah They we nhl* to dutingnuh the variooa mode* of Bittbg by means of distinct pictnwwvM 
torms, but the siniple idea * to ait' cannot find ejpec«joii, Snch Inngnages have no proper conaprehoaaicn of 
form, nnd are ijnite nnfit for the claaeifiration wad oomlaiiation of ideai. The principal reason is that they do 
not pdaeoiiS pwtiolea, that ia, words with a wider meaning, which auppon the act of thinking like aigehmic 
forma las. When such languages aio forced into modem coueeptions, aa, for inatancei in tninahitiag the Bible 
they are at once ovstoomc by the attbetance; they conceive as anbatance what we conceive ae fona> 

The deficiency of such languages ii, to no amall estent, due to the fact that they do not poeaeas a real 
verb, the whole e*prtsaion starting ftom aubatantlvitl couceptioUBL^ 

All the Tiljeto-Cbiuese once Itelouged to the claj^s just described, although 

some of those which haTe developed a Utemture, like Chinese, Siamese, and Tibebm, 
have overcome the difficulty of not ^lotisessinj? a real verb, and are now able to express 
al>8ttuet ideas. But most of those with which we are now concerned, and especially 
the Tibeto-Burinan, are still in the sta^ of being able easily to express only concrete 
ideas. Many of them, for instance, do not possess a ^eml term for so simple an idesi as 
‘ man,' but have to use their own name instead. Tliey can speak of an 

Englishman, a Singpho, a Mand6 or Graro, and an Atleng or ilikir, but they have no 
word for ^ man' in the alistract, ^Vgiiin, Lusli^i has nine or ten w ords, at least, for 
different kinds of ants, hut no word for 'ant’ generally. 

The words denoting relationship and parts of the body are the results of an abstrac¬ 
tion. A father in the abstract, who is not the father of any particular individual, 
is an idea whicli requires a certain amoimt of reflection j and such words are, 
accordingly, hardly ever iieetl alone in the Tiheto-Burman languages, but are (with 
few exceptions) always "preceded by a possessive pronoun, or a noim in tlic genitive 
case. We find ‘my*Mother,' ‘thy mother,’ ‘his himd’; but ‘father,’ ‘mother,’ and 
‘hand' are not used by themselves, Jlost Tibeto-Burmnns would be sadly put to it 
to translate literally such a sentence as ‘the hand ix>sses‘ies five fingers.’ The 
possessive pronoun of the third person occurs, of course, much more frequently than 
those of the first and second iiersoiis, and it has in several languages lost its ]>roiier 
meaning, and has l^ecome a bare meaningless prefix, used with all nouns when they are 
employed in an abstract sense, I have referred to this process in some detail, as it 
well iiiustrates how, as the need for the use of abstract nouns grew with the progress 
of civilisation, it has l>een supplied in a very simple way in a large ckss of languages. 
We have evidence of every stage of the process, and we meet instances of it in tracts so 
wide apiirt as the Hindukush and the Chin Hills.* 

Similarly, the Indo-Chinese verb has gro^vn out of a noun,—another example of the 
development of the abstract from the concrete. The simplest Tiljeto-Burman form of 
‘I go * is the concrete idea of ‘ my going.’ * I went ’ is ‘ my-gobg completion,’ and on 
this system hiis gro^'n the entire conjugation of tlxe neuter verb wliich we find in Tiheto- 

^ It wOtiia W mm correct tp saj tliat Iftnpiflg#* ne kfacr noufl nor ywxh, bnt n “ romettiLng ^ whk*li ji 

neitlicr hotiti etif wbich am be u«?d hr both- Tkit \i no word m capable of emtljr whul 

tbii indefinhe * hcmething ^ ie, tod thp bjr Mflller uf term* boTTO*ed from European gtaminatiital ti'rininolei?;^ boii muled 
turn tbpn BchiilAr, 

^ All ftg^latinatiro lanpidfig-eft dc net fgm al^fftnwt BOtLHii m tbi» war. For in imne ipeerhei^ 

in wblda a ibaiW' fftati of affairu eairtit a special t^rmiPat^Pn « emplojed whieb pirw a purelj abilniet int'iiliinf . 
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Tjutinai) grammars. On thje otlier band * 1 beat biui ' is ‘ b,v*in6 liis l>eatiiig,* whieli wo 
at ouoe see can repreaeut either an active (I lieat hinii), or a passive (he is bejvten by me) 
expression. Tliis explains the etatemeut we so often see that these languages possess no 
passive. They have no voice at all, either active or jjassive, liccause they have no real 
verbs. 

A prominent characteristic of most Tibeto-Cliinese laugiuiges is tlnit they possess 

significant tones. In this they differ from the Mou-Kiimer 
languages which have none. So cliaracteristic are they of 
Tibeto-Chinese that some writers have proposed to group the whole family under tire 
title of ‘ Polytonic,’ a classification wliich is false, for some Tibeto-Chinesc languages 
(such as extern Ti1>etan) do not possess any significant tones at all. The numljer of 

tones varies from language to languirge, e.ff., Siamese and Cantonese have each six, 

while Burmese lias but two; but, wherever they occur, they are of the utmost imiiort- 
once for intelligibility. The essential element of a tone is tlnit it must significant, 
that is to say that, without it, the word with u hieli it should be used, has some other 
meaning or has no meaning at all. If we write such a word, a sign to indicate tiie tone 
witli which it is pronounced is just as important as the letters with wliich it is written. 
If we do not imlieate the tone in ’W riting, we might just as well in English write * ea ’ 
and leave the reader to discover whether we nioau ‘ cab ’ or ‘ cad' or ‘call * or ‘ cam ’ or 
*cau’ or ‘cap’ or ^ear* or ‘eat.* Unfortunately, in writing such Tibeto-Chinese words, 
not only does the method of indicating tones differ from language to language, but for 
many languages no attempt is made to indicate them at all. In the latter case writing 
without tone-marks shows only a iiortion of the language, "VVe know a jxirt of cacti 
word, but not a single complete word. If w'e take another example, this time from 

Siamese, we may take the word often written ««, but this means nothing unless we 

give it a tone. W’e then learn tliat —ina means ' come,' while ^md means ‘scKik,’ md 
mejins ‘a horse,' swa means ' lieautiful,* and .-■?«« means ‘a dog,' In this way ~\md 
\ md —‘tnd is 'the beautiful home comes,* but without the tone-marks it might eignifv 
half-a-dozen altogether different ideas. AVe could not tell if it was a horse or a dog that 
was beautiful or was coming, or if it w'as coming or soaking, or if it was a horee IieJotig- 
ing to a dog, or a dog belonging to a horse, or if the dog was soaking the horse, or the 
horse w’aa soaking the dog. A tone is esRentially au acoustic pitch or change of pitch. 
A word pronomiced on a high pitch means one thing, on a low pitch meiins another, on 
a rising pitch another, and so on. .Vnnamese is one of these langimges, and we need not 
lie astonished that the first missionaries who heanl it compared it to the twittering of 
birds. All the same, a tone has nothing to do with stress or length or abruptness, with 
which we are mpre familiar in European languages. It is a matter of pitcli and jiitch only, 
and affects every word in a language, and (with certain exceptions) each ixirticular word 
always in the same way. The word for ‘ come,’ for instance, is in Siamese always — 
with a mid level tone, and never with any other tone, whatever !»e its collocation in the 
fientence,' Tbis is not the place to disciies the question of the origin of tones, nor, 
indeed, has it yet been finally decided. SufiSce it to say that in old days, the jjartiL-ular 
tone taken by a. word largely depended on its initial consonant, and that Lepius fong 

' Tlrt 4i“»tUia Oi tbe Wt mrthgJ for indicating tono* !■ dUoniwed more in the Introduotfon to ihe CuujpiitBtiTe 
V-DcilirEfljirj farming f**rt U -of ttift Votunip. 
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auf^gestecl, »i)tl liis jirguments have been i»owerfull.T siujjporfced by Professor Conmdy, 
that t-cmes are often due to the disappearance of prefixed. In nditaylbhic word compCMsed 
of a prefix plus a root, the accent was strongly on the root. The natural teudency wjis 
for the unaccented prefix gradually to wear awny^ and, instead of the accent, which, as 
the word was now again a mouosj liable, could no longer exist, the tone was given to the 
word iLs u kind of comiiensatioii, indicjiting the former existence of the disappeared 
prefix. It follows tlmt where prefixes are still userl there is the less necessity for tones. 
Thus, Chinese and Siamese, which have no prefixes, have many, while Hunnese, which 
nscs prefixes more freely, has only two, and these are not used with every word, many 
words having no significant tone. In the Tibeto-Chineise language of Assam and TJjiper 
Burma, which, like Burmese, nre purely a^lutinative languages, wo notice a similar 
paucity of tones. We rarely hear of more than one or two, although it must lie con¬ 
fessed that, oning to the lack of trained observers on the spot, our information on the 
subject is scanty. 

Tilieto-Chiuese languages, and also Mon-Khmer and Mund^, liave unother iieculi- 

arity allied by Chinese scholars ‘the entering tone,’ though, 
proi^erly speitktng, it is not a tone of any kind.’ It consi.^ 
in the ahrTi]it conclusion of a word by a sudden check, and 
we may get an afiproximate idea of its effect from tiie staccato sound of the Euglisli 
‘no' of fieremptory refusal. It is difficult to descrtlie its nature without the tise of the 
technical terms of phonetics, and I therefore content myself with, mcplaining tlmt if a 
word so affected ertthi in a vowel, it is said to be distinguished by a ‘glottal cheek,’ while, 
if it ends in a consonaut, that con.'toiKint is sjiid to lie deprived of its off-glide. Com [taring 
one language with another, we .see that the latter often leads to the former. Tims the 
Lushei mi*, an eye, with a final consonant wanting the off-glide, becomes mhf in Angami 
Naga and in Kachin, both of which are sounded with a glottal check. 


Thft Olott&l Cbeok 
CliAOltfid CoDflonantQ- 


Ord^r ef Words. 


The order of words is not a distinguishing feature of the Tibefco-Chinesc language 

as a whole, There must Inive once Iweii a time when this 

order was not fixed as it is at pitjsent. liVith the disapjiear- 

ance of prefixes and suffixes the want was felt of some method for defining the relation 
which each won! bore to its neighbour in the sentence. Tliis was jiartly done by fi.xiug 
its [wsition, but tlie different groujjs did not all adopt the same system. Each naturally 
amuiged its words in the order of thought followeil by its meinliers, and this order of 

thought differed from grouji to group. We can note the same differences in more 

western languages. A Semitic sjieaker thinks first of what is done, and then of w ho does 
it, so tlmt, say, an Arab says ‘lieats John,* where an Indo-Enropetui speaker, thinking 
first of the actor and then of tlio action, suys ‘John beats.' In this way the onler of 
thought in a sentence throws considerahle light on the meniaiity of the nation to which 
the speaker Ijelongs. The Arab thinks first of what has to be done, and less uigently of 
the agent, while the iTido-Eurojiean first selects his agent, and then tleeidea what he is to 
do. The Siamese-Chinese' languages, like the Mon-Khmer, adopted the onler of subject, 
verb, olrject, with the adjective following tbenoim qualified; while intlieTibeto-Burnmn 
languages we have subject, object, verb, and the adjective usually, but not alwavs. 








OSrBSS OF 70BBS. 


following the noun. Again, in the Tai group, as in MOai-Khmer and Ificoha,reae, tlie 
genitive ease follows the noan by which it is governed, while in Tibeto-Bunnan and 
CluTiese, it precedes it. 

In the preceding pages I have discussed the general question of the Tibeto-Burnuin 
ami the Siamese-Chinese peoples and languages in the order, so far os it is known to as, 
of their appearance in history. I now proceed to describe in detail the languages of each 
of these two sub-families, and for this it will l» most convenient to begin, not with 
Tiheto-Burmon, but with the, for India, less important Siamese-Chineae. The way will 
then be left clear for the consideration at length of the more intricate grouping of 
’Tiheto-Burmon. 




Vot. I, vAat 1, 
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S^initici Group 
Tfll Group 


Toni. 


SumjT. 
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* 4 w 20 o 

Binitlc Group. 


Chin Me 


Ceniu* of 1^61. 


CenAOf of 


T»i Opoup. 


Tht; Sianiesse-ChUiese sub-tauiily eousists of two s^roup,—the Siiiitic and the Tai. 

The former includes Chinese, and, as 
explained aliove,^ perhnp Euren, neither of 
which is ilealt wdfeli in the Snrvev. Chinese- 
is nowhere » vemaeular of British liidiEi 
although natiTes of the Flowerj’ Jjuid are 
found in nearly ever^* large city as niertdiants, 
leather- workers, carpenters, cane workers 
and the like. In ttaugooa and Upi>er Burma there are considerable coromuuities, but all 
are temiKJinry iinmigrujits, wlio are either merchants that have come hy sea, or else 
people from Y {bi*iian. 

Tlie Tai race, in its <liffereut bmnches, is t)e 3 *oiul all question the most widely spread 

of any in the Indo-Clnnese Peninsula, and it is certainly the 
most numerous. Its members arc to be found from Ai^m to 
far into tlie Chinese Province of Ewang-si, and from. Bangkok to the interior of Y'un-nan. 
ITie history of its migration from Y'Ctn-nan into southern Indo-Cliinn lias been already 
brielly described,* It remains to consider the various forms of siiee(.*lt used by tlie nations 
of which it is composed. 

Seven Inngu^^ of the Tai group were recorded in the Census,—Siamese, Lao, Lu, 

Khmi, Baye, Shan, luid KhnmtI. Of these, 
only Kh&iuti imd a stray dialect of Shan are 
found in the area subjected to the operations 
of this Survey. So far as the Census figures 
enumemtc them, the others (except Ahom, 
which is a dead language) were all found in 
British Burma. Excluding Kliamtl, these six 
languages have no less than seven differeut 
written characters, and there are numerous 
dialects. The Siamese character, w hicli was 
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fiurfTF. 
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Lfi . 

O&n 

Daye 

ShKii 

Ahirm 

Khlmtl 








Cainui iif ISH2. 

3,8AZ 

SS^IO 

746 


Total 
SUmeu, 

inveuled in the year 1125, is altogether different from the others. The language, so far 

os British India is concemal, is spoken principally in t)ve 
Amlierst and Mergui Districts of Burma. Lim, a dialect of 
Siamese, is widely siwken in Siam, and in Burma is found in the Amherst District, 

bordering on tliat country. It has an alplmhet of its own, 
Ijorrowed from that of YIou. Lh aud Khiin have a]p!ml>ets 
closely related to that of Lao, Tiiey are spoken in the Kengtung Shan State, just north of 
the Siamese frontier. They are forms of speech intermediate lieta'eeii Siamese aud Shan. 
Daye is spoken by a few people in the Southern Sliau States. I know notlring aliout it. 
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Map indicating the localities in India 
in which Siamese-Chinese languages are spoken. 
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Shou proper is spokeu all over tlie S!iaii States, both Britisli anti Chinese, as far 

tiorth as Medium?', and also in the country to their north- 
west. It has a northern, a sonthem, and a Chinese dialect, 
the last having a sdiglitly different written ciiaraeter, which, like all the other Shan 
alptiahcts, is borrowed from Burmese. The word “ Shan, ’ or, as sounded, Shin, is 
the Burmese pronunciation of “ ShSm,*’ which is tlie correct form, and which reappcJirs 
iii the final syllable of " Assam,” As this Surrey did not cover tlie Sliau States, the only 
example of the language across wliicli it came, was the Alton dialect siKjken by some 200 
immigrants to Assam. These will l)e mentioned again lower down. 

In the year 122S just about the time wlien Knblai Khan was establishing 

himself in Cliiiia, a Shun tribe, the ihoms, entered the 
country now called Assam, where they settled and to wliich 
they ultimately gave their name, ‘ ihom' being Imt a variant pronunciation of ‘ Asam.’ 
They gradually established their power, whicli rmclxed its culmmating point in their 
victory over the Kacharis of Dimiipur in 1540. Tliis made them ma-sters of the 
whole of the Assam Valley, and they continued to rule their territories with vigour 
anil success up to the end of tlie seventeentlv century, when they became infected with 
Hinduism. They lost their pride of race, their habits olmnged, and ‘ insteml of being 
like Ijarbariniis. ’lmt mighty iCsUatriya^ they hsctins. like Brahmans. i»werfnl in 
talk alone,* They irmdually declined in strength, and Assam, after being first con¬ 
quered by the Burmese, was finally annexed by the British in 182t, So com¬ 
pletely Hindttiaeil did they Ijecome liefore their final fall, tliat their language has 
been dead for centuries, and is now known only by a few priests who liave remained 
faithful to their old traditions, ifiom is an old form of the language which ultimately 
liecaine Shan, and it is of great imiJortance for the study of tho mutual relationship of 
the various Tai languages. 

It is curious that, in spite of their long domination, the Ahoms have left so few 
traces of their influence on tlie languages of the Assam Valley, They appear to 
have lieen throughout few in number, and, as their rule extended over various trilies 
speaking different forms of speech, tlie necessity of a lingua franca soon liecame apparent. 
This could only have lieeii either Ahom or Assamese. The latter, being an Aryan 
language, iiosses-sed the greater vitality, and its use was no doubt encouraged by the 
Hindu priests who acquired influence over the niling raee. That influence alone would 
not have l>een sufficient, for we shall see liow in Manipur, wliere Hinduism was 
enthusiastically accepted, the people liave still retained their language, although the 
Brahmans have had to invent a written diameter in which to record it. Although the 
Ahoms have left so few traces on the language of ^Vssam, they have uevertheloss 
laid their mark upon its Uterature. One of the few Aliom words used at the 
present day is bttranfi, ‘the store of instruction for the ignorant.’ as they called 
history, and it is to them that Assam owes the historical sense which created the series 
of chronicles, still called by tiieir old forehru name, tlmt are the pride of its 
literature.' 

When Mogaung was conquered by Alomphra, iv number of Shatis migrated north, 
iind settled here and there in the country round the upiier courses of the Chindwin and 

4 Ifcgflriiinsi tbe iboM Sir Edirtrd GnUi Jij*Urf Aunmy ppn {iFid 
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the Irrawaddy. Tljeir princi|>al eettlemeiit was hi^h up on the latter river in the 

country known os KhAui-tl Long or ** Gr<^t Ehamti*land.'' 
Thence some of them were invited by their kinsmen, the 
Alioms, and settled in Eastern Assam, where they ultimately 
ousted their former hosts, They have developed a slightly 
varying dialect of Shan, and have an alphabet of their own. 
Since then simUl numbers of other Shan tribes have migrated 
into Assam, who are known as Phakials, Tai-rongs (locally 
called Turungs), Noras, and Aitons. The last-named still 
speak Surmese SMn, and use thitt alphabet. Two hundred 
of them uwe counted in the oiwrations of this Survey. The Tai-rongs were enslaved by 
the Eachins en route, and all, or nearly all, now ei)eak Singphd, the language of their 
niusteis. A few of them, together with the Phakials and the Noras, speak a Shan, 
dialect, differing little, if at i\ll, from Khaniti. 
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CHAPTER VI-THE TTOETO-BURMAN SUB-FAMILY. 


We have seen that the Tilieto-Burman people first of all split into two branches^ 
^ ...... , one eoius north and west along the valley of the Sanpo into 

B»iid1is 6 or ue Tiueio* , , ■ > .1 .. -i r i.i* 

Bttrxoflii sub-Fiurdii', 'libet, and the other remamitig on the Bouth side ot tiie 

Himalaya to populate Assam and Burma. So early an ethnical division naturally leads 
us to expect a corresponding division of languages, and such indeed is the case. 
Philologists have hitherto divided the Tilieto-Burman sub-family into two main brandies, 
the Tibeto-Himalayau, and the Aitsam-Burmese or Lohitio. To these we must add a 

third, miseellaneoua groups'diich, for the sate of convenience, we nniy call the North 

Assam Branch. So far as up to the present has l>eeu ascertained, this last occupies nu 
intermediate position lictween the two others, and is spoken by trilies whose ancestors 
appear to have migrated thither independently, and at different times, from the original 


TibfltD-B lEaikla jan 

’SHarih Aaitii^ 

AmEn-BuTtni^ 


Survey* 


CerLinicvf mi- 

440p30a 

00.433 


Total 


1.^UJ07 lUUWpOll 


nidus of the Tibeto-Bunnan race. On the 
margiu I give the number of speakers 
reconled for each braiicb in this Linguistic 
Survey and in the Census of 1921. Por tlie 
iVssam-Burmese Branch the Sun-ey figures 


are much less than those of the Census, as the former did not cover anything like the 
whole Assam-Bnrmese area. Accessions of territory, or a widening sphere of political 
interest, accounts for the large number of speakers of the North Assam branch recorded 
in the Census. 

Thi^j division of the Tibeto-Biirmnn languages is nat> hoivever^ &o sioiplo it 
# * 1 * seems. The question ia considered in detail on pp, lOff. of 
fT> iT* *ipn Volume ril| Part i* of tins Surveyjp and here it must biattiee 

to give the hroad results so far as we have been able to ascertain them. The most 
northern representative of the Titteto-Himalaj'an Branch is Tibehm, and the most 
southern representative of the Assam-Burmese Branch is Burmese. Between them lie all 
the other Tiheto-Burman languages. The two extremes are connected along tno distinct 
linguistic cliauis. The eastern chain consists of the Eacliin and Lolo forms of speech, 
which connect Tiljetau directly with Burmese. The western chain is at first u pair of 
chains each beginning in a different locality, but joining together lower down, like tiio 
letter T. Tlie joint chain then goes on and ends again in Burmese. The eastern limlj 
of tills Y begins with the miscellaneous forms of speech wliieh make up the North 
Branch and continues throng], dialects of the Naga Hills into those of the Bodo 
and Kuki-Chm groups, where it meets the other, western, limb. Tlie latter begins with 
those dialects of Tibetan which have crossed the Himalayan watershed from the N orth 
and have oecniiied the southern face of that range. Tliese also letul us into Bodo and 
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K’uki-Chiii. The joined eoAteni tmd western limbs theu lead ns, lite Kaoliin and IjoIo, 
into Biinueae. This may be roughly repreaonted by the foUoiving dingtam; 

TibeUn. _r--- Original Tibeto- 


Himalayaa Languages. 


Norlh Assam 
Languages. 

Bocfo Group. Nags Group 



Burman Speech. 



Kachin -Lolo, 


Kuki- Chin Group. 


Burmese. 

The localities in which thase groups are sevendly spoken are shown in the map facing 


the preceding page. 

Tibeto-Himalayan Branch. 

The Tibeto-Himalayaii Brunch falls more 
etiftily into three well defiii«l groups. The 
first, or Tihctiui, Group consists of those 
forms of Hiieecli which wo may call Hy their 
general Indian name of * Bh6|in,' iiiid id 
which the moat pwjitiinent representative is 
Tilndun, or the Eliotia of Tiliet. 

This last lumied language hardly concerns 
us, as the Survey does not extend to Tilwt 
proper, liut other forms of Bhotiil, which from 
another point of vieu' inaj' lie looked u|»u 
ns dialects of Tiiietau, are fotind in Baltistnn 
and Ladakh, and have crossed the Himalaji'n 
into the uorthem jsirts of Liilioul, Spiti, 
Kmiiiwiir, the State of Garhu^il, Knmaun, 
Nepol, Sikkim and Bhutan. Tthctan proper 
possesi^e-s tones, due to the loss of old prefixes, but as we go westwards intc Lsidjikh mtd 
Ikdtistau we find many prefixes still in vigorous existence, and, iw a confiequence, no 
tones ill use. Standard Tibetan has a great literature, but the others are mostly corrupt 
dialects with no written records. 

The presence of the few sjieakers of standard Tibetan in British Itidiii is nceideiital, 
and need not detain ns long. Novertbcless, from the point of view of philology- and on 
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Uiakd 

Sb^pa- 

Irfidablii- 


account of itc Utcmture. the tanguage is of greet imporUnoe, ,md. though there ero eo 
fetr eienhere in ludie. ite connexion rrith Indie re mtrmte. It u «e from IiAe that 
Tihe/received the Budllhiet religion and the Kripturee that esplamed it. lllret 8 verj 
alXh^e of Indian origin. anditn«irUeat literature, dating from the 7t. »ntur, a.n,. 

eoLiata niainh- of tianaUtiena of Indian liooks. many of uhich are o"- 

L, it was timae tnmalatiooa that changed the rude apeech of the libetam into 

a eopioua liteiarr language capable of relnodueing the inamte wealtl. of tumakrit in a 
manner at once liteml and faithful to the niirit of the original. 

The stundiml form ol’ Tilietnn i» that apoken in Central Tiliet. in the provincea of C 
midTlg:a..daever.l diaWeta apoken in other parta of tluit country tave 1 .^ caU- 
lomicl in Volume III. K. i of thia Survey. So tar us ludm la coueerued, it mil he suffi- 
^ cient to consider two grouiK of dudeets, —im Eastern and a 

Western. The Enstem iucludea Lhoke, the lanijuage of 
BUutaii; Dii-njon^-kfi, tlie form of Tihetan sicken iu Sikkim; 
Sliarim imd Kagate of Nepal, aod minor dialects found m 
Kumaun mid the State of rTarhwnl. In Latlakli and l^itis- 
tan n't find the Western Group, Litdakhl has been suffieieutly 

atiaUed to have a diatioiiary, and several texts iu the dialect have been jmliUalied 

by Mr. Erancke and other missionaries stationed at idCii. 
Baiti. BiiltT, with n peculiar chaTiu^ter of its own, now obsolete* 

omia some hiatorieiil hooks, but eamiat now lie called a language with a hteiature. 
At the present dny, the popuhitien lieiiig Jluaalnian. the reraiim elinracter used /or 
writinait and iu this medium we have trunalatious of the Gospels iiuda lew Christlail 
tracta puldiaheil in the modem laugu^. Immediately to the East of Balti, between i 
^ and LadakhT, lies the cloaely allied Punk, and, for statistical 

Purik. purposes, the two dialecta Inwe been treatetl as one with a 

ioint total for the iiumlier of their speakers'. As already stated, Balti and Lndaklii to a 
large extent letmii the aneieut |>.efixc» lost by standard Tilietaii, and consciuently they 

have not developed tones. 

The above Tilieto-Biirnmu langimge-s are all forma of aimech whiel, mil at once he 

roeognisod as dialects of. the Bhotia of Tihet (i.e. riliotanl. 

HimsiJhyfliii Several of them Iiftvo Grossed the Himalayiin watershed and 

are now spoken on the sooth side of the great miige, Their arrival there ina-st have heeii 
at a eomlKiraavely late jieriod. for their speakers still acknowledge the relatioaslup with 
tLi pareit language. But there is an older set of laiigllages of the some 
ahich must liave crossed the Himalaya from the North hetore the aiigiwgo of l/bot 
hod cstahlished itself iu ite present form, and which have, in tlie sitoa where we now ini 
them liad their own hiatorv aud, iudependBiitly of Tibetan, their own development, 
althouvli theirmore ilistant reiationsliip wall that h«lgiei.ge caunot 1 « dem«l. li.ose am 
«dle<l the Himalayan ” Tiheto-Burmaii Uiigmiges, aud their general eharacteristics are 

thus deserilj«l l>y Professor Konow *;— 

ThcBe «« sll Td«U>-Bur™ii form, of Bpoeeb, in 

foHtttri ik« not In ihocordanco with TihetovB,™!! priiwiplBi 1 ^ i^nco is oftHn made 

8 e«t«l foHttt animat*, being* »nd ioammihfce thijigB. itjaiiMtireljf 5 higher iittfiib.>r 3 orioii 

in twonfies and not in tens aa i* the c«o in T diatan . Cbinose, .to, 1 the poi^ n^ 

15 ^, PkCaw to Juelihf'i Tlbctaa Diotiiinajys p- ir. 

Ilfs (*t. ii pu 179, Vfith a few Torbil aKemtiona 
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pr-^aoniw o/*e»i Iinre a dnnl in nddiliw to tho otinaay ploml, oml doohk RcU of the anol ond i>1nrtJ uf the 
firit pensoi). one iiieludiop nad the other excluding the person or persona AddtoBsed ; there is iti maav dmleoti* 
e toiidoncj to distingniek the poreou of the aubji'^ by adding proaomiiial snttixoa to the ■verb, so that a kind of 
regular ooDjngatiou is cfiecltsl, and so forth. 

Tu such characteristic^ the dialBcte in <|USHatioii have struck out liDca of their own, in entire diaagp&u* 
ciiont with Titw'to-Buvmun, or otou Tibet©-Chinese, principles. They hsve acoordingly bucomo modified in 
their whole stmoture. It is dtfficuU to hdp inferring that this state of alTairs lunst be due to tlio osisteace of 
OA old hctoiuganeons snbstmtnm of ihn population, which has osercised an iuauenco on the language. That 
,ld population ninet then have spoken diaiccta belonging to a different lingniatie family, and the general modi¬ 
fication of the inner street are of the actual forms of sjicech must 1 m dne to the fact that the leading principle* 
of thoRO old dialecte have been enginfted on the lAngoapcs of the trilsMi in (jnestion. Now it will be .»hecrved 
that nil those feutufes in which the Himalayan dialeota differ from other Tibeto-Bnruiao languages are in 
thorough agreement with the principles prevailing in the Stlaudi forma of speech. It therefore aeema prohublo 
that MupdiB, or tribes speaking a laugnaga connected with tbofe now in use amoug the Mnodts, Imve once 
Jived in the Himalaya and lisve left their stomp on the dialects there spoken at the present day. 

Tbo njon-Tiboto-Banuan chanicterietics mentioned above a-o seldom found togetlior in >me and tht: immo 
form of speech, and some of the distect# Under oonsideratioH have few if any traces of tliem. On thv otiiur 
hand, s^ub© of ih«se features, such as the disdnetioe hetween an inclnsivo and an exclusive plural of the first 
per-otud pronoun, have penetrated much further and are, e.^., found in the westiam disteots of Tibetan. If wo 
consider only tho fnrmatiou of verbs, the most interesting feature of Tibeto-Burmau languages, it will be 
found that Hodgson’s* olavsificatlon mt j non-preiiomiDaliieil and pronominnliacd languages holds good for the 
entire field of Himalayan philology. We shall therefore ltd here to it in the ensuing page* and coiisider the 
Himalnjun dialects Uttder two different headings, non-proa ominslisod and pronomiualisad dialeote. 

The lattar group we shall further nubdivide into two sub-groTips, one oomprisiug several dialects sp'ikeu 
in the east of the valley of Nepal, und the other consistiiig of some forma of speech fooud in Kumaun and 
further towanls the West. 


Non-pronominaliaod Htmalayan Language^ 


Thi* Noii-pTOnomiiializetl dialects arc sitokeu in Cejitml and Eastern Neiwtl, and 

further to the East, in Sikkim and Bhutan, 
A$ most of them are $iKtken in Nepal, the 
statistics j;jven on the niarjjiii are necessarily 
uicumpletc, for the mtmljere tjiven represent 
only those s^ieakers (mostly soldiers in onr 
Gorkha rei^imeuts or immigrants to Dar- 
jilbig) who were found in India Proper. 
The hulk of the speakers, who reside in 
Nepal, is altogether omitted from considera¬ 
tion. On the other bund, thanks to the 
kindness of the Nepal Government, the Snr\'ey has heen sujiplied with very complete 
specimeiifi of most of these languages, and it is possible to j^ive fairly good accounts 
of them, even if w* do not know how many ]»eople speak them. 
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The influence of the ancient language of the IMunda type is not so prominent in 
these languages a.t in those of the pronominalii»:cl group. There are nevertheless 
distinct traces of its previous importance, and we may assume with consideralde 
prohaliility that here we have a case of the old influence receding Itefore that of Tibetan 
and of the Boilo langmures spoken immediately to the East. We appear to have a f.‘le)tr 
example of this in SunwSr, In Hodgson’s daj-s it was a pronominalized language, but, 
if the specimens received for the Survey are to Ije trusted, it is so no longer. Hodgson’s 
Essay was written in 1847, so that., allowing for the date when the specimens for 
the Survey were received, this change fook place In little more tlian half a century. As 
we know bow rapidly Tiheto-Burman hmgui^es which have no literature to act as 
a conservative influence do clumge, this short period need not surprise us, and it is pretty 
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certain thAfc in nil thes6 the Munda charftcteristies were miieh afcmnger 

two or three centurion a-o than thev are tiow. On the other hand we also see m these 
non-iJrouominalized langiuiges links conneoting them uith the Eodo Group. WlietUer 
they are naturally inherent in the languages or have been borrowed from the neighbour¬ 
ing* hmgimgea WD do not know, but, either way, it is the presence of these links wMch 
cause the Hmialayan bnguages to Fonn the we*ttern litiilj of the letter Y alluded to 

on page 63. 

Tlie hejid-quarters of Gunmg, Murmi, Snninir, MSgari, and Mwari are in Nepal, 
and moat of the speakers recorded for the Survey were found in Darjiling and i^e 
neighbourhood, where they formeil an overiow from ttiat country. Elsewhere in 
India the spesikers were chiefly found in Gorfchfl regiments. Only one of them, Newan, 
has any literature. Before the Gorkha invasion the Newars were the ruling nice of the 
countty% and the name of the tribe is only another form of the w'ord * KepSl.’ Newun 
was thus the state language of the countr}' until the overthrow of the Nfiwar dynasty in 
1769. Buddhiam was introduced into Neiml at a very early thvte, and, though Sanskrit 
accompanied it os tlie language of sacred books, Newart also soon became uswl for 
literary puqjoBes. Most Newfir hooks are commentaries on, or translations of, Sanskrit 
BiiddliLst works current in Neiml. hut from the fourteenth century hiscriptions in the 
language li^in to appear, and we have other survivals in the .shape of indigenous diction¬ 
aries, grammars, aud dramatic works with stt^e directions in N6wari. The oldest Tfewfiri 
book with which we are acquainted was written in the 1 ith cl^ntu^J^ aud is a historical 
account of the chief events in Nepkl from a.u, 1066 to 13BS. The language hoii an 
•alphivliet of its own and has received some study from Riiseian and German scholars, 
hut the oivlv EuijlishiiiiVii who Inis examined it was Hodgson, and even he did not give 
it any sjiecial attention. 

Another interesting hmguage of this group is Rdng or, as the Nepalese nicknainie it, 
Lepeha. It is the princi^wl language of Sikkim, aud has an alphabet of its own 
and a literature which is said to consist mainly of works on Buddiiist theology and 
connected subjects. As it is s^jokeu within easy reach of Darjiling it has attracted 
the attention of Euglish scholars, and has been provided with a gnimmar and dictiomirv' 
written on Euro;[iean liiiea. 

In the Prononiiimlized group the influence of the ancient ilunda language is 
Einmbja.n far more appreiit. In all of them we notice the chameter- 
iMSTW*;®s, istic idiom of suffixing iiersoual pronouns to the verb to 

indicate not only the subject but also, often, the direct and indirect objects. When 
a Limbu wishes to say ' I strike him,’ he turns hot-h the ‘ I ’ and the ‘him’ into suffixes 
addetl to the verb. ‘ Strike’ is hip, ‘ liim ’ b and ‘ T is -nff, so he says Mpt^nff. ivhicli 
it ivill be remembered is exactly parallel to the Santali example given on page 3^, borne 
of the langiuiges of this group follow tlie Munda system of coimtbig the higlier numbers 
in twenties. Only two follow the Tibetan system of counting by tens, and the rest Imve 
embarrassed eomiJarative philology by borrowing the Indo-Aryan numerals. In Tilietan 
and the langimges allied to it there is a complicated system for expressing pronouns. 
But the various forms are due to the exigencies of etiquette, aud each implies n 
differont dte^ree of iioliteneas, just as in many other oriental languages we hear such 
exprassiona as ‘this poor slave’ asecl instead of an uncompromisingly egotistical ‘I,’ 
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But ill these proiiomliialized laBjafiuiges, thousli there b ^rej-t variation of proiiomiiiul 
forms, this is imsed on an altogether diffei'eut principle, Esoictty as in there are 

three forms indicating nmnlier,—a singular, a dual, and a plural,—for each person, 
and for the first person we have even greater diversity, there lieiug sexiarate duals 
for ‘ I and thon,’ and * * I and he/ and plurals for * I and you,' and * I and they.' 
In some of the Western dialects we even find what migiit almost W called instances 
of Iwrrouing of ilu^idh words, and a relic of MundS or 3l6ii-Khmer pronuucuition in the 
checked final consonants which hove lieen described on pages 37 and dS. 

As stated above, these pronomhvali^ed languageti fall into two groups, an Eastern 
and ft Western, which, so far as the materials avaihvhle show', are sejxurited from each other 
by a comparatively nude extent of country*. The Eastern group b confined to Eastern 
Nepal and the neighbourhood,—the so-called ‘ Kirant ’ ‘ coiuitry, owing to which they 
were apprapriately named hy Hodgson, ‘ the Kiraatl Dialects/ -Vsi they all inimhit this 
tract figures are available for only a few of them, and these refer only to settlers 
iu Darjilhn; and thereabouts and in no way mdlciite the true numbers of the speaker’s of 

these forms of sjjeecU. I therefore omit 
all figures in the list given on the margin. 
Those curious in the matter can refer to the 
incomplete figures given iu Ap|)endiK I 
{p, 392). All these languages have been 
deseriljcd hy Hodgson, some very briefly, 
and others,—especially Dliimal, Balling 
(a Khambu dialect), andVayu,—atconsider^ 
able length. Limbu has a full moilem 
gmmumr from the jjen of Colonel Senior, hut 
regarding the rest, practically nothing is known 1>eyond the materials collected Ijy 
Hodgson and the sul^seqiient information collected for the Linguistic Survey. 

We know more about the Western Group of the pronominalized languages, as they 
are all spoken in British India. They possess all the Hunda characteristics that 

distinguish the Eastern Group, and it b 
here,—in Kauauri and u neighbouriDg 
dialect,—that we find the checked final 
consonants to which reference has alrejidy 
been made. Tlie most importaut of these 
languages is the Kauauri (also WTitten 
Kaunwaii) spoken in Kanawor, sixty or 
seventy miles north-east of Simla. It lias 
receivetl some study, and has been given 
a grammar and a vocahulftry w*ritteu by 
Euroiieans or compiled under their eneour- 
rtgement. Parts of the Bible have abo been 
translated into it. KnndshI is a curious 
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loDely language spoken in an isolated glen in Kulti, to the north-west of Kauaari, with 
which it has many points of resemhlance. Being surrounded on all sides l>y speakers of 
Kuiul, an Indo-Arj’an language, it has naturally borrowed from it a portion of its voca- 
buUn-', but the character of the liwignnge as a whole clearly iwints to a eonneiioii with 
Kiuiiturl. Manchati, Cliamba Lfihuli, Bunan, and K^inglOi tue spoken still farther to the 
north-west in the mountainous country of Lsthul, Cham ha, and Kangra, Tliey have 
rcceivetl attention from ttie Ladakh missionaries, and gosijels have been ti'anslatetl into 
Jlauehati and Bunan. The remaining languixges of this group are siwkeii a long way to 
the east, in the mountain ranges of the north of Kuniauin Xothiug is known of them 
excq>t what is rocorded in the Suncy, and that is but little; but, with one esception, it 
is sufficient to show that they Ijelong to this group. The exception h Jiuiggall, of which 
the Survey failed to obtain any satisfactory siwciinens. The rniixiG indicates the wildness 
of its forest spieakei-a, and all that w*e can say with ceitiwnty is that it is a memljer of tlie 
Tilieto-Butman suh-fiimily. It has been classetl with the otbei^, for the present, merely 
on account of its geographical position. 

The above remarks conclude our survey of the Hiuialayan Tiheto-Burinan dialects. 
As previously ix)inted out, the indications of the ancient Jlitpda influence on these forms 
of speech is a matter of the greatest interest. It connects languages spoken in Lahul, 
Chamlta, mul Kanawar with the Mugd-i hingnafires of Central India, and, through them, 
with the Khasi spoken in Assam.imd ivitli theMun-Khmer languages of Further India. 
These last lead \\s on to the tongues of Indonesia and Polynesia till we arrive at L ister 
Island, Roughly speaking, wc find this Austric Family of languages extending from 
80“ east longitude to 110“ west longitude, a total of 170 degrees longitude, or very nearly 
half wav round the world, Exceptiiig the Indo-Euroiiean (w hich htis in modern times 
spi-wid from Europe to America) it is the mo^t widely extended of any of the language 
families of the earth. 


North Assam Branch. 

In describing the progress of the migrations of the Tiheto-Bunnan tribes, I Inive 
stated that, after the Tibetan brancli hiul entcre<l Til^et along the course of the Sanjw, 
some of its members crossed the Himalaya and appeared on the southern slope of that 
range. Of these, the most eastern are the inhabitants of Bhutan and Towmig. EioH; 
of them, extending from Towaug up to and lieyond the extreme eastern corner of Assam, 
the hills north of the Brahmaputra are occupied by four tribes, the correct classification 


Korth Bnncrb^ 


of whose languages is a matter of considerable doubt. These are, in order, going from 
west to east, the Akas, Angkas, or Hrusso; the Daflas; the Abor-iliris; and the Jlishmis, 
Most of these people live outside settled British territory. Our kiiowletlge of them 
is thci'efore incomplete, and the figures shown on the margin in no way represent the 

real numbers of the speakers, but only those 
wlio w’ere found in British territory*. The 
Akas or Augkos, as they are called liy their 
neighljours, or Hmsso, as they call them¬ 
selves, dwell in the hills north of Bar rang, in 
a comer heftveen Towang and Assam. Of 
all the North .Vssara languages wc know 
least about theirs. An attempt was made 
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Aka. 




Abov-MltL 


to gain furtlinr informivtion concerning it for tlie purjwses of tlie Survej’, lint our one 

authority, the Aka chief a lnxse pretieuce and help had been 
secured, preferred the freedom of his native liitls to pililolc^y, 
and di«ipi>eared before tlie work was finislied, leaving our iuforniatiou tan tali »iiigly 
incomplete. Eobinson gave us a abort vocabiilaiy in Hesselnieyer a fuller one in 

1868, and J, B. Anderfion another in 1806.' Tlie first differs altogether from the two 
latter, and is apiJarontly really a corrupt Biifla. The Aka of Hessehueyer and Anderson 
is certainly a Tilieto-Burnian language, but it apiiears to have strange and jieeuliar 
phonetic laws which cause it to differ widely from the speech of any other language of 
the hmneh. Even the niimerals and the |iro«ouns have sjiecial forms, though, on the 
other hand, its vocabulary shows pciuts of contact with Ikifia, which do not eeein to lie 
due to liorrowiiig. Tiiere arc very few of the tribe, or of tlie in British territory. 

East of the Akas lie the Dafias, cast of them the Miris, and 
ecOst of them, on Iwth sides of the Bihang river, the Abors* 
The 5Iinfi and the Abors siaiok the same language, vvitlionly dialectic variations,aaid this 

is closely connected with Dnfla, \A*e know a good deal about 
Abor-^UriandBafiti, Eoldnsongave us grammars of both in 
the middle of the last century, and, to omit mention of less imiiortajit notices, in later 
times Sir. Noetlbam has given us a grammar and Mr. .1. H. Ixirrain a dictionuiy' of the 
former, and Mr. Hamilton a grammar of the latter. We have seen fclmt Aka and Bafia 
have points of contact in vocabulary, and at the other end of the ebain Ahor sljows 
signs of affinity to tlie nearfst form of the Misbmi huigunge. 

The Misbmis, who inhabit the hills north of 8ttdiya, «re divided into four tribes, 

sjieakiug three distinct ilinlecta. The most nt?stern arc the 
MiBbmi. Miilu (or, as Kobinson wrote, 2Cedu) or CItulikata Mislitnis, 

who occupy the valley of the Bihang with the adjoining 
hills, and, to their east, the Mithuii or Bebejiya (oiitcastc) 
Misbuiis. These appear to siieak the saroe dialect, or laugimge, but about it we know 
hardly auyfcliing. We Inive only an imperfect vocabulary collected by Sir George 
Campljell. Even the indefatigable Eobinson failtsl to get specimens of it. All that he 
can say is 'they spejik a language peculiar to tbemselves, yet hearing some affiuitv 
to that spoken by tiicir ueighliours the Aliors and Miris.' East of the Behejfyas lie the 
Digsrn. laying or Bigaru Afishinis, beyond the Bigflru river. The 

MijQ- Miju Mishmis are still further east, towards tlie Tjima valley 

of Dr-'iyul, a Kub^prefecturc of Lbtissa. Eobinson has given us grammars and voca¬ 
bularies of both of these, and ilr, Needham has also written a Bigaru vocabulary. The 
two dialects, or languages, are very difierent. 

The North Assam Braneh of the Tibeto-Eiirman tongues is, it must lie confessed, a 
General conoiusiune ae to the rather haphazard collection of languages grouped on geo- 
worth aesem Branch. graphical rather than on philological principles. Our one 

certain couclusiou is a negative one,—that they can be classed neither as Tibeto- 
Hiimilnyaii, nor as Assam-Burmese, thuugli they arc connected with both. Their 
territory is a kind of backwater over which vnrious waves of Tibeto-JBurmun immigratiou 
have swept, each leaving its record in the sjieech of the inhabitantB. They all show 
points of agreement with one or other of the two remaining branches of Tibeto-Burman 
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1 .»,i Hi^ wlmle they cftii be deserilxnl as liiikB which connect the 'riUeto- 

Ian^m?e8 with tlie Aa^iiii-Jiurinefie Bodo, Kaga, Kuki*Cliiii, and Kacbin. 

fi cc nnf> ^Riiifmcse Branch. 

Tl,e piutoMe rac« histoiy of the tril«» wliicli employ tlw lorm. of 
to tlie \i>m-Burme#! Inaacli of Uie Tibeto-Burmaa lauifuages has l>eeii gtaoed at m th 
and n>«« details aill he givea further oa. This 
iivid«l Mu the foUowiag gro«t»^-th« Bode, the SS^ the Kaehm. 

Bum.a. the Lok-Mos'o and the Sak or Ldi. Of these tl« o..ly f 

eaoh as a whole in this Survey ore the Bodo .md the }<aga. the Kaehm. t 
exaimnea eatD Ktiki-Chin, the Sak. and the Burma h,ave 

been imrtly examined, as some of the 
ianguugeis belonging to them fell withiiv the 
area of ita o|>era.tion8, but by far the greater 
number of the langui^eH of these four 
groups belong to Burma, and have not 
been touched by this Survey at all. Finally, 
the Survey has not toucbeil any languages at 
aU of the Lolo-Mos‘o group. The gaps left 
by tins Survey will lie lllled up in duecoui'se 
bv the proiHMieil Linguistic Survey of Burma, and, pending its completion, I do not 
nropose flo far as tlie languagea of Burma are eoucemod, to do more than refer very 
briefly to them, adopting so far as may be the classificatiou autliorwed by our very 
incomplete knowledge. It is quite possible that this cbtssificaticm may have to Ijo 
seriouslv altei^ when the Burma researches are completed. For Bodo and ^aga and for 
some of the Knki-Chiu languages, we are ou firmer gromid, and 1 slmU enter mto 
the suhiect ill greater detail. As i^rds all these groui», we may say that acccinling to 
our iiresent knowledge, the Bodo and Nfiga groujw are tiiose most closely couneeted with 
theTibeto-Himalayan languages, while tire Kuki^Ciiiu and Burma groups dispbvy mom 
independent characteristics. Between these two extremes lie the Kachin and Lolo-llos o 
croups the former lading more nearly related to Kuki-Chm and tiie latter to Burmese. 
The Su’k (Lui) group requires separate consideration, and seems to represent the outcome 
of one of the.ejirliest Tibeto-Burmau swarms. 

T’he "Touii of trilies known as RkIo or B^ra forms the most numerous and important 

section of the non-Aryan triliea of the 
Province of Assam. Linguistic evidence 
show s that at one time they extended over the 
whole of the present province west of Miuii- 
pur and the Naga Hills, esoeiiting only the 
Khasiand Jaiutia Hills, which are inhabited 
by people speaking Khasi, a language of 
a different family,—^the Austro--Asiatic, lo 
tlie north of the Khasi Hills they occupy the 
whole, or nearly tOm whole, of the Bmhina- 
putra Valley. To the west they have made 
the Giuro Hills their own. 'I’o tlie south 
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they Spread over the plains of Caohor imd, further, over the present State of Hill Tippera. 
On the east their sphere of influence was Ixiunded hy !)lanipur i\ud the wild tribes of the 
Xaga Hills. Between the latter aud the Kliasi Hills an inuJortant tribe of them n ere 
settleil in the hills of >’orth Cachar, One branch of the family, popularly known as the 
Koch, extended their power to far wider limits, aud overran the whole of northerii Bengal 
at least as far w‘est as Purnea. 

During the eonrstc of centuries the incml)ers of the Bodo family have suffered much 
from external pressure. Prom the east, in the year 122B a.u. there begim the incursion 
of the Aboms, a Tai race, who occupied the Brahmaputm ^alley, and ruled it for 
centuries till we annexed it. so that, in thjit neighl>ourhood, we know of powerful Koch 
kingdoms only in Western Assam and in Cooch. or Kucb, Bihar. To the east, the Bodo 
tril>es sank into ineignificance, and, except where the mountainous nature of their homes 
has enabled them to maintain their independence, their members can now only be identi¬ 
fied in communities of a few hundreds each. 

- The Bodo countrj" was also invadetl from the south, and this within the last two 
centuries. Presswl forward by their co-tribesmen Iwyond them. Kuki hordes left the 
Lushai and Chin Hills and migrated north, settling in Manipur, the Caclmr plains, and 
more espetially'iii the hill country of North Caebar, wliere the population is now mixed, 
partly Bodo and fiartly Kuki. 

But the most important invasion was tliat of Aryan culture from the west. Vi ith 
its language, it has occupie<l the plains of Dicca, Sylhet, and Cachar, so that the Bodos 
of the Gnro Hills are now separated from their kinsmen of Hill Tippera by a wide tract 
filled w'itli a jxipulation speaking an Aryan language. So, too, with the valley of the 
Brixhmapittra. It is now almost completely AryaniKed, and the old B<xlo languages are 
gradually dying out. The ancient kii^gdom f>f Cooch Bihar now claims Bengali as its 
language, the old forms of speech surviving only in a few isolated tracts. In Kamrup 
and Goalixim, the former liead-tpiarterB of the kingdom of Ka inaru|m, the speakers of the 
Aryan Asstimese and Bengali are counted by hmidreds, while those of Botlo are counted 
by tens. The very name Ktich Ima lost its original significance, aud has now tome to 
mean a Bodo who has Ijecome so far Hinduize<l that he has alnindoned his pruper tongue 
and IS particuhir as to what he eats. Nay, many of those Botlos who still adhere to their 
old form of siieech are trilmgiud. Numbers of them can siteak As-^imese, and in addition 
to this they commonly employ, not only their own pure racy agglutinative tongue, but 
also a curious comiiound mongrel made up of a Bodo vccabulary expressed in the alto¬ 
gether alien idiom of Assanxese. 

I have said above that the word “Kuch” Ims lost its original meaning, imd now* 

signifies a Hindnized Bodo. There is. however, in the 
Kflch lAiieufige. ilftdbupuT Jungle on tlie borders of Dacca and ilymeusiugli, 

in the Garo Hills, and the neighbouring districts of the Assam Valley, a body of jieople, 
known as Pani, i.e. Little, Koeb, which still siieaks a language of the Bodo Group. It 
is neverthelcas doubtful if they are Koches at alb Aecoidiiig to some autlmrlHes they 
are GSrus who have never got beyond au imjierfect stage of conversion to Hinduism, in¬ 
volving merely the abstinence from Ijecf. It has been conjectured that they assmuetl tJiis 
name of ‘Little", or ‘ Inferior* Koches by way of pnjpitiatmg the thoroughly Hindui^ed 
Koch power which was predominant on their iK^rders. If the specimens of their language 
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which I have seen are correct, it is a mongrel Garu liirgel;,’ miseil with Assamese, 
anci is the only form of speech ktiowix at the present day hy the name of Koch. The 
traditions of the epeakors do not, however, connect their tribe with the Garo®, Tlicy 
believe tha* they came from the north*west, f.e., where the Koch kings formerly ruled, and 
they quite easily represent a tribe which had wigraterl from tliere to their present seats, 

* The true KOches are now, at any rate, representetl by the Kacliarls, who inliahit 

Xow'!>oui?, Kamrup, Goaliwm, Cooch Biliar, and the neigh* 
houriiig country. Towards the east of this tract tlvey call 
Boya or Bodo. themselves B4i^, usually mispronoimced " Bodo," and have 

given tills name to the W'hole group of languages of which their tongue is a member. 
Towards the west tliey are called ileches, hut evcn'u'here their spccciv is the same, with 
a few local peculiarities. Their language is a fairly rich one, and is remarkable for the 
great ease w’ith which roots can lie compounded together, so as to express the most com¬ 
plex idea in a single ** portmanteau ” word. Por instance, the sentence go, and take, 
and see, and observe carefully ” is indicated by a single word hi KachSrh Of all the 
Irnigiiaiics of the group it is the most plmnetically develoi)ed, and here and there simws 
sigjis of the eommenceineot of that true inflexion wliich is strange to most agglutinative 
lak'uages. Another interesting fact is that in it we see going on before our eyes thivt 
process of phonetic attrition wliicli, in all the laugiuiges of the family, has turned dis* 
sylliibles into monosyUables, and lias createtl that characteristic isolating appttirance of all 
Indo-Chinese tongues. To take an examplethe word sa means ^ person,’ and the word 
is a causal prefix. Hence the comixaind f~sd means ‘ a made jiersou/ ».c. ‘ a child, for 
the Tibeto-Bunmm mind cannot gmsp the akstnvet idea which we connote hy the word 

♦ child,’ and can think of a child only iu reference to its father, the iierson who made il. 
But here accent comes in. It is put on the second word of the compound, so timt the i 
of/ is scarcely audible, and we get/ sa. Tins accounts for the origin of the wortl for 

* child’ in cognate languages. It is always a monosyllable,/sd, Iwri, or something of the 
sort, ITc should never have known the real meaning of tliis monosyllable had we not 
Kachan for onr gmde. Nay, Kaelmri itself makes secondary monosyllables in this way. 
For instance, rd)* nieans * to l>e dry,’ but/ran, which we now know to l>e contracted from 

means * to nnike dry.* 

is a Umguitge whicli is fairly well-known. Besides schooMiooks, we have for 
the staiidaid Bodo dialect a grammar by Eudle and an excellent collection of folktale.? by 
Anderson, while Skrefsrud lum given us a gramiuiir of 31ecli. 

Closelv connected with Kachari is the Esluiig fi|JOkeii in south-west Now gong and 

theneighlxjurhood. It forms a link l>etween it and Hima-sa. 
uiaaE. yjiLs last is the Bodo language sicken in the hill country of 

iniTii-4*. Xorth Caclrar. The name of the country' in which it is 

spoken has led to its being called ^ Hills Kfichari/ but this has the di^idvantage of in- 
ducing the belief that it amithe ‘Plains Kaelari’ of Kamntp are different dialects of 
the same language'. Really these two are not so nearly eonnectetl as French and 
SiiauLsb. They both belong to the same linguistic group, and both, no doubt, have a 

1 The Din.i.rt flf North Catbir and the Bodo of Knuirup foruiod on* nAtioialit j tlSl iboot A.B., whon Alim« 
woqufred iho forir^T, iirh* it the tiuce otcopied the Ubwifm Villey m Ur a* the Bmlwiaiftitti, *ith theii 

They Iheo leheited mto the North Coehir hifl*. The diffiireatiition hrtweeo Dtml-rt ind rtiodard l^o ho* th«efo« pro 
biWy lakm pUw «nw thit due- Up to tbit thus there Iwd b«n free eoninianisstltli betweeu the two brioehf*. 
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^ , 1 + tVifl nr«< 4 eiit. duv tliev are quite Uistinet forms of s^ieecb, initl it 

common ancestor, uui, at too present tiuj, imiv} « h TfiinS-iuk 

is l>est t« call Hills Kachiri by tbe title wUicli its si^^kere give to themseUes Dima 

Since it was descrilied in the Survey, it has l)eeii given a granunar mid vocabulary bj 

Mr DuiidHs. It has a dialect of its own spoken in south ^wgoug enlled Hojai. 

Going still furtlier up the Aseaun Valley, we find the most 

eastern of the Bodo languages, the ChutiyS, which is fast 

cautiji. It is aixjkeu only by a few Deoris, who form the 

.mestlv oasta of tUo Chutiyi tribe. They- have preserved, in the midst of a iramber of 

iuen races the laii^oaire, relhtioi). and eustoms nhnh they brooglit about a hiuidrrf 

“ears w<o from tl» oo.mtry east of Sadiya, and n hkh. no nmy presume Imve desoended 

to them n-ith C 0 ini»tatively littlo chnnee from a i»nod nntenor to the Ahom mvasion of 

Assam. Their pLnt seats are on the MnjuU Island m Si «.gnr, and on the DlknuiR 

ilZ in north lihhimpur. Of all the langoases of the Bodo sroup. oumjr no diniht 

to its reliition, associations, it appeara to have preserved the oMret cbaraetenslne. and to 

auureoch most iiairiv the origiiml form of sjieech from which they are all denvcd. It 

alid Kachari repres'ent the two extremes, the least deveieiied and the most develoi«I of 

the eronp. Like the latter, it exhibits the remarkable faoihty for forming corapom 
verta to which attention has already been drawn. This » prolobly a elniracteratic of itil 
the dialects of the Boilo group, but it is only these two winch have Imen thoroughly 
Studied, so that ire canaot as yet lie certain about the others. 

Eeturning to western Assam, we have next to consider Onto, or, as it* speakers call 

it, kUiide Kuaik, the lauguage of men. Its proper homo is 
Qiri. hut ife speakers have overflowed into the 

Plains Ht their feet-, and have even mussed the Brahmaputra into Co^b Blimr and 
Jalwi-urir Garo, in it^ stimdard dialect, luia received some bterarj- cultivation at the 
iJds of local missionaries, and, l>esides possessing a version of the Bible has a printed 
dicUonar.’, school lKK>ks, religious and other works. It has a numlier of ihalects which 
hear a strong resemlihmce to each other, though to a foreiguer l^mmg to converse with 
the natives the differoncea art* strikinfg enough. TTmt known os Itong or Kuohu presents 
the gr«deet variatious, aud G4rds from other parts of the Goto Hills con make them- 
selvra fairly- yvell understood wherever they go except in the Atong country. It is 
spoken in the lower Someswari Valley which lies south-east of tlie Garo Hills, and in the 
north-east of the District of itymensingh. It apiieare to approach most nearly the 
ori-inal language from which the various dialects are derived, for we meet typical 
Jltong peculiarities in the most widely seiiarated localities, where Garo, hi a more or less 

corrupt form, is spoken. A language closely connected with 
ig Rahha, which has most speakers in tlie District of 
Goalparu but which is dying out. Rabha seems to be a Hindu name for tiie tribe, and 
many men so called are piire Kfichnris. At one time they formed the fighUng clan of 
the Bodo family, and members of it joined the three jVssmii regiments before they 
took to recruiting Gorkhas. 

Tho remaining imi»i-taiit Janguiige of the Bodo Group is Tipura. Its home is the 

State of Hill Tipiiem and the atljoining portion of theChitia- 
^ong Hill Tracts, but siieakers of it are also foiutd in Dacca, 
Sylluit, and Cadmr. The ciiittagong HiU Tracts people call it Mniiig. It shouts iioints 
of ecnnexion with both Dlma-saand Ghrfiyftnd generally hits all the characteristics of 
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the j?n)up in n liich it is included. An interesting: iioint is tiint the word for ‘ man * 
is Mt-dk, which is almost identionl with the name Bara hy which the Kacharls of 
Knmrup and the neighiKmrhood call themselves. 

To complete the survey of this group, we may mention iloran, a language which is 

Ijelieved to he now extiiict. The Morfins were the first tril>e 
conquered by the Alioms when they entered Assam from over 
the Patkoi, They 1>ec!mie the Gilieonttes of their vanquishers, lieing employetl hy them 
as carriers of firewood, and are atill found in Sibeagar and Lakliimpur. Tlieir language 
belonged to the Bodo group, but they have nearly all aljaiidoned it in favour of Aasamese. 

While the number of speakers of languages Ijelongmg to the NagS Group is less than 

half that of those whose mother speet:h is Bodo, the mimiier 
ETfigS Group. A'^a languages is more than four times as many. The 

extraordinary diversities of speech, differ¬ 
ences of language, not- merely of dialect, 
which characterise the hill comitry Ijetween 
the l^atkoi Eauge on the east, the Jaintia 
Hills on the west, the Brnhmap\itm Valley 
on the north, and Wauipur on the south, 
render it one of the most interesting fields 
for investigatioji by the philologist. 'ITie 
Assam Valley pro]x>r is liounded on tlie 
south by ranges of hills separating it from 
Sylhet and Civchar. At its western end these hills are com- 
imndively low, and under the name of the Giiro Hills are 
uihahited hy a i>fx>ple sijeakmg a laiigiuige of the Bodo Group. As we go west they 
Ijecome the Klmsi mid Jaintia Hills, with summits rising more than six thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. Then wc have a drop uito the valleys of the Kapili and the 
DhansirL, a country of low hills forming the subdivision of A'orth Caebar. Further east, 
the general level of the tract rapidly rises u]i to the Patkoi, including the south of the 
Kowgoug, Silisagar, and lakliimpur districts, the M hole of the Naga Hills and the north 
of the State of Afanipur, Here we have a confused mass of mountains, some of them 
rising to nine or ten thouiiand feet, which, as we go eastwards, become ranges running 
north and south, connected with the Himalaya through the Patkoi and the hills beyond, 
and extending southwards, tlirough Manipur niid the Lushai Hills, until they terminate 
in the sea at Cape Negrois. It is in this co\mtry, 1 jet ween A'orth Cacliar and the Patkoi, 
that the Nnga languages are mainly sjioken. Tlie uihospitable nature of the land and 
the ferocity of the inhabitantB have combined to foster this diversity of siieech. Wliere 
communication is so difficult, intercourse with neighbouring triljea is rare, and, in former 
times, when hea<ls were collected as eagerly as philatelists collect stamps and no girl 
-would marry a young fellow who could not disxjlay an adequate store of Bijecimejis, if 
a meeting with a stranger did take place, the conversation was sure to be more or less 
one-sided. Under such circumstajmes, monosyllabic languages, such as those of the 
Nagas, with no literature, with n Boating prommeiation, with a system of taboo which 
b ever and anon prohibiting the further use of certain words, and with a number of 
loosely used prefixes emd suffixes to supijlv the ordinary needs of graumuir, are Iwund to 
change very rapidly and quite mdependeatly.of each other, Gases are on record in which 
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nieinl>6rs of a tril>& wlio have emi^nited ljut a co! 3 ipai**vtively short disUuic^J lsa\ 6 ti 0 \ olopod a 
lan^uagB uiimtelli^hle to tlii8 inloiiMtmits of tho|3arBnt villuge io two or three geiiemtioDJi, 
Between the Bodo und the lausruages, there is flu intermediate sub-^roup 

lieloaging in the main to the Latter, but 
jjossessing distinct points of contact with the 
former5 EjiijJec) is the liest known of these, 
cas we have a grammar mid a vocabnlniTi’ of 
it bv Mr. Soppitt. It is spoken in X^orth 
Cachar and in the western Nag5 Hilk, and 
it shon-s points of contact not only nith 
Bodo but also with Kuki forms of siieecU, 
though in the main it is Kaga. Kahni and Khoiiao Ijoloug 
to north Manipur. As for the former all tiiat was known 
about it previous to the Survey was a short vocabulary 
comjaled by Major McCulloch in the midtUe of the 
Inst ccnturj^ About Kboir^o nothing was known till the 
Surrey took it in iuuid. Tlie Survey figurta for these two 
languages were very rough estimates, witli no census figures on which they could Ije haised. 
Since they were recorded, these tribes have fallen within the net of two regular censuses, and 
the figures shon-n for 1931 should Ije taken as more accurate than those given by the Survey. 

Turning to the NagS languages proper, we find them falling naturally into three Bub- 

groups, a a'estern, a central, and an eastern. 
Of the W(tetem languages, the most im¬ 
portant is AugSnii, with its two dialects, 
Tengima and Chakromft, and numerous sub- 
dialocts of which the principal are BzunA, 
KehenA, and Nali, A good deal 
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is kuo^m 

al>out Tengima. Beginning in the year 
AneitnL 1850, Hodgson, Bronu, Stcnart, and Butler 

all hax'c given us vocabularies, and the descriptions of tlie trite by the last two are classics. 
iVe have a grammar written by McCate in the year 1887 and a phrase-book by 
Mr. Bivenburg in 1905, the latter having appearctl subsequently to the Survey account. 
Then there are the admirable accounts of the laugrmge and of the habits and customs of 
the trite from the pen of IMr. A. W. Davis, which apjjeared in the Assam Census Beport 
of 1891, and which have been ]iurtly reprinted in Volume III, Part ii of this Survev'. 
Binally in 1921 we have Mr, J. H. HuttonV “ The Aiigami Nagas,” wliich sujjersedes all 
previous accounts of the tribe, and on pp. 29111. of which all our previous knowledge 

regarding its language hew lieen excellently summarized. To 
Keiiifliiia- qI AngSmis are the Kezhamas, to whose north 

again lie the terbarous and savage Semis. North of the 
Angamia and west of the Sernas are the Bcngmas. Until the 
account of this Survei’ was publiehetl nothing whatever was known to outsiders ateut the 
Kezhama langn^^, and we had only short and incomplete lists of a few words each of ScinS 

^ Sec Ap^m! Grammar, pw -A 

•In Tdnni'e lU^PAtt ii, pp. tbip Survey* T liiv# inclstdcd Miltir in ihU gimipp but oti &f 

ill ibiB cirdumitHUCMp I nnw cIbu It to tbr d»eTilH!d bcloWb 
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and Lhota, Minor membe^ are Teiigsa, 
Tlinkami and Tachuuii. We liave excel¬ 
lent f^rammars imd vocabularies of both Ao 
and Llibta preiiared by the loci^l mission¬ 
aries. The former is well 'known and has 
often beei\ written about, but the literature 
concerning it is not always easy to find, m it 


Ao. 


appropriate enough, and others due to misapprebensioii. As 

an instance of the latter, we may quote the name * Assiringia.’ Tids is the name of a 

villa-e inhabited by a ‘Naked Naga* tribe, the mexnliers of which speak an a,a 

la«e. But Aos often come down from their homes to the pa ms 

vdUa^and au. hence wrongly given its name by the As^mese. Other names for Ao 

are a-ain taken from the iiamea of i^asses through which they come to the plams. , 

aa«n Ihroogh tl« Do, Duhr ^ am oall«f ; . 

dorni hv the Satigor Duar Pass aie called ‘ Hatigorna. But these are uames an i 

nothin- more mid connote uo distinction of tribe or dialect. Ao has two well-imr-e 
nothin, mor^ conn Moiigseu.^mid is spoken m the 

north-east of the Naga Hills District. Lhiita is spoken 

-r. t "Xt r: ^ 5--»: 

Xle LrarfLown to the Assamese «s Miklai. All these names are^also used to 

indicate the language. Teugsa, ainikuim, and ^achumi are 

si-ken by trila* beyond the Dikhu, m.d outside settM 
liritiah territoiT. Very little is kuoim about them, but 
short vocahularies enable us to connect them with Ao and Lhutn. , - 

In the Eastern NSga Sub-Group are inckidtal the huigmiges of all the 

tribes found in the tract east of tlie Ao 
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die Ao 

comitiy", extending to the KacUin cmmtry on 
the east and Iioiuukfi on the south by the 
Patkoi Range. Within these limits there 
are many different triljes, some of them con¬ 
sisting only of a few Tillages, and all, or 
nejirlv all, speaking huiguages unintelligible 
the one to the other. Withiu twenty miles 
of comitry five or six. dialects are often to he 
found. The inforiuation that we iiosaess 
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regarding the langufiges spoken in this area is very scanty, hnt, so iiir as our knowledge 
extends at present, a strong affinity appears to exist among them all Tliere is also a 
great resemtdance in the manners and customs of the Ndgas of this tract. They nearly 
all expose their dead upon htimhoo platforms, leaving tlie liody to rot there, the skull 
being preserved in the Iwne-house, which is to found in nearly everj-^ village. In 
several of the tri 1 )es, the women go |ierfectly naked. In {others the men. None of tivem 
have l>een recorded in the Census of 1921. 

Tlie most important general point about these Eastern Njga forms of sjWeeii is that 
Gh«ractari«ucB of the Eattavn they form a group of tmnsitiun languages bridging over the 
xtbss tsneuBfcofl other Naga tongues and Kacliiu, the great 

language which lies to their east and south. Anofeher peculiarity which deserves notice 
is that at least four languag^i of the sub-group,—Angwangku, Cliingniggnu, Chang, and 
NamBangia,—apj)«iir to have an organic conjugation of the verl>. Each tense seems to 
change according to the person of the suliject, a state of affairs quite foreign to tlie other 
members of the Naga group and to Kachiu, and almost foreign to the Bodo group. The 
Namsangia verb (while not changing for number) has its three prsons for eaefi tense,, 
just like Assamese or Bengali. 

Taking these Eivstern Nag4 langnaues from west to east, the first we meet are 
an 0 wangkii. Augni’’ftngku Or Tableng, and Chtngtnmtnn or Tamlu. A 

Chingmegno, rough estimate shows tbit they arc spoken each by about 

2,500 persons, naked savages who reside {sometimes both in the same village) in the 
hills on l*oth sides of the river Dikhu, before it enters the valley of the Bmhnmputra. 
Like so many of these Tibeto-Burman tribes they ctill tliemsclves by their wonl for 
* tnan’,— Kata. Tableng and Tamlu are the names given to them Ity the Emflish after 
villages in wliicfi they live. They call their own langaages Aiigil^angku amt Ching- 
mognu respectively, PolitienUy their main habitat is in the extreme north-east of tlie 
Naga Hills District. Beyond the DiklmEivor. outside settled British territory, we find 
a language called, by the Aos, Mojung, and by its speakers, who are doubtfully estimated 
obfinif. numlier, Chang. The Aos call all trans- 

Dikhu Nagas ‘ Miri \ and hence the ChAnga are often alluded 
to by that name, which should be avoided, learlin^ to toiifusion with the altogether 
different Miris of the upiwr waters of the .Suhansiri, Nearly connected with CliAng is 

B.np«iBndMuto;is, with one dialect called MutoniA. which is spoken 

l)j triltes in western and central Sibsagar to the east of 
AngwAngkn. tt'e have only a few lists of wonls belonging to this language and its 
dialect. At the eastern extremity of the same district lie the MohongiAs, also called 
BordminAs and PAniduarias. Broini, writing in the year 1851, says that their lan-ua-o 
is the same as Natnsangis, but this is not borne out l>y the only available specimen of 
the lauguage,-the first ten tiumenvls publiriied by Peal in 1872. Crossing tlio Stl«agar 

frontier, we find the Nagas of Lakhimpur, usually known 

, , , '*>' Karoflaiigias, but also cuHttl Jaipuria Na-ms 

after the aaiue of the vilhige thmugi. which they mostly descend to the plains We 
know more about their language than we do about any others of the Eastem Siih-6roun 
for Robinson published a gnimmar and vocabulary of it in the year 1&49 Owen* 
Hodgson, Peal, ^r George Campbell, and Butler have also given us more or Jess extended, 
lists of words. Since then nothing seems to Imvc been done regarding them. Indeed at 
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the present dny local Europeans seem to know much lese ivlwit the Sihs^r 

and Lakluminir tlum did their predecessors of two frenemtious Etcii tire Linguistic 

Survey has failed to obtain any additional information eonceniiug them. The list of 

Eastern Kai^a lanirua??e8 is completed by a reference to 
and Shansrs^, the languages of two trilies in the 
Sbangfd- ,vild country south of the Patkoi. Purther to the east and 

south we have the ^reat Kachiu countr;', the nuiin language of which is Kacbin or 
Sin'^uho. It forms a link between the Naga and Tibetan languages on the one side and 
Burmese on the other, and also Iciids, through the Meitliei of Manipur, from Naga and 
Tif>^ton into Kuki-Cliin proiip- 


There is, moreover, another chain of connexion between Ni^ and Kuki, the Noga- 
' Kuki Sub-Group of languages, which, on the other side, 

wBga-Kdki BQb.a«ap. eorreeiionds to the Ndga-Bodo Suh-Group already mentioned 

lis leatlim' from NagS into Bodo. The most important of these is Mikir, % hcad- 
" quarters of which are now ivi the hills that hear the same 

name in the Nowgong District of Aeaim, and whicli is also 

«uoken in slightly vnrving dialectic forms in South Kamrup.the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 
«Ts.9a.iriiiii Bub-omnD. Nortli Cocinir, and tlie Naga Hills. Small 

fmgineuts of the trilie arc also found elsC" 
wliere, imd it cannot be doubted that in 
former times the Mikins occupied a comimiu* 
tively large tract of country in the lower 
Hills and adjoining lowlands of the central 
jjortioii of the range stretching from the 
Garo Hills to the Fatkoi. As elscfwhere, the 
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Mikire rail tbem»elvcs 1)}' Ihrir word for ‘rmlll,’ Jrlms- Their togiiaiW bo* received 
sottie ottontioli from the missionaries vbo work amonj! them. We have a vocal.nJarymid 
sniue short pamnhletfl written in it, and an adtnimble grammar with wslecbed texts from 
the ,.ci. of the late Sir Charles Lyall. In Volume III, Kirt ii of the Soivey I Imve 
cl-Jed Mikir as falUag within the Nagu-Bodo Sah-Qraup. The lanRuagc has afflmt.es 
with Bodo, but subsequent investiprtion baa shown that it is much more closely coa¬ 
ted with Knhi, and that it should he classed, as here, us heloiigins to the Naj^-Kiiki 
Sub-Group, in wliich it occupies a somewhat indeiiendent ixisiMon. 


The remainiug Kaga-Kuki languages are fotmd chiefly in the State of Manipur, As 
Iireviously explained, there occurred a backwash from the south of Kukx-Chin tribes into 
this «tate. where they found Naga tribes already settled. We thus find here a gn^t 
number of Kuki triljee, scatteretl over the country, each speaking a lUfferent language, 
and also a number of Nega tribes, equally scattered, and all reUinmg languages of the 
Kneva familv in a more or leas corrupted condition. The bills of north Manipur be 
hnmeiliately to the south of the Angumi Naga country, and it is natural that here the 
4-a characteristics are rctainerl most vigorously. It i« in this locality that we find 
^ ^ Sopvoma, imed by the Nagas of the country round Mao 

SopTomfi. (whence their alternative name of ‘Mao Nagas*) on the 

Manipur Naga Hills frontier, about twenty nules south of Kohima. It is the language 
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of tliiB ffiil.t-grou|i most iipprowclieB the trae ivosteni Xaiia sj^li, ite obeest 

, ►= rektive l>eing Kesthatiia. Suutli of Mao lb the iLxmuis, 

inlMhitinst one Intge villa^re. The two tribes claim to have » 
comniort origin, but are at jierpctual feud with each other. Both Brown aud McCulloch 
have given us ^-ocsabulariea of their language, whicli are sufficient to show that it is 
different from, but nhin to, Sbpvoma, In connexion with Maram, we may meiutbn 

ilivanghhaug or Mnjangkhong classed by Daimmt with it 
^ Hiyftn^banjr. and w’itb Sojivoma. Nothing more is knouii ttbout it. Here 

KwoiTAiie. insert Kwoireug or Liyang, of which we have 

vocabularies by Brown and McCullocli. The tribe which speaks it inhabits the country 
north of ilauipur toira, and just south of the great Bamil Range which f<wm& the north¬ 
western boundary of the State. Immediately to their south lie the ICahui Xagas, whose 
speech belongs to the Naga^Bodo sub-group, mid their language is iutermediate between 
that and Naga-Kuki. The forms taken hy Kwoireug pronouns agree heat with the latter, 
and therefore it is mentioned here, though the geographical position of its speakers w ould 
incline one to place it among the Naga-Bodo languages. They ate a race possessed of 
some energy, which devebpes itself in tuide with the Angamis and our frontier districts. 

The large and important tribe of the Tangkhuls occupies the 
TAnskhuL north-east of the State. They are sometimes called Buhiipa 

or Luppa from the IuA«p, or curious helmet of cane worn by memliers of the northern 
sections of the trilie when going into battle. But such a name is mislciuliug, as a similar 
h^iddress is worn by the Mao Nag^s- The numlier of Tfingkhul dialects is said to be 
very great, almost every village in the interior ha\iug its separate form of speech. We 
may select three as typical,—Tangkhul proper (simken in and near the village of Ukrul), 
Bhiulang, and Khiuigoi. Brown has given us three short vocabularies of Tangkhul, and 
the Linguistic Survey succeederl iu obtaining sufficient specimens to compile a short 
grammar and vocabulary. Since the latter was published, the Rev. W, Pettigrew has 
compiled a formal Taugkhul grammar and vocabulary. The head-quarters of the trilw 
afe at Ukrul, about forty miles to the north-east of ifaiiipur town, and the same distance 
*’ phftdAog. b the south-east of the Mao tract, ileCulloch lias given ;ib 

KhAngDL vocabularies of Phadjug and Kliaiigot. The foimer closely 

i\gr^ with Tangkhul, while Khangoi has much more of a Kuki complexion. The latter 

leads us to Mariuir, spoken by a ^aga tribe iuhnbiting a few 
small villages iu the Hirok range of lulls which separates 
Manipur from Upper Burnui. There is also a sniall colony of them in the Manipur 
Valiev, about 25 miles south of the capital of the State. It bvs two dialects, Khoibid 
and ifarinir pi-o}jer, which are closely related to each other. It is the one of the Xaga- 
Knki kugimges which most nesiriy approaches the Eukt-Chin Group. The pronoun of 
the first person is the same as iu Kuki, Both Broun and McCulloch have given ns 
Maring vocabularies, and the Linguistic Survey bis succeeded in collecting suffieient 
materials to compile a short grammar of the language. 

The Kacliin Group hardly concerjiK ns, as most members of the triha tliat s^ietika 

the languages composing it dwell in Burma, and the various 
forms of Kuchin sjjeecli will l»e consideretl in connexion witli 
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the Linsniistic Survpy of Burniii. Theit> ore, however, a few Kachm siieakevs found in 

‘ ABsam, and they must fje niy excuse for the 

Kadbin Group. , i ^ . r 

Surwj. Cciwu* af i&si- foilowiug remarks, wliieh, so far as Burma is 
. . . i,#2Q iBl.lCfi concerned, must l>e taken as merely provi¬ 

sional, iieudiu^ the publication of the results of the Lmguistic Suney of Burma. 
Another name for Kadiin is, in Buruui. Chm?l>aw, and, in Assam, Sin^pho. ihis word, 
in its two different forms, means proiierly ‘a man of the Kacliin tnbe, mt leiiee a 
man’ ‘-euemllv. The Kacliins inhabit the irreat tmet of country mcliulms tbeuppCT 
waters of the Chmdrrin and of tlie Irrawaddy, which lies to the east of Assam, mid to the 
north, north-east, and north-west of the more settleil parts of Upper Burma. 
last three quartern of a centuij* they have spread a long way to the south into the Nor¬ 
thern Shan States and the districts of Bhamo and Katba. They would prulmh j -have 
extendetl much further, if we had not annexed Upiicr Burma when we did j and indeed 
at the present moment there are isolated Kuchin villages far Uoum in the Southem Shan 
States and even beyond the Salwin Kiver. Colonies of them appear to Mve entered 
Assam, where they am known as Singphos. something over a century ago. At anj rate, 
their Un-niage shows that they must have come into tlmt country after long contact i 
the Burnians. Philology and the traditions of their race alike ixwut to the head-n^em 
of the Irmwaddv as their original home, from which they have graduallj estended. 

Lhdv along the'rivcr courses, ousting their immigmut pred™, the Burp imd 

the Siians. ^ The langiuige of the Kachins varies greatly over the p tract of country 
tluit thev occupv. They are essentially a iieople of the hills, and almost er erj biU Iiaa 
Jit its peculiar form of We may, however, divide all the pts into three 

chissesr-the northern, the Kaori, and tbit of the southeni Kacivms. The northern dia¬ 
lect which we know best in the form in which it is by the Smgiihos otpm, 

has been descrilietl in the gmminatieal sketehes of Logan, Jlajor (aftprds Bnpr- 
Geueral) Macgiegor, ami Mr. Needham. Southern KacUm. whi^ is tbit m the 

Bhamo distril i« illnstmtcil hy those of Messrs. Hertz and Hanson, whi e the Kaon 
diale-t which is the laugmig® of the Kaori Lepais, who mhal.it the hills to the east 
tTe south-east of Bliamo, forms the l^isis of that written by Dr. Cusp As rpds 
the mutual relationship between Kachiii and the other Tibeto-Bpn Uuguages it may 
l«* said to occupy a somewhat independent position. In pobgy it comes cp 
Tibetan; on the other hand, it is also intimately related to the Npnd Kukpn 
w!^,g; and to Burmese. Among the Nagd languages its nearest pties are tope 
Zf^on. theEasteni S«h-group. Of the Kuki-Chiu laugip. it shows remarkaUe 
iKiiuts of Tesemldancc to Nleithei. Its rekitionship to Burmese Ims never been disputed. 
The inquiries imule during the pr^i^. of this Survey .show that Kachm withcu tneces- 
^rily Uiug a transition language, forms a connecting link between Tibetan on the one 
lumd, and Naga, Melthei, and Burmese ou the other. 

The territorv inliabited by the Kuki-Chin tribes extends from the Np Hills, 

Caclmr, and Bast Sylhet on the north, down to the Sando- 
jtoki-ciui. Qxaup. district of Burma in the south; from the Myittha Hjver 

• Hi. neairlv to the Bav of Bengal on the west. It is almost entirely filled ui. by 

Mils and moimbin ridges/.eiimnted by deep vallep. We f 

Valley of MMiil”^ «“> “ settlements in the Caehar plains and Sylhet. Both the 
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i)y thci tril)6fi themselves. The denoiiiiimtion * Kuki*Chln for this group of people 
and for the group of languages ’which they speak is therefore purely oonventional^ there 
tfeing no indigenous name coverinff them all as a whole. The tribal languages fall into 
two main aub-groups, which we may conveniently call the ‘ ileithei ’ and the ‘ C)iin.' 
Wo hare alrejidy seen how it is prolrable that tiiis stock migrated from the nortli or 
noTth-etist into tlie Manipur Valley and there settled, while another brunch of tfie same 
stuck proceedetl further south and filled the Lnshai and Chin Hills, .tVssnniiiig ttiat 

this represents the true facts of the national movement, 
Meitliei represents the lang\uige of the original settlers in 
Manipur, and Chin that of the more southern migration. In these southern seats the 
laiignnge rapidly develojjed, partly by its omi natural gronih and partly by its contact 
with the Burmese. The development of Meithei, tlie language of ^lanipur, has, on 
the other hand, Ijeen slow and independent. The Manipuris arc mentioned in the Slidn 
chronicles so early as A. ». 777, ami proljably owing to the fact that it iias in later 
tiiivea developed into a literary language, their present form of speech gives tlie 
impression of an archaic character. The language has an alphaliet, said to have Iseen 
introduced from Bengal aljout two centuries ago, and, written in this character, possesses 
a series of chronicles, carrying the history of the State as far Ijack as the year 1132. This 
character is now practically obsolete, bcuig ousted from current, use by the Bengali 
alphabet. Tlie language of the chronicles, too, is olisolete and ia imleed tnteliigible 
oiilv to professed scholars who have made it their business to study it. In ilr Hod son’s 
liook ' The Meitheis ’ there is given a long passage in this ancient dialect with the 
corresponding words in modem Meithei, and tliere can be no better example of tlie 
rapid changes which can lie undergone by a Tibeto-Burnmn language in the course of a 
few oeuturies. We have here two differeut languages with hardly a word in common, 
and it is difficult to lieUeve that one is the descendant of the other. So far as I am 
aware, no Eurojiwm has ever studied the archaic dialect, and, for scientific puqioses, 
tJioagh it would he of little practical use, a grammar of it would lie of considerable 
value; for, het.weeii Burma and Tibet, Meithei is the only Tibeto-Burman language tiie 
history of which it would lie possible to trace througli at least two hundred years. 
Tor the modem language, we have now the Bcv. W, Pettigrew’s very full grammar, 
which has appeared since the Meithei section of the Survey saw the ligtit. At the same 
time further information regarding this interesting language would he very welcome. 
We do not know if it has any dialecbi;, and it is not improbable that further inquiries 
on this point w ould show that the apparent gulf lietween Meithei and the other Kuki- 
Cliiii languages is actually filled up by intermediate forms of speech. At present, this 
much is certain, that the modem language has preserved many traces of a more ancient 
stage of phonetic development, and hence somethnea agrees more closely with Burmese 
and even with Tibetan, than with the Kuki-Chin languages proiier. On the other hand 
in certain respects it shows points of common origin w itb the NSga langujigcs and 
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especwlly witU Kachb. being 5 connecting link between them and the Bontbein, more 
developed, forms of aijeecb. 

The Chin forms of speech include aomethmg like forty distinct languages, which 

may he divided into the Northern Chin, the Central Chin, 

Chin innBaftKe* *. and the Southern Chin sub-groupa. The Old 

Kuki kraguagM are most closely ooiuieoted with the Central Chin suh-groip, hut. for 
historical reasons, it will be most convenient to consider them iirst of nil. They ore 

sixteen in numlier, and most ot them arc 
spoken by tribes now living in Manipur, 
Cftchar tespechilly the northern sub¬ 
division), Sylhet, and Hill Tippem, who 
migiutcd to their present settlements at 
different periods in the hist three centuries 
from their original homes in and about 
Lushai Land. Only one tribe, the Hmar, remained in its original seat, and their 
language is at the present day mucli mixed with Lushei. The main migration to the 
north was indiret^tly due to the pressure exercised by the Lushaia, These pressed the 
Thados from the south, who in their turn pressed the Old Kukis northwards into their 
present homes. The Thados now occupied the old home of the Old Kukis, hut the 
irresistible progress of the Lushais northwards still continued, and tlie Thados had to 
follow those whom they had diepossessetl into almost the same localities; and as their 
arrival w^vs later, they and their fellows hecame popnlarly known as New Knkis, the 
earlier immigrants being known a« Old Kukis. “Old Kuki ” coimotes a distinct group 
of cognate tribes and languages, Imt " Now Kuki” connotes only one tribe, the Thndos, 
out of five closely connected once, the rest of whom still live in the Lushai and Chin 
Hills. It is therefore best to aWdon the term “ New Kuki/’ and to call the whole 
eroup of five by the name of “ Northern Chins.” The Lushais now occupy the old seat 
if the Old Kukis, and of, sultsequently, the Thados. After dispossessing the latter, 
they still attempted to progress north, and it was this which brought them first into 
hostile contact with the British power. 

W'ethus see that there was a reflex wave of migration of the Kuki-Chin tribes, so that 
we find Manipur inhabited, not only by speakers of the early Jfeithef, hut also by tribes 
whose native languages, once the same as an old form of that speech, have develojied inde¬ 
pendently* and, owing to tlie want of a literature, much fcvster in a country far to the south. 

Tlic principal Old Kuki languages are Hriingkliol’, with its dialect known as Bfite, 

Sjioken in Hill Tippem and North Cachar, Hnllam spoken in 
Sylhet and Hill Tippera, and Langrong, also spoken in the 
latter State, We have a gmmmar of Hrongkbol by 
Mr. Soppitt, but, till the Linguistic Survey, very little has 
been known about the otliers. No less than eleven* langu¬ 
ages are spoken by small Old Kuki colonies in the State of 
Manipur. These are Aimol (Census figures, 387), Ghiru 
(1,577), Kolren (fiOO), Kom (3,8o6), Chote Muntuk 

(nil). Kariim (nil). Purum (1,133), Anal (3,065), HlroLL'imgang (TU), and Vaiphei 

* Mari R4n^kli&]l und Kfangtliil, but U irntd to tb* ojrrKt fiirm* ^ ^ ^ 

* A aligbtlj different lUt of only ten tribes k In Colonel SbRkfiiprar^® 'The Lqfboi Knki Clum. 151. 
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(2,883j. The Chini ftnd the Antil are mentioned, in the Manipur elironicle ae far hiM?t a 
the middle of the 16tli century, and the Aimol make their firat app^imnce thevebi in 
1723. Re^aidinfr the others t have no information as to when they arrived. As 

alread 3 ’ said, Mmar is still spoken in Lushai L^vnd, the tribe 
haviu" accepted Lusliai domination; and finully, far to the 
ch&v. south, on the iiauks of the Koliulyne, we find Chaw spoken 

by the descendants of some Old Kuki slaves wlio were offered to a local iwwfotla by a 
pious queen of Arakan some three centuries ago. 

The Northern Cliin Sub-Group includej^ Thatlo (with its dialects Khon^zai, 
XoiTiiABd Ctt]! Langtunj', JoD^hen, and Stilrang), Sokte,. 

SBtrrr. CentMofiiffii. The I'iiados, who 

are sometimes, as e^iplaiEed abo^'O, called 
New Kukis, formerly lived in the Lushai 
and Chin Hills, where they had established 
themselves after ha\'ing exiiellefl the Old 
Kuki Hrangkhol and B6t-6 trilies. They were 
themselves gradually ousted by the Lushais from the former tract and settled down in 
Cachiu' and the Naga Hills some time Itetu'een 1640 and 1850. Al>out the middle of 
the 18th century the Thados of the Cliin Hilla were conquered by tiie Sokt^s and were 
driven north into the southern hills of Manipur, where they are now found and are 
locally known as Kliongzais. There are now very few Thiido villages left in the Chin 

Hills. The Sokt^ trilie, whicli includes the Soktes proi>er 
and the Kamiiows (or, as the Burmese call them, tiie 
Kanliows) occupy the northern jnirts of tJie Chin Hiils, and 
the Siyins the hills immetliately to their east, round Fort 
These two last reallv l»elong to Burma, and will be dealt with in the Burmese 
Linguistic Survey. Tiiey are mentioned here only to 
complete the tale of the Northern Cliins. The Ealtes are 
pi inciiiaJly found in the western parts of the Lushai Hills, but in modem times Ijodies 

of them have settled in Cachar, l)otli in the plains and in the 
hills. The Paites are scattered all over the Lushai Hills, a 
few being found in almost every village. They have accepted the Dulien domination, but 
have retained their Of^vn language, which, liowever, like Ralte, is much minced with Lushoi. 

The Central Chin languages are Slmnkla or Tashou, Liiii, Lushei or Hulien, Banjogl 

and Pankltu. These are all closely connected 
with the northern sub-group, but have a still 
greater affinity with tiie Old Kuki forms of 
speecli, Tlie TaehOus, who call themselves 
Shuuklas, dwell in the country south of 
that inliablted hy the Siyins and Soktes, 
and properly fall within the iKOUids of the 
Linguistic Survey of Burma. They an* nventioned here only for the sake of com¬ 
pleting the list. They form a ijowerfui tritre, and their country is the most thickly 
populated in tlie Chin Hills. There are several dialects of the language, and at present 

the only one of whiclv we know more than the name is called 
Zahao or Vahou'. Like tlie Shuuklas, the Lsvis properly 
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belong to Burma, although there are eolonieB of them whose language falls within the 
[jurview of this Survey. The Lais inhaljit the middle portion of the Chiu Hills, their 
name being said to mean ‘Central.' The Biinnese call them ‘Baungshe’ from their 
fashion of wearing a knot of Imir over the forehead. Several dialects of Lai are sjioken 
by the surrounding tril>es, and nearly all of them also uuderst<ind the standard form of 
that speech. This is also the case with the Shiiuklas, so that Lai is an important 
language for the piirpoees of administration, and has l;©en well illuatmted in a grammf^ 

prepared by Major Xewland, Lakher, one of the dialects, is 
spoken in the soxith of the Lushai Hills. Its spsikers are 
called Zao or Zo by the Chins. They are an offshoot of the Tlan-tlang (or, as the 
Bnnnese officers say, Klang-klang) Lais, whom the British first met ou the Amkan and 
Chittagong frontier under the name of Shendoos, 

Ab Lai bids fair to l^ecome the general means of communication in the Chin 

Hills, so Lushei has l>ecome that of the Lushai Hills. This 
tract hae Ijecome the scene of various migrations, new 
triiies at different times pushing the preceding inhabitants westwards and northwards. 
The Lushais, who are now the prev.xiUjig race, seem to have hegim to move 
forwartls from tlie south-east in the early part of the nineteenth century. Between 
1840 and 1850 they obUined final possession of the Xorth Lushai Hills, liaving 
pressed the former possessors, the Thatlos, Ijefore them into Gachar. In 1849 they made 
A raid on a Thado village in that district, and for the first time came into contact with 
us and found their northward progress finally stopped. Our subsequent relations w'ith 
them are a jnatter of history, Tlieir name is commonly st^elt ‘ Luslmi/ hut the proper 
mode, which is eniployeil when speaking of their language, is ‘ Lushei.’ They usually 
call themselvea ‘ DuHen ’ and their language ‘ DuHeu Tong.' 'J’he latter has several 
dialects of whicii the Ijest known is Ngente, spoken l>y a non-Lusliai tribe in parts of the 
South Lushai Hills, m the villages round Demaglri, and in some of tlie Western 
Howlong villages. Another is Fannai, spoken, also by a nou-Luehai trilie, lietween the 
TOstem bonier of the South Lushai Hills and the Koladyne. Standard LushSi is com- 
jMiratively well known. Several grammars have been written of it, the most important 
l>eliig that of the pioneer miBsionarics, Messrs. Lorrain and Savidge, which is iwcom- 

panied by a very full dictionary. Banjogi and Pankhd are 
two imimportiuit languages spoken in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. Lushei is the only one of these tliree languages for 
which fairly accurate figures are avaiJidde. 




The languages classed as Southern Chin do not, save m two instances, fall within 
the scope of the Linguistic Svu-vey of India. The two exceptions are Khyang or Sho and 
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Khami, Khweymi, or Kvuni. The language 
of the Khynngs or Khyengs (the word is 
merely the Arakon prom^mciatioo of the word 
' Cliin ’) hardly concern us, as their mam 
luibitatioii is the country on both .sides of the 
Arakan Yoma, In Burma, hut about a hun¬ 
dred of them are also found in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, and thus fall within the presieut 
Purvey, Tlie Survey figures (05,599) given 
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OB. the ore those of tlic liunuft Census of 1891, but at th&t time all the languages 

of the Sub*Group esoept IChami Tvere included under the general name of EJivang. 

Their language has leceived some attention, and ire have gmm- 
KhjuBR. vocabularies by Major Fryer and Mr, Houghton, 

Ijeaidea word-lists by other writers. They are partially civilized and are hence some- 

times known as ‘ Tame Chins.’ Tliey call themselves ‘ Sho,* 
Kti&mi. Khamis, or as the Burmese nickname them' Khweymis,' 

‘Dogs’ tails*, are found in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and along the Kiver 
Koladync in Arakan. They used to live in the Chin Hills, and came to their 
present scats only in the middle of the niiicteeiith century. We have several vocabul¬ 
aries of their langviage, and a short grammar puhiisUed in 1566 by the Bev. L, StDson, 
This language also properly belongs to Burma, - and its inclusion in the Linguistic 
Survey of Induk is merely due to the presence of some of the sjieakers in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. All the other languages of this suh-graup are confined to Burma, aud will 
form subjects of the investigations of the Linguistic Survey of that Province. Por the 
sake of provisional completeness I have given in the list in the nlmve marginal note, the 
names w'hich I have come acrosB, but I cannot assert either that it ia complete 
even that the names given are correct. It is not as yet even certain 

that all the languages named are Tiheto-Bunnaiii. The 
Chinmisj who were formerly described as inhalnthag the 
sources of the eastern MOn, and lus a connecting link between the Liis and the 

Chinboks, have been lost sight of since 1901. A similar 
fate has liefallen the Welaung Chins, who were formerly 
described as inhabiting the villages at the head-waters of the Myittlia Biver, and as 

being IjounJcd on the north by the Lais and on tlie south by 
Obtnbak. Chinlmks. Tlieae last named live in the hills from the 

Maw Biver dow'n to the Saw'diaung, They are bounded on the north by the Lais and the 
Welaungs, on the east by the Burmans, on the west by the tribes of the Arakan Yoma, 

and on the south hy the Yindu Chins. The Yindus are 
found in the valleys of the Salincliaung and the northern 
end of the Jfon Valley. The Chinltons inhabit the southern 
end of the Monchaung and stretch across the Arakan Yoma 
into the valley of the Pichaung. All these localities, unless otherwise sbited are in, or 

near, the Pak6kku District of Burma. In the stime District- 
are found the Taung^jas, Anu is spoken in rLortborn 
Arakan, and M’iiang in Akyab. The last named is also reported from Kyankpyu. 

This is not the place in which to explain the main points of differentiation w hieh 

o.n.™i . ‘h' Xnlii-Clim tangnage,. The neeesawy 

tUQ Euki-chUi lan^iiugAa. |iarticulars wilL be found in Volume III, Part iii. But I 

iiiay draw attention to one peculiarity whicli admjrablv 
illustrates the nature of the Tiheto-Burman construction. It is a well-known fact that 
none of these languages has developed a proper verb. The words which perform the 
functions of our verbs are, in reality, verbal nouns denoting a state or an action. They 
arc therefore dcjilfc witlx as nouns, and forms corresponding to our tenses are formed by 
adding iKistpositions, or are comjKumds the last part of w hieh has the meaning of 
‘ finishiitg,’ ‘beginning,* etc. This is pecnliarly evident in the Chin languages. In moat 
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of tliem tlie verbs ure never conceived in the abstract, but are always put into relation¬ 
ship with some other noun which, wdrli us. would be the subject. This is effected in 
exactly the same way as with orfliiiary nouiis, by prefi^Lin^ the possessive pronouns, 
so that the espression ' my going' is used instead of ‘ I go/ Thus, in Lushei, when 
wo want to say ‘ I am we say ka fit, literally ‘ my being 'j and when we w'aut to say 
*thou art/ ive say * * «f, *thy being.’ 

The Sak, or Lui. Group eaiuiot be considereil os definitely estahlishcil till the 
Linguistic Survey of Burma is completed, 

The Luis or Lois are a group of servile tribes found in the Manipur State, and are 

said both by the Meitheis and by their own 
traditions to he descendants of the autoch¬ 
thones of the country, ivho were dispossessed 
of their fertile lands by the tribes of the 
Meithei confedemcy\ McCuUoch, in his 
Account of the fallen of J/t«i»»jpore oml 
oj the Hill Tribee, gives vocabularies of 
three hiuguages.—Andro, Sengmai, and 
Cbairel,—spoken by Lui tribes, but no such 
were reported for the Linguistic Survey, and subseq^uent accounts have shown that they 
are now nearly extinct. Already in McCulloch’s day (1859) they were in course of 

being superseded by the dominant Meithei. Andro and 
Senginai are practically the same hinguage, and they are 
closely connected ivith the Kodu mentioned below. Chairel is vety^ different from these 
three, and I have been unable as yet satisfactorily to affiliate it to any other forms of 
Tibeto-Burman speech, although it nnmifestly lielongs to that sub-family. Pending 
further information from the Burma aide, I luive temporarily put it together with the 
two other Lai languages, althougli I caimot sviggest any relationslup between it and 
them. 

Kudu is spoken in the neighbouring Burma districts of Myitkjina, Kutha, and 

Upper C]i[ndwin, andGanau in the loat two of these. Ganan 
is merely a variant of Kadu, and its speakers aa well as those 
of Kadu coll themselves ‘ A-Sak/ This leads us on to Sak or Thet. spoken far away, in 

the Akyah District, which is allied to Kadu. Mr, Taylor^ 
tells ua tlint, according to Burmese history, in early days the 
Saks inhabited the upper part of the Irrau'uddy Valley. Some of these are supiX)Eed to 
have travelled from their original settlement in North Burnnii in a south-westerly direo- 
tion into Anikan. He suggests that some of them may have pjissed on into Manipur and 
become the ancestors of the Andro and Sengmui tril/es. .Vnother possible explanation 
is, however, tiiat the original Kadu*Saks, w hile still in north Burma, Bpreiid also into 
^fanipur, and that the Andro and Senginai were left beliind there, like the Kailus of 
Myitkyiiui and the neighbonrhood, wlien the Saks migmtetl to the South-West. The 
facta that they were servile tribes, and that they w'ere expropriated by the Meitheis, 
sliow that they must hjive been very early settlers there, and that they were found there 
by the Meitheis when they conquered the country. 

* S« T* C, HchdiKiiif This MckAfUt p. "SS. 

^ Tlitt IB Vcl. XT[, Pa"t i (inn &f ttfl Journal fff It msj be iidded OsHt 

* S$k ' if tLa old vrrittdn fonn^ whilf ^ mod^ru forqi of the 
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Finally, Daing'net la tlie lan^iiaije, much corrupted Uy the Indo-Aiyan Ben^ftU, of 

the desceudants of Sok pTiBoiiers of war from the Valle}' of 
Dkinffnet. Lower Chindwln, who were captured hy Kin^ 'Slindi ct 

Arakan at the close of the thirteenth century and made to settle in the Akyab 
District*. 


The remamhi” lan^ua^es of the Til>eto-Btirman Sub-Family l>elong to Burma, and 
their consideration must be left to the Burmese Linguistic Survey. Here, for the fsake 
of completeness 1 shall i^ve little more than a catalogue as accurate as our present 
knowledf^i permits. 


^ ^ Under the head of the Burma Group I here include not 

BnrmA uroup. , 

only Burmese and the languages directly allied to it, but also 
a iiumlier of other languages which have Ijeen hitherto classed as hybrids or corrupt 
mixtures of Burmese with Kachin or other forme of speech. Another suggestion has 
been made that, like the Luis, the tribes speaking them may be remnants, or predeces¬ 
sors, left by the Burmese in their migration from the north into Burmii, or possibly that 
they were tribes of the same stock as the Burmese, who left the original seat after them. 
Fending the decision of the Burma Linguistic Survey I have therefore provisionally 


prefixed them to the Bumia Sub-Group. 
Buaii* Giol'p. 
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PliUzi. 


Szi or Atsi and Lushi or Lecbi are two tribes 
of mixed origin spreail alujig the Burmese 
frontier, north, east, and soutli-ej^ist of 
Bhamo. They belong to the grijat Lt*}>ai 
Knoliin tribe, but are looked upon by some 
authorities as half-breeds. spoken in 

Myitkyina and Bhamo, has much the same 
chareeter as Szi and Lashi, We have a 
grammar and vocabulary of it by Mr. Clerk. 
The speakers arc popularly classed as 
Kachiiis, but they themselve,s, like the Szi 
and the Lashi, deny the fact, and their 
denijil is borne out by ethnographical 
research and by their language. Another 
language which presents a character similar 
to these three is Maingyja. Its speakers 
call themselves ‘ Ngn-chang’, and the Slians 
call them ‘M6ng-fi‘a’, which latter word 
has lieen corrupted into " ^la i ngtha " by the 
Burmese. It is spoken in the Northern 
Shan States and also in Vhn-nan and North- 
West China. The Plum (or as the word is 
spelt in Burma, Hpuii) speakers are dying 


out, and there are now' but few. The tribe 
lives in the first defile of the Irraivaddy, extending n few miles north and south 
of the dividing line between the Bhamo and ifyitkjina districts. It presents the 
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apiwjflrj^Tic*' of a very archaic Burmese, but many of ita words closely resemble those of 

the precediiUf four, Mru or Mro is a puezlin^ langna^ m 
maxiy re 3 i>ex:ts. In the main it follows the phonetic system 
of Burmese, rnitl yet it sometimes differs from it in material points, presenting forms 
which are paralleled not only (and most frequently) hy those which we meet in Kuki- 
Chin, hut even hy the construction of Bodo and Naga fttrms of speech. It is mainly 
spoken in North ^irakan and Akyab, but a few speakers are also found m the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, 

Turning now to Burmese proper, I confine myself to 
BariBCM, emunerating those forme of speech which appear in previous 

Census Reports. They are there shown each as an independent language, hut it is pralia- 
ble that the Burma Linguistic Survey will show that this is not the case, but that 
most, or all, of tliem are simply dialects of Burmese. Staudnnl Burmese is the language 
spoken all over the Province by educated natives of the country* It is the language of 
literature and of the schools, and b tlie official language of Government* The written 

language is the same everywhere, but the local laagm^e 
Araitanese. Taricfi greatly, Amkanese or Rakhuing is the only form of 

Burmese that is spoken in the area examined hy this Survey, as it appears under the 
name of Maghi in Bakarganj, Chittagong, aud the Cliittagong Hill Tracts. In these 
tracts the s|>e:ikers are really an overflow from Burma, and the true Jiome of tlie dialect 
is in Akyab, Sandoway, and Bassein. The Arakaiiese hraiicLwl off from the matu 
Burmese iock at an eariy date^ and have had relatively little intercourse with them 
since that period, commimiL-ation having Iwen barred by an intermediate mountainous 
tract of countrj’. Their language lias therefore developed upn lines of its own, and in 
many resiiects it differs widely from the standard form of speech. It is weil knorni tliat 
the orthodox pronunciation of the latter is extremely dissimilar from that indicated hy 
the written language. In other words, the development of the spoken language has 
pr(K;e«led more rapidly than that of the written one, ami the latter represents the older 
form. One of the pro(Jfe of this is tliat the pronuuciatiou of Arakanese frequently agrees 
with that of Burmese as written, and not as it is spoken. Taungyo h spoken in Meiktila 
^^nsjo and the Southern Shan States, and Danu in the SJian States aud 

jjanu. neighbouring districts. The Taungyo people call themselves 

In^ xaru. Intha also is spoken in the Southern Slian States, 

Tavoyan, or Dawd, in Tavoy. These two are closely 
connected, and Mr, Taylor informs me tliat there is good evidence tliat the Intijas left 
Tavoy for their present habitat on the Inte lake some 700 years ago* The tw'o languages 
chsnnBt^*. were then the same. Chaimgt^a is spoken in Akyab aud the 

Arakaii Hill Tracts, and Yanbye in Kyaukpyu and Akyab. 
Lolo-Mos'o Group belong to Tuii-uan and North-Western 
China, but some of the speakers have overflowed into the 
Sliaii States, and will thus attract the attention of the 
Linguistic Survey of Burma, With the present Survey they have no connexion, beyond 
the fact that they belong to the Tibeto-Burman Sub-Pamily, and show a certain amount 
of relationship with Kachin. Tlie Group is also intereating for its apparent connexion 
with Si-hia, a language once spoken in the Tangut country, close to the border of the 
Great Desert, and now dead for many centuries. Specimens of it have been 


The languages of the 

Lolo^Wofl'^o Oroilp. 
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TILE TlBETO*Bl71iMAN STTB-FAHIILV. 


Idlo-Mcn'o Group. 


1 )reserved by Chinese "n-riters, and these haire 
lieen studied and descriiwd by Dr. liaufer 
in the iiages of * T'oung*pao.’‘ The Lolo 
1an^ua<^es themselves have received much 
study at the bands of Prench Missionaries] 
and we know more about them than we 
do about any other non-literary Tibeto- 
Durman forms of speech. They will 
doubtless receive further study in the 
Burmese Linguistic Survey. Here it must 
suffice to record the names of the principal 
languages of tlie group, referring the reader 
for further particulars to the Comparative 
Vocabulary in Part II of this Volume. The chief languages are Lolo, lusu, and Mo-s‘o. 
Lolo. Jbolo is itself really a sub-group of languages, the principal 

of which are A-hi, A-ka (the Akha of the Upper Burma 
Gazetteer), and A>ko. A*ka is also sometimes called' Eaw. 
Tlie Lisn language of Ydn-nan is little known, but lists of 
words belonging to its dialect Lis'aw have been obtained 
from the Shan States, and a Lisu grammar has lately been 
brought out by M. J. 0. Fraser. The projierhonie of Mo-s'o (the Mosso or Musu of the 
Gasettecr of Upper Burma) is the valley of the ilekhong immediately to tlie east of 

Upper Burma and the valley of the Tang-tse round Li-kiang. 
Kwi. Lnhu and Kwi are said to be dialects of Mo-s‘o. 
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Map Bhowing the distribution of the 
Dmvidian Langoages of India. 
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CHAPTER Vn.—THE DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 


The Dravidiaii rat*© w spread widely over India, but all the memliers o! it do not 

speak Bniividian languages. In the north many of them 
Th<i iMjconia ArvaulBed, and Iiave adopted the Aryan 

languages of their coii<|uerOTe while they have retained their ethnic characteristics. 
Besides these, many millions of peo]>le inhabiting central and southern India possessing 
the physical type classed hy ethnologists as ‘ Dravidian ’ are almost the only speakers 
of two other important families of siseech, the Mu ad a and the Dravidian proper. Owing 
to the fact that these languages are nearly all spoken hy persons possessiug the same 
physical type, many scholars have suggested a connexion between tJie tu'o families of 
sp^b, but a detailed inquiry carried out hy the Linguistic Suney shows that there 
is no foundation for such a theory. Whether we consider the phonetic systems, the 
methods of inflexion, or the vocabularies, the UravidiaTv have no connexion with the 
Munda languages, Tliey differ in their sounds, in their modes of indicating gender, 
in their declensions of nouns, in their method of indicating the relationship of a verb to 
its objects, in their numeral systems, in their principles of con|ugation, in their methods 
of indicating the negative, and in their vocabularies. The few points in which they 
agree are common to many languages scattereil all over the world. 

Leaving, therefore, the fact of the so-called Dravidian rnce speaking two dilferent 
families of languages to be discussed by ethnologists, we proceed to consider those forms 
of speech which are called ‘ Lravidian' hy philologists. 

We do not know how long the speakers of these languages have been settled in 

India. It seems to lie certain that they had been long in 

BslAtiombip to otimr 

giw-sM. tJic coimtrv at the time of the earliest Aryan immiglotions. 


hut we do not know whether they are to be considered as autochthones or as having, 
in their turn, come into India from some other country. We shall see that the fact 
that one tribe, not of the * Dravidiaii ’ physical type, but si>eaking a language certainly 
lielongiug to the Dravidiaii linguistic family, the Brahuis, is found in the extreme 
north-west of India has been adduceil by Bishop Caldwell and others as indicating that 
the speakers of proto-Dravidian, like the Aryans, must have entered India from the 
north-west j hut this argument is not convincing. It puts the sjieakers as forming the 
rearguard of an invasion from tlie nortli-vve«t, hut the faet.s are equally consistent with 
an assumption that they form the survivors of the vanguard of a national moveineiil from 
tlie east or from the south of India. Moreover, in this case, physical type would he a 
most unsafe guide. For some centuries the Brahuis have lived amhlst an Eraniau 
population, with which they have freely intermarried, while they have been se|>arated 
hy many hundred miles from the nearest speakers of other Dravidiaii languages. Even 
if it were conclusively proved that there was such a tytie as that t'alled ‘ Dravidiaii ’ by 
ethnologists, and that the original BrahuLs jiosseBsed that type, it would be surprising 
if, under the circumstances in whicli they live, they had retained it. 

From the Linguistic side BiRhop Caldwell adduced a great mass of materials in his 
attempt to show that the Dra vidian languages also point to the countries Iwyond north* 
western India and their' Scythian ’ inhabitauts as lieiiig their original nidus, and his 
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THE PRAYIDIAX FAMILY. 

theory thet tl«y were related to Turkiell. Pimiieh. and Hungarian, haa .ince hoen 
repeated over and over again in popular ivorke. but lias failed to gain the acceptance ol 

modem scholars. 

I have already alluded to the attempts made to prove a connexion with tlie Mui^da 
languages, and have explained how this cannot be considered to exist. Pmally allusion 
mav be"* made to comparisons with the Austmlian languages, and to suggestions o£ a 
poiible connexion by land lietween India and Australia in the times when the prehistoric 
Lemurian Continent’is lielieved to have existed. Tliat eertom resemblances m language 
have t>een found cannot la? denied, hut, as yet. we cannot quote anything as proving that 
a linguistic connexion is proljahle. All that we can say with our present knowledge is 
tJiat it is not impossible. Fp to a few years ago the knowledge of the Australian lan- 
gmugea possessed by European scholars was verj' scantj, In 1919 Pater . Schmidt 
succeeded in reducing order out of cliaos, and in classifying the numerous cognate 
tongues spoken in that great island-continent. The next stage in the investigation will 
be to earn' on the inquiry into New Guinea, and thence into India. This inquiry was 
actually begun under pkter Schmidt’s auspices’ but was interrupted during the War. 
and up to the date of writing nothing has appeared on the subject We can only, for 
tbe present, wait and liope that in the near future sufficient materials will be forthcoming 
to settle the question once for all. 

The Dravidian languages at the present day have their chief home in the south of 

the Indian peninsula, as coutmsted with _tUe Aryan lau- 
HabitHt. guages of tlie north. Tiie northeni limit of this southern 

block of Dravidian languages may roughly lie taken as the north-east corner of thediatriet 
of Chanda in the Central Provinces. Tlience, towards the Arabian Sea, the boundary 
rims south-west to Kolhapur, whence it follows the line of the Western Ghats to aljout 
a hundred miles lielow Goa, where it joins the sea. The boundary eastwards from 
Chanda is more irregular, the hill country lieing mainly Dravidian with here and there 
a llimdh colony, and tbe plains Aryan. Kandlr, which is found most to the north-east, 
is almost entirely surrounded by Aryan-speaking Oriyas. Besides this solid block of 
Dmvidiaii-speaking country, there are islands of langtiagea belonging to the family far 
to the north in the Central Provinces and Chota Nagpur, even up to the bank of the 
Ganges iit EajmahaL Most of these are rapidly falling under Aryan influences. 
JIany of the speakers are adopting the Aryan caste system and with it broken forma of 
Aryan language, so that thei« are in this tract numljcrs of Dravidhm tribes to whose 
identification philology can offer no assistance. Pinally, in far off Baluchistan, there 
is BraUui, concerning which, as already stated, it is uncertain wliether it is the advance 
giianl or the rearguard of a Dravidian migration. 

If Bumull w-as correct in bis quotation*, a Sanskrit writer of the 7th oentury who 
Mutual n.i.tn.n*hip of tb* claimed familiarity wdth the languages of southern India 
HraTidiM Languages. divided them into two groups, that of the Andhra and that 
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GROUPrN& OF PfiAVlDlAif LANSTJAOES. 

(rf tte Dravidi country. The former correspoude to the modern Telugu ftud the latter to 
the modem Tamil and ite relatives, and the division n'ell corresponds Tvith the present 
division of the existing vernaculars. The language of Andhra was the parent of Tclugm 
KurviU), Mto, Kwi, Kolaml, and Gondi are intermediate languages, and, except Bmliui 
and a couple of Hybrids, all the rest are deseendetl from the language of Hmvi^a. The 
jelationship between the variow Dravidian languages is therefore illustrated in the 

following table:— 
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Siirrej* Ci^tLf of 1&31. 


On tbifi W we ean divide the Dmvidisn iangttijtes Mo four groujH. to wbith may 
be edded » pair of ,emi-Bravidinn Hybrids, mekins tve in »li. The number of people 
epentine eaeh, eeoording to the Survey end eeeoiding to the Census of 1921 rs 

shown on the margin. As this burvey did 
not extend to southern India, most of the 
great Dravidian languages remained outside 
the sphere of ito operations. But as some 
reference to them is necessiiry in order to 
understand their connexion until DraviiUan 
languaiies spoken in the area subject to the 
Survey, aud as there is no immediate 
prospect of a Linguistic Survey lieing under- 


UmTitjlA Group 
Tntf nntilikti) Gioap 
AndliT* Lvigul^fr (Tologn) 
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Scffli-UnTidikn Hj’btiiJi. 
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taken in the Madras Presidency, aa lias heeu liegim in Burma, in the following pages 
I filiall endeavour to describe all the languages of the family in some cletail. 

The Dravidian languages are polysyllabic and ogglutiniiti ve, but do not possess 

anyth in g like tiie wonderful Ivixuriance of agglutinative 
suffixes which we have noticed os distinguishing the 
Mu^tla family. They rqiresent, in fact, a later stage of 
development, for, although still agglutinative, they exhibit the suffixes in a state 
in which they are V^eginning to be modified by euphonic considerations, dropping 
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in on® place and clmnguig vowels in aaother. Tlie suffixes, t-hougli thus 
sometimes losing their original form, are nevertheless still iudqjendeiit and 
sepamble from the stem word, which itself remains unchanged. Tlie following 
geneml account of the main characteristics of Dravidian forms of speetdi is taken, 
u'ith one or two verbal alterations, from the ilauual of Administration of the 
Madras? Presidenoy 


1b tbfl Dm^idinn Ido^aag^s a 11 nonm deBotiog innnTinA«i& itibfitances a ad irnitional hoing^ are of tli« 
ne&ter gfitkder* Tho distinction of male and female ap^ioara only in the prononna of the third 
P«T«ori. in adjectiToi fortned by the prononunal tti'mioettoost and in the tbind 

of the terb. In all otliav caisOfl the dietinc^on of goader ie tnarked bj pi>pafate word* mgnifjiog 
» wale * and * female/ DraTidiati mmne are Indcobedf not bj means of case terminatioEks, hot by 
TEkOaiia of sufficed postpositions and aepnrable particles. DraTidjen neater nonne am rarely 
plnralixed- The Uravidiati dati\e (fcir, or ^e) btara no anali.>gj to any tase temminiion foand 

in Sanskrit or other liidj-Karopean laiignagnti, tbo t^semhluDce to the Hindi ^ being aoaideiiihiL 
Dratidiau langnages luc postposition^ instead of pi«^«mtioDs, In Sanskrit adject iTeo are 
deoiined like enbatauiiTee^ while in Dravidtnn adjectives aro Incapable o£ declension. It is 
cbftwteKsttc of DraTidiau langoagca in contndistinctioa to Indo^Earopenti, that, whenever 
pruticable, they use as adiectives the reUtiyo participlea of verba in pTefereDCe to ooiinaof 
qualityT or adjectiTea piroi>eily bo ^lled, A pecnUarily of the Dmvidiu dialects (shared 
however with Mnnda) is the eahitetico of two prozionnBof the drst person plurelf oeo Inchisive 
uf the p^-rHon addrCf^'d^ and the other eaclosivo^ The Dmvidian lAngoagee have no pDiaiiTo 
voira, thifl being eaprtsaef! by verba iignlfying ' lo infer/ eto. The Draridian languages, 
nnlike the Indo-Eni’opean, pjwfer ttn ii£q of cozitinoative participlta to conjngntiou. The 
Dravidian verbal system possc&^s e negniive rs well as an aMriiiative vedoe. Tt is a marked 
pcMtkliarlty of the Dnividisn lungnt^ei that they make use of relative porticipml iiuani loitrad 
of phrises intiodnoed by relative pronouns. These psrticiple» nre lormcd from the vations 
partidplei of the verb by the addition o| a furjoative andir. Tbusi, Hlie j^non who came ' 
it in Tumil UtenJly * ihs wbo'cauae/ 


Ps^vip^ Gsnijr. 


C«nius 


The only language of the Dravida group that (excepting a few atray dialects) fell 

within the area over which the Survey 
operations extended was Eanarese, and this 
liectutse H large nutnher of its siieakers a,re 
found within the Bomlmy Presidency. But 
even for this language twice as many are 
found in Madras, the Nizam's Dominions, 
Mysore, and Coorg. For tho reasons 
already given, I nevertlielesa propose to give 
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mild 

tw Twritiilft 
IrnlA ^ ■ 

Kii«n.ra . « 

EniUiri . 


Surrej* 

C5410 

L^14 

5ie 


Knikadt^ aiul 
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Buri^JUttiii are 


tlte })eBt kjiowji of all the Dravidiaii forms of ei)eech ia Tamil. It covers the whole of 

southern India Up to ilysore and the Olnits on the west, 
and reaches northwards as far as the town of Madras and 
beyond. It is also spoken as a veruacuhir in the mirthern \Kin of the islawl of Ceylon, 
while most of the emigrants f rom the Peninsula to British Burinn and the Straits Settle¬ 
ments, the so-called Klings or Kalingas. have Tamil for their native language; m also 
have a large proportion of the emigrant coolies who are found in Jlaiiritius and in other 
British colonies. In India itself, Tamil speakers, principjilly domestic servants, are 
found in every large town and cantonment. The Marinis servajit is wutilly without 
religious prejiuiices or scruples as to food, headgear, or ceremonial, so that he can accom¬ 
modate himself to all circumstances, in which resi>ect he is unlike the northern Indian 
doineatie. Tamil, which is sometimes called Mnhilmr, and also, by Deccan Musilinans 
and in the west of India, Amva, is a fairly homogeneous language. Only a few petty 

dialects mentioned ou the margin have lieen 
reported. Imla and Kasuva are the dialects 
of small trilies siKikeu in the h'ilgiris, and 
they have not been toucheil by the Survey. 
In classifying them as forms of Tamil I am 
merely following previous authorities, and 
they themselves are not certain as to the 
enrrcct affiliation of Kasuva. Korava^ 
spoken by vngmnt trilies wandering over soutitem 
some of them were found in Bomhay and the Central Provinces, they fell 
into the Survey's net, and have been analysed and descrihed in Volume IV. There are 
also many provincial forms of the language, hut of these the Survey is necessarily igno¬ 
rant. Standard Tamil itself has two forms, tlie Shen (i.c. perfect) and the Kodtm 
or Codooii (f.e. nidel. The first is the litemty laugmige used for poetry, and has 
many artificial features. Codotni Tamil is the style used for the purposes of ordinary 
life. 

Ancient Tamil has an alphuliet of its own, the Vatteliittu, i.e. ‘ romid writing,’ while 

the modern language employs one which is also in its present 
form very distinctive, and which cjki lie tmeed up to the 
ancient Bmhmi character used by .:VB6k«, through the old (irantha alphahet used in 
southern India for writing Sanskrit. The Vatteluttu is also of North Indian origin. 
The modem Tamil character is an adaptation of the Gnmthii letters which coTres|)ojided 
to the letters existing in the old, incomplete, Vatteluttu alphabet, from which also a few' 
characters Imve lieen rehtineil, the Grantha not possessing the equivalents. Like the 
Vatteluttu, it is singukrly im|)erfect considering the copiousness of the modem vocabu¬ 
lary which it luis to record. 

I'amil is the oldest, richest, and most highly organized of the Dravidian languages ; 

plentiful in vocahuhiry, and, cultivateil from a remote iieriod. 
It has a great literature of high merit. This is not the place 
ni which to give an account of Tamil literature, Imt mention may lie inacle of one or fcw'o 
of the more famous works that adorn it. Its beginning was due to the lalmura of tlte 
Jains, whose activities as authors in this Lniguage extended from the eiglith or nmth to 
the thirteenth century. 'I’he £ural of Tiruvalluvar, which teaches the Safikhya 
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letters in one place and eliftiiging vowels in another. The suffixes, though thus 
sometimes losing their original form, are nevertheless still iudependent and 
separable from tlie stem word, which itself remains unchauged. Tlie follomng 
general account of the maiii cliaracteristica of Dravidian forms of speech is token, 
with one or two verbal alterations, from the Jfauual of Administration of the 
Mfulnis Preaklenty 


In the Dwidiati nil noutw dentitiog innoiinitl© aobshmca# a ail fn^iitlotiA] beings are of tha 

neuter gender. The dietinciion of mnie end Femnle appCftim oelj in the pronoiiQB at the third 
poiiMii. in sidjeqftiTes farmed by the pronaialiithl termLnntionti, and in the third perBon 

of the rorb. In nil cither oafiaa ibe diatinction of gender U nmrlEed bj Bcparnie words signifjiDg 
* male * nnd *foEnftla** DrnYidinn noaos are inBcoted, not by nLcnns nf caws terminatbm-, bot by 
ma&nH of anffiied poetpoeitioiuh and wporable pnrticleBw BmYidinn nantar fiouni aw laridj 
plamliEcd. The DraTidioo dntha (Iwt ^ w sa) bears no analogy to any f=eie terfniiunion found 
in Sanekrit or other lQd><£nropetin langnaget^ iho ranomblaooa to the Eladi being aceidnnial 
DraTidiaii lauguagt^i n*a postp^itioiis infltead of pre|«fljtioaSp In Saaafcrit ad]«<>tiTem aw 
declined like anbetantiirais while in Dm^idiiin adjectives are ineapabb ef deelension. It ia 
cbaracteriitic of Dmvidiaii langnages in contradistinction tc lodo-Edropeftn, tbmt^ wbarever 
practl^hlef they use na adiiKMivea the relaiite partiaiplee of Terb« in ptaference to nonne of 
quality^ or ad^otifca properly eo calleiL A peanikiitj of the Dravidian dialects (jlmred 
ho trover with ie the eiisteoDe of two prononoe of the brat perKm plbnd^ oca inolusivo 

of the pi'rson addrOAecd. and the othar axclnnive^ The Drnvidiati Ungnag^ hate no pauivo 
voif^ this being npressefl by verbs fignifying * lo anfler.'^ etc. The Draddian larijarasgei, 
unlike ibe Indo'Enitipcnti, prefer thn n»c of oontianativo partbipba to conjngatifni. The 
Dravidian verbal system poa&osses a negntive as well a# an alSmiativei voice It b a markod 
peculiarity of tbc Dravidian hingnsgcs that ibej make nsa of relative partieipial nonna iuitead 
of phi-^oe io trod need by relndvc pi-oocmns, Theee par^ciplcs are formed from the variant 
pariiciplct of the verb by tbe tddiilDri of a furmsilve snffixp Thus, Mhe jierBan who came ^ 
is in Tamil lite rally ^ the who-came/ 


The only language of the Bravida group that (excepting n few atray dialects) fell 
DiATipA fliioup. within the area over which the Survey 

Tty. *'* 0 *'’* operations oxteuiled was Kanarese. and this 
liecause a large number of its sjieakers are 
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fysore, and Coorg. For the reasons 
3f.2fls,5&4 already given, 1 nevertheless propose to give 
ti brief account of each of the languages of the siroui>. The most cultivatat and 
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the beat known of all the Dravirthm forms of sperwb ia Tatinl. It covers the whole of 

southern India uii to Myeore and the Glutts on the west, 
imd rejiches northwards na far as the town of Madras and 
beyond. It is also spoken as a veniarnkr in the nortUern iJart of the island of Ceylon, 
while most of the emigrants from the Peninsula to British Burma and the Straits Settle* 
ments, the so-called Kling« or Kalin£?jis, have Tamil for their native lan^iajre; bo also 
have a large projiortion of tlie emigrant coolies wlio are found in Mauritius and in other 
British cSonioB. In India itself, Tamil speakers, prinfipully domestic servants, are 
found in every large town and oantonment. The Madras servant is usually without 
religious prejudices or scruples as to food, headgear, or ceremonial, so that he can accom¬ 
modate himself to all circumstances, in which resiwct he is unlike the nortlieru Indian 
domestic. Tnmil, w'hich is sometimes calleil 5talal«ir, and also, by Deccan Musidmans 
and in the west of India, Amva, is a fairly homogeneous language. Only a few jictty 

dialects mentioned on the margin have been 
reported. Inila and Kitsuva are the dialects 
of small trilMJB spoken in the Xilgiris, and 
tliey have not Iveen touched by the Survey. 
In classifying them as forms of Tamil 1 am 
merely followsiig previous authorities, and 

_ they themselves are not certain as to the 

ToTit . correct affiliation of Kasuva. Korava, 

Kaikadi, and Burgandi are spoken by vagnint. trilies wandering over aouthem 
India, and as some of them wore found in Bombay and the Central Provinces, tliey fell 
into the Survey’s net, and have been analysed and described in Volume IV, Tliere are 
also many provincial forms of the language, but of these the Survey is necessarily igno¬ 
rant. Standard Tamil itself lias two forms, the Shen (i.e. perfect) and the Kodun 
or Codooii (f-C. nidel. The first is the litcraiy' langiuige used for poetry, and has 
many artificial features. Codooii Tamil is the style used for the purposes of ordinary 
life. 

Ancient Tamil has an al))hal>et of its own, the Vat-tehittu, i.e. ‘ round writing, ’ while 

the modem language employs one which is also in its present 
form very distinctive, and which can be tmeed up to the 
ancient JJmhml clnimcter user! by ^Vsdka, through the old Grantha alphabet used in 
stmtheni India for writing Sanskrit. 'I’he Vatteluttu is also of North Indian origin. 
The miKlem Tamil character is an adaptation of the Grzmtlia letters w'hich corresponded 
to the letters existing in the old, incomplete, Vatteluttu alphidiet, from which also a few' 
eliaracters inive lieen rebkineil, the Grantlia not iwsaessing the equivalents. Like the 
Vatteluttu, it- is singularly imjierfect considering the copiousness of the modem vocabu¬ 
lary which it has to record. 

Tamil is tlie oldest, richest, and most highly orgaiu^ed of the Dm vidian languages; 

plentiful in vocabulary, and cultivated from a remote period. 
It bas a great literature of liigb merit. This is not the jdnee 
in which to give an aocouTit of Tamil literature, hut mention may be made of one or tw'o 
of the more famous works that adorn it. Its 1>egiuniug w^as due to the ialiours of the 
Jains, whose activities as authors in this language extended from the eighth or ninth to 
the thirteenth century. 'J'he Knral of Tiruvaljuvar, whicli teaches the Sahkhya 


AlpbarbaL 


X,it«r«tara. 






^ THE DRiViDlAN TAMILy. 

philosoi^Y in 1330 poetittil fi^'horisnis on virtue, wealth, and pleasure, is miivemlly con* 
sideretl as one of its brightest The author is said to htvve lieen a Panab, and 

according to Bishop Caldwell, be cannot lie phwed later than the XDth eentuTT a.d. 
Another great ethical poem, the Jain AiifarftVo)*, is perhaps still older. A womsm wTiter 
called Auveiyar, or *tbe Venerable Matron,’ and the reputed sister of Tir aval invar, but 
probably of later dirte, is said to have l>eeu the autiioress of the AUisudi and the Kmrei' 
vS}/tidftn, two shorter works, nhicli are still read in Tamil schools. We may further 
mention the Chiittdmani, a romantic epic of great Ijeaut}', by an unknown Jain poet, the 
Udmd^aifa of Kamban,—an epic said to rival the Chhitamaifi in poetic charm,—and the 
classical Tamil gmmmar, tlie Nmnul, of Pa^-annnti. Special reference must also l^e 
matle to tlie anti-Bralimanical Tamil literature of the (i.e. Si4dhas or sages). ^ The 

^ittar were a Tamil sect, n ho, while retaining §ivti as the name of the one God. reject^ 
everything in §iva-worship inconsistent with pure theism. They wer^ quietists in 
relhion and alchemists in ecience. Their mystical poems, especially the §ii:(t-vdkffam, 
are said to possess singular beauty, and some scholars have detected in them traces of 
Christian influence. 

Modem Tamil literature may be taken as commencing in the eighteentli century. 
The most important writers are Taj-umanavan, the author of 1453 pantheistic stanzas 
which have a high reputation, and the Italian Jesuit Beschi (d. 1742). Beschi’s Tamil 
style is considered irrepniachable. His prinetpd work in that language is the 
T^^bdv^l^i, or * ■Cofading Garland.' It is a misture of old 'lanii! legends with Italian 
remhiisceiices, of wliich the leiuling example is an episode from Tasso’s Geirmalcmiite 
Ziberata, in which St. Josepli is nmde the hero. 


Closely connected with Tamil is jyL^layaiani, the laiiguiige of the Malabar coast. 

Its name is derived front the local WMnl for ‘ mguu- 
tain,’ with a termination meaning ‘ ixissessing,' the wliole 
word thus meaning literally * mountain region,* and strictly applicable rather to the 
country in which it is spoken than to the langiuige itself. It is a modem offshoot 
from Tamil, dating from, say, the ninth century. In the seventeenth century .it became 
subject to Brahmanical influence, received a large infusion of Sivuskrit words, and 
adopted the Grantba character in supersession of the Vattelnttu for its alphabet. 
From the thirteenth century the personal terminations of the verl>s, till then a feature 
of Malayalam, as of the other Bravidinn languages, liegan to l>e dropped from the spoken 
language, and by the end of the fifteenth century they had wholly gone out of use 
except by the iiilmbitante of the Laccadives imd by the Moplalis of South Kannra, in 
whose speech remains of them are still found. The Moplahs, who as Musalmsus had 
religious objections to reading Hindu mythologicjil iKicms, have also resisted the Brah* 
nianic.al influence on the language, wMcli with them is much less likinehritized tliau 
among the Hindus, and, where they have not adopted the Arabic character, they retixin 

tlie old Vatteluttu. 
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Mix lay ala Di has a fairly large literature, 
principally, as explained above, Brahmani* 
cal, and including one historical work of 
some importance, the iLgraldtfatti, It has 
one dialect, the Yerara, spoken in Cuorg. 
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TKp true centre of the Kanare^apeaking l^ople is Mysore. The hxetoric 

" Carnatic " Tras for the most part in the Deccan plateau 
KanareH. flu** fiKita. TJic language is also spoken in the sontii- 
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Marathi. Above the Ghats, it atretclies 
rwards into the Nizam’s Dominions, and 
thwards lo beyond the Kistna. The 
character used for writing and printing 
Kanarese is closely connected with tliat 
cmployexl for Telugu, but the language 
itself i> 05 sesses greater affinity to Tamil. 
The diameter, like that of Tamil, is derivtjd from the Brahmi alphabet of .iVauka,^ but 
bv an altoirether diflerunt line of descent, as its pedigree comes down through the \ eugi 
and Chalukya scripts of the seventh century a.». The ancient Kanarese alphalurt, 

known as the Hala-kamuKla, which was the same as tliat in 
Written e Contemporary use for Telugu, dates from the thirteenth 

centuiy, hut since then there has arisen a marked divergence between the two cha meters, 
which has incieiised since the introduction of printing in the coarse of the nmeteenth 
century. Neither of these chametem has been limited by the numlwr of letters in the 
old Vattelttttu alphabet, and lienee they are as full and complete as that of >laUvyAlani 
or as any of the alphaliets used for writing Sanskrit, The curved form of the letters is 
a marked feature of both, and this is due to the oi^tom of writing with a stilus on palm- 
leaves, which a series of straight lines would inevitably have split along the grain. In 
Hala-kaimada is preserved an ancient form of the language, aimlogous to tliat of literary 
Tamil, and nearly as artificial. Up to the sixteenth century Kamirese was free from any 
admixture of foreign words, but since then the vocabulary has lieen exteasiii'cly mixed 
with Sanskrit. During the supremacy of Haidar All and Tippu Sultan, Urdu words 
were hugely imported into it from Jlyeore, and it has also borrowed from Marfttht on the 
north-west, and from Telugu on its north-east. 


Kaimrese is interesting from the fact that sentences in that language ha^-e been 

discovered by Professor Hiiltatseh in a Greek play preserved 
s^n.re» iit«r*tuM. ^ Ecjyptiaiv pupvTus of the sccond century .v.d. Its 

literature proi)er origbnted, like Tamil literature, in the labours of the Jains. It i.s of 
considerable extent, and lias existetl for at least a thousand years. Nearly ail the works 
which have been descrilied seem to lie either transhitions or imitations of Sanskrit works. 
Besides treatises on poetics, rhetoric, and grammar, it inchides sectarian works of Jains, 
LingSyats. 4iivas, mid Vaishmvas. Those of the Lingayats appear to pos«^s most 
origmality, Tiieir list includes Beveral episodes of a Basam Parana, in glorification of a 
certain Basiiva wlio is said to have t>een an mcamation of diva’s bull Nandi. There is 
also an admired Satakn of Som^Svara. Modem Kaiiarese rejoices in a large number of 
particularly ruCy folk-liallads, some of which have lieeu translateil into English by 
Mr. Fleet. One of the most amusing echoes the erj' of the lotig-suffering income-tax 
payer, and tells with considerahle humour how the 'virtuous’ inerchauts carefully 
understate their incomes. Dialects of Kanarese ate Badi^v, Kurumlxa, and Golari. 
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The first two are spokoii in the Nilifiri HiHis. 
Tlie Bad^ia tribe, called by our early hie- 
tormns tlje Bnt'tjhers, speak a hvnj'uaiie 
wfiich closely resembles old Kaiiarese, 
Kunuulia or Kurumviri is the dialect of 
the forest trilje of Ku rum baa or Kuniljaa, 
and is said to be a corruption of Kanarese 
with an admixture of TamiK The Gohirs or Golkars are a tribe of nomadic herdstneu 
and the HoHyus are a caste of leather-workers and musicians, both iiailing from the 
Ceiitnil Provinces. They both speak the simie dialect of Kanarese, which is called 
indifferently Golan or Holiya Other Golars, who speak a form of Telutru, will be 
referred to later on. 

Koda^u or Coorgi is the mtun language of Cuorg, and is described as standing 
surv.,. midway between old Kaimrese and Tulu. 

... * 39,wa Some authorities look mion it as a dialect of 

Kaimrese, , 

Tulu, immediately to the south-west of Kanarese, is confined to u siiiall area in or 

near the district of South Canara in ^ladras. 
8nn'«j. C«nRiMd isei. The Chandragiri Aud Knlyanapuri rivers in 
Toin , . . 4Eii,728 &9a,826 are regarded as its ancient 

boundaries and it does not appear ever to have extended much beyond them. It is a 
cultivated language, but has no literature. It mea tlie Kanarese cliuracter. Bishop 
Caldwell deacribes it as one of the most highly develoiied of the Dravidian tongues. It 
differs more from its neighbour Stalayaiain than Malayahim does from Tamil, and more 

nearly approxiumtes to Kodagu. It is said to have two 
BeU&ra. dialects, KoTOgH juid Bellnn^, 

The remaining languages of the Bravida group are Toda and Kota, both spoken by 
SBrvry. Ce.urw.nfm. wM tribes in the ^Hilgiri Hills, By some 
. 7M *53 they are c<nisidered to lie dialects of Kana- 

IC6U . . . ■ rase, but Bishop Caldwell maiiitains that 

they are distinct languages, Toda has received a good deal of attention, mainly because 
its sijeakers are within easy reach of Ootacanumd. The Kotas are another trili© lower in 
position and occupation than the Todas. Tudas and Kotas are said to understand each 
others’ languages. The numlier of siieakers of each is very small, and tlie tongues have 
survived only thmugh the secluded positions of tlie trihes. 

The languages of the Intermediate Group are all spoken further north than those 

of the Dmvida Group, itost of them are 
Bjxiken in tiie Centnvl 1‘rovincea and Berar, 
liut a few in Orissa and Chota Nagpur. One, 
ilalto, is found even so far north as lliij- 
mahiil on the bank of the Gan gee. They 
are all spoken by more or less uncivilized 
hill tribes. By far the most important of 
them is Gondi, sjiokcu mainly in the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces, but overflowing into Orissa, north-eaaterDi 
Madras, the Nizam’s Territories, Berar, and the neighbouring 
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GON dL 


tnvAs of Central India. The Linguistic Survey showa that it iias a nn* 

oestor with Tamil and Kanatese, and that it lias little immediate connexion ivith iu 
neighbour Telugu, The word ‘Gondi' meaixs'the language of Goijde.’ but, as many 
Gonds have abandoned their proper tongue for that sicken by tbeir Arjim-siieakmg 
neit-hbours, it is often impossible to say from the mere name alone u hat langviage is 
coimoted by it. For instance, tliere are mimy thousands of Gonds in Uaghelkhand, who 
have been reported to the Linguistic Survey as speaking Gdnji. but this, on exjimiua- 
tion. turned out to lie a broken form of Baghfell. Similarly, the Gond Ojlws of Chbmd- 

wiira, in the heart of the Goijd cmmtry, speak what is callea 
Oihi. Qjij dialect, hut this is also a jargon tiased cm Baglifeli. 

Until therefoT®, »U the various forma of allogad GaMi Ii«v6 b«n ayatemuHrally ex- 
„«,t reeerve must be used in speaking of the Gbnfl language as a whole. The 
LinguMic Survey lias done it. best with the materials at its oommand, and its reaulls 
may be taken as broedly correct at the present time, hut tliote are no doubt several snmll, 
scattered, groupe oE Qbpds the minutto of whose spMoh it luu. not W au opisirtinity o£ 
eianiiniu". That there is such a language as Goijd' proper, and that it is Uravidiim, 
and that "it is spoken by at least a million and a quarter people, there « not the 
slightest doubt, It has received coasideral.le attention in late years, and Iw been given 

an exeelleut grammar, vocabulary, and rending book frem the pen of Mr. Cheaevix 

Tretieli. The lauguage is said to have 
numerous dialects, of which the principal 
are given on the margin. Gattu or Gotte, 
the former being said to be the correct 
spelling, and Kbi or KoyS are found in 
Cbanda, Vizagapatum, and Godavari, aud 
Kbi also iu the Bastar State and in the 
Xizaii/s Territories. They differ little, if 
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at all, lietween themselves or from the atamlard dialect,—indeed, the name Kbi is that by 
which all Gbnda call themselves, MSri or Maria and Parji are also spoken in Bastar, 
The names, however, indicate tribal rather than linguistic differences, and, so far as the 
information available entitles us to give an opinion, none of these names connote any 
real dialects.’ The true Gbndi seems to be the same everywhere, with local variations of 
pronunciation, and the most that can be said is that as we go east aud south it is more 
and more mixe<l with the neighbouring Telugu. Gbijdl has no written character of its 
own, and no literature, hut portions of the Bible have been translated into it, and Mr. 
Trench, in his reading book, has preserved an interesting collection of traditions and 
folktales. 


Tlie Kblams are an aboriginal tribe of east Berar and of the M ardha District of the 

Central Provinces. They are usually classed as Gonds, Imt 
Siitmi. they differ from them in personal appeiirance, and both they 

and the Gbnds repudiate the connexion. Their language differs widely from that of the 
aei^bbouriiig Gb^ds. In some points it agrees witli Telugu, aud in other respects with 
Kiuiareso and the connected forms of speech. There are also some interesting pointe of 
analogj’ with the Toda of the Nilgiris, and the Kblims must, from a philological point 
of view, be looked upon as remnants of an old Dravidian tribe that linve not been 
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£K) 


inTolvecl ill the developnieDt of the iirmcipal Dmvidiaii languages, or of a trtlie that li^ 
not origballv spoken a Dravidiau form of speech. There are tw'O other forms of speech, 

spoken hy petty tribes, which are closely 
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Kauiii Dmicrs. allied to KOlanii, and which can most 

conTeniently be looked upon as dialects of 
that lauguagie. in the Basim District of 
Berar tliere are three or four hundred Bhlls. 
Most of these speak Bhlli, which will 1» 
discussed under the bead of the ludo-Aryan 
languages, but in the Pusad Taluqa of that District there are 
fionie of these Bhils who speak a language almost identical 

with KOlimi. Whether these people are really Bhils or not we must l«ive to ethno¬ 

logists to decide. Suffice it to say here that they are locally called ‘ Bhils,’ and that 
their language, like that of any other language spoken by the tribe, is locally 
known as * Bhlli/ How many of the Basim Bhils siieak tliis iiarticular dialect 
is unknown, their langu^e having been retunied as tiie same as that of 

the other Bhils of the District. It nas not till the language specimens 

had lieeu received that the existence of this Dravidinn dialect was discovered 

hv the Linguistic Sun-ev. The other dialect is Xaiki, the 
language of a few Darwe Gd^ds of Chanda District in the 
Central Provinces, It is almost extbct. It differs from Gdpdi and agrees* with 
Kolami in many important points. The name ' Xaiki ’ is not confined to this dialect. 
In the Central Provinces and in Berar it is commonly used as a synonym of Baujiri, 
and in the Bomhay Presidency * >’aik*di' is the name of a Bhil dialect. These are both 
Tndo-Aryan. 

Kandhi, iva the Oriyas call it, or Kul (connwre the meaning of the term ‘ Kdi ’ 

explained aljove), as its speakers call themselves and their 
language, is commonly called Khond by Europeans- Ib¬ 
is the language of the Khonds of Orissa and the neighbourhood, well known 
to ethnologists for their custom of human sacrifices. It is unwritten and has 
no litetature, hut portions of the Bil-tle liave been translated into it, the Ofiya 
character being used to represent its sounds. The Language is much more nearl 3 ‘ related 
to Telugu tlmn is Guudi, and has the simple conjugation of the verb u hich distinguishes 
the Dnividiaii languages of the soutli. ICandhi is spoken not only in Orissa, but also in 
the Ganjam and Viaagaiiatam Districts of ^iladras and in the neiglihourhood. With these 
latter the Survey was not concerned, and no information is available as to whether thej’ 
use any dialectic peculiarities. The Kandhi of the Linguistic Survey has two dialects, 
an eastern, sicken in Gumeur of iladras aud the adjoining parts of Orissa, and a western, 
spoken in Chiiuia Kimcdi. 

Further north, in the hills of Chota Kagpur, and in Samlmlpur and Raigarh to 
KuraiEb south, scattered amid a number of Muoda liiuguagc.si 

we find the Dmvidian Kurufeb or, as it is often called, OraS. 
Still further north, on the Ganges Ijank, we find the closely related Malto spoken by the 
ilaler of Rajmahal. According to their own traditions, the ancestors of the tribe speak¬ 
ing these two languages lived originally in the Carnatic, whence they moved north up 
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Hdr6U& Jliacar. 

the Dmvidiau section of 

Ualbmr. 


the Narbftda River, and settl«l in Bihar on the haiik^ of the River Son. Dm^en thence 
hv the Mttsalmaoe, the tribe spUt into two divisions, one of which foUowcd tJie coarse of 
the Gan-es and finallv settletl in tiie Rajwahal Hills, while the other went up the bon 
and occupied the north-western portion of the Chota Xairpur Plateau, The latter were 
the ancestors of the Euruhls and the former of the ihiler. This account agrees wi^ 
the features presented by the two languages, which show that (Uke Go^di) they e 

desceudetl from the same Dravidian dialect that formed the common ongm of Tamil and 

In the Central Provinces Eutuyj is usually called Kisan, the language of cultiya- 
tor. or KM6. the Lmgoose of diffiwm. The Utter name should not be eonfi^ with 
the name KUU, whieh hi Chota Xagpur is sometimes given to one or other dmUet of 

the Munda Khenviri. KuruUi has no literature, and is unwritten. «« fm 

of the parts of the Bible and a few small hooks w ntten by 

Bersa ortS. missionaries. It has no proper dialects, but a corrupt form, 

known as ‘ Bsrgn OraS.’ is found in the Native State of Gangpur. The KuruUls near 

the town of Ranchi have abandoned their own iangi^ge, and 
speak a corrupt MundM Cidled ‘HorolU Jhagar. After 
the Sur^'cy liad been completed, there tamed up a new 
language si>oken in Chota Nagpur, registered for the ^sfc 
time in the Census of 1901 under the name of ilallmr. Like 
Berga Ora^, it turns out, so far as we can judge from the specimens received, to be 
merely corrupt Kurukh. 

The last of these intcrmeiliate languages is ifalto or Haler, spoken by the dialer 

tribe inhabiting tiie hills near Rajmahal on the Ganges. 

Msito- Yhe traditions regarding it, and its relationship to Tamil 

and Kaiiarese. liave been told above, under the head of Kurukh. In its gr^mar it 
is closely relatetl to that language, but it has borrowed much of its vocabulary from t le 
Imlo-A^an languages spoken in its neighbourhood. It also appeam to have borrowed 
to a small extent from the neighbouring Santali. It must be remarked that the term 
‘ Malto ’ is also used to denote the corrupt Bengali spoken by the Aryamzed lullmen ot 
the Raimahal Hills. The Maler also call tliemselves Sauria, and their language is also 
.known to Europeans by the name of ‘ RaimabkB .' Malto possesses no literature, except 
that portions of the Bible have been translateil into it. 

The Andhra Group is a group of fUalects, for it containa only one language,— 

Telugu. As a vernacular, this is more 
widely spreml and has a greater number of 
speakers even than Tamil. In the north it 
reaches to Chanda in the Central Provinces, 
and. on the coast of the Ray of Bengal, to 
Cliicacole, w here it meets the ludo-^Iryan 
Oriya. To the west it covers lialf of the 
Nizam’s dominions. The district thus ocr 
cupied was the Andhra of Sanskrit geogra¬ 
phy, and was called Telingana by the 
Musalmans. Speakers of the language also 
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appear in the independent territfjry of Mysore and iti the area occupied by Tamil. 
Only on the west coast ure they altofiether absent. The Telugu or Telinga language 
tanks next to Tamil among the Dravidian languages in respect of culture and wpionanesa 
of vocabulary, and exceeds it in euphony. Every word ends in a vowel, and it has been 
called the Italian of the East. It used to be nametl the Gentoo language from the 
Portuguese word tneaiiing * gentile/ but this term lias dropped out of use among 
modern writers. It employs a written cbanicter n^rly the stme as that need for 

Kanarese, and having the same origin, as explained under 
nitamtiirt. language. Its vticabiilary borrows freely 

from Sanskrit, and it has a considerable literature. The earliest simnving 
writings of Teingu .authors date from the twelfth century, and include a MahdbhaTuta 
by Naunappa; but tlie most important works belong to the fourteenth and subsequent 
centuries- In the lieginning of the sixteenth century the court of Kfishija E4ya 
of Vijayaimgar was famous for its learning, and several branches of literature were 
eiithusiasticailly cultivated. Allasaui Peddaua, his laureate, is called * the Gnmdsire of 
Telugn poetry,* and was the pioneer of originsd poetical comiiosition in the language, 
other writers having oontented themselves with translating from Sanskrit, His best 
known work is the SmrdckUha-Mftnuckat'Ua, which is based on an episode in the 
Jfai'ka^^effa Fitmint* Krishna himself is said to have written the AT>iuk{<y»miyadft. 
Another member of his court was Naudi Tiramana. the author of the Tdnjdidpahamtift. 
Surana (flourished 1560) was the author of the Kaldpur(ifJdaya, which is an admired 
original tale of the loves of Naiakulmra and Kalabhaahijav, and of many other works. 
The most important writer was, however, Veniana (sixteenth century), the poet of the 
people. He wrote in the colloquial dialect, and directed his satires chiefly against caste 
distinctions and the fair sex. He is to-day the most popular of all Telugu authors, and 
there is hanlly a proTOrb or a pithy saying that is not attributed to him. 


Teingu did not fall completely imder the operations of the Sinvcy, and no informa¬ 
tion has licen received as to the existence of any dialects. So 
Difciecta. j have been able to ascertain it has no proper dialects, 

unless we can call by that name a few triljal cormptiouH of the standard lang?iage. Such 

are Komtau, Salewarl, and Golari, all reported from the 
kdid^u. District of Chimda in the Central Provinces, Kom^u is 

the Telugu spoken by Komtls or shopkeepers j Salewari that 
spoken by Salewirs or weavers; and Gblarl that spoken in 
Chanda by Golars, a class of nomadic herdsmen. Elsewhere the Golara are re[K>rted to 

speak a dialect of Kauarose. Eeradi Is the Teingu .siioken 
by tlie B§rads of Bel gaum in the Bombay Presideney. They 
are notorious thieves, and also faithful village watchmen, protecting the inhabitants from 
the more enterprising meml>ers of the tril)e. Their language is ordinary Telugu, with a 
slight admixture of Kanarese. Vadaii is the dialect of a wandering tribe of quarrymen 

found in the Bombay Presidency. It is simply vtitgar 
Telugu. Kdnmthi is a similar dialect used by the brick- 
nsMri ^ layers of Bombay and the neighbourliood, and similar agab 

is the Dasari of the Dasarus. These last arc w-andering beg¬ 
gars found in Belgaum, some of whom speak Kauaresc and ot hers Telugu. 
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It is not necessary to do more tlmn register the names of Ladhadi and Bharia, tiro 

mongrel dialects of the Central Provinces. They are Iwth 
and BiittJfU djalects of people who in former time spoke Gopdi. They 

have become Aryanixed, and now s^ieak corrupt Hindi. 

Turning now to the extreme north-west,, far awaj" from all other Dravidian languages, 

in the heart of eastern Baluchistan, we come to Brahui. 

Br&bQ!. speakers, the Brahiiis, somewhat below the medium 

height, with oval face, round eyes, and high slender nose,' have tio jihysieal characteriB- 
tics entitling ethnologists to class them as members of the Dravidian race of India 
proper, but that their language is in its essence Dravidian, though it has freely al>sorbed 
words from the vocabularies of the neighlTOUring Persian, Balochi, and Sindhi, catuiot be 
doubted. All controversy on the subject has Iwen finally settled by Mr, Bray s works on 
the people and their language, which appeared after the publication of the Dravidian 
section of the Survey. The people lend a pastoral life, subsisting on the produce of their 
herds, and are generally inoffensive, sociable, and given to hospitality. They intentiarry 
freely with non-Brahdi tribes, and owing to the mixed character of the race nearly every 
Briihui is bilingual. According to Mr. Bray, the present Kiian of Kalat used to talk 
Briihni to his mother and Baldcbt to lufl father and brothers. Some of the Brahui 
tribes haitlly speak Brdhui at all; thus the Mirwaris. true Brahuis ns they are reputed 
to be, speak Batoclii almost to a man. The language has no written literature. Wlien 
written, the Persian cliaracter is generally employed, although in books written by 
Europeans the Roman character is preferred. 


* S« Bi»y, Ti# B«Ayi p. -i. 
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CHAPTER Vlll.—THE INDO-EUROPEAN FAMILY. THE ARYAN 

SUB-FAMILY, 

The original home from which the populatioiis, whom we now group together rntdei 

the name of Iiido-Europeane^ spread over Europe and parts 
Original K western and southern Asia, lius been the subject of long 

discussiot) extending over many years. We English are probably most familiar with the 
cautious opinion expressed by the late Professor Max Muller that it was ‘somewhere m 
jVsia,* although his oft-repeated warning that the existence of a family of Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages does not necessarily postulate the existence of one Indo-European race, 
has too often lieen ignored by writers who should have known better, Tlie earliest 
enquirers liased their conclusions in the main on philology, and in former times it was 
universally assumed that the original seat should be sought for either on the Cau¬ 
casus or on the Hindukush. Since then other sciences have been made tiie handmaids 
of the problem. History, ^inthropology, ^Vstronomy, Geography, and Geology have all 
been pressed into the service. Fora time philologj" fell into discredit, and a later 
opinion, Iwiisdl in the main on anthropology, asserted mth equal decision tiiat 
the locality must lie looked for in north-western Europe. Still more recently a theory 
liased on astronomy lias placed it in the Arctic regions, wiiile a school of patriotic Indian 
writeiB claims its own country as the Indo-European nidus. Later speculations have 
led us Imck to the old theory, and we have had Armenia and the country round tlie 
Oxus and Jasartes pointed out to us os the place of origin. During the past twenty 
yeais, the opinion of Professor Otto Schrader was very generally accepted. According 
to him, the domicile to which we could trace back the oldest speakers of the form or 
forms of speech which ultimately developed into the modem Indo-Euroiieau languages 
was probably to be sought for on the common Ixirderiand of Asia and Europe in the 
steppe country of southern Russia. Here they were a pastoral people; lie re some of 
their numlier gradually took to agriculture; ami from here they wandered to the east 
and to the west. A later hypothesis, liased on tlie distribution of vegetables and 
animals the names of which have survived from the most ancient times, on geological 
history, and on discoveries lately made in Asm Minor, is that put forward by Professor 
P. Giles in the Cambridge History of India.* According to him, the centre of dispersion 
must have lieeii farther to the north and west tlian the locality proposed by Professor 
Schrader, that is to say it was most proliably a tract which may roughly lie considered 
as equivalent to the modem Austria-Hungary. Pinally, the late J. de Morgan, in a 
hook that appeared while these pages were passing through the press, placed the original 
home in Siberia, though he admitted Austria-Hungary ns a secondary centre of dispersion. 

The first great linguistic division of the people was into the so-called ccnrifia- 

ejieakers and sff/eiwsjieakers. Most* of the former, wRo 
CeaiHM- cognate to the Liitin centum (i e. 

for the muneral 'hundred,* wandered westwards, and their language became the parent 
of that spoken by the Greek, Latin, Keltic, and Teutonic races. The latter, with whom 

* V*U I# (545^1 

» Nomll. w (ue dewrt einmti-jr of 
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HvanlnjK of the word ^ AryftTi/ 


W6 ani coiiccniGdi aitd ’w ho ©Kpresp*?(l the idea of * hundred iioni& \^ord 

corresjxjndin^ to the Ii’vpotliotical form in tlio nmin sottlod in the and from 

their language are tleseended the s|}eech-groui>s ivhich we call zVrvsTi, Armenian, Pliry- 
giaii, Thmciaii, Albanian, and Balto-Slavoiiic. Wc have to do only witli the first of 
those six. 

Ifc Is a matter for regret that this term ‘ Arj'an * is frequently used, and especially 

by the English, in an extended sense, as equivalent to 
^ Indo-Eurypciiu.' It is really the name of O'ne of the trilies 
of these «)/ew»-people, an used by these people themselves. In the following pages it 
will Iw used only with this meaning, and it will not be applied to other ^f/m*people, 
or to languages, such as English, Latin, or German, which are sometimes called ‘ Aryan 
languages ’ in England, I’liis word ‘ Aryan ’ is an Aryan word, originally used hy 
the Aryan people, and among other suggested interpTetations is said to mean ' of good 
family,' ' nohle.’ Indians and Eranians who are descended from an Indo-European 
stock liave a i)erfect right to call themselves Aiyans, but wo English liave not.*^ 

Aooonling to Professor Schrader's theory, at some time unknown to us these 

Aryans wandered forth from the Kussiau steiqies, prohnhly 
by a route north of the Caspian Sea, Thence as a united 
people, passing through Turkestan, they finally reached the coimtrr round the mrjdem 
Eholoknd and Biidakhsbiiii, where they split up, one party entering India vid the Kabul 
Valley, aud the other proceeding westwards into wdiat ia now ^leir and Eastern Persia. 
The greiit difficulty in accepting this route consists, as Professor Giles points out, in 
the geologioal history of the country north of the Caspian. He says * i— 


Ary&n w^ndtilnes. 


Tba Caipian id bn inluid ficti w^ioh ill atefhjdilj b^ddming mora ih&UDvr bad contracting m Area^ 

if it bad little l&rgor than it \b at preBentp the wajr into Tnrkeatiti between it and ihe Aral Bea Teadt 

throngh tbo glaomj dsfiari of Up! Urt wbiab^ fiuppoeing it eniisted at tlio period wh.vsi migratton took 
munt have been impassable to priini6vo mon inoving with tboir famtlLw and tbeir fiockfi and beidj, Bnt 
thofo w ginod ovidencH to show tlutt at a period not verjf mmoto tho Ga^piati Sea etteoded muoli fartbor to 
tbo nortb, and endod in an oroa of iwampe and ^ninksande^ wbile at an earlier period irbiob, perhapa, 
bowover^ does not transcsond that of tbe migratioDp it spread far to the east and inolnd^ ivithin tta area the 
Soa of Aral and pofttibljT mooh of tbo low-ljlng plabs beyond. Ttirkeatln iii primitlye times won Id 
therefore not har^s bean oaailj acOdasibJo this ronte. There In in fact do erideneo that tlie ancestonj of tbe 
Pereiana, Afghlne^ and Hinddn paased through TnrkeAtaD at alt. 

Assunim;^, on the other limid, t}>at a centre (wlietlier priniarj^ or secondary) 
of dispersion ’nriis \ylmt is now Austria^Hun^ary^ a natural route from there to 
the East, —one whLo}i wo know from history lias been followed hy other waves 
of raigration,—^would l>e over the Dardanelles" across Asia Minor from west 

^ No Rntiifw!torj ojunt has yia beta foand to vimnott ibe wbole fun% of ipeocbes ^vhkb 1 call above * ftido- 

BufDpeaTi\ ' Indd-Oenaank/ Mndo-^TotiUinii;.' ' Indo-Koltk,' ^ IndcJ^Claiwc/ Mapbetic,^ - .Wolilertnnraa/ ^Arv*ft*and 
(for tbe ipnkeTi) ^Wircpg/ hare mil b?eii jiiiggefttrd, and Honis, evpdoullv 'indo-6etioank/ are q«d at Ut'o pUfiont 

(kj, SometbinS loaj be Aid Wand raob of tbeve namej. T bare »dectrd *fndf^Eiiropjiti' ^ to mo tbe loant 

objectionable. Some weU-known icholmrfi main tain that the word ^ Aryan ' Wlnng^> to tbe oommcD ■tock of all tbe Indo^ 
JBnmpoftn language!, and tbit in Eurt^pe it ba^i tarrived In Keltic langnagev in tbo Old Iriab won! a prinevH Tba£ 
miy be, bnt I know of no reaTOn fof beli&ring that the word wa^ ever om ploy id to eiguify tbe »peak<?ta of Indo-BuTonean —- 
the of prcf#»nr P. OHoi—aa a wbok. It i» a eenvenipni word, and Ibat Jf ronlly all that can be uld lor'iu 

eatended »enme nf ^ iDdo-Europaan/ 

* Op. €ii-t p- 

* Rnr aleo tbwf vmU be an obttiwk to the pusage of floak* mtad brnK tbetr ii no reaioD for punnLing tbat Ibe^ 

Boceaearil^ iM>c4.int)miued tbo migtaOcm^ U w far mote Hfcely tbai tbew pwpk wbo croued tlw HarddDellen mu wart 

after wave of baTbariao invuidert from tbo nertb^ who lived by tapine and pWdtr. If. bj origin, they werj a paatonil 
people, there wonld have b»ii no dilcitUy in tbair aoqdirtog new ^ocka and berda ai plimder along their eoiiwafd rout* 
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t<> east and into Pereia through northern Mesopotamia. Sucli a migration would 
not have been an afEair of a single movement of a single body of people, but would have 
been in wave after wave, and the Wiros,-as Professor Giles calls these speakers of 
the oiiginal parent of the Indo-European languages,—before they won through must 
have had many hard struggles with popubdions already existing. The earlier waves, 
perliaps beginning about 2,500 b. c„ would, according to Mm, repr^t the an^tora of 
the Aryans, and the later those of the Armenians, Phrygians, Mysiaiw. and Bithyniaus. 

About 2,500 B. c. we find an Indo-European people called 
TUB Manfl*. Mauda iu possession of northern and north-western Persia, or 

approximatelY what we now know aa Metlia. These were sn/ejw-speakers. To their west 
lav the coimt'ry of Subartu, inhabited by a non-Indo-European population, corresponding 
to the country north and north-west of Baliylon. and including the kingdom of Mibinui 
in North Syria. Still further west, in Cappadocia of Asia Minor, was the Hittite capital 
near the present Boghazkeui, whicli about 2.000 b. c. was conquered by another wave of 
Imlo-European invaders, known aa HattP, who were eeniiiwi-speakers. We thus find that 
at about this i)eriwl of ancient history there were two settlements of Iudo-Enroj,maus in 
the Near East,—one, an earlier, the Mauda,—sa/em-speakeis,—in 5fedia, and the other, a 
later, the Hatti.—cenfnm-speakers,—in Cappadocia, the two being separated by the uon- 
Indo-Europejin Subartu. 

■VlK>ttt 2 OOO B, C. the Mauda conquered Subartu. including Mitanni, and came 
into relations’ more or less hostile, with the Ilatti. Through the kingdom of Ifitaimi 
they also c^ime into contact with th6 Egyptians, and correspondence between them and 
the Phamohs has been found on the bank of the Nile at Tel el Amania. In this corre¬ 
spondence (dating about 1400 B. c.) we find mention of several Mitaimi princee 
beAriiig distinctly Iiido-Barope.m names. On the other hand, among the relics of the 
Hatti of Boghazkeui, wo find references to the gods of Mitaunt, whose names reappear 
Inter in Mia as Mitra, Indra, Varupa, and the two Nasatyas,-^ud also, m 
connexion with chariot-races, iCtenui words of undoubted Indo-European origin, and in 
the forms ivliich would be employed by toiew-speakers, Piiwlly, the Hatti were 
wiped out about 1200 B. C. by another wave of Indo-European invaders, tlint of the 
Thraco-Phiygians,—and at about the same peri(«l, Mitenni was conquered by .Usy-ria, 
and OUT interest in both here ceases*. 

Let U8 now return to the Mauda in their earliest scat known to us, in and alwut 
Media M'e hiwe no information as to how they reiched that locality, but, as stated 
above. Professor Giles looks upon these su/em-speakers as thedi^dants of a very early 
swarm of Indo-European invaders, who, starting from Austria-Hungary, crossed the 
Dardanelles and pushed eastwards along Asia Minor and North Mesopotamia into 
:MetUa. 'The Hatti would then represent a later swumi which did not get much farther 

than Cappadocia. 

Here I may be pardoned for making a digression, to tell of other theories put for¬ 
ward to account for the origin of these Mniidas. Above, I 
have given the explanation of Professor Giles. If we accept 
bis jrrounds for assuming that the original centre of dis persion was the DanubSan plain, 

-lor Rlttile. Th« d tho wtginkl Inh.lh.nU, trlikb t»«y b* called‘PiotohMti' or 

k Oft PTOf^ior k. Ungnftd', SIUsUh Brwko. IJW.1. 

I, ^ABrr i. 
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mill thdt these MfiutUvs ivere the Aryiiiis, or one of the Ar.van triljes, who in later tunes 
took possession of Persia ami iiivadefl India, it i« most likely that their route was the 
same as that taken subsequently by the Hatti, ami that, after reaching Asm ilmor, 
they crossed Mesopotamia to the aejit where we dml them mentioneil in the eairliest 
written doeuments. An alternative route rmmd tlie north and east of the Plaek Sea has 
been su^ijeiftetlj hut here the Caucasus would have presented a formidable harrier hardlv 
passable to a pastoral people. 

These Mnutlas, if not mentioned by name. Imt simply called Indo-Europavus of 
North Perrsia, have lieen accounted for in other ways.’ 

Professor Keith, following Professor E, Ifeyer, agrees that these Indo-European 

names and worfls found in Mitanni and the neighbour- 
Ttetii-Qry gf a*i*tKn>riffic. Arviui wotds, tluit Is to SUV neither Indo-Arj'an 

or Eintiian, but belonging to the original Aryan language from which lioth are derived. 
If I may venture lui opinion on such a subject, it seems to me to be certain that this 
was uctiially the state of nffaii's, and I would go further aud say that it is quite possible 
that some of the oldest hymns of the Rig Vcdiv, which are usually looked upon as having 
liecu composed in India, may have been originally composed in this Aryan language, 
and handed doivn from generation to genemtion by word of mouth till ^ey ^Ived m 
India the form in whieli we have them at present,® But Professor Keith differs from 
Professor Giles in fixing the centre of dispersion. He maintains that this was in Asia, 
and that these ea/eiw-spcaking Aryatis came to Media from the East, not from the West, 
w hiic the other speakers of Indo-European, most of wliom were cenf iun-siieakere^ ivent 
into Europe by a route nortb of the Aral and the Caspian. Before this is accepted, 
Professor Gileses arguments Imsed on a voeabularj' which points to the Hanubiaii plain as 
the original centre of 1>oth iC^titutn” and safeia-speakers must lie considcredi 

A still later theory, founded not on language or ethnology, but on the history of 

the glacial period of Europe, ho a been put fonvard by the 
Thgtbgonr ofBibgrtangrigiii, j Morgan.* He would put the origimd centre of 

dispersion in Siberia, which was a semi-tropical region, at a time when North Europe 
was covered with ice. Owing to climatic changes at the end of the glacial period, 
Europe became habitable while Siberia became unable to support life, and its inhahitauts 
were forced to migrate in various directions. The ancestors of the Indo-Europeans 
gradually wandered off at least in two directions—one body, mostly cewfrim-spetvkers, 
going w^t into Europe, where (much as Profosstir Giles miuntains) the Ihmubian plain 
liccainc a secondary centre of dispersion. ^lost of tbe others, who were safeai-speakers, 
went south-west and peopled Persia and the neighbouring coimtriee. In this way he 
would explain the presence of the Mantlas in Media, and of the ancestors of the Persians 
ou the Persian plateau, and it was these two closely relatetl, hut indepondent bodies of 
immigi-ants that together forined the Aryans. These were only cousins, not brotiwrs, of 

of the mott imjHirtlittt of tfc^d will b? found In Ptwfe«tor Ijudo-Irmniiin#" in tht* 

M- Or Bkamd^tar jrp- SllT- Compwnfr aIm the «miroinffi«T Pfofoflion Jneobi OldoobeT^v 

nuk Keith in J. R. A* S. 160 $. pp. 72 rvff.. lOO&fF,. llOOff., And IGlO, pp. 

* Fur tbe orlginBl Uin^tiAge s f tbi Tfldie nee fwtnose* 11^. 

* In bif Ailkk''Ik-i t)rigiTi(^ dfi* et de celteidpt lado-Etirop^PEis" in the Meeuf S^niUi* 

Toll. ICXXIif + XiM. ttpiictftl in Oettthner'ft for I6S3. Tbe quoilinn U 

diwuMrtl At mtnsh cm pp. 17317 ot tbe Atitbai^t Pr/kUioire QrienfaU which appraied while thieiie 

pM*iTisr ilumipb tb#- iHi tflo !ite U iUj titMip hm thnn drnw ntteotk^n to ihia importAnt work. 
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the nittites Tthcp came from the Danube ealley, across the Dardanellffi. into Asia Minor. 
The theory is attractive but has not, as yet, been thoroi^hly .liscuacd by other echolare. 

The atmve diytcssion is hotvever, hardly relevant to the hrstory of Indo-Arym. 
iaoarr.apn.p.«no«.a. Unguages. IVhat is relevant, .s the tdentta^fon of the 
Hsnda coaurr. Slandas as Indo-Europeans tn enty-live centnries before 

era. It is agreed by writers who differ in other respecls tlial these Mandas were 
Vrvans We therefore have hero one ttrm chtonoIogLoal fact,—that there were i ryw» 
setHed. and powerful, in Sorth a,id North-West Persia in 2300 B. 0. M horever they 
ori-inallv came from, we can find no sign that they had came fiom the South or from 
the South-East, and there is no evidence that they had come up there frem Southern 
Persia or (as some writers iiave thoigfUt) from India. iVe find them Bmt m and about 
Media, and there they waved powerful, and, as we have seen, conquered Subnrtu lo 
us the immediate point of interest is that they had gods whose uames we mee enh- 
seqnentlv in India, and that they si»ko a ia(e»-laaguage closely connected with the 
ancient Vedie Sanskrit. We have seen that, in the West, they were ultimately wiped 
out hv the Assyrians, but. in Media, they maintained themselves side by side with brethren 
who had settled on the Persian plateau, and whoso remaiiB have lately been discovered by 
de Moroan It is at this sb^c of history that we hear of the united Modes and Persians 
as Aiwaiis Some of these Arvans remained in Persia, while others coiilinued their 
nu^ entered India as the ultimato limit in one direetiou of the Great Ailventnic, and 
the^ to a certain extent isolated train their hretlireii by the niourtainous conn- 


trv of AfghaTiiiiton ainJ tli® Hijidukusli. 

' \8 hiifi Imppened over and over n-aiit in similar cases =, the Linguo^e of those 

Arvans wlio become isolated in India omoii- o popvilation retabed aii a^btuc 

form Tvhich was lost at a comparatively early t«idotl by those ivho remined m Porem. 
\Vc have iust seen bow the early Indo-Aryans still called their gods by names which 
were in nse while the joint Arj^ixis were still within touch of Bogbazkem in Cappadocia, 
hut which soon became obsolete in Persia. Thus, in the two countriesjhe languages of 
each section of the Aryans developed on independent lines and at different rates, the 
mte of development in India being slower than that in Pei-sm. The language of those 

tlittt arrived in India became the parent of the Indo-Aryan 
Itiuo-Aryan nud janxyuages, while the languages of the Aryans that remained 

in Persia develoiied into the modem Eraiiian (or, as it is often called, tlie * Imnian ) 

family of languages*. . -u 

As for the latter, at the time that their brethren set out in wave after wave on the 

further migration into Ijidia, their language was of course the Sjime ns theirs ; Tmt in 


> ta Vd IV iieafl). PP- c£ the Bdlleliii d ^ Schod d OrienUl SiuAk* Dr. Chatpeiitiep itate* ta igneement wiUi 
th.t Centnil Aii* IT., liii home of the A «f«™ce m^T 

hSti to the ittSg«tion tlml a ftlitioMhip emted batwMU Swnmiin. the *M«nt knfMje nf Me.epoto^ 

MTly »peeeli of tl*" Arjaa*, contaiiied la C. Antrsn’* hnporiaat artialfl cutitled L-t Grkr et rOrtf»t anwit m Baby loo wst, 

^ the ppjallel «si.eB of tlbe Spaaiib »pofepn in »pd Pepn, wbene the iiolotioa of the Bp»ke« 

rtrtiid t. more numPtMi natiTe popaUtim hu tended to eon*efTe i taueh mot* orehiKi mJ mnen inow likis lha ^nuli 

S1 'll™ bl bn,™,. ... .wl... in T. Lk. ^ k™ 

5,“m„h.ltl..E.sliib q.WnlTtk.l»re.W 1. tabri i. .rt . »rT.pl ft™ ri»»i.n, “ '!>• 

. E™ rit k..™.. fkwlw ft .« • Er..!.. • vitk... lb. .ddi.™ .f A.V..'. ™ 

l«a tono In the «« of it i* difetent, for them ate tniny Tn.lian wbish pnt Ary.n. Hence, 

«dnr to cianoto the Aiyaa lanjnepit whicti h»w dereloped in Indta, « wwt nee the tann Indo-Arynn , 


IS 
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Persia, after they Lad heen left behind, it gtadimlly developed info Erankii. In the 
earlier stages of this development, when they spoke what we may call' Proto-Eraimn , 
while the language etill retained much of the diamcteristicB of the original 
Aryan jouit language which liad already been carrietl Indio, but 

had also shown tendencies towards some of the characteristics of Eranian, 
other waves of the Persian population also wandered like their predecessors 
towards the East, but took a more northerly course, north of the Hindukusb, into the 

Pamir region. There they crossed the Hiudiikiish, and 
Dwdia. descended into what is now the Dard country, where they 

probably found the ancestors of the modern speakers of BuruiliaBkl. These they either 
conquered and displaced, or else settled amongst, im}]Osing on them their language. In 
fOiis inhospitable country, separated from their home in Persia by tremendous uiountain 
ranges, their Proto-Eranian tongue developed independently into the modem Dard 
languages, which still present features partly Eranian and partly Indo-Aryan\ 

As in the other cases, this first wave or set of waves of Proto-Eranian was in course 
of time followed by others which also took the same route north of the Hindukusb. By 

this time tlie Proto-Eranian of Persia bad become fully 


^aiehaii. developed into Eranian, and the language of these later 

migrants has survived in the Ghiilchah languages of the Pamirs which, as we shall see,. 
are thoroughly Eranian in chameter. But they did not confine themselves to the 
Pamirs, for some of these early Eranian speakers wandered on even further east into 
Centra] Asia. These last have disappeared as speakers of Eranian tongues, but traces 
of their old language have l>een discovered as one of the results of the explorations in 


Central jVaia carried out by Sir Aurel Stein*. 

Cnuni oI iS^l. 

Bimnimi .... 4 ,S 17 . 8 SO 

..l,3W,31!t 

Indo-Airiin , . . . 2SS,0»0.e|l 

ToUl for AtTtn languAges in Indin. s! 31 ,S 7 A, 40 S S 32 , 8 S 2 ,S 17 


We thus find the Aryan languages 
ultimately divided into three branches, 
—the Eranian, the Dardic, and the 
Indo-Aryun, 


I Thii (rBMuat of the diffen from lUt giTin on pp. 7ff. of VoL VIU, Pt. ii of th* Surrej. 

Tin letter irfti nfriltto on the nlder uinmption of nn Atysn iettlwaast in Khokud ond ItodnUiihnii, ind of tho dfnaioa 
thm into t^fo notioDnlitin. one msKhin^ ^outhnsnU into Indii, ind the other wtotwoidi into Penin. The lugua^ of the 
fonnw d«eltv|)ed into Ini>Arjnn nnd of the Utter Into Snnian. Aowribg to thit iMount, the Pnriie Inaenasei hmnehed 
ofi from the EiMiUn after the ^Ut, hat Ufo« Eraaian had fnJlj dmUped. 1 Ultutrated it hj the following; diagram 


Ary^n. 




Indo-Af^an, Dardic, 

In tb^ pTwent aonuLiit» the mu. 1 t ii th* Biine. but thf dliap^m wmaW be; — 


trsman. 



tfid^-Aryan. 


■ Htre aiSAifi, tbfl r«»gnp giw m the fijniiioifiH the 4xp1»iwtk>n tbedtnelopnii^t f>f t1» 

Un^nji^eA differ! fnni piten nn i»ge 1 of TeJ. X of tb« Sarrej. Bat* m before, the nmlti nni the in this coje - 
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Omitting the Bardic languages for the present from consideration, we return to the 
Iranians and the Indo-Aryans. As in tlie cose of the western Indo-Europeans, wher¬ 
ever these two branches wandered, they found themselves in the presence of 

aboriginal populations, who were either driven by the invaders into the moimtainous 

tracts of their own country, or else,—and this inthemaionEy 
IU» oixture with AbcTiAittes. _^ere conquered, and compelled to adopt an Aryan 

form of speech, Nevertheless, as Professor Justi remarks, the ethnical character of the 
An-ans. who had immigrate^l in comparatively small numbers, and probably 
insufficient number of women, became so altered, partly by intermixture with the 
numericallv superior aborigines, and prtly owing to climatic influences, that, anthropo¬ 
logically speaking, they* have developed into races aHeu to those of Ev^pe. with whom 
they are connected by a relatiouship of language. Just as, spewing generally, e 
inhabitants of Southern Europe have sprung from a stem which is not that of the 
Swedes or Prieslauders, so, from the point of view of anthropology, the Hmdua a race 
altogether different from the Teutons, whose language is, nevertheless, rested te 
Sanskrit, and the Persians o! the present day show a far closer resemblance to ® 

of other stocks than they do to the linguistically related fair complexioned sons of the 

sea-coasts of the north. 
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CHAPTER IX-'THE ERANIAN BRANCH. 


SFanlAn Br&tich. 


EoAtfini 


Snirey. 

7p57ii 

4.6L0JII 


CcBSIU cf 1031. 
ip^hm 


TdUf in ludtA 




We have left the Brnnian Braiieh i>f the Aryaiiti ui Persia, after iiotin,!' that some of 

them spread east^TOrds north of the Hindukiieh. These Lisl 
are now represented by the inhabitants of the Pdmim, who 
still speak Emnian lanj^mujes, ai^d, farther 
east, even in Yarkand, wo find tribes of 
-ilrj’nn build and eomplesioii who have 
adopted the Tarter of the imtious that have 
conquered them in later times. We may 
therefore tJ»ke the Sarikol coimtry on the east of the Pamirs 
as the eastern limit of the Eranian lan^ua^s spoken at the 
present day. The Erunians who remained in Persia occupied Alerv, the whole of Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Ealuchistaii. In the latter tracts, the eastern limit of Eranian speech 
may be taken as coinciding roughly with the river Indus, althougli a goiKi deal of the 
coimtry west of that river wjis once occupied by Indo-Aryans, and Tndo-Aryan languages 
are still found there. It does not apjiear that the Eranians ever occupied the country 
now known as Eafirtstari or the Lsighmau country between Kafiristan and the ICaliul 
river. That tract seems to have b^n occupied Ijeforc their arrival by Dai-dic tribes. 


XtlmttB of BraniHn apAecli. 


At the earliest period for which we have documentary evidence wc find Eranian 

sjieech divided into two not very dissimilar hvnguuges, com¬ 
monly culled Persic and Mtsdie, though Persic and Non- 
Persic would be better mimes ^ 


Fordid &nd Medlc^ 


FerfllCp Old 


The oldest form of the Persic language tliat we are acquainted with is the * Old 

Persian ’ of the Aehoemenides, of which the best knowji 
example is found in one of the versions of the inscription of 
IhiriuN I or Daniyavahiisb (b. c. 522-1&G) at Behistun. It was the official lunguage of 
the court of Persejjolis, and as sucli was used over the whole of Eran, being emjdoyed not 
only in gov’ernment documents, but also, iiieritebiy, as a common means of commimica- 
tion lietweeu the inha1>itante of different provinces, much as Hindostani is used in India 
at the present day. The next stage of this Persic language which we meet in a written 

form is the “ Middle Persian ” or Pahlavl Parti lian) of 

the Snssanides (third to seventh centuries a. b.), which liears 
much the same relation to modern Persian that the Pmkrit languages do to the nmdem 

Indo-Anan vernaculars. Finally, we have modem l^eraian, 
which developed into a language of litemture and polite 
society, and thus Ijecame fixed at an early period, Save for the admixture of Arabic 


MLddLe PfiFsIftiL. 


Persian. 


> Ttfl cbkiwierittie fsitutw of tbu' jtedie' latiipag* wn, Ani *», fomrf oat onlj- in whicli eorw^pond. to tht 

Qmaom N4iTtb-We«t.m Ponio and KordiotaD, the nacunt Manda, bm*W in tnet. far to tti* *a»t. Thoj tn. jsowotw, 
ehiMcterUtio of the lAngwge of the ATcita, whEcK ia Rnot Bmniou in oHgiii. Tho term ' Medio' ie, IiOweTer, a ajUTenJeiit 
one «e deoifibiDg the tribe wbicb wee muet impurunt politloiUy onion* thaeo who owd the noo-Foreio laofrutop. At tho 
came lio» H ibonld be OerofnOj noted thet Altbongb the Aresto h wriMoa in • Modte *, tbst if ■» gfoond for moquuhj; that 
tw biitbpteoe wt* Medin of miv»1iom Jo tke neishlwirhood. Tlii* ^‘tew. it ii (mo, ii held by lOmc ealioiii^ but tbo 
^neetion inej not be be^d by tbe wrong nee of t ho word * Medic 
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■a onis. it Ims lieeu on the whole the same Ittoguage for a thowiid jears. Umler 
ilusiilniSn doniUiioii it l)ectinie one of the great vehicles of ludiitn literature, and some of 
the most famous Persian hooks, mchiding the graifcest lexicographical works, bive keen 
composed in India. It is nowhere a Temacular of that country, hut is one of the 
languages of Mies lettres among the educated Jlusalm^ns. As stated by 51r. Rvines bi 
the Census Report for 1891, ' In Bengal and Rangoon there are remnants of the old 
ruling families of Delhi and Lucknow; in the Panjab, traders and immigrants are 
formd, juid the refugees from Afghanistan, and in Bombay, hotse*dealers and omi- 
smnts from Persia u ho have settled down in the chief tomis. Beyond these centrts 
there is hardly any real Persian sjioken, and a good deal of what is returned as such is 
but the better sort of Urdu.* In addition to the above we may mention a Persian 
colony in Baluchistan. Here we find 7,379 people siJftiking a Persian dfalect locally 
known as Dehwari. These, liowever. are not hy any means the only people of Eranic 
orighr who have made India their home. In the times of the Greek successors of 
Alexander the Great rmd of the Indo-Scythians who followed them, adherents of the 
old Eranian smi-woiship entered India as missionaries. Together with the elements of 
their religion, they were adopted into the ranks of the Brahmans themselves, and still 
survive as Sakadvipiya Brahmans. In later times votaries of the rival and more 
orthodox cnlt of Zarathustra settled in Western India, in order to esci\\^ Islamitic 
jrersecutlon in their native land, and am now represented by the flourishing community 
of Pnrsees. But, in both cases, these immigrants have abandoned their Eranian 
veniaeular luid at the present day sjjeak languages of India. The Persian of the .;Vfgliaii 
refugees closely resembles the Badukbshi dialect of tliat form of si>ee<.‘h, and contains a 
uumljer of Pashto words. 


Uedle. 


HAAiLTU EmnltiD. 
Qrtrtilh 

<T]i*lDli»h Sub-Gmnp - 
ToUl 


Snrvtfv. CcD^ns ol 1031. 
4,010.^11 I.«81.675 


4,eln,311 


The group of dialects which are classed together under the name of the ‘ Medic ’ 

hvnguage was spoken in widely separated iiarts of Eran, 
Medfa " itself was in what is at the present time Western 
Persia, yet the ^ledic word for “dog,” 
apala, which Herodotus bis preserved to us, 
can claim the Ormuri spiik, and the Pashto 
spde, both siJoken nowadays in distant 
Afghanistan, among iU descenilants, but 
not the neighlmuring Persiiui sag. In fact 
the one literary monument of luicient Jledic that we possess, the Avesta, had its home, 
according to most authorities, not in iledia, but in East Eran, The oldest ^larts of 
the ilvesta proljahly date from about the sixth ceuturj- before our era. and although 
large iiortious of it l)elong to a jieriod many centuries later, we liave no document to 
illustrate the mecUmi'al Medic, as Pahlavi does for Persic. All that we liave are the 
modem fanguages that Iiave deveioiied from it. These are the Qhalcbih languages of 
the Pamirs, Pashto, Ormuri, Baluchi, aud a number of dialects (of which the best knowu 
is Kurdish) sjwken. all over Persia and Ijeyond- As the most important of these 
languages are 8|X>kcn in the eastern portion of the ancient Erai. they are tranveniently 
classed under the name of the Eiistem Group of the Eranian lar.guagps' The dialects 


* Thw nun* * Ea*l«ni * musl Iw takett with tht t&mc rewTrutia^i a* that wiHi wtreb ‘ i* hen erapl&jraiJ. The 

uic^r ifaJoett ar* epeken nvt entr in Cantrat IVraia, but in tha f*f utrth-ereet fn the itMe* nf the (aapian. 
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H ynlT t , ^ lOT* B- ftALUCBIaTUf SuE-OKOW- 



SuTTtJ. 

Cflma of 1031. 

Btl&chl 

701.586 

i8«.40S 

Onanfi 

■ T ■ >- 

... 


2JKlb,7U 

1,486.867 


TtOal , 4,610,311 

1.891,675 


spoken in Persia do not concern us. Those 
more immediately connected with India 
may, on purely geoi^rapliical grounds, be jait 
under two sub-groups,—the Afghanisiau- 
Baluchistan and the Ginilcbah. T shall 
deal with them in this order, Ijcginning 
from the south. 




The home of the BalOcht language is, as its name implies, Balucliistan, but it 

extends considerably beyond the usually recognized limits 
of that province. On the east it reaches to the Indus, as 
far north as Bern Ghazi Khan, although the country along the bimks of that river is 
mainlv inhabited by Indians whose language is either Lahnda or Siudhl. North aards, 
in British BaluchistaTi, it extends to near Quetta, or, say, the thirtieth degree of north 
latitude, and, as we go westwards, it is found even further than this, up to the valley 
of the Helnaand, where Pashto becomes the main language of the countr}'. Still 
further west, where the lower course of the Helmand runs south to north, we come to 
the Persian province of Slstin. Here Baluches are found mixed with Persians, and the 
language of the tract is partly Balochi and partly Persian. Indeed nomadic Baloches 
are found still further north, in Karmen and as far aa central Khurasan. South of 
Qnethi, Balochi is the language of the greater part of British Baluchistan. It extends 
westwards as the princiiial language of the country over Persian Baluchistan oa far asi 
Bampur, and is spoken by at least a pvrt of the population so far west as Jask, or, 
say, the fifty-eighth degree of east longitude. This large tract of coimtry contains 
also another nationality, nou-Eranmn, namely the Brahuis, wlio have a language of 
their own. BraJiQi is spoken in the central part of British Baluchistan, and sepamtes 

Balochi into two clearly distingutshed 
dialects, pis,, Eivstem Balochi and Western 
Balochi or Makrani. The figures given 
for the Survey on the margin are, so far 
as the western dialect is concerned, esti¬ 
mates, and include 200,000 as the probihle 
numlier of speakers of the language in Persian territory. Bach of the dialects has 
several minor suVdialects, hut the main division into Eastern and Western Balucli! 
is sufficient for our present purpose. Besides phonetical and gmnimatical differences, 
the former is much richer in words borrowed from India, As in Pashto, Ijoth dialects 
freely liorrow Arabic and Persian words. Unlike their Afghan neighbours, the 
Baloches have found difficulties in pronouncing cerfeiin of the Arabic letters, so that 
some of the words taken from that iangusige have been quaintly transformed. 




Ea«tpni Dl&Iect 
WcftcTD IMilect 




Bnrrey* 

2,96& 


Balbchl has but a small literature, most of which consists of folk-songs, tales, jmhI 
the like, that have been collected by the bte Mr, Dames and other scholars. We have 
grammars and vocabularies of both dialects, and several liooks of the Bible have lieeu 
translated into it. For writing, both an adaptation of tlie Arab-Persian alphaliet and 
the Bomau alphabet ure employed. Of all the East Erauian languages, Balochi Is the 
one that has most conserved archaic forms. Its consonantal system in some respects 
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sUuulsou tb« Btape tw that of the medieval Pahlavi. Aceordhipf to Professor 

Goiter, it still preserves imehauKed letters whieJi fifteen hundred ye^lr8 ago bad liegun 
to lose* their origiinil sound in the languixgc wliieii is now modem Persian. In its 
graminatical inflexions, also, seveml ancient forms are preserved. East of the Indus, 
Baloelies, still using their native tongue, are found m some Native States as personal 
retainers and treasiire-guards of the chiefs. These are usualiy Makranis. The Indian 
census does not teconl nearly all the speakers of the hvuguage, as those belonging to 
Afghanistan and Persia were necessarily omitted from enumeration. As stated above, 
an estimate for these has Iteen included in tlie figures of the Survey, 


The numl>er of si>eaterB of Onnuri is uuknouii. It is an isolated speech, also called 

Bargieta or PargMa from the name of ilTr Barak, the 
eponymous ancest^ of the tribe, and is the tongue of a few 
thousand people settleil near Kanigorain in Wastiristan and in the Lpgar Valley in 
Afghanistan, localities outside the census area. Although thus spoken in the heart: of 
Afghanistan, except for horrowetl words it has no connexion with the Pashto of the 
surTomiding Waairi Pidhans, and though belonging to what we have nametl (with 
reservations) tlie East Etauian group of laugviages, it seems to me to be perhaps 
Tolatwl to Kurdish. The tribe has an impossilde tradition that they came from 
Yaman in Arabia, and that their language u jis invented for them by a very old aud 
learned man named ‘Fmar Laban’ some four hundred years ago. There are also a 
good many Ormurs settled in the NorthAVest Frontier Prtjviiioe and in the Bnhawalpur 
State, but they Imve all aljatidoned their own tongue. The language does not apiicar 
to iiossess any literature. Imt the Arah-Persum alphabet as adapted for Pushto bus 
once or twice l>een employed tor writing it 


Pushtu IS spoken in British territory 


Paflito. 


Diftlcot ^ ■ + 

mv74 

BQiit\i-Wc*tpni Didlwii 


Ltn«pccitii?d ^ m - * * 

tiiimbor of upenkcTi ouUide 

«3,34^ 

HritUh TorrtUjry . . ^ * 


Tfltil 

saofi.TSu 


iu the tl^\Df;-Indu^l districts as far south m 
Dora Ismail Khan. Northwsuds it extends 
into the Yusufaai country, Bajaur, Swat, 
and Bimcr, and through the Indus Krihistau 
at least as far as the river Kandia, where 
the Indus takes its grciit turn to the soutli. 
In the northern parts of Swat, Bunor, and 
the Kohlstin, many of the inliabitants s[)eak 


in their homes languages of Bardic origin, but Pashto is universal as a meaius of geiieml 
iutercommunication. In Briti.sh territory its eastern 1 boundary may roughly he taken as 
coinciding with the course of the Indus, although there are Pafhto-speaking colonies in 
the Hajsam and Afctock Districts, and in ilianwali it is spoken on l)oth Iwnks of the 
river. After enteriug the district of Bern Ismail Khan, the eastern boundary gradually 
slof)e8 away from the Indus, kjaving the lower parts of tlie vailey in poases-siou of 
Lalmda, liud some thirty miles soutli of the town of Cbaudbwan it meets Baluchi, 
aud turns to the west. The southern boundary passes south of Quetta and tlirough 
Sliomwiik, till it is stopped hy the desert of Baluchistan, Thence it follows the eastern 
mul uortheru limits of the desert, with colonies down the rivers which run south through 
the waste, to nearly the sixty-first degree of east longitude. It then tunis northwards 
up to aljout fifty miles south of Herat, where it reaches its limit to the north-west. The 
northern Imurdary runs nearly due east up to the Hazara country, in w'hich the 
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inliubitants do not emjdoy Pashtu but either Persian or a bmguage said to be of 
origin. Skirting the .vest, south, and east of tl.e Hamn» couutr.*, and just avoiding the 
toivn of Ghazni, it finally goes northwards up to the Hindukush. Leaving Kafiristan o 
its east and north, it roughly follows the K^ibul Biver up to Jablabad, w hence it runs up 
the Knnar so as to include Bajaur and Smit as already stated . In 
shaped area the population is by no means entirely Pashtb*speakmg. In British terntorj 
the Hindas speak Luhmla, and in the dominions of His Majesty the King of Afg^ws an 
there is a ^reat admixture of mces, including Tajiks, Hazaras, Kizilhashis, and Kafirs 
who epeak the languages of the countries of their several origins. RougWy sprakmg, we 
may eav that the couutrj' in which the majority' of the population use Pashto as riieir 
language is Southern and Eastern Afghanistan, the country to the west of the Indus from 
its southward Ijend doivu to Dera IsmaU Khan, and a strip of Northern Baluchistan. 


If the identifications of the names are coneefe. Pashto sjieakers have occupied at l^t 
a poTtbn of their present seat for more than two thousand five hundred years. They 
have been comi«red with the Fakiffed of Herodotus, and with the P<ikm$ of the 
Vedas while the Aparytai of the Pather of History are probably represented at the 
present dav by the Afridis. or, as they call themselves, the Apridis. Their subsequent 
Ltory d-Jes not concern us here, and it wUl suffice to record the foot that they have 
several times invaded India, that numbers are now settled in tliat country, where they 
are known as Pathans (a corrupt form of ‘ Paabtana’ or ' Pakbtuna ), and that Sher 
Shah, the Emperor of Delhi, was of ^Vighan origin. ^Another class of Afghans comes 
into India each autumn, and wonders over the country during the cold weather, usually 
as pedlars or horse-dealers, but sometimes for less reputable pursuits. 

Rishto has a literature of Tesi>ectahle extent and possessing works of merit, which are 
written in a modification of the Persian alphabet. It has received considerable attention 
from scholars Imtli in Indui and in Europe. The n^'ged cbaracter of its sounds suits the 
nature of its sjieakers and of the mountains that form their home, bu^t they are most 
inliarmonious to the fastidious ears of other orientol lands. I have already referred to 
the traditional Linguistic Survey of King Solomon’s days, in which .isaf s s^^cimen 
of Pashto consisted of the rattling of a stone in a pot, and I may add here wep-knomi 
nroverb accorduv' to which -Arabic is science, Turk! is accomplishment, Persian is sugar, 
Hindostiim is salt, but Pashto is the braying of an ass 1 Li spite of these unfavourable 
remarks though harsh-soundtug, it is a strong, virile language, whicli is capable of 
expressilig auy idea with neatness aud accuracy, In its general characteristics, it is much 
less orckie tlian Baloclii, aud has borrowed not only a good davl of iU ro^bulary, 
hut even iiart of its grammar from Indian sources. As a whole, it is a singularly 
homogeneous form of si»eech, although two dialects are recognized, a Korth-Eastem or 
Pakbto, and a South-Westeni or Pashto. They differ Uttle except in pronunciation, 
of w^ich the two names are good and typical examples of the respective ways of uttenng 
the same word. Each has several tribal sub-dialects, which also differ only in points 
of pronunciation. Nothing like the total number of Pa|btu speukera has been recorded 
in any Indian census, which wus n^’essarily confined to settled British territory. 


‘ Att ihd abwe i* cldsrly •hoim in tin bmp f»cing paf* 5 nf VoT. X nf this Buivej. 
■ Sw Nat* ^ Gfl 1*5* % 
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Ohalcliftb Sub’Opi^up. 
Wnkhi. 

BCuoj^Eu. 


Leaving Afghanistan and iinsamg northwanis over Kafiristan and the Clntral 

conntry we come to the ^ilclmU enVgtonp of the Eastern 
Emnian langnages. They ate all sicken in or near the 
Pamirs, and are clcsely connected mth each other. They 
are Waltbi, sicken in Wakhan; §higbnl or Hingni in 
Shighnan and Roshan, with its dhilect Sarikoli, spoken in 
the Taghduinliash Pamir and Sarikol j lahka^mT, with 
« 1- 1 - j i7»i«.VT anokeu in the coitTitry rouncl Ishkashm and Zebak ; 

i^dU.le^San^.rfn»d^za»fa. to ».n, 

oroto »"•' “J" “ “O'* of the Ptotr. round the h«^ 

w^Tonheihou r^vor. Of these the only one thot iunnedmtoly 

nr T^tknh-i-war which has overflowed from the Pamirs across the ndgc of 
ya^a orl^t the Doiah Pass and is sicken in the‘Ludkho ' Valley leading from 

fh!t^,“ o“adtal Tto^hera ere eleo heenl in Chitrel nnd it. neighhomhood. hnt only 

None of then, exeept Yhdghe end eon« Wal^t n»h» hy e 

eoto of innnigmnts ,rhich hae eeHled in the XortiKm '““'**7 

“rJnlar in any temtory inimediately under British inflneaee. and even for th^ tn o 
the Survey has failed to gather any stotietice. Our knon ledge of \t aU> and of Jliebm 
la mainly haaed on the researches of Sha,v, and Sir Anrel Stein has given ne maternJa 
wntrfing Ishkaahini which have been incorporated nnth the Suiv^- r^ts of my 
• ^ 7iiiiflki in a hook Tnihlished by the Roj'ul .-Vsiatic Society. Of Munjam 

irnidW^t W^d-^^ttruknown.’^ Of the latter Geaeml Biddul,d. haa giv» 
‘fa sh^ ^mnSieal retell and vocabulary, which waa the fonndahon of al 
suiisequent writings tUl Uie Survey put further matermls tor itand a fiml account of 
Jlnniinl nt the disposal of students. To the idiUologist. the (jhaichnU langna^ m 
7 t imnottance Thoj^sess some grammatical forms in oommon inth the BirdK- 
to the ItC and thus appear to he a link connecting the latter with the 

Eniniim Inngin^es. 
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CHAPTER X —THE DARDIC, OR PISACHA, BRANCH- 

\Ve iiave seen al)Ove tLat the speech of those Aryans wlio remained in Persln 
developed in the ordinary course into what we Iiave called the Emniiin laiiguiUfes, while 
the speech of those Aryans who twlvauced into India, and there heeiime isolated, developed, 
at a slower rate, and i^tained for a longer period the characteristics of the original joint 
Aryan btiguage. At an early period of the development of the Proto-Enuiiau language,— 
Le. while the e|>eech of the Vera tan Aryans still rotainetl mucli of this original Aryan 
speech, and therefore still possessed ranch that was couimoii to it and to the Indo-*\.ryan 

languages,—some of these Persian Aryans migrated east* 
wards nortli of the Hiiidukush, ocenpied the Pamirs, and 
tlienee crossed the Hinduhusli southwards, in one or more wai'es, into the coimtiy noiv 
kiioim as Dardistan.' This country appears at that time to have been inluihited hy the 
ancestors of the tribe now found in Hunisa-N'agar speaking the non-Aryan Haru||iaaki, 
n ho were quite possibly remnants of the old inhabitants of north-western India driven 
thither hy the arrival of the first Indo-Aryan invaders. In this riiggefl and inliospitahle 
country the s[M^h of the Aryan invaders from the north, inlliienccd, no doubt by the 
non-Aryan tongue of the previous inhahitants, developed on its own liiu?s,—^neither 
Eranian nor Indian, but something between both. Other later Emnian s|>e!ikers followed 
them to the Pamirs and there settled, becoming tlie ancestors of the speakers of the 
Qbih'hah laugiuiges just described. Vt'e thus, at the present iLiy, finil the lOndukush 
seijarating two not distantly releited languages,—on the iiortli, in the Pfimlrs, the 
GbalchiiU limguages, which arc tnie Eranbiu, and on the south the semi-Emnian Ihinlic 
iuiigiuiges. The linguistic conditions of Dartlisttm moreover lead ua to the conclusion 
that, in addition to what we may call the original Aryan iramigmtion, tliere were suhse- 
queut ^alcliuli invtisions into the more iiceessihle tracts, for the IGiowSr hingiiage of 
the Chitral Valley,—easily accessible from the Pamirs,—luis much closer ecmnexicni with 
the Ghalchah languages than have the other Dardie languages spoken in the more 
inaccessible Gilgit and Kafiristan. 

The inbabitanta of Dardistan are frequently mentionetl in ancient Utemture. In 

Sanskrit literature they are spoken of sis ‘Darnda^ or 
womenolsinn. ‘Daraila/ which name is often met with not only in geo¬ 

graphical works, but also in the epic poems and the Para^ias. Herodotus refers to them, 
though not l)y name, in his famous description of the gold-digging ants (lit, I02ff.), 
They are the Duradnii of Ptolemy, the Dcrdai of Strabo, the Dardm of Pliny and 
Nomuis, luid the Bardaiioi of Dionywios Peri^g^tfo. Togetlier udth all the other inhabi- 
tants of North-Western India th^ were spoken of by Indian writers as barlwrians, or as 
degraded {fiaahta) Aryans. Their customs were hx>ked upon with abhorrence. Storiea 
were current of cannibalism l>eing rife among them, and, amongst other opprobrious 
names, they were dublicd ‘ Pi^fiehjis,’ a word which was also used to signify a demon who 
lived upon raw fleah. Whether PiSacha wa's really a trilml name, later extended to 
denote such a demon, or whether the term ' raw’-eating demon * was given as a nickname 
to the tribes inhabiting the Dard country, we cannot say; Imt wc do know that their 


' Or Iiihj pat it Jiiistlw Trt/, iwidiiig naprtioBit ef Ua «[ dBr«Iopim«nt j fit., lh«( lh«i« were eerlmnlp tribsl 
tIiAkvu tfee firiginal Arytm* in pfmia, and ibai sonje of ihtK diAlotU tendijd to Jmlop in tie dimtion gf Emnkn 

more ItitLa ottuR- Tbo aneesloii of tlio Dnrds woutd^ in t trib^ of of tribfn mh<m diainrt, whifr- 

renemUiii^p ™ not ihv «i ihni erf tiae tribei tJiEt niifroM diT^Hj inlo India. 
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languiige was the subject of some study‘, and that Iiiilian grammariaTis have given us 
accounts of it under the name of ‘ Ptii^acM For tin's reason, in the earlier volumes 
of the Survey, I have given these Snrdic forms of speech the collective name of the 
* Phaeha LangUiigcs’, but, as the double connotatioix of the word ' Fiiacba ' was liable 
to give offence, in the later volumes I have abandoned that name, and now call them 
‘ Dardic 


Dardishui, the present home of the Dardic languages, includes, from East to West, 

Oilgit and Kashmir, ike Indus and Sunt KoJiistans, Chitnil, 
UaraiitsiL Kafiristan. Kafiristmi does not fall ivitfiin British 

territory, but, for the sake of completeness, an ivttempt has 1>eeii made to deserilje the 
languages of that coimtry, Dardie forms of speecfi are also found in other adjoining 
liarts of Afghanistan,-'Laghman and Nigmliar,—and Tirah1,the Dardic? language of the 
last named couiitry, was once sjxiken in the ^fTra Valley, now liilndiited by Afrldl 
Patliaus. fu ftirlier times, the Dardic langiuges were much more widely extended. 
They once covered BiUtistan and Wcetern Tibet, where the inhabitants nou’ speak Tiboto- 
Burman languages.* * Philology also shows us that they must once In^ve covered nearly the 
whole of the Pan jab, for Panjdbi and Leltnda, the present languages of tliat province 
still show tmoes of the earlier Dardic language that tlicy superseded. Similarly, In 
western Afghanistan, south of the MruU country, we find relics of Dardic in Ormuri, 
although, as we htvve seen, this is itself an Eraiiian tongue. Dzvrds therefore must have 
t>een in Waziristan when the Ormufs first settled there. Further south, the tribe known 
as Kh&trnn in the Laglinri Hills speak a curious mongrel form of LaluKla mixed with 
many Dnrdic forms. Still further south, we find traces of Diirdic in SindhI,—not so 
much in the literary language as hi the rude {x^tois of southern Sind known ns Liirt, 
Turning to the North, the Indo-Aryan langui^ges of tlie lower Himalaya from Chamba to 
Nepal show clear traces of Dardic. The Klinhu; were a Dnrdic tribe, and they occupied 
all this tract and influenced its speech*. But this is not all. In the BlivJ htnguagea of 
western Centnil India, and even so far south as in the Kiuika^i Mjirathi of Goa, we find 


stray peculiarities for which it is difficult to account unless we assume early Dardic in- 
ftueuce^. Finally, it is well known that the Gipsies of Europe and tlieir congeners of 
.Irmeniu and Syria found their way to tiieir present abodes from India, which they left 
from the North-West, and it is certain that Romani still retains many forms v^’hich can 
best lie explained hy a Dardie origin. • 

The Dtirdic languages of the present day fall into three groups,—the Kafir, Kliuwar, 
„ , , and the Dard, Of these, KhowSr consists 

Siin^V, pf 1031 , 

KiiirGrtW'j . ' of a single langujkge, stnndieig, as we shall 

xiiowir * . 121 somewhat apart from the others. For- 

pRieotour , . . 1.195.902 1,901,199 the Survey no figures were available for 

Tout . i.mjm 1,301,819 them, except for a portion of the 

Djird group. 


■ li ic, |itnrcv«r, powbl« tbat (be lanijwis* Hu4i«d bj tb« HiaJi gi-AtnidarUnB «iui nat th« uatitia gf tiuie 

Ptt-tO'Duidi>, but ¥*])i«Mnt«(] the Aifen t^egutge of Nnirth''WMt Indi» ae mispiMnouBwl by them. 

* 1‘bijj wteedfdmt Inuit oi iu «»t Khaleti«berood Lfb m Ididab. S« A. H. Fntttbe, A Laa^uast Map of Wut 
Tibtt, J.A.S.B-, Vol. LXXflf, 1’t, I, (I904X pp, 362 If., Tit Dardt tf KktIaUt im WttUrm Tiiti, M.A.S.B,, 1906, 
j»p. 113 9. 

» Vul. IX. Pi. IT. pp. Sif. 

• Voi. IX. Pt. ill, 2 i VoL Vfr. p. res, 
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Tlie Kafir group includes four languages spolten in Eafiristan, the liind of tlie 

Unbeliever, a moiintamous tract lying tminediately to the 
KftfirQroup. ivcst of ChitTal, in Afghan territory. Here there is no such 

language as ‘ Kafir!/ though it has often lieen Britten about.* Tlie country is divided 
up by a numljer of trilml languages, of which four,— Bashgali, Wai^ala, W'asT-vcri or 
Veron, and Ashkund i\re discussed in the Survey. Besides this, there are five other 
languages closely allied to the true Kafir languages, but not spoken in Kafiristan 

itself. These form the Katasha-Pa^ai sub-group, and are 
KaiSflW-PftiihaiSui^gMup. Kalasha. Gawar-lmti or Karsatl, Pashai, Lagbmaui or 

Dehganl, Diri, and Tirahi. No statistics are available for any of these. The Basligal 
Kiver of Kafiristan takes its rise in the southern face of the HindQknsh, and joins 

the Chitral River near Narsat. Its valley is the home of 
Boshgaii. Bash gall Kafir language, which is the speech of the 

Siah I’osh (black raiment) Kafirs generally. All the trilies u-ho wear the dark-coloured 
raiment seem at once to underetand eimh other, and to he able to converse fluently and 
without hesitation. Bwides the information collected for the Survey, we have a 
grammar of this interesting language from the pen of Colonel Davidson. 

The Sufed Posh (white raiment) Kafirs occupy the centre and south-east of 
Kafiristan, and consist of three tribes, the AVat, the PrSsnn or Veron, and the Ashkund. 

The language of the AVai is closely relatetl to Ba^gali. It 
is spoken in the lower valley of the Waigal, a river which 
takes its rise in the interior of Kafiristan, and, after receiving the AVesgal (in whose 
■\Tilley AVasi-veri is spoken) enters the Kunar near Asmar, The Presuns inhabit an 
inaccessible valley in the heart of the coirntry, to the west of the Bash gal area. Their 

Inngiuige is called W'asi-verl or Veron, and differs B iddy 
from BashgalT. the s{iei\kers of the two languages being 
mutually iinmtelligible to citch other. Wai and AVasi-vcri are descrihed for the first 
time in the Survey. The speciiuens of the latter were obtained with considemble 
difficulty. All that wo know about it is liased on the language of one wild and 
frightened Presnn shepherd, whom the diplonntcy of our frontier ofileers enticed to 
Chitral, This was interpreted by a Baahgali Shaikh, who knew a little of his language. 

The remaining language, Ashkund, is s^wken to the 
south-west of tlie tract inhabited by the Pr§suns. Wo 
\now' nothing about it except. its name, its locality, and the fact tliat it is not 
understood by the other Kafirs/ Alt the spakers of this group inhabit countries 
beyond the frontier of British Indni,—most of them, indeed, are subjects of His 
Majesty the King of Afghanistan. 

The Kaluga Kafirs inhabit the Boab between the Bashgal and Chitral Rivers* 

Tliey are not * Kafirs * in the strict sense of the term, as 
they iiAve adotited the Musalmau religion, and are subject 

1 OiMT ingenkiui gentleman kne nt«n girm » ipecimcn it is nn aceoant the fiDuntiy. Bnt on oiftTninntion it 

ti\iiu Dttt W bfr Aiuaidii Ri&r of South A-^ca ! 

^ SimH* tliB abdTo irii nntten Bti ha* liitJ an oppoTtanitj of ^Aaiaiiiin^ tLa when ho 

W* in EihttL Hr teH* mo whilf fasilf T£«nnblliif cm the whole it i# mort dofielj rel*ted to Wii. fn thi* 

Jcmiml Uie HonL Aiimtic Sodfetj fciT iSCt, |>jn^ 1 PrafesMir E- Tfnmpp give on ttecoant uf the of the 

io-«11e<l K^firi e>f tlit Indmn Oattcasiu \ Thin li refened to !o VoL VIII, Pmrt il, pu 31 of th®' Liia^latie Sanffyi whtm 
I etaud that the thtn^ deterihsd a* io «omo re«p«t* reMnnhled Br- Moa^genjitionie now informif me 

^hftt St ii 0i*entia1]j identical with one diaWt of A^knnd. 


W^I-TftPi. 


AohkuntL 


Ealicib*, 





khowAr. 


Ill 


to the Cliitralis, although the Bjisbgulis claim them as slaves. Previous to the 
Linguistic Survey, our only authority regarding tlie huigimge of this tribe was contained 
in the works ot Dr. Leitner, Lower down the Cliitrul Kiver, at its junction with the 
Bashgal, in and alwut the eountiy of Nnrsat, dwell tlie Gauurs, who also have a 

language of their own, knou'u as Gawar-lmti, or * Gawar 
G«vajr-bati speech, ’ of wliicli a vocahularv was given by Geneml Bid- 

dulph under the iwme of Karisati. Further east lies the territory of the Xawab of Dir. 

Here, in the year 1S38, leech discovered a language called 
Dlri, of which he published a short list of words. Since then 
it appears to have died out, either being superseded hy Pashto or becoming merged into 
tl»e neighbouring Ganvi of the Swot Kohistan. Lower down the Cbifcral River, which 

has now become the Kunar, on its right haulr, dwell the 
Pa^i, Previous to the Survey, the only information 
which had Ijeeu available regarding their language had been based ou short lists of words 
collected l>y Bumes and Le«h. Pn^ai, properly speaking, is the sijeech of the Dehgjns 
of Laghman and of the country to the east of it as far as the Kuiuvr. It is also called 
Liglimam, from the tract wiiere it is spoken (the abode of the Lamljagai of Ptolemy) 
and Dehganl, because most of its speakers belong to the Dehgan tril}e. The boundaries 
of the language are said to be, roughly, on tlve west the Laghman River, on the north 
the Ijouudary of the Kafirs, on the east the Kunar River, and on the south the Kabul 
River, although the riverain village on the left bank of the Kabul speak Pashto, It 
has two well-marked dialects, an eastern and a western- South of Pashai, across the 

Kabul, in the Kigrduvr country we find Tinihi spoken by a 
tribe which as the resvdt of a feud abandoned its original 
home in the Tim (commonly spelt Timh) Valley. The people liave a l>ad reputation 
among their neighl>our8, aud liahitually deny their origin to outsiders. Leech, in 1S38, 
succeeded in collecting a few of tlieir words, and all the resources of the Survey failed to 
obtain any further information. After the Smcey was concluded, thanks to the ever 
kind help of Sir Aurel Stein, I have become possessed of sufficient materials to give a 
brief account of this form of speech, which is published in the supplement. Here 
it is sufficient to sixy that these materials show clearly that Tirahl is closely connected 
with Pashai ond Gawar-bati. The presence of these two Daidic languages in the heart 
of Afglianistan is of more than ordinary interest to the ethnologist and the 
philologist. 

Khowdr is the language of the Kb^r the most important tribe of the State of 

Chitral. On its west it has the Kafir languages, and on its 
^**^’'*^ cost the Shina spoken in Gilgit and the neighbouriiood. 

This last belongs to the Dard Group, and it is to be noted that the Kafir and Dard 
groups are much more nearly related to each other than either is to KhOwar. On the 
other hand Khowar shows traces of connexion with the Ghalchah languages spoken 
north of the Pamirs which are wanting in the otlier two groups. It thus resembles a 
somewhat alien wedge inserted between the other two groups aud thrusting them apart, 
coming into the country subsetjuently to tlie other two after it tiad developed 
some of the Qhalcliah characteristics. This is borne out hy the traditions of 
the Kilos themselves, which point to a later immigration. In spite however of its 
somewliat independent character, Khowar is nowadays certainly a Dordic language, and 
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c^umotT like tlie Qbalchalj laiigiia{»efl, bfl classwl as Eranian. It is also •jaUod Chatrarl, 
a wortl usually pronounced * Chi trail ‘ by Euroi»fans. It is the principal language of 
Cliitml ftud of that i>art of Yasin called ‘ Arinah ’ by the Shins. From the latter word 
the language was called A my id by Ur. Leitner, It extends down the Chitral Eiver as 
far as Drosli, and is l>Dundcd on the north by the Hindukiish. No dialects have been 
recorded. Leitner, Biddulpli, and O'Brien arc our principal authorities for this 
language. 

Tlie word ‘ Uard' proi»erly belongs 
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Gilgit Valley, and of 


to the tribes immediately to the north of 
Kashmir, but lias in modem times lieen 
extended to iuelude all the inhabitants of 
Dardistau. I liave followed tliis by giving 
the term * Uardie 'to all the languages of 
Uiirdistan, while 1 reserve ' iHird ' for its 
proper use as indieatbg the gTouj) of 
languages of eastern Utirdistaii, Shiija, 
Kashmiio, and KohistSni Slii^ is tlie 
the Indus Valley from Baltistiui to the Hiver 
Tangir. It also extends to the south'eBst of the last-named river, and oocupies a large 
block of mountain country lietween Baltistan and the Valley of Kashmir. It is thus 
s])okeu in the original Uard country, and is far the purest language of tlie group. As 
explained on iiage 109, in former times it extended far beyond its present Iwundarics and 
covered Ualti.‘»tnn and Western Tibet, where it has now been superseded liy Tibeto* 
Burman dialects. It has several n ell-defined dialects, the most important being GilgitI 
of the Gilgit Valley. Besides the dialects spoken in the Shina country proper tiiere are 
also dialects called by the Baltis ' Brokpa' or * llighlftiiders speoeli.’ These ai-e the 
Brokpa of Dras, which differs little from the Shina spoken in Gurez, the Brokiui of 
Skanlu which is the same as the Shina of Astor, and the curious isolated colony of 
Shi pa, spoken near tlve frontier line between Baltistan and Ladakh, called the Brokpd of 
Uah and Hanu, which is a relic of the Dard language once sjiokeu still further east. 
Tills dialect, sj[>okeu in tlie heart of a Tilietaji-apeaking coimtry, far from the Uiird 
country proper, differs so widely from the other two Brokjias, that the rosiwetive speakers , 
are unintelligible to emdi other, and have to use the Tibetan Baltl as a means ol 
intercuuimiimcatiou. Shina has tjeen written about by several authorities, of whom the 
earliest are Leitner and Biddulph. Since then, it has been very fully dealt with by 
Colonel Lorimer and Ur, Grahame Bailey. The Uah-llaiiu dialect lias l>eeji described 
by Sliaw. 

Kashmiri 1ms its home in the Valley of Kashmir and the contiguous valleys to its 

KSBhnriri *'’“*** not Used as a 

national langimge. In the rmijab it is spoken by immi¬ 
grants, either Pundits or colonies of weavers or of carpenters. There is also a small 
settlement in the United Provinces which is ix-rmanent, and consists principally of 
eilucated Hindus. Kashmiri is a mixed form of speech. Its base is a Uard hinguaga 
closely akin to Shins, and many of its commonest w*ords, not to mention its complicated 
system nf pronunciation, are oertainly of Dardio origin. But the Happy Valiev has 
received numerous immigrants from Intlia proper; for centuries it has been one of the 
most celebmtcd homes of Sanskrit study, and its indigenous litemturo lias grown up 
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under the tnflueuce «f Sanskrit models;. It tJius, to a casual observer, and indiifd to the 
learned Kashmiris themselves, presents the appearance of a lungua^e as truly IpdUui as 
Marathi or HindosUnl, Moreover all the cmlizatiou of the country has crjn\e from 
India nud it is the only language of Dardistaii that has received literary cultivation. >'o 
one has a higher appretriacion of the learning and genius \vhicli have adorned iCjwliuiir 
from very early times than the present trriter. It has legends tliat tJie Vallej received 
its population from India, and this is very probably true so far ns regards th® upper 
classes, but that the Kashmiri language has a Dardie basis is a matter of i^hteh no 
philologist can have any doubt. Kashmiri has l>ecn studied for the past thirty years, 
and wo have now a complete grammar, and a dictionary is iu progress of corapilatloii. 
To the ]>hilologist it is of great interest, for we see in it a language which is, so (O speak, 
caught in the act of transforming itself from the analytic to the synthetic stage, Owing 
to the extensive use of c]}enthe&is, its pronunciation is as difficult to forei|fhOrs as 
English is, and it posse.s.ses many broken vowel sounds that are not easily reduced to 
writing. Besides slight variations in the Valley itself, it has one distinct diulect,— 
KasbtawSrl spoken in Kishtwar to the south-east of the Valley proper, Soutii of the 
Valiev there are also three or four mixed dialects leading into PafijAbl. A morp import- 
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ant division is that into the Kashmiri of the Miiajilnutus 
(who are many, and uneducated) aud that of th^ lliiidus 
(who are few and educated). Musalnvanl Kashmiri uhoimds 
in foreign words borrowed from Persian, often in distorted 
forms. Eindh Kdshmirl is very free from sulmixtiire with 
Persian, aud, although the home language of 
singularly free from Tatsaiuas. Most of its copious.*yocal)ularj^ is composed of honest 
Tiiclbhavas*. 

ilost of the literature of Kashmir is written m Sanskrit, aud is deserv«lly famoue. 
jV. few works, including a remarkable series of §aiva verses by an old i»oet«!!S nam«l 
Lai Bed, a Ramayana, mid a history of Krishna, have been written in Kashmiri itself. 
It has two aljihaljcts, — a modification of the Persian used by Musalmans, and the 
ancient Sarada alpbaliet akin to Nagarl, which is still used by Hindus. The fJiJi-ampur 
Missiumiries published a Kasbialrl version of the SeriiJtures in the ^nida character 
earlv in the last century, ilmlern translations have been in the Persian script. 

The River Indus, after leaving Bultistim, flows pretty nearly due west tlircugb 

the Cliilas country, till it receives the lliver Kajidiii, 
K&birtsm. which takes its rise not far to the north in tlic tinine of 

mountains Iwtweeu Cbilas and Chitral. From this iioint to its entry into Britisl! 
territory, the Indus runs in a southerly direction through groups of hillii kuoivn 
collectively as the Indus Kohlstdii, and inhabitetl by a number of wild tribes who all 
speak varieties of a Bjird language allied to Slitm, but mixed with Lubiidd and Pashto, 

which is called ludus-Kohistani or Maly a. To tb(^ w'est of 
**“*^*‘ the Indus Koliistan lie in order the vat ley .s of tb*i Sw'rtt, 

Panjkorsi, and Kiuiar rivers. Those of the first two arc known us the Swat tijid as the 
Pan]kota Kuhislans resiiectivcly. Here the language of the hulk of the people was 
formcrlv a Bard dialect allioJ. to ilaiyS, but is now, owing to Pathan dohUimtion, 
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almoBt mvariably Fast;to. Oiilr a faithful few Etill cling to their ancient iBiigungOf 
though they have almudoned tlieir Aryan religion, and tlie dialects tliey s{)«ih are 

known as Garwi and Tomall, The trihea who sp^k these 
' Kohistani dialecta have never been famous for devotion to 

tke ])o1iter arts, and Kohistani has no literature of any kind. Ko statistics are available 
as to the number of speakers. 
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CHAPTER XI.—INDO-ARYAN BRANCH. INTRODUCTORY. 

We have seen above tliat the Aryans readied Persia as a united people, and that at an 
early period, before their language bad developwl into Eranian, some of them bad con 

tintied their eietern progress into India. IVe f--' 

The srmdaal that this took place all at once, in one 

Wave after wave advanced, the people lii:st establishing tbemselveB in 
tlience, in further waves, entering India through the Kabul Valley^, 
this gradual advance in the Vedas themselves. If Professor Hillebrandt* * is right in bis 
conclusion, the tribe over which King Bivodasa ruled inhabited Arachosia (Kandahar)" 
while under his descendant Sudas its memliers arc found on the Indus, and have already 
turned into legend the martial exploits of his nneostor. This is a thing for which 
generations arc recjuired. It \rill readily be understood, therefore, that at the earliest 
period at which we have any cognizance of India the Pan jab was in the possession of a 
number of Itido-Aryan tribes, not necessarily on good terms with each other, and som^ 
times speaking different dialects. As each new tril>al wave ciune from the west, it 
pushed the earlier settlers before it or to one side, or else went round them. 

Tlie earliest documents that we possess to illustrate the language used by the Indo- 

Aryans of this period are contained in the Vedas, although 
nariiwtdooimente. kHOW that they still woffillipped some gods by the same 

names as those which were known to their Aryan ancestors while yet in the Hacda 
country. Tlie hymns forming the collection known as the Vedas were oomiJOsed at 
widely different times and in widely different localities, some in Arachoflia*, in what is 
now Afsjlianistau, and soma in the country near the Jamna ; but owing to their ]ia\nng 
undergone a process of editing by those who compiled them mto their present arrange¬ 
ment, they' now' sliow few easily recognizable traces of dialectic differences. Attempts, it 

is true, have been made to discover such, 

Bvidance of «Tiy dialect*. small importance oomiMired with the fact 

appear to l»e mentioncil m the iiymns as in actual existence*. 
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that dialects 


*Thii is til* aeconiH. At ihe time <vf Trntinj, Mr. Psijfitof, iij Vnrih^ 

Truditio*. li»R Blit ftmrsrd * new snd Kunewlmt itfirtUiig thootj that Arynni enteted j 

wK Pointier, fet thmngU (he Jlid-Hiirwliiynn irgiim. Thi* ie 4 jmpf.wtwq <»rt»jnir demnnd wnudimbl* 


• t'ftlitcAt MMoKufte, 1, liv, *«. I^r. WSO RII a«n i'l.. 

» Fiofeseor He^ol mAiutaiu that the older hjnojw of iVie ?i(r \ «d* were erea c^piJi«ed m BraCtn in 

of the Indk, and Uist they were hymne of the Ar> *iii before Iho greot ipbt. See Brabne^ « 

iWednsyeii. XLl.V lft». Thi* is qnite po«ibk«. and sgnw with the di-jcreiy cf the nsme* of Anno 

we h»T« them nnw. is noeowrily that of the tiiiw wiwn toxt ^ fixpl by the 
edi-orC OT TMe mow sntHt^ed, Befinn that they hud boon hsnded down by word of wimtb tf “ P'.'f 
tion^d. os time went On, esoh gemTatioa, without being nwute the fact, bed til-". 

Inni^dv TlbE fram the of oni? ^aianition to th*t the n?xt wm vtrj tlia-Kt^ bot iho mm of tho 

"Wn «n.1Lnibk. Et. 1. if wo admit tb^it th. of ho 

tfi f anfiprrAtwne ind^ mmo wprciiill vT to hitfervc antfimuagid pariionLit wordi wliich wra eiUier holy jsr irlmcli hiiii 

tinjiitoUiipbli?, thfl ongfiL&l >ng« 3 iLT] m whSrh th^ Kjiniia wm ^ppoaed b«ii vorj 

E iTimh Mft lUav of ^er^Xnfmeni iLn, ev^n tho iintic|ao monld in i^hkh tho^r S«to bcxn p™md. On thi* pomt, 
p“fe^rir01doiib«g's’l».> gfjnwrfn. Vol. I.pi^BJOff., P™£e»ur 

1.1>. X, and W. l’<dcr»*n'i sttlole “ Vodic, Ssnokrit. and Prsteit". m the Jott^ai •*/ #*» On(il^lf/ 

XKXil (iaJ3)i P- li''* * stnliiiig lUtiUiel ia the hymn* of the Kaaliniif poelo**. tfll iMd. who combed 

horhv^ns in the Uth^Dtury .A 1>. Th«e hsre been eirefnlly preseired aa iscied sonfis by ^ [wfomwoil 

■reeiterrbnl, during the fire hundred ycmt thsl hsre rk]iscd eiftce their ^pwtion. they have b^e baaded down to u* raly 
hr word of ronotb.* The result it that, as w* now tnre them, they, eaenjd i* tJicy are, ape p nii^m Kdehmiri, with a fw 
anttoae form* wlikh glraapeuee#or umnUliigibilitj ho* rte*erv^ Fortaimtely, howom, in ihw care, we have also other 
KttaUmiii -^rUcrtui^ed Ij leamed men at about Lai DM'- time, and nrwrvrA in writing m tbeir on^osl form. ^ 
IbeTefommuul sjiw^iu of the laogimse really used hj Lai DM and W contnnpi'ane^ and ipi 
wWeb her OTiginol words hare h«n ^mnsfonnei in th* eonm cf oral trenimisaioii. Se* arwrwn and Bonvelt, 
rn^Tf^ui. page 128. 
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While it is impossihle tf) disc rim mate lietweeji each aucceesiva ivava of these 
Theory of bmUot end uter migratsoiis it IB easiest to (listhiguisli Ijetweeii the ei^rliest aud 
oaiaefttions. the latest. In the year 1880 Hoemle’ su^?e«ted that the 

evidence of tlie modem venwcubrs of India and their, pretleceasors justiiied the idea 
of there haviim l>eeii tn*o Indo-Aryan mvasiooB of India, one preceding the other, hy 
trilies speaking different hut closely connected languages, I am not preiwired myself to 
accejd this theory* of that great scholar in nil its details, as it seems to nie to Iw uo- 
ueeessory to explain the dilfereuce of language l»y postulating two distinct invasions. It 
is easier to explain it by what is au undoubted fact,—that the invasion or, if we prefer the 
term, the imtmgmtion, was a gradual process extending over a veiy long jieriod of time. 
Whether we dLstitiguish Ijetweeu the languages of two sepanite invasions, or Ijetn een the 
languages of the earliest imd of the latest immigrants, the result is the sanve. The 
esirliest comers spoke one dialect, and the new comers another. Hoemle, however v eni 
further. He looked upon the second inviulers as entering the Panjati like a wedge, into 
the hesirt of a countrj' already occupied hy the first immigrants, and forcing the latter 
outwards in three directions, to the east, to the south, and hack wards to the uest. Here 
again, while not denying it, I am not prepare<l, in our present state of knowledge, to 
accept this ' wedgedheory ’ as necessarily correct. It is (equally possible that the latest 
comers may have found their way opposed and have gone rouiul their predecessors, douTi 
the Indus Valley, and thence, in hrter times, across India to their south and ultimately 
behitid them on the east. In either ease the political result would lie very similar. 
There would he a central people surrounded on the west, south, and east, hy another. 
If the wedge theoiy ia correct, it would he the central people, and if it is not, it would 
he the outor people who would lie tlie latest arrivals. The political state of affairs is 
home out by Indiim tradition. In the VSdas themselves we hove records of ware 
hetweeii king Sudiis, whose kingdom lay to the west,—cm the Indus,—ftnd the Pharatas, 
against the Purus, an Aryan tribe which his poet called mrldhravach^ i.e., eiieaking a 
bavliaric tongu^, hir to his east in the neigh!lourlMHKl of the llavi and the Jamtia; iind 
the contest lietween the rival jiriest-pfieta of the Saraavatl and of the Indus forms one 
of the liftst known episwles of that collection, Similarly,the great Shamta war, between 
the Kunis and tlie Ponchalas givei us hints of much value. Since Lji&sen’s time it has 
lieen recogniml that the latter were older settlers than the former. Sjieaking veiy' 
roughly, they occupied the country to the east of the upper course of the Ganges nnd 
the centml DOah, or the heart of what in nfter years was calletl the * Mailhyade^a ’ or 
* Midland ^ Putting accidental alliarces to one side, this war, a« Mr, Pargiter Ims well 
shown*, vas from the broadest point of view a war Iretweeii Panch&la and the south of 
the Midland on the one side against the rest of India, to their west, south, and east, on 
the other. The chief allies of the PaffcMlas were the Pandavas, a mountain trilje, who 
practised polyandry and were on friendly terms with other elans that dwelt in the 
Himalaya. Naj', Lassen goes even further, and inaintains that so longhad the PaSchalos 

* Gr0mmar P- XXXL 

* I to itaie tl^ii «lairlji nij okmo kii« more tLim oon> hxn ^\ih bik o 

Mipiunter of Itii aTjjSttment, Tn f«et it h^n allfd * !To*mle sad Grivtion^i iiro-inriilcrB Wkik« fullj 

udmiitinE? mj IndiditedEi HA tii MMmIf'ii doduttioiai, 1 h*Tc ut tkat il !■ not tiAmnarj to fioituklf (wo- 

diitinct inT&iioEw. 

» tmttAktcd wf Fnjfemmr Hitlokniiidti fWiJcAf 60# 114 S«? TMn# VTI^ sviii* 13. 

* 3m *1. E. A. S, \tm, nw 333 ind GOE. 
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preceded the Kurus tlwt their coinpleation had tieeti altered by the Indian climate, and 
that the war was reiilly hehreen a dark and a fair-cein plexionetl race. 'I'lie Mahi- 
hhanita itself, which, as we now have it, is an epic ^¥^itteJl in pmise of the 
calls tribes ffettletl on the Indus, whicli were luulonbtedly Aryan, by the opprobnoiiB 
name of - Mlechchhathiut denybai? them even tlieir common Aryanhood, Many sinnlar 
items could he taken from the same work did space permit*. 

It is reasonalde to supi)ose tliat the central jrroup of trilies should have exiiaiideiUs 

time went on, and should have tbniKt out in eaeii direction 
Tb« ‘ Kiai*ndtribes that surrounded tliem. I’he only alteniiitivc 
would have been extinction. In niedimval Sanskrit areography we find one tract of 
country continuallv referred to as the true, pure, home of the Indo-Aryan iieople. The 
,iame triveu to it, Madhyade^ ot ‘Mid-land’, is noteworthy in this counexion. It 
extended from the Himalaya on the north to the Vindliya Hills on the south, and from 
what is now Sirhiml (properly ‘Satirmd’) on the west to the confiuence of the Ganges 
and the Jammi on the east. According to legend, from end to end of this Mid-land, t lere 
nm, unseen to men, the holy stream of the Sanwvatl, on wliose bmik, m \e^e miw, 

w'tis the ijrmcijttil se^t of these central tribes* the 

Inaor and Outer SQb-brmiijiieB. Indo*Aryan veniacuiars fall at once into two main 

sub-liranches, one siKiken in a com|«et tract of country almost exactly corrcsiioudiug to 
this ancient Madhyaddh, ami the other surrounding it in tlvree quarters of a arcl^e 
lier'iiming in Hazani in the Panjub, and numiiig througli the Western Panjali, Suadh, 
the Mnrkia country', Central India, Orissa, Eiliar. Bengal and As,‘«ni. Gnjami we 
know to have keen conquered from Mathura {whicli was in the MadhyGde^}, and tins 
is the only iwTt of India in which we fmd at the present day tliat the Iimer Kub-lmmcli 
has hurst through the retaiiung wall of the outer. 

Between these two siib-hmnches there is a remarkable series of antithetic facts. 

Ill pronunciation they arc sharply oppserl; each has pre- 
ComiArtaoii of tbo two fcreiices ii'liieh will at once occur to every pliilologist, 1 he 

lYiQ^t remarkable difference is in the treatment of the 
sibilants which has existeil since the time of Herodotus. The inner snb- branch bairns 
them ■ everv sibilant is pronounce! as a hard dental s. The outer lai^'uag^. (Uke those 
of the Emiiian braneli) seem, almost without exception, to be unable to pronounce an s 
clearly. In Persia the Greeks found an $ pronounced as h or even dropped ako^ther, 
Tl..^ «l.m«ntMion of tl.« river ‘ Siiidlm- by ‘Indue’ ie a familiar e^mple. In the 

~ Mt la. bwh tl-.it ww tl«« Ih. Ul« wwiertirt* im.4 i»t MwiwV '»« 

Mr P-nplrr Indian Hiatoritai Ttaditiim, Wh «»«•''. aiajnUidj. tl« ^*7*^ « 

uw !• “ .^““d 1-.. fcmrd . ILd rf rf .I. U«.. vW.h .„«d 

If Irita d«. F.i.1- -itk 1J»«. •!*» r 

«et»is. <«. i«. «Hin.i«nd., u. 
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TBH ISDOAKYAX fiUAMCE. 


Secl«nalon. 


C<mjiia«ti4n, 


Hist the old PmkTit grammarians found ^ softened to At the jiresent day we find 

the same sliiljboleth of iintzouahty; in Bengal and part of the iliirdtha coutitrj' s is 
Ti eakened to sh, and in Eastern Bengal and Assam it is softened tUl its pronunciation 
approaches that of a German cA, On the otlier Iiand, on the North-Western frontier 
and ill Kashmir, it has become an h, pure and simple,’ 

In the declension of nouns there are also diSerences, The Inner sub-brand) is, in 

the main, a set^of languages wliich are in the analytic stage. 
The original inflexions hare mostly disappeared, and gram¬ 
matical needs are supplied by the addition of auxiliaiy words u'hid) liave not yet liecome 
parts of the main wonts to whicli they are attached. Familiar examples are the case 
suffixes, kd, ko, se, etc, of Hindi, The languages of the Outer sulj-hranch have gone a 
stage further in linguistic evolution. They were once, in their old Sanskrit form, 
synthetic; then they paired tlirough an analytic stage—^some are passing out of that 
stage only now, and are, like Slndhl and Kashmiri, so to sjieak, oiught in the act,—and 
have again become synthetic hy the incOTporation of the auxiliary* words, used in the 
analytic stage, with the niain words to which they are attached. The Bengali 
termination of the genitive, -er, is a good example. 

The conjugation of the verb oflers very similar peculiarities. Here, however, it 

is necessary to go into greater detail. Broadly speaking, 
hvo tenses and three participles of Old Sanskrit have 
survived to modern times. These are the present and future tenses and the present active 
and past and future imssive participles. The Old Sanskrit past tease has disappeared 
altogether. The old present tense has survived in every modern language, and, allowing 
for phonetic growth, is the same in form everywhere, although its meaning lias frequently 
changed; for instance, m Kaslimlrl it has liecome a future indicati\*e, and in ILbidi it is 
generally used where we should employ a present subjuuetive. The old future lias 
survived, but only here and tliere, and principally in western India. Others of 

the modem languages use instead a perqthrasia liosed on the Old Sanskrit futiu-e passive 
participle, and when they wish to say *I shall strike', their speakers really say, 
without know ing it, ' it is to be struck by me The original past tense lias universally 
<lisap])eared and all the modern languages employ in its place a similar periplirastic form 
based on the old past participle passive. Instead of saying *1 struck him', tliey 
all, without exce|)tion, say *lie (was) struck by me’. Here it is that we see 
the great contrast in the treatment gf the verh between the inner and the outer families. 
It will lie noticed that in the tenses formed from passive participles, tlie subject 
of the verb, * I ’ has l>eea put into tlie ablative, or, as it is in these circuinetajices called, 
the agent ease. ‘I’ has liecome *by me*. Now in the old Sanskrit, *hy me' could lie 
represented in two ways*. We could say which was a separate distinct word, or 
we could employ the syllable we, which could not stand by itself, but could only he 
attached enelitieally to a preceding word. In just the same way there was a twofold 

* It iftij t» llitt tliit irnlcfniiig of # is doe difTfiivnt vaDM in lannuagew. So it it, tmt tjjt 

caspf* wflre in nrppritinii Id ihv MldUudf and tbim> bad ml this In otbtr wmtb, Ihg Oater tangnj^M 

did liirt tbi^lr MihlLanttfr while the Inner langon^es did. 

ficlinliin mill rrPDgDbi^ thii ia not litewllj tnif^ arcenUjig the gmmBMnana, lhE«nrUtlc 01 ? belonged 
iQ tb# datiTe and genitirep nert to the iDittrum?nt^l. Thiy will alao nfcoguiEe lh»t owing in the intenrh4.nge of rMe-forow 
whieh took pliw in eai-lj siage In the Hugulitio bMoiy of Iiidiip the iniint ii of no importniici. CimiTtM 
Piiphel ii» ZDMO. sxTT 714. P® 
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series of euclitie and non-eaolitic forms for the second personal pronouit» and for both in 
Ijotli numbuns. These enclitic pronomis are fainiliar to Europeans, In Latin, * give to 
me’ iviis ‘date milii’; in Italian, it is ‘datenvi’i in whicli wi is an enclitic pronoun. 
Similarly we have an enclitic pronoun when Mi'. Punch makes a tipsy mati say * gimme ’ 
for ‘give me’. Now tiie modem Iado-.:kryan languages shoiv most clearly that the 
Outer sul>*brauc]i is derived from a dialect or dialects of the Old Sanskrit whicli freely 
used these enclitic pronouns with passive jiarticiples, while tlie Inner is descended from 
a dialect or dialects which did not use them in such cases, The r^ult is tliat in the 
Inner sub*1jranch the Imre participles are used for every person without chauge of form, 
—mdrd means alike * I struck ‘ thou etnickest, * ‘ lie struck *, ‘ we struck ‘you struck ’ 
and ‘they struckwhile in tlie Outer, the enelitie pronouns have geiiemlly become 
pennaueutly hsed to the participle, and Iiave developed into personal terminations like 
what we liave in Latin and Greek. In these languages, ‘T struck’, ‘thou atruckeat 
‘ he struck and so on, are all different words, each of wiiich tells by its termination who 
the striker was. This important distinction is at the bottom of the altogether different 
appearances wiiich the two sub-branclies present. The grammar of eacli of the 
Liner languages can lie written on a few leaves, while, in order to acquire an acquain- 
tauee with one of the Outer languages, page after page of more or less comjdicated 
declensions and eonjugations must lie mastered. 


TJie limits of these two suh-branches of the Indo-*Vryan languages may lie defineil as 
GMgivphie&i poBitioa of follows Lmer sub-branch is bounded on the north by 

Inner laasuBEM. Himalaya, on the west by, roughly speaking, the Jhclum, 

and ou the east by the degree of longitude which passes througli Benares. The western 
and eastern Iwundaries are widely apart and inolude.a good deal of debatable ground in 
whicli the two families meet and overlap. If these limits are narrowed so as to include 
only the purer languages of the Inner sub-branch, the western bounilary must be 
{ilaccd at aliout the meridian of Sirhind in Patiala, and the eastern at about the meridian 
of Allahabad in the United Provinces, Between Sirhind and the Jheltun the language 
is PaHjabi, which contains many forms, increasing as we go wegtwartls, for wiiich 
the only explanation is that ivest of Sirhind, or, we may say, to tlie west of the Sarasvati, 
the coimti-y was originaUy mliatiitod by tribes partly Dardic, and partly lielonging to the 
Outer family (if the two are not different ways of saying the same thing), who were 
couquered mid absorbed by members of the luuer, whose language gradually superseded 
theirs, just as HindOstiim is now supeiseding I^afijdbi. Panjabi is one of the Inner 
languages, but it contains many forms which have survived either from Bardic or from 
an Outer dialect. Between AlliiLhnbad and Benai'cs, or, in otJier words, in OuiUi, 
Bagliclkhand, and the Chattisgarh country, the language is Eastern Hind!, which is 
ail intcrniediate form of speech, possessing the charaoteristies of both sub-hranclies. To 
the south, the boundary of the Liner sub-liraneh is well defined, and may roughly tie taken 
as corresponding to the southern watershed of tlie Narlmda Eiver. On the west, 
the sub^branch merges into the Outer Sindhl through BajtisthAm, and into Lahnda (also 
Outer) tiii’ough PaffjabT. As stated aliove, it has hurst tlirough the retaining wall of 
Outer languages and reached the sea in Gujarat, though Gujarati, the language of the 
huit/>named country, still shows traces of the old Outer language wiiich it lias superseded. 
The reimxining Ijido*Aryan languages belong to the Outer suh-branch. 
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THE XSDO-ARYAN UKASCH. 


Takiu'' the Indo-Arvaii Itiiisuaffts as a whole, they fall into the follow mg grouiia , A 
a«uu». .r .to KotOi-IVcrtei.., o Soathem, aad an Eastern ^longmg to the 

modem indo-Ary&n vom«ii Sub-hraneh); a ilediotc Sub-brancli (mtermeoiate 

b^een the Outer and the Inner)! and a Central and a Pahart (helOBging to llie 
Inner Snh-brand.). We thus arrive at the foUrmng list of languages a-.tb the nuinlier 

of speakers of each:—^ 


^^njabl 


A. —Oatet Sub-bT^nch 

l.-^Kortk- Grot^p 

L. Labndjh or Westbrn 

2. Sindhi « 

11. —Scni/Wn Group 

3. UatPthi 

iU.*^ Group 

4, Qrijr& - 

5, BiMtI » 

0. BengiLti « 

7+ AfiBaitkCse # 

B. —Mediate Sub-branch 

IY.~^ Medial* Uroup 

S. Eaatern Hindi 

C. —IniiBr Snb-branch 

y,— Cmlnil Groftp 

0 West*™ Hindi 

10 Pidj&bl 

11 GnjaistI 

12 Bhill . . 

13 Kband^l 

14 B&]nslh&iiT ■ 

rr-Pn^l . 

15 Eflrterti PahifT W bftilidl 
IG Central Pjdiart 

17 Western Pahap 

UespceiGtid • 


S^irrejr^ 


Total 


117,778.343 

IO.J65,SGl 

7,002.7BI 

3,(169,470 

i8,an,m 

js.0ir.948 

89S0iJd3 

9,042,525 

37,180,782 

41.933.284 

1,447,552 

24,511,647 

S4^n,647 

24.511,647 

83,770,622 

8l^5jBSl 

38,013,928 

12,762,639 

10,646,227 

2.691,701 

1,257,066 

16,298,260 

2,l<fi,a01 

143,791 

1,107,612 

8i>3,46S 


CmiLtiip of 1. 


226,060,611 


(35G) 

123,328,825 

M:i3,S73 

fi,6S2.204^ 

3.371,708 

18^87.831 
IS,797,831 
88JiOr,023^ 
10,143,168 
34,342,430* 
49,294,099 
1,727.328 

22,507,882' 

S3^7j86^ 

22,567,882" 

83,663,492' 

61,74i}^SS‘- 

41,910,916* 

16,233,590S 

9/51,092 

I, 855,617 

213,272 

12,680,562 

J. 9J7,637 
279.715 

3,853* 

1,633,1115 

54 


229,560,555 


-Qf rtby ve, Marathi im\ Eastem Hindi are groups of dinJt^cts, not of Jtmsruagi's, 

The laiiiiiiages of tlie Pahtin Group are those siiokeii in tlie lower llhnalnya. Eastern 

PahiiTi or Naip&li ^ tailed Kliaa-Kurii by those who sjieak it. Central Pahnri mclntles the 

hill dmlecta spoken round Kuini Tal and Mnesoorie. They are Ktmmuni ami GarliwaH. 

Western Pahavi means the group of dialects sjjoken in the hills north of the Pimiab, 

such as JanuBArl, Sirmaurl. KiOthall. Kululu, and Chameali. 

The total nvimljer of speakerH of Jndo-Aryan languages is considembly more than 

Italf tliat of the estim ated population of Europe (400,000,000). _ 

-ri,. tke PmsM, Bwnv swaiein af Ulmd# aw »iwwn mdfr PsSjabl. , , 

» STP aSjJ^A ortimil**. In the ^-arly idl tlw iprskew M Ddtin and Ewldm Mmii ftr» 

jh«rn M siHikinB Western Hindi, tha UMdjiwttd C«wxt» figurt* brbg^ 

Bibiri . . . * ■ 

Eut«rn Ubdl . , * • 1.390,528 

Wwtcpn Uitidi 1 . * • 06,714,363 

* Thii iohtudr* luSBj ipeskitm of Laliwl*, «... 

• In ihe CmsTO, the .i>»»keri o£ Cmtul Pabilri 4** aliown tw fpetlmuf Hiwi.. 
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CHAPTEE XII.-THE DEVELOPMENT OP THE INDO-ARYAN 

LANGUAGES* 

Aa Rtateil above, the earliest specimens of the actual Arvan vernaculars of India are 

to be found in the hjinns of the Rig Vfi<la. Most of these 
DoTFeiapmant ofttaa modern hymns wer® undoubtedly Originally Composed in the actual 
TflifnMuinrR. apohen language of their authors, a naturai, unartificial 

language, as compared with the more artificuil language ffutisequently develojied in lirah- 
maiiicrtl schools and called Classical .Sanskrit* Although they have been edited, ho as to 
ol>scure dialectic peculiarities, by the Bralmiaus who compiled them uito one collection, 
these hymns furnish invaluable evidence as to what was the hou9e*language of the ear¬ 
liest Aryan inhabitivnts of India. 

From the inscriplions of Asokii (cire- 250 b. c,) and from the w’ritings of the gmm- 
niarian Pataivjali {eire, 150 b. c.), we leuni that by the third century before our era an 
Aryan speech (in several dialects) was employed in the north of India, and, having gradu¬ 
ally develojied from the ancient vernaculars sjwken during the period in which the Vedic 
hymns ivere comiiosed, was the ordinarj' language of mutual intercouree. Parallel with it, 
the so-called Classical Sanskrit had develojjed, from one of these dkilects, under the influ¬ 
ence of the Brahmans as a secondary language, and had achieved a jiosition much the s^ime 
aa that of the Latin of the iliddle Ages, For centurieH the Aryan vernacular language of 
Indm has been called Prakrit, pi-dkrUat L c,, the natural, unartificial language, as op¬ 
posed to Sanskrit, saihalrita, the polished, artificial, language. From this definition of 
the term ‘Prakrit’, it follo'vs that the vernacular dialects of the period of the Vedic 
Hymns, as comjiared with the com|w,Tutive!y artificial mihslcrUa language of tiiese hymns 
as they liave l>een preserved by the Brahmaius w'ho compiled them, were essentially 

Prakrits, and as such they may lie called the Pnmari/ 
JPraJcriU of India. The vernaculars which developed from 
them and which continued developing’, alongside of the Sanskrit whose growth wns 
arrested by the grammarians of the Bnxhmnnicul schools, until they liecame the modem 

Sanskritxc Indo-Arjan vernaculars, may l)e called the 
Seco»dttrff Pi-akrih; while the final development, these 
mcKlem vernaculars themselves, as they have existed for the ]mt nine hundred years, 

may he called Tertiarjf Prakrita, It is w'ith tliese Tertiary 
Prakrits that we are immediately concerned. 

It stands to reason that no distinct iKtrder Line can Ixe 
drawn between the Primary Prakrits " imd the Secondary 
Prakrits, orlietw‘eenthe Secondary Prakrits and the Tertiary. 
TA e have no positive information regarding the earliest condition of the Seconthiry Pra¬ 
krits. They appear to us first in their vigorous youth in the Asoka inseriptioiis. We 
know, on the other hand, tliat the cfiange from the Secondary Prakrits to the Tertiixry 

I Mt. Pttenan in Tedie, SanKkdt, ind Fnirrit' (JAOS. XXX) 1 (Iblil, pp. 423{F.) miintsinD th*t the PnilrriU 
I^DKirrit mifpisiionwspd W thn ntiliTrd •b(iri|^ni>]i (jf Itidia. ftnd mnijiBTvt titii with l>nj Ni!]^ Engliiti of thi> Soiiiii«T9 
of nnd with the mi^proitutmiticii of t^hildrfa. Tlio tn fiionttiDK. but I mu ttniblL’ to icorpt is, 

Tlie ehniiwe Irani SAntkrit to Prakrit Uk eloir jui ramnple of rr^xular tinimiiitlc dofidopmimt, nod i* pnrallelnl *0 rnartlj by 
tlrf ol Ijitin to the Rin[ithiL''e Innisangvii, that I eaniK^t tmoeeirethr nMOMitr of any «tKfr mplnnatint. Of eaone it 

i« quite pouible that the brotm eatiektit of the nbcrigineB mny hoTe had xime inftueiire, but k eannert, in uiy npimpa, ha re 
bfifn the eniiie of th* develoinnFnt. 

* It in quite tierlaJn that, erm dnrniif the Yedit period, the wmietdan inarttH) nte already contniued many wordt in 
the Mine atatse u£ dee(le[iment aiFllt, which it a Swondary Prakrit. 

VOL. I, atitr ], u 


PiiiDBT7 Fralcrita. 


Seoandary Prakrlli, 


Tertiary Pealuita. 


Border line 
Dtage. 


bntweea oaok 


I 


I 





'HAS, as might be exj 


Charootoristicfl 

Prakrit. 
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peeted, so gradual tliat» at or aljout the approximate l)Order liue^. 
it is impossible to state trhether the language belongs to the 
of PrimBrj- Seeondivry or Tertiarj' stage. At the same time there is no 
difficulty in recoguizing the main distinctive i>eouliarities of 
Bflch group. In the prinmiy stage the language is synthetic and has no objection to 

harsh combiiiations of consonants. In the seeoiidirry stage 
Char&Qtert«ticB of Socoadiry lauguage is still synthetic, but diphthongs and harsh 
prakrtt eombuiations of consonants are eschewed* so much so that, in 

its latest artificial litetarj^ develdi>meuts, itarrivesatarNiiiditionofalmostalwolute fiuidity* 

becoming a mere collection of vowels hanging for support on an occasional consonant. 

Tins weakness brought its own Kemesis, and in the tertiary 
Chftmctarietfca of Tettiair hiutus of contiguous Towels abolished by the 

coition of new diphtliongs, declensional and eonjugational 
termmatious, consisting merely of vowels, woru away, and a new kbd of language coming 
into existence, no longer svnthetic, Imt analytic, and again reverting to combinations of 
coji^^onants under new fonlis, which three thousand years ago had existed, but which two 
thousand vears of attrition had woni away. Nay more, in some of the modern vernacu¬ 
lars mainly those which 1 have called the 'Outer' ones, we see the analytic form of 
bn.^ea^am disappearing, and being replaced by a new sjmtlietic form of language, 
simUar in its course of development to that of the Indo-European Vrsprache of the 
pastoral trilresin Central Euroi* or Siberia. 

As to whetl^er the very' earliest form of the Secondary Prakrit language find any 

dialects we are not in a position to aaj' poeitively, but, as 
Disiocts &f socondaTy we kuow that there were dialects in the Vedic times, there is 
Frakiii. evstT TBasoii to 1)elieve that it possessed, them too. It covered 

a mdB eilent of Muntrv, from ti.e IniUis to the Kosi, and it would i» eurjridog it there 
were no local variatioM of epeech. Moreover, two hundred and Efty .ware before Christ, 

we find the edicts of Asuka written in this language, and here 
piii BtBE*. ' ggg existing Aryan vernacular of India did 



crvstaUized by the influence 
known as the Pali language. As a vernacular it, however, continued its course of deve¬ 
lopment, and. in later stages in various dialects, is known 
8tBg« of Prakrit par #«*!* jjs the Prakrit jEior e^tcellence. When we talk of Prakrits, 

we usually mean this later stage of the Secondary Prakrits, 
when they had developed beyond the stage of Pali, and before they had arrived at the 
analytic stage of the modern Indo-Aryan vemaeulars. 

Tliese Prakrits Wame, in later times and under the influence of religious and politi¬ 
cal causes, the subject of literary study. Poems and reli- 
Pfakfit in utsrBtnra, ^v orks were written in them, and they were freely used 

in the drama. We have grammare of them written by eontemporariea or by men who 
lived only a short time after they had become dead languages. It may l>e taken as a con ¬ 
venient date for fixing the memory, that these Prakrits were dead languages by, in round 
nuinliers, 1000 a.d. All that we know about them is founded on the literature ii> 
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T¥hich they have Bur\'ivi'd, and in the "mnimava written to illuBtratc that htei^tnre. 
Uiifortiinateh' we cannot accept tliis literature as illmitratinf: the actual vernaculars on 
which it was founaed. To adapt them to literary purposes the writers alteTe<l them in 
important particulars, omittiu- wliat they consideretl vulLrar, reduciug wild luxuri.uice 
to classical uniformitj-, and thus creating altogether artificial producte suitetl for that 
artificial litemture which has ever Ijeen so popular in India, These literary Prakrits 
cannot, therefore, be consideretl as rei>resenting the actual speech of the people at any 
epoch, although tlmv are based upon it, and a veil is drawn by them Ijctweeii us and it 
which it is not always easy to lift. We are able, however, to distinguish (os in the 
^ ^ Asoka Inscriptions) that there was a Western Prakrjt and 

nMwrn p^sirit, an Eastern Prakrit, each ijossessmg distuictly marked 

characteristics. The principal form of the Western was called BmirmhA, the language 
of gurasena or the middle Gangetic Ddab and its neighbourhood, and of tlie Eastern, 
Magadhl or the langiiage of llagadha, the present South Bihar. Between these two there 
was a kind of neutral ground, the language of wliic)^ was called Af^ha-mAgmiht^ or 
Half-Magadhi, which partook of the nature of both languages. Its western lioundary 
was somewhere near the present Allahabad, hut we cannot say certainly how far east it 
extendctl. According to tradition, it was the language in which Mahavira, the Jam 
apostle, preached (he V>elonged to this side of India), and a language leased on it was 
used in the older Jain scriptures. Closely connected with it, hut leaning rather to the 
Etistem than to the Western, was the A/dAdrvisA/ri, or language of iVLihariishtra, the 
Berars, and the countrj'adjoining. It became the main language of Pnvkrit poetry. 
On the other hand, in the extreme north-west of India, bordering on the Eranmn 
ton-uesof what are now Afghanistan and Baluchistan, there must Imve been an unnamed 
spe^h, whose existence is vouchetl for by the next stage of the Prakrits, to be presently 
described, and which was a development of the imrticular dialect of Old Sanskrit spoken 

on the banks of the Indus. . . 

While the Prakrits, by lieing reduced to writing, liecame fixed, exactly ns Sanskrit 

had become fixetl in the Brwhmanic.al schools, and Tcmamcd 
Apabhramw. unchanged as a litemr^' form of speech for many generatiouB, 

the true vemaeulara on which they were founded continued their own course of develop¬ 
ment. The earliest siiecimcns of the literary Pmkrits wliich liave come doun to us are 
contained in dmmatic works (subject to strict conventioniil rules as regstrds language) 
and IjTic poetry, the work of uecouipUshed artists, ^■aT^ltive poems do not appear 
in Pmkrit till a much later iieriod. But nevertheless, among the less literate, 
narrative poems which have not sundved did exist’, Such i>oems were written, not under 
the rules of any learned school, but for the general public ; and, unlike the works in 
contemporary literaiy Prakrit, they borrowed freely from the spoken lanpage of the 
people for whose lienefit they were composed. In this way, a work written, say, m 
Oudh, although in Prakrit, would differ widely in its vocabulaiy and its methods of ex¬ 
pression from one written, say, in Gujar&t, The popular words,—known as drfj /n, or 

I Sw P»oWr Jawbi't editim of the Wb lino- of flue it tW 

, 11«,1 o- Writtou id Oodk bj d coUttlToddlirU, Tho J-te d Ihi* not llau ik* 6tt «n up i.i>. 

Orii totbc iidiwr of pwvincidlmu. oontdlned b it, it grtdiaJly keoinf onbtolUgit-Io, 

UToSt^d into Utrmry AmbbnAfa TmdeT tk nom* of tho hj on mnonjTnoa* Too rtHf 

ddab«b^pkd.ir.bljt«d.Uu.abto(«r«.dby^^^^ k.ro«n .n tk 

-ZfitKbrat far Boddhumns III, pjk 183ff., 872ff. It i# » ucoil intuiortioK and okrtiung n'man , ^ ^ 
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* local) —used in such Prakrit ivorks had no literary authority and wore not as a rule 
admittwi into the literal^' Prakrits, lltf;- hence had no penvianence,—their meaniiifCi 
became gradually forgotten as the local sjieechcs chan god,—fell into disuse, and were 
snperseded hy others, so that, as time vent on, these narrative poems became unintelli¬ 
gible and rcquirerl tnmsktion, for which purposes vocahukries were compiled of the 
deSya words used in them. These local variations of Prakrit were named ‘ ApablinuhSas' 
a worfl meaning ‘ corrupt spc'ceh * or ‘ decayed speech and, as explained above, they 
varied from coiuitry to countiy. 

As these works in the local Apabhranifias liecame more and more popular, a tradition 
Library of style developBil, and one particular Apabhrath^a, called 

Apabhniiiaa- the Nsgara ApabhiaiiiSa, received, like the Prakrits, fixation 

as a literary dialect, in wbieli, in westem India, works in Ajjabbraiiiik u'ore henceforth 
composed. Having gtviuwl general aecet)tance, this lajcame recognized over the greater 
part, of India as a vehicle for literary work. As so used, it varied slightly from place 
to place, but these variant forms,—they can hardly lie called dialects,—ivene, it must be 
understood, by no means the same as the several indopendent Injcal Apabbraiii&is or other 
languages spoken by the people among whom each was employed for literature. They 
were each a local v&riation, not of the local dialect, ljut of the one language which we 
call literary Apahliram&i. Indian grammarians have given us a list of Jio less than 
tu'enty-seven of these forms of literary Apabhram&i, with brief notices of the peculiari¬ 
ties of each, and each named after the country in which it was employed''. As so fixed, 
tlie Imiguage (witli due regard for phonetic development) closely agreed with literary 
Prakrit in its vocabulary, while its grammar was that of the D6iya of the time of its 
petrifaction*. While therefore literary' Apabhraih&i cannot lie taken as representing 
the Bjjeech of any part of India, or even iis Teprosenthig one jewticuhir phase of linguistic 
develo])ment, it does, on the whole, give us a very fair picture of a stage of langtiage con¬ 
siderably later than that of the literary' Prakrits, and, at least iis regards grammatical 
forms, serves us a link between them and tlic earliest stage of the Tertiary' Prakrits. 
Once recognized as a knguage worthy of being used for polite literature, Nsgaru 
Apiibhramla remained fixed with oonijMiratively little change for some ceuturios,—long 
after it had hecome a dead language and after the Tertiary Prakrits had become fully 
established. The grammarian of western India who gave the fullest account of it was 
Hemachandra, who fiourished in tlic ]2t[i century A.i},, and to whom it wju: a classic as 
much as Sanskrit itself. He described what was in his time a dead language, preserved 
only in the schools of literary men. It was based on the Apabhramiu once spoken in 
Gujarat and western Kajputana, and in his grammar he gives numerous verses as 
examples of the literary form of the diiilect. It is an interesting fact that some of these 
verses have survivetl almost word for word, with the necesstiry }>honetic changes, in tJie 
modern language of western Rajputana, and are still current in ^mpukr speech.* 


* That iLiay wejw not actiml of the ^^ouutrioi aft<*r whkh they wm pbfti fmm thM 

Tliw Apabhnimkd wm found cren in i^fnjntriFs 4if whkH tlif Idch] hiuguAp wa^ Draridiao. 

’ Ttu onlj to be Iflten n htmA. itKt^tapoi, for ihe mftbtilar? mlrt> ronloined n wrt«B ntuotmi of Bfija wordf, 
cJd and naw* wthlh grinuniatiiral forroi bvbrkgdu^ to literary Fraitit Art «Uo occadcmiMj i^p]<)jed> 

* Sm ibo importaot terlet of arttelp# by tbe kto Piiujit Cbandfadbar Marini (luJSri fistitlod Pwrrftf Himiff Ln Vo|. J| 
INflw 3oTi««g Bnni - of tbe * Xlgad FraoKiAri^l FittrikiEflpidaljr pfi. l&ff. and 4L 
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Chronology of ApAbhr^ib 
Rud otihm Tertiary Prakrits. 


As to ivlien the local ApabhratiiSas lost currency owing to their being superseded by 

the literary dialect, it is iTOpcmaible to make any definite 
statement. Poems in the Bhaahd^ i.e,, probably in some local 
Apabhram^ii, are mentioned iis having been written in the sixth 
century a.i>J, and in the tenth century Apalihmm^a is recognisted as a literary language 
standing lieside Sanskrit and litersri' Prakrit, The date of the adoption of Apabhraili4a 
as ii clussical form of speech must therefore lie lietween these two extremes On (he 
other h]\n(l, the Tertiary Prakrits were emplcyed for literary purpasea by at least the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. Allowing the time necessary for any language to 
gain such favour as to be deemed worthy of employment in literature, we may safely con¬ 
sider that thesiieech of modern India had left the Prakrit stage, and had rcEiched the stage 
of the Tertiary Frarkrits, 4.c.. of tho modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars, by the year 1000 A.n„ 
the year in which Mahmud of Ghazni made the first of his fifteen invasions of India. 

It is, therefore, to Apiilihram^a rather than to the literary Prakrits, and much more 

rather than to Sanskrit, tliafc ue must look for explanations 
Apbbbr&iDas atAiflctH. developments of the modern Indo-Aryim vernaculars. 

Sanskrit and, s|iet;billy, the Htemry Prakrits will often throw valui*.ble side-lights on 
our iuquirias, hut the immediate founcktion of our investigations must he Aixibhramk. 


It is true tlmt only one form*, the literary Nagiira, spoken m western India, Ims been 
preserved to us hy literature, but with the aid of the Prakrit grammarians it is not 
difficult to reconstruct the chief featured of the local .\ijahhramihis from which the 
modem languages arc descended. It will he sufficient to give a list of these local 
.‘YpabhramSas together with the modern langimges which corresixind to them at the 
pi-esent day. The ApabhraiiiSa of the country round the lower Indus was knowm as 
Vrachada, This we can directly connect with the modem Sindhi and Lahnda, the latter 
being 8j>okeJi in the ancient country of the KaikSyns, although the tracts in which these 
two hvDgimges are now vernacular must once have had, as imrt of their population, a con¬ 
siderable munher of B|)eakers of Dftrdie languages, wlio have left behind them on the 
existing forms of speech traces of their fomier existence. South of the Narbada River, 
running nearly across India from the Arabian Sea to Orissa, there must have beon siJoken 
n number of dialects all related to the Vaidarblia ur Dakshipatya Aisabhratii^a, wdic«5(j 
head-quarters were Vidarhha, the modem Remr, known in &roskrit ah the * Great 
Ringdoin—^Maborashtra, It, and allied Ai»bhraThiiif<, represent the fwrent of the 
modem Marathi. To the east of Dakshinatya, and reaching to the Bay of Bengal, was the 
.\udnv or Aiitkala Aptbhramk, from which was descended the modem Oriya. North of 
Audni, and covering the greater part of the present provinces of Chota Nagpur and Bilinr, 
together with the easterii Iniif of the United Provinces up to about the meridian of 
Bemites, was the imijortant Magudha Apahhramk, the parent of the modem Bihari, one 
of whose dialects, Magahi, still barrs the ancient name. It was the principil dialect 
which eorrefsfwiided to the old Eastern Prakrit, aud not only Audra, already mentioncrl. 


JArmriiiiig tA tViF of t6tb the natho/i fdeniLf i* ■pvchllj mentioned » a poet in tie 

itrikiD^ proof o£ the cxtgtciice of In Tedic timf* Ii iNmTeyrd hj fit fsbct ttiit ApAohraibfo, and indivd %]l the 

Sccoiidatr Prokriti, contain f otisib wlieh cannot eiptolncd Any rEfmnoo to Cloeiii^al SarL k tl# 

lerutinalioD ii* ileriTwi immediately from the Pilt and Old tbnt niit tlwi literary ^naicrit) dkL Thb ooiwiponds to 

the Grtvfc Wrminalifn ‘Ut, and miist {am dki) hare Wn ot?fd Id the period, nlthoogh exclud^id from the ttandard dkleot 

liam whkh the gamkrit u deriW- Fr[>feBiOf Wock^fmasel a AHindi^^kt G^ratAmaUk, p. 
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but ftlso Gaudii is a further development of it. These three are all represenbitives of the 
old Eastern form of speech. Eaet of Slai^julha, lay the Gaiuju or PrSchva ApahhuunSti, 
the liftid* quarters of 'which ivere at Gaur, in the present district of ^lalda. It spread to the 
south and south-east, and here became tlie parent of modem Bengali. Besides sprea<iing 
ijouthwards, Gauda Apahhram&i also spread to the east keeping nortli of the Ganges, and 
is there represented at the present day hy Korthem Bengali and, in the valley of Assam, 
by Assamese, Northern Bengal and Assam did not get their language from Bengal 
proper, but directly from the west. Magadha A|jabhramia, in fact, may be considered 
spreading out eastw ards and southwards in three directions. To the north-east it deveb 
oped into Northern Bengali and Assamese, to the south into Oiiya, and between the tn o 
into Bengali. Bach of these three deacendants is equally directly connected with the 
common immediate parent, and hence we find Nortliern Bengali agreeing in some 
respects rather with the OriyS spoken far away to the south than with the Bengali of 
Bengal proper, of which it is usually classetl as a subordinate dialect, 

TfVe have now coneliidecl our survey of those Aj^abhraiii&i dialects which belong to 
-wliat I have called the Outer Indo-Aryan languages. Betiiveen the eastern mid the 
western Prakrits there was, as already stated, an intermediate Prakrit called Ardha- 
miigadhl. The mcxlem representative of the corresponding Apahhram&i is Bastem 
Hindi, spoken in Oudh, Baghelkhand and the Chhattisgarh country. The eastern limit 
of Eastern Hindi may roughly lie taken aa the meridian of Benares, and, to the west, it 
passes a short way liey'ond Allahahad, its furthest point being in the district of Banda. 

As regaixls the Inner languages, the principil ApabhramSa is that whicli has been 
preserved to us in a literary form. This 'was known as.Nigara Apahliram^a, and, as its 
name suggests, it was the Apalihram^ of Gnjhrat, and the neighbouring countries, where 
the Nagara BrAhmans still form ati imiiortaut part o! the community. In varimis 
dialects,—and it certainly had local variations,—it must, if we are to accept the evidence 
of the modem vernaculars, have extended over the whole of western India north of the 
Deccan, excepting the extreme north-west, Amongst tlvem was the Saurasena 
Apahhraih^ of the middle Doab^ which was the parent of Western Hindi. 

Closely connected with it were the Takka jVpabhramSa of the North-Central Patijab 
and the Upauagara Apalihram^a, probably of the Southern Pan jab, wliieh were the 
parents of the various dialects of Panjabi. Another dialect of this A|iabhrarh^a, the 
Avantya, whose head-quarters were in the country round the modern ITjjaiu, was tlie 
parent of Eajasthnni, and yet another, Gaurjata, of tlie modern Gujarati. Both tliese 
last were certainly very closely related to the standard NSgara Apabhram^a dialect. 

There remain the modem languages of the Northern Group. These arc sjxiken in 
the Himalaya from the Eastern Panjah to Nepal, and we know of no Prakrits or 

‘ It it Ml qiut« crrt«i]i that Sadfulnl FniViril (ilMiiiguiEhiid from tbr Saarosfiu A|mbhrDiiiift'), m it hi« Wb 
to 111 in lltmitkitT, mlly rfpnifcjita a fDHDdr^ on m early Temneulftif of tke B&lli. tt ihat aq 

ikjtijirbl litfiATj productioD foaoded on iht gmend pccnJiaritii^^ of % innch wider ol WeaCem Indu tblii tli!i 

cotnpftratiTely iinail ti&ct. One thing k cortaiiip tint tlie Ulewj hn4 peciiliAntiew(«.^, the forta of the futniv 

tfnee) whli?h ^0 rotf the dftjp. tppvkT in the langiiage of the Oikagetia hut which do eppenr in GtsjArfltl. 

Thei* ftiep howe?er^ cs^anationt of thif fwt wlikh it it nut neonssiy to fiTo On the other hwni.^ Sauiu^IhI Piwkplt 

niwe nwlj appmeht# Slanikrit Ln iti tocahakiy than any of the other PrhkriU. It haa fewer of tho*€ KHcaUed 
words whkb are to he expUined &s detconded from diftlecti of Old Sian-ihiitt dHfecrant fiton that dimlH; on whieh ClaHkml 
SaneliTit U inJLbly Thid u entirely eoniiolisiat with the fact that^ ACi^Q^ixig; to t nditJen, that dialed was the ciqo 

whicn» m Vedtcttmei, and latHTi wa* tpclten on the hanhs cl the Saraivatl and ia the Upper and Middle Eren 

the Greeki TMognlled Muttra (Mathnn^p the ^hiel town of a« ^ Twv 
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Apablirain&wi peculiar to this tract. The l^asis of the population of most of it is Tibeto- 
Burmau, but has been in later times largely mixed with Aryan elements. North of the 
Paujab, the Takka Apabhram^a no doubt influeneed the language. Then there were 
incursions of Kha^s and other tribes speaking languagce of Dardic origin, and of 
Gurjaras from Central Asia, also probably bringing an Aryan form of speech. 
Finally there were immigrants from Rajput&nS, whose language mingled, with that of 
their predecessors, and on the whole prevailed. The languages of this group therefore 
possess a very mixed character, though their most prominent features recall features 
closely connected, with those of the forms of speech found in Eujputana. Tie may 
therefore say that, on the whole, they can he referred to Avantya Apalthram&i as their 
most important progenitor. 


Concurrent with this 

CluDical Banskrit. 


long" development of tlie modem vemneuLar?, we have the 
Classical Sanskrit, also derived from one of the Primary 
Prakrit dialects, but fixed in its existing form by the laljours 


of grammarians—that may be said to have culminated in the work of the famous Panini 
in about the fourth century b. q. This sacred langm^, jealously preserved by the 
Brahmans in their schools, had all the prestige that religion and learning conld give it. 
It borrowed freely from the Secondary Prakrits, and they in turn borrowed freely front 
k, and, as at the p.esent day, the more highly educated Prakrit-speaking population 
freely interlarded their conversation witli Sanskrit words. Tliese words, once borrowed, 
suffered a fate similar to that of the ancient Primary Prakrit words which came down 
to them by direct descent. They Ijeoame distorted in the mouths of the speakers, and 
finally became Prakrit in form, though not by right of origin. 


These borrowed words were^called Tatemtiaa or ’ The same as " that ” (i.c. Sanskrit)’, 

while the original Prakrit words, which had come by direct 
TatsamM and Tadbii.v«. descent from the Primary Prakrit were called Tadbhavaa or 

‘ Having " tliat" (t,e. Sanskrit, or more correctly the Primary Prakrit, from one of the 
dialects of which Classical Sanskrit was descended) for its origm To these may lie 
added ft third class, the Tatsamas which Iiad become distorted in the mouths of the 
Prakrit'SiJeaking jjopulatiou, but which were still unmistakably Ijorrowed words, Tliese 
arc usUftllv known to Europetin scholftrs as It is evident that, in tlie 

natural course of events, the tendency must have been for all Tatsaiuas to iiecome semi* 
Tatsamas, and for the latter ultimately to Ijeeome so degraded as to be mdistinguisliable 

from Tadbhavas, jliiother class of words is also to be 
mentioned, the so-called * De^a or * Local words of the 
Indian grammarians. It included all n ords which the grammarians vi ere unable to 
refer to Classical Sanskrit as their origin. >Iany such words were include<l in tins group 
simply througli the ignorance of the writers who catalogued them. Modern scholars can 
refer moat of these to Sanskrit like any other Tadbliavas. A few otliera are words borrowed 
from Mud# or Hravidian languages, The great umjority are. however, words derived 
from dialects of the Primary Prakrit wiiicli were not that from which Classical Sanskrit 
has descended. They are thus true Tadbliavas, although not in the sense given to tiiat 
word by Indian gramniariaus, in whose jihilosophy the existence of such ancient dialects 
was not dreamed of. These Dolya words were local dialectic forms, and, as might be 
expected, are found most commonly in literary works [railing from countries like 
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Gujaratj far awiiy from tim natural home of Classical Swisknt, the iladlvytidffo*. Tor 
our purpose they may he considered as identical with tiulbliavas, 

AVe find an exactly similar state of affairs in the modern I ndo-Aryan languaf^. 

Omittinij foreign words (such as those horroweil from Munda 
TfttBftmu Had ■TsdObAVM la Dm Vidian langimyes, from Arabic, fersiaii, or Knglish), 

tbo modern v«rn*c r». vocabulari^ may each lie divided into the three classes, 

l^itsam»is,somi-Tat9ainas,andTatlbhftVivs, The last class consists of words which the 

modern vernaculars have received by descent from the Primary Prakrits, or from Classical 
Sanskrit through the Secomhiry Pmkrits, Eroin the i»int of view of the present <lay, their 
ultimate origin is miinaterial. In tlie stage of the Secondary Pmkrits, they may have 
been Tadbliavas or Tatsainns. hut the fact that they have come down to us 
through tliat stage is sufficient to make tliem all Tatlhhavas in tlie stage of the 
Tertiary Prakrits, On the other liand, the Tatsanuis and semi-Tutsamas of the 
present day are loan-words, borrowed in modem times by the modern venmculars (not 
by their Secondary Prakrit ]»rogenitors) from Sanskrit. To take examples, the 
motlern vemacuLar word d>«i, ‘a command’, is a ’fatsama loan-word Wowed 
direct from Classical Sanskrit. Its semi-Tatsama form, which we meet in 
some languages, is dgya, and one of its Tadbhava forms is the Hindi an, derived 
from the Secondary Prakrit a a So also, rdja, ‘a king’, is a Tntsama, and ray or 

rao is the corresponding Tatlbhava. Of course complete triplets or i>aim of every word 
are not in use. Frequeutly only a Tatsamn or a Tadbhiiva occurs by itself. Sometimes 
we even find the Tatsanm and the Tadhliava forms of a word both in use, but eticli witli a 
different meaning. Thus, there is a CloMical Sanskrit word which means botli 

‘family ’ and * Inimboo and connected with it we find in Hindi tlie Semi-Tatsama ham, 
meiming ‘ family * imd the Tadbhava meaniag *a Immlioo’ \ 

We thus sec that for many hundred years Classical Sanskrit lias been exercising, 

and is still exercising, a iiotent influence on the vocabularies 
of the moileru vernaculars. It is only on the vocabularies 
that its influence has been directly felt. Their gnimmars 
show few traces of it. These l«ave eontiiuied steadily in the course of their develop 
meat since Vedic times. The influence of Sanskrit may have retarded this <leveloinnent, 
and pn>l>ably did so in some cases, hut it never stopped it, and not one single Sanskrit 
grammatical form 1ms lieen added to the living grammars of these languiiges in the way 
Slat Sanskrit words have been added to their vocabularies. ^Xv, more, all these 
borrowed Tataamas are tmitetl by the vernaculars exactly as other borrowed foreign 
words are treated, and very rarely change their fonns in the processes of grammatical 
accidence. For instance, in Hindostani, ghord, a horse, has an oblique form ffhofi 
becjmse it is a Tadbhava, hut rd/d, a king, does not change in the oblique case^ beenuse, 
and only because, it is a Tatsmna. Now in all the modcru vernaculars the verb must 
change its form in the process of conjugation, while nouns are not necessarily changed in 
the course of declension. Hence Tatsamas are a» a rule never treated as verbs. If it is 

* and TjidbhttTft* MCTir in Eiitt)]ifan Iftpira* ^ in * lapiUM ^kuii' Id a Talrtsujv, nrtd 

*hp 4 t' b A Wtli ' a faliinn \ whik ‘ lap' w ttr Tadbbaifa form of the ■amt- word, with the 

diffetiTsi uiMniog of UhehinjririgpftK of a garment". SimilariT fliwl ' redpraptioii" are- firmi-Tatsatitai, ^hilr 

‘ fraiJ * *iid "inciBom* ape the t»TT<^p4bdlD^ TadbhaTBi, and lie Fr^cli ' ' ti a nmi-ratiiflrna ctiTTf*pcii]dinf t* tie 

Latin * * white Ihf Tadbhava fiMrcn U * cliueo 
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found necessary to do so, it must be done with the help of another Tadbhiiva verb. 
Por instance, the word darian, seeing, is a Tataama, and if ire wish to use it in the 
phrase *he seeswc cannot say darStme, but must employ the periphmaifi dariim Jsare, 
he does seeing. On the other hand, in all the modern vernaculars nouns need not Vm; 
declined synthetically. Borrowed nouns can always be decUned analyycally. Hence 
Tatsama nouns (which are necessarily declined analytically) are common, and, in the high 
Utemrv styles of all the vernacnlais. very common, Thus, although there are sporadic 
exceptions to the broad rule, it may Is* laid doum as a universal law tliat Indo-Aryaji 
Vernacular nouns may be either Tatsamas (including semi-Tatsanms) or ladbhavas, 
but tliat Indo-Aryan Vemi«:ular verbs must be Tadbhavas, 

During the last century, the introduction of printing and the spread of education have, 
in the case of some languages, induced a fashion of using Tatsamas with which the wildest 
Johnsonese may almost be compared its a specimen of Saxon English. It has Ijeen shown 
by actual counting that in a Bengali work written in ttie early part of the nineteentb 
century' eighty-eight per cent, of the words used were pure Sanskrit, every one of which 
was unnecessary and could have Ijeen represented by a vocable of pure home growth. In 
such cases the result lias been most lamentable. The hinguage has been split up into two 
sections,—the tongue which is. understaudetl of the iieople, and the iitemry dialect, known 
only through the press and not intelligible to those who do not know Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture has thus Ijeen divorced from the great mass of the population, and to tlie literary' 
classes this is » matter of small moment, for ‘ this people, who knoweth not the law, iwe 
cursed.* As Sir Athelstane Baines said in the Census Report for 1S91, the Sanskritiised 
form of literary Bengali is the product of what may be called the revival of learning in 
Eastern India* consequent on the settlement of the British on the Hooghly, The verna¬ 
cular was tlien found rude and meagre, or rather was wrongly considered to be such, 
owing to the absence of diffused scholarship and the general neglect of the country 
durii^ Mughul rule. Instead of strengthening the web from the same material, every 
effort was made in Calcutta, then the only seat of instruction, to embroider upon the 
feeble old frame a grotesque and elaborate jiattem in Sanskrit, and to pilfer from that 
tongue whatever in the way of vocabnlaiy' and construction tlie learned considered neces- 
siirv to satisfy the increasing demands of modern intercourse. He who trusts to the 
charity of others, says Swift, will always lie poor \ so Bengali, as n vernacular, has been 
stunted in its growth*by this process of cnvmming with a class of food it is unable to 
assimilate. The simile used by Beames is a good one. He likens Ben^ili to an over- 
"FO^vn child tied to its mother’s apron-string, and always looking to her for help, when 
U ouiiht to l»e supporting itself. Hapjnly, of late years, some of the most influential 
Bengali writers have shoAvn signs of recognizing this weakness of tlieir language, and 
mauv works written during the last quarter of a century avoid the luxuriance of learned 
Sanskriti'^ms which had hitherto choked it. This is a hoi>eful augiwy. Imt still much 
remains to be done. Altliough BengaU stUJ displays the greatest weakness in this 
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lesitect, and cmmot hoi* develop a vigoroufi literature racy of the soil until some 
great genius rises and sweejts au’ay the enchantment imder whicii it Jaliours, other Indian 
vernaculars, especially Hindi, show signs of falling under the same malignant sjielL 
The centre of Hindi literature is nowadays Benares, and Benares is in the hands of the 
Sauskritists. There is no necessity, as may possibly have existed in the case of Bengali, 
for Hindi to have recourse to the classical tongue. In themselves, without any extrane¬ 
ous help whatijver, the dialects from which it is spriuig are, and for five hundred years 
have lieen, capable of expressing with crystal clearness any idea that tlie mind of man 
can conceive. It lias an enormous native vocabulary, and a complete apparatus for tho 
expression of abstract terms. Its old literature contains some of the highest flights of 
poetry and some of the most eloquent expressions of religious emotion which have found 
their birth in Asia. Treatises on philosoiihy and rhetoric are found in it, in which the 
suljject is handled with all the subtilty of the great Sanskrit writers, and this with the 
use of hardly a Sanskrit word that is not a teclinical term sanctioned by centuries of em¬ 
ployment in the schools. Yet, in spite of Hindi possessing such a vocabulary and a 
power of expression not inferior to that of English, it has become the fashion of late years 
to WTite books, not to be read by the millions of Upper India, but to display the author’s 
learning to a comparatively small circle of Sanskrit-knowing scholars. Even when two 
leamed men converse, they use one language, and when either of them writes to tiie 
other be uses another. As one of the liest of the writers of the latter part of the last 
century',—himself a most leametl professor of Benares, l>ut nevertheless a strong 
opponent of this excessive Sanskritization,'—said in one of the liest known and most 
criticized of his works,' wlien a Hindi writer takes liis pen in his hand, he ceases to be 
solier, and becomes Sanskrit-drunk.’ Unfortunately, the most powerful EInglish 
influence was for long on the side of the Saiiskritists, This Sanskritized Hind! has Ijeeu 
largely used by missionaries, and up to a few years ago aU translations of tlie Bible w'ere 
made into it. The few Indian writers who, like the professor just quoted, have stood 
up on the side of Hindi pure and imdefiled have had small success in tlie face of so 
potent an example of misguided efforts. Arguments may be brought forward in favour 
of using Classical Sanskrit words for expressing technical terms in science and art, and 
I am willing to admit their force. I am not one of those who (to quote a weU-knowu 
example) prefer ‘ the unthroughfoTcesomeness of stuff' to ‘ the impenetrability of 
matter,' but there the borrowing from the parent hmguage should stop. There is still 
time to save Hindi from the fate of Bengali, if only a lead is taken hj’ writers of 
acknowletlged repute, and mucli can he done, and, I rejoice, is being done, by the use of 
a wide discretion on the pirt of the educational authorities of the provinces immediately 
eoncemed. 

The .iVryaiis wlio entered India from the north-west w'ere at an early stage brought 
Infliwnce ofDravidiaai*ii«ii' contact With Hravidiau trilies. The new-comers inter- 

KEes. married witli them and adopted many of their gods and 

many of their customs. In the matter of language they borrowed a portion of their 
vocabulary. Half a ceutiuy ago it was generally considered that these borrowings were 
large. Then the ]'eiidulum sw'ung to the opposite extreme, and it was vigormislv 
maintained that there were hardly any at all, M3' own opinion is tliat the borrowijiga 
have i>een much more considerable than has been admitted hy many scholars of late rears, 
but tliat they w ere nothing like so universal as was once contended. The discussion has 
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centred miiinly round what are liuowji as the cerebral letters of the alphal>et. These 
letters did not occur in the original Aryan (t.e, Indo^Emnian) huigungCj and, in 
Indo-Aryaii languages, came into heiog on Indian soil. They are common in Dravidiaii, 
as well as in ilundfi, langiuxges, ami in tliem were certninly not borrowed from Indo- 
Axy^m. The jwint in discussion was n lietlier tlie Indo-Arj'nus borrowetl them from the 
Umvidiaus or whether they ilid not. Neither eonteutiou was entirely coriect. These 
letters occur ivith frequency in words of purely Aryan origin. It woiihl be more 
accurate to say that in many cases the pronunciation of Aryjiu n ords hecame changed 
under the influence of the example of the sun'ounding non-Ary an tongues, whose 
speirkers many times exceeded the Indo-Aryans in numbers. -Vnalogi" did the rest, save 
that a certain number of words {such, for instance, as names of things of which the 
Aryans had no previous experience in thek Central Ashui home, or words of very 
common occutrenc© and in everyday use) were directly Ijorrowedb Tliis is borne out liy 
the fact that, wJiere we have reason to believe that Dm vidian influence was least strong, 
the use of these cerebral letters is most fluctuating. Thus, in Assiimese, altbough the 
distinction is maintained in ivritiug, tliere is pmctically no distinction in pronun* 
ciation Ijotween the dental and the cerohral letters. It is proljable, also, that in other 
cases the Dmvidian languages have had an indirect influence on the development of the 
vernaculars. When there were two or three 'ways of saying the same tiling, the tendency 
would lie to employ the idiom which was most like in sound to an expression meaning 
tlie same tiring used by the surrounding non-Aryan tribes. Tlius, in the Prakrit stage, 
there were nuiny ivays of expressing flie dative. One of them consisted in suffixing the 
Aryan word Icthu (derived from the Old Sanskrit trite), and it had most chance of surviv¬ 
ing, because it resembled the Diavldian ilative suffix tw, or the old Dravidian suffix from 
which the modem kit is deseendeil. And so, owing to the existence of the suffix kti, 
this Aryan suffi.x tfthu did survive to the exclusion of other dative suffixes in some of 
the Indo-Aryan vernaculars, and now appears in Hindi under the form of tlie familiar 
to. Other similar instances of this non-Aryan mfiuence on the Aryan languages of India 
could easily be quoted. Two will suffice. In the progress of a word through the stage 
of tlie Seoondiiry Prakrits, a medial hard consonant first liecaiiie softened, and then 
disappeared. Thus tlie Old Sanskrit chalttli, ‘he goes,’ first Wame dialadi, and then 
dialtti. Some of the Secondary Prakrit dialects remained for a much longer period tlian 
others in the stage in wiiich the softened consonant is still retained. Nay, tJiis softenetl 
eoneonant has in some cases survived even in the modem vernaculars. Thus the OM 
Sanskrit ‘grief,’is sdjTfF, not in Hindi. The occasional retention of this soft 
medial eojisouant can he explained, by the influence and exaniple of the Druvidiau 
languages, in which it is a characteristic featui'c. In some Bardic binguages, and in 
some Indo-Aryan languages of the Outer Circle, esiiecially in Eashmiri, Siudiil, and 
Eihari, a, final short i or « is not droppc<l, as is usual hi the Inner languages, but is, 
so to sjioak, ouly half-pronounced, the mere colour, as it were, of the vowel Ijeiiig given 
to the final consonant, Xlius the t^anskrit tnHiii, * an image,’ liecomes miit'ot in the Inner 
Hindi, but is pronounced muraV in the Outer BihAri. This is also characteristic of 
Dmvidiau tongues. 

’ Swlt b(irrcLW4>d inordt ire oUtn giTen a ■:( jitRnptuoiti the^ did not Art^oally pti*iie«. Fat ia^Uatitv 

tljcrf w a biKTidun «pind piliai nifi’Aiiinir 'a WLt'h birtrowed bj#n IndiyArjaii lan^q*)^ tbs irieqnid^ ii ds^di'd, 
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The influeuee of Muoda hui^uages on the Indo-Aryan tojj§:nes is not so evident* * 

Tliese Iniutaages iiprair to taire been superseded on the 
Hcea. Gnutjetic plain of India by Dnividian before tlie Aryans Und 

occupied that tract, but a fe^r ancient ^lunda, or Austro-Asiatic, words appear in 
Sanskrit. Such are the names of things like betel, cotton, cotton cloth, or bamboo arrows* 
which were new to tlie invadcre,^ or else geographical names taken over by them, such as 
Kosala, Tiisala, Kalihga, Trilinga, and several otliers *. At present the Alu^da languages 
are confined to the forest country south of the plain, although, as explained above®, traces 
of them can be recognized as surviving in the Tibeto-Butman languages of the Central 
Himalaya as far west as Kanawar in the Paniab. As another ilunda survival in the 
Indo-Aryan languages we may note the occasional counting by scores. While the 
Indo'Aryan numeral system is essentially deeinml, the word Aroyi, protjably itself a 
ilunda word, is commonly used for ‘score’, and the uneducated people of the Ganges 
Valley use this in the formation of the higher numerals. TJius ‘fifty-two’ would be 
expressed by tliem as ‘ two-score twelve', do kdfi bdrak. This counting by twenties is a 
Munda peculiarity. The Mundas were strongest in tlie eastern portion of the Gangetic 
plain, and apparently exercised another kind of influence on the eaatem dialects of 
Bihari. Here the conjugation of the verb is much complicated by changes depending on 
the numljer and person of the object. The word, for insttvnee, ‘ beating ’ is represented 
by one form in ‘ I am 1>eatliig you and by another in ‘lam Ijcating him *. Tlie.se 
changes are Aryan in origin, and have pamllels in the languages of north-western India, 
but the system is that of the jMmgidd verb *. 

In vocabulary, tlie influeace of Indo-Chinese languages upon those of the Iiulo- 
laPufliie* of indo ciiiiniso Arj'aus lius been small. It is apparent only in Assamese and 
iBguagop. the cornijifc Bengali of Eastern Bengal, in which a few 

Tibetan and Ahom words can be recognized. In Assjimese, I’ibeto-Burman influence has 
also been at work to prevent the use of the l>n:vvidiau pronunciation of cerebral letters. 
In the same language, the employment of pronominal suffixes with certain nouns, 
thougli undoubtedly of Aryan origin, is probably due to Tibeto-Burman influence. Their 
use with nouns 1ms been dropjjed in the neighbouring Aryan languages, liut the example 
of Tibeto-Burman forms of speech (which use preflxes, not suffixes, with the same class 
of nouns) accounts for their survival in Assamese. I think Uiat another and more wide¬ 
spread example of the influence exercised by Tibeto-Burman languages may also he 
traced. It is an imjKirtaiit point of idiom. In Sanskrit, there were two ways of 
expressing the piist tense. 'We mtglit eitlier say ‘ I struck him ’ or ‘ he was struck l>y 
me’, ‘1 went ’ or ‘ I am gone'. In tlie modern languages only the second, the pissive, 
construction survives, No modern Indo-Aryan language ever says ‘ I struck him ' or 
‘I went', but all say *be was struck by me* or ‘I am gone’. In Sanskrit 
there was a tliird way, which wa.s used only with intransitive verlis. It was an im¬ 
personal construction, as in the phra.se 'it is gone by me ’ for ‘ I went ’. This construc¬ 

tion could not, in Sanskrit, bo employeil with transitive verba, but it is common with 
them in the modem vemacuhu-s, as in the Hindi sentence, m-hd vtdrd, by mo. 

* See I>T. .T, in tin * Bnllelip de iBSocMtitf lie tingiiiitiqiin de P*™' XXIV ]»p. 255 ff. mud XXl' 

t Sylrmio L^'n, ft d^m* J'/mrfe, in J, A- CCIIl pp. 1 B. 

' Pfh. mod ^'5 E. 
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with refercBcc to him, Btriking was dono. Now, tlus impersonal cunstruction is one of 
tlie most prominent peculiarities of Tibeto-Burmnn syntax, and it is possible that the 
Indo*Aryan tribes borrowed it at a very early period of their migration into India 
although it was not admitted to the standard speech whicii developed into Claosictvl 
Sanskrit. 

Tiie Indo-^kryan languages have iilso been influenced by languages altogetlier 
izifliuncfl of A&iA'iaUiau liii* strange to India. Oontact with the tongues of foreign 
goagog. nations has atfeetetl their vocabularies to varjing extents. 

The one which has bad moat influence ia Persian, not ttie old Uranian language of pre- 
ilusalman times (though that has also contributed a small quotii), but the Arabicized 
Persian of the ilughul conquerors. Thus, through Persian, the ludo-Aryan venia- 
culnts have also received an important contribution of Arabic, and even some few 
Turki, words, Tlie influence of the religion of Islam has openetl another door for the 
entry of Arabic, and « few words have also been imported on the west coast from Arab 
traders. In the main, however, tJie Arabic element in all the Indhm vernaculars, 
whether Aryan or not, came in with Persiiin, and as a put of that language. The pro¬ 
nunciation of the Persian words so imported ia that of the Mughul times, and not the 
effeminate articulation of the Land of the Lion and Uie Sun at the present day. The 
extent to which Persian has been assimilated varies greatly according to locality and 
according to the religion of the speakers. Everywiiere there are some few Persian words 
which have achieved fuU citizenship and are used by the most ignorant rustic, and we 
find every variation between this and the Urdu of a highly educated writer of Lucknow, 
who uses scarcely a single Indo-Aryan word except the verb at the end of Jus sentence. 
Under bU circumstoncea, however, it is the vocabulary and but rarely the syntax that 
is affected. Only in the Urdu of the Musalmms do we find tlie Persian order of u^rda 
in a sentence. There has been no other introduction of Persian construction, nor 
(except by eupliuists) are tlie Arabic words inflected according to their own rules, lifting 
obliged to conform to tlie grammatical system of tJieir host. So strong is the native 
instinct against tJie use of foreign constructions that Hindu writers class a dialect as 
Urdu,—the Pewianized form of HindOstani,—not on tlie liasis of its vocabulary, hut 
on the order of wds employed by it. A well-known work was issuwl in tJie last century 
entitled * Tales in Pure Hindi It does not contain a single Persian word from cover 
to cover, and yet Hindu writers class it as Urdii, because the writer orders his senteticca 
in the Persian fashion. He was a Musalman, and could not shake off the habit of 
using idioms which had been taught him by Maulvis in his schooldays. 

Other foreign languages have also contributed to the vocabularies of the Indo^ 
Aryan languages. They are principally Portuguese, Dutch, and English. The in- 
flutmcc they liave had is small, although some very common words are borrowed from 
these tongue.'!. The use of the hnglisb vocables is growing, mainly owing to their 
use by employ^ on the railways, and by Koldiers of the Indian army. The influence 
of a cantonment on language spreads far and wide. 
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We now proceed to consider the Indo-Aryan Inn^negei^ in detail, following the 
Outer Bnb-Btancb. Sortii* * order of the Ikt given on p. 120. We begin with the 
WABtem Oronp. languages of the Outer Sub-branch, and, among them 

with those helouging to the North-Western Group. 


Iforth-Wfifitern Ottop 


Siitdhl 


This group may be looked upon as consisting of the Indo-Aryan languages of, 

roughly sj>eaking, the Indus Valley from 
Peshawar to the sea, Le. the Western 
Panjab find Sindh. From Pealiawar it has 
also sjireod to the north-cafit over the district 
of Hazara and the country to its east. To 
its north and north-east it is in contact 
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with Bardic languages, 
meets the Arabian Sea. 


On the west it has the Erauian Pa^^tb, and on the south it 
Onlv on the east is it in contact with other Indo-Arvan 
languages, and these are, in order from north to south, Panjabi, the Marwiin dialect 
of Esjasthani, and Gujarati, all three heloagiug to the Inner Sul>-branch, Bardic 


languages were once spoken over the wJiole of this tract, and have left their traces on 
both Lahnda and Sindhi, hut, notwithstanding this infection of Bardic speech, both 
are clearly Outer languages, and present points of relationship with the Outer languages 
of Eastern Indm, which are wanting in Panjabi and Ilajasthani.’ 


The country wliieh corresjx)nded to the Western Punjab of the present day was 
descrilied in the ATuh&bharuta as rude and IjurUirous, anti as almost outside the pale of 
Indo-Aryan ci^'ilization- It and the present Sindh included three kingdoms,—the most 
northern liein'r Gandham, with Kbkaya lower down the Indus, and still lower the 
countty of the Sindlius tmd Sauvims. In spite of this evil character,—iv chatiicter no 
doubt Ijased on religious animosity, for the Western Punjab was from very early times 
an important centre of Buddhist teaching,—it is certain that Tnishalila, the capital of 
GaniUidra, was, so long ago as six centuries before Christ, the home of the greatest mii- 
versity of India. It was at Salatura, close to tins university, that Pa^mi, the most illus¬ 
trious of Sanskrit graminaTUms, was born in the fifth or fourth century a. c< In those 
early days, the land of Kekaya also was famous for its learning. We are told in the 
. Chhdnddfft/a Upanishad (V. xi) how five grent theologians came to a Brahman with hard 
questions, w hich he could not answer for them. He sent them on to Aivajjati, the 
Kshatriya king of Kekaya, who, like a second Solomon, solved all their difficulties. 

Tlie Western Punjab has always been exposed to conquerors from tlie north and 
from the west. According to the usually accepted account, it was through it that the 
Aryans entered India. The next recorded invasion was that of Darius I of Persia 
(521-485 B. c. ) shortly after the time of the Buddha. According to Herodotus he 
conquered it and divided it between two satnipies, one of which included GandJiara 
(Herodotus iii, 91), while the ‘ Indians,' i.e. the inhabitants of the Indus Valley, formed 
by themselves the 20th Satrapy (iii, 94).* Beyond this the authority of Darius did not 
extend (iii, 101). Herodotus adds (iii, 94) that these ‘ Indians are more numerous than 


* Tut a full dJfiCty!fiD]i mt i‘hb pciiitp i*e of ttf ScLool of OnmUl VoJ. 1, Fart lilj pjn, TSff, 

* 4!i0 RawKniOD^i to bi* tynnitiiiop cE HeredotM iUi 99. 
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any other nation with wbicli we are acquainted, and paid a tribute exceeding tlmt of any 
other people, to wit, 3G0 talents of gold dust/ Darius Imd such complete authority 
over this {lart of India, or rather over what was to him and to Herodotus * India,’ tliat 
he seut a fleet douii the Indus to the sea, wlieuco they sailed homewards towards tJie 
west- The huge army that his suctressor Xerxes led (ISO r, c.) against Greece con¬ 
tained meu from GaudliSm iiud from the Western Faujah. The hitter, according to 
Herodotus (vii, 65, 66), wore cotton dresses, and carried bows made of eaue, and arrows 
also of cuno irith irou tips- The mention of cane arrows reminds us of the fact that 
arrows made of bamboo (to which Herodotus probably refers) were novelties to the 
Aryans who invaded India, and that they bod to borrow the Austro-Asiatic name for 
them (see p-132). 

The invasion of Alexander the Greeit (327-325 l. o,) was confined to the Western 
Fan jab and Sindh. In 305 B. c. Selene us Xicator invaded India, and after crossing the 
Indus made a treaty of (>eace with the famous Cliandragupta. In tiie second century 
B. c, two Greek djTiasties from Bactria founded kingdoms in the Western Panjali, One, 
that founded by Euthydemus, ended about 156 b- c., and the other, that of Eucratldes, 
aliout 20 B. c. After them, at various times, other nationalities, Bei*thians, Partiliaus, 
Kuslnuias, and Huns, invaded India through the north-west, and finally, through the 
same portal, or through Sindh, came the mauy Musalman invasions of India, such as 
that of llfahiniid of Ghazni or those of the Hugbula. 

The whole Fanjab is the meeting groujid of ta*o entirely distinct Lido-Aiyan lan¬ 
guages,— viz., the old Outer langiuigc strongly influenced by Djirdic, if not actually 
Djirdic, which expan<led from the Indus VuUey eastwards, and the old Midland langu¬ 
age, the (larent of modem Western Hindi, which exiumded from the Jainna Valley 
westwards. In the Paujah tliey overlapped. Iji the Eastern PanJab, the wave of 
IXirdic UTth old Lahnda had nearly exhausted itself, and the old Western Hindi had the 
mastery, the resulting language l^eing the modern FafijUbi. In the Western Panjah, 
the old Western Hindi wave had nearly exhausted Itself, and the old L^ihnda had the 
mastery, the resulting language Ijeing the modem lahnda. The btter language is there¬ 
fore iu the main an Outer language, strongly influenced by Dardic, hut bearing traces 
of the old Western Hindi. Such traces are much more numerous, and of much gresiter 
importance, in Panjabi. I^dinda may almost lie described as a Dardic language infected 
l»y Western Hindi, while Pafijabi is a form of Western Hindi infected by Dardic. This 
linguistic condition leads us to tlie couclusiou that a mixed language, mainly Outer, but 
partly Dardic, once extended over the wliolo Paiijaf), and that the iulmlntaut-s of the 
Midland, through pressure of popuhitiou or for some other reason, gradually took {kisscs- 
flion of the Pan jab, and jxirtly im|)osed their own language on the ioliahitants. In no 
other way can the nature of the mixed language of the Eastern Piuijah l>e explained. 
One result of this mixture is that it is quite impossthle to mark any definite 1>oundary- 
line liet^veen Panjabi and Lahnda, and if, for convenience sake, we take the degree of 
74® East longitude as an approximate conventional frontier, it is to he clearly understood 
that much tluit is very like Lahnda will lie foutul to its east, and much that is very like 
Pafijalu to its west. 

Sindhi, on the contrary*, has much more nearly retained its original character of a 
langiiOge mainly Outer, but partly Dardic, To its east it has Eajastlianl, not Fafij<lljl, 
hut it is protected from invasion from the Oiist by the physical olistacle of the desert of 
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TVextern l^ajputnna. While modern LaJmda merges impertteptibl 3 ' into Panjabi, Biudbi 
does not merge into Rajasthani, but- renjains quite distinct from it. Such border dialects 
as e^cht are mere mechaDical mixtures, nut stages in gradual linguistic change. 

Although finm very early times the area in which the North-Western Group of 
Indo-Aryan languages is spoten has lieen frequently subjected to foreign influence, it is 
extraordinary how little this mixed Dardic-eunv'Outer form of speedi has Ijeen influ¬ 
enced by it, except that, under Musnlman domination, the vocabulary has become 
largely infused with Persian (including Arabic) words. In the true IXirdic languages a 
few Greek words Lave survived to the present day, but I have not met anv such 
either in Ljrhnda or Sindhb 


Little is known about the liugulstic ancestry of these langmvges. The immediate 
predecessor of Sindbi an ApabhrariiSa Prakrit named TrSchada, regardijig which the 
Indian grammarian Markandeya gives us a few particulars. He moraover mentions a 
Vrachada Paifiaclii apparently spoken in the same locality, and lays stress on the fact that 
the KekajTi PailSehl is the principal form of that Prakrit. We have seen (p. 109) that 
Pai4aehi was the language of the ancestors of the modem Hards, so that tlje fact of the 
existence of a Dardic influence on the languages of the North-Western Group ie liome out 
by this evidence that PaiSachi wins once spoken in this same tract. We have no evidence 
as to the particular form of Apabhram&r sjwkeii in the ].Abnda area, except that 
Markandiya tells us that iwople who employed literary Aiiahhram&i in tbit locality 
—the ancient Gandhara and Kekaya,—v ere fond of uauig a word twic«over in order to 
indicate reiietitlon or continuance. But in Gandbfira there were two famous rock inscrip¬ 
tions of the Indian Emperor A^ka {cirea 250 b.c.) at ShahhAzgarhi and Mansefirfl which 
were couched in wbtt was then the official language of the countiy. This was u dialeetic 
form of Pali, distinguished by iJousessbg many phonetic iieciiilinrities that are still ohscr- 
vahle in the Dandic languages and hi Lahnda and Sindhi.^ 


Lrthnda is the name of the language of the Western Panjab. As exphuned above 

there is no distinct boundary l)et\veen it and PaBjibi, ahioh,' 
even more tlmn elsewhere in ludiiv, insensibly merge bito 
each other, 74** East longitude being tekeii as the conventional l)oundaty-line. * It is spoken 
by seven millions of jieople, or about tlie same as the population of Austria. Lnbnda is 
known by several other names, such as Western Pafljabl, Jatkl, Uclichi, and Hbdki 
The word ‘ Ltibndi * itself means * (sun)-setting’, and hence * the west’.* * Western 
PaBjdbf lias the disadvantage of suggesting that Labnda is a dialect of PaBjabi, whereas 
it is nothing of the sort. Moreover it lends us into difficulties when we wish to speak of 
* North-western Wesiterr PnBjsM* luid similarly named dialects. ‘ Jafki ’ means the 
language of the Jatt tribe, which is numerous in the central part of the Lahnda tract * 
but Lahndn is spoken by millions of people who are not Jatts, and millions of Jatts of the 
Eastern Panjab do not siieak Lihndfi, ‘ Hchch! the language of the town of Uchch 
(Uch or Ooch of the maps), is really another name for the Multani dialect of Lahiida. 
' Hindki * or * Hindko', the language of the Hindiis (Le., non-PathSns), is the name given 

‘Ser J.R.AS., 1S04, p. 785, ^ ~ ^ “ 


'Note thfct, in Util inHnb{^, Ut* U 4 labiUntiw, not nn ftdjectin, ud th*t hpneo tt* eanugt me n fcnugiiw fb-ni 
Lotnrff, t* *iw.f. iTTilein eontend. The word for ' weitern ’ ii mI tuknJd. bol ti MaSetar w 4ildkl, W« miurt Ufa 
Lttkndd bmof 4 ptuelf Engliih trerd,—nH«1y 4 oODTnitiiOiHl i1sb«ifiit}iiB of Un Dhiaai LuimfiS-t/l iiit or 'Hw Un,*,..,.,. 
ih» W«t\ ipokftk hma tins point of view of tbo Eofitom PAnjiibi ' - 
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StATldilfd « 
MQltlnl - 
KliStrtnl And Jfifiri 

Thi4l 
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Ifffrtlt-Eflitfi™ * 


Tobil 


Surrey* 

l4,S8i 

8$1,425 

3J&2J55 

7,09SJ&1 


to liJilimlS in the west of the Lahiicln tract, hi which Musalm4n Pashto-speakiii? Pathsm 
also dwell. 

Tlie nvimlier of dialects of Lahntla is verj' j>rertt. Some tvventy-two are deacrilied, 
under various names, in the Survey. They fall into two main groups, a southern tvnd 
a northern, the dividing hue heing tlie southern face of the Salt Eange. As for the 
southern group, we must first mention a numlier of dialects spoken, south of the Salt 
Eouiie, in the Bechua and Jeeh Doahs, f.e., in the Districts of Shivhpur, Jhang, Gujmn- 

walft, and Gujrat. The Lahiida of Shah pur 
is the form which lias been taken in the 
Survey as the standard form of the lan¬ 
guage, and that of the other three flistricts is 
closely allied to it. South of the Bechna 
Doah, we come to the Multani dialect 
(2,342,954 speakers in 1921) which is 
ajtoken in the Multan, Muza^rgarh, and 
Dem Gbazi Khau Districts. lu the two 
last named it geuemlly goes by the niiiue of Hindkl. It is 
also spoken in the State of Babawalpur, w'here it is called 
Bahawalpuri. Moreover MultSni is spoken by scattered 
communities ail over Sindh, u'here it is called Sirnikl Hiiidki. 
Multanl is a transition dialect between standard JLahmla and 
Siiidhl, and presents seveml points of similaritj'^ w'ith the latter langui^. Ketuming 
north, in the northern half of the Sind Sagar Donb, and in the adjacent parts of the 

District of Dem Ismail Khan, there is Tha]i, or dialect of the 
Thai, or Desert. It apjiroaclies the standard dialect of 
Shahpur, hut differs in pronunciation, and has several points of connexion with the 
Daniic languages. Binally, there are two mixed dialects spoken by the KhfitriuiB and 

Jafirs beyond the frontier in the LaghsrI and Sulaiman Hills. 
KiiatYKaL EMti'linl and Jafirl are both very similar to the I^hnda of 

jaflri. Dem Ghazi Khan, hut exliibit many interesting Daniic iiecu* 

liiuities. As may lie expected from their geographical posi¬ 
tion, they Iwth borrow from Baluchi. 

The dialects of the Salt Bange and beyond it on the north fall into two sub-groups, 
a uorth-westem aud a north-eastern. These differ not only in vocabulary, hut also in 
granunar. la the latter respect, the most typical jjoint of ilifference is in the postiiosi- 
tion of the genitive. In the north-west, this is do, as in PaSjabi, and in the nortli-east, 
it is fid, which connects us with Dardic. The north-western sub-sroup runs from the 
centre of the Salt Bange nearly due north through the districts of Jhelum, Attock, and 

Hazara (where it is called Hirulko), and ja also used by the 
BisdkSi' Hindus of Peshawar. The north-eastern is more imjiortant. 

It covers the rest of the Salt Bange, not only the eastern end, but also the western end, 

where it is the dhilect of the importsvnt tribe of the A wans 
and crosses the Indus into Koliat, where, in Hazam, it is 
called Hindko. To the north-east it appears as Pothwarl 
(423,^102 speakers in 1921), and under thi.^ unme covers 
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tho District of Rav^alpixidi and jwirts of Jheliim and Gujiat. In the Murreo Hills and in 
parts of Hazara it is also spoken with dialectic variations, and finally it is tlie lan^mnie 

of the submontane tnxet south of Eiashmir, where it is the 


ChlbbAU. 

Fxinchhi. 


tongue of the Cliibh and other tril)esand of the State of 
Punch. 


Lahnda differe widely from the Ixetter known PaKjabi in vocahulary, more nearly 

approaching Sindiii in this respect. Some of its words are 
Lubndii compBwd witb nho found in Kashmiri,—a Ifeirdic language^—and it con- 
PkgjabL . tains even words once used in that form of s])eech hut now 

no longer current. It is m its grammatical forms that the 
most characteristic differences from PalljSbi are eshibited. lAhndft has a true future, of 
which the characteristic letter is and a true jjasstTe formed by suffixing i, the former of 
Avhich is strange to, and the latter of which is rare in, the speech of the central Pan jab. 
It also employs pronominal suffixes with all the freedom of Sindhl and of the Dardic 
languages, and has many jiostixjsitions which do not occur in FaKjahL The northern 
duxlects are harsher and more nasal than the southern, and possess chanxcteristic features 
cf their own. Amongst them may l>e mentioned the use, as already stated, of the post- 
ijositton na instejid of da to form the genitive, the employment of an oblique form in the 
cixse of nouns ending in consonants, and tlie formation of the present participle. 


Beyond Ixvllads and other folksongs Lahnda has no literature. The majority of its 

speakers l)eing ]dusalm&ns, the Persian character ts generally 
Litsmturo and wrutan gj^pipye^ xvriting it. Some Hindus emplov a 

cbAract«r^ ^ ^ i r** 

chmucter common over the Punjab and Smdli called La^d 
or ‘ clipped,* This is a moat iraijerfect means of writing. It has only two or tJiree 
cliarncters for the initial v'owels, and none for the non-initial. The consonants, too, are 
far from clear and the script varies from place to place. It fe seldom legible to anyone 
hut the writer, and not alwtij'S to him. In IS 19 Carey published an edition of the New 
Testament in this character, in the dialect of the country round TTchch, He called this 
dialect the ITohchi language. 


SindJii. 

Sitidhi- 


Sindhl is tlie language of Sindh, the countrj' on each side of the Kiver Indus, Iwgin- 

ning about latitude 29*' N. and stretching thence down 
to the sea. In the north it merges into Lahnda, to which 
it is closely related, and which, in the Siraikl Hindkt 
dialect, is also spoken all over Sindh Ixy scattered communi¬ 
ties From the Western Panjab. It is spoken by three 
and a quarter millions of people or a little more than the 
population of Denmark. Sindlii has six recognized dialects, 
VIcholl, Siraiki, Last, LSrl, Thareli, and Kachchhi, The 
first is spoken in Central Sindh. It is the standard dialect, 
and that employed in literature, SirSikl ii; merely a variety 
vifiiiou. of Tieholl and is no real dialect. The only difference con- 

aists in its pronunciation being more clearly artixuilated and 
in slight variations ui its vocabulary, and it is frequently confused with the allied 


Y icTagll 

Surrej, 

. i,ara,ese 

Siraikl 

, l,llS;nSG 


£G4,r4n 

Lioi 

. 41i,Sl3 

Lir* 

40,000 


. 40],£14 

U specified 

r,03i 

Total 



• The «cnl hir notking ta de witli the word ZeAitJd, which, e« w* hiT* «eii, mtani ' W«t.’ 
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LJUi. 


Upi. 


^iraiki Hiiidki spoken in the same country. In Sintlhi, the word jSiro means the ‘head’ 
of anything, and Sirdikl hence comes to mean * up-stream ’ or 'northern/ from the point 
of view of the Lir’, or lower Sindh, Siraikl is considered hy Sindhis to be the purest 
form of the language, or, aa the proverb says,' a learned man of the LSr" is an ox in the 
Siro.’ It must he rememhered that, ins the name of a locality, 'the Siro’ or ‘the up¬ 
stream country' is a relative term, and that its meaning varies with the locality of the 
si^eaker. The lower down tlie Indus a man liv^^, the larger the extent of the Siro, 
jmd from the iJoint of view of an inhabitant of the the term practically includes 

the Vicholo, or Central Sindh. LasI is the form of Sindhi 
spoken in the State of Las Bela. It is u transition dialect 
between Vicholl and Lari, Tlie latter is the language of the 
lAf alreiuly mentioned, and is considered to he rude and uncouth, hut it retains many 
old forme, and displays one important feature of the Dardie languages—the disaapimtion 
of sonant conaonants—which no longer exists in Vicholi, Tliareli and Kachchht are 

l)Oth mixed dialects. The former is spoken by tlie hunting 
and outcast tribes of the ThaT% or desert, of Sindh, which 
forms the political boundarj' between that province and the Marwar country. It is a 
transition form of speech representing Sindhi shading off into Bajastham, through a 

meclianical mixture of the two languages, Kachchhl, on 
KwhoUii. other hand, is a mixture of Sindhi and Gujamti, spoken 

in Cuteh. 

Sindhi has received very slight literary cultivation, and few liookB liave heen written 

in it. Its proper alphabet is Lauda, wliieh, as usual, varies 

mteintups and written ulace to ulace aud is legible with difficulty. The 

ehancter. ^ ■* , , , ^ , i i i ^ 

Gurmukhi and Xagari alphabets are also employed, but 
the Persian alphabet, with several additional letters for the sounds peculiar to the 
language, is the one now in general use. 

Owing to ite isolated position, Sindlii has preserved many phonetic and grammatical 

peculiarities which have disappeared elsewhere, aud is a 
HiBtcnr of Sindhi. typical example of the Outer lauguages. In ancient times 

Sindii included the old Vrftehuda country, aud to the present day the !a,nguage retaina 
s|)eeial features which were recorded hundreds of years ago as characteristic of the old 
Vriichnih^ Apabhraiiila from which it is descended. ,:ls already stated, the Hindu gram- 
mariauB also recorded a Paiiachi dialect as spoken iu the Yrdehada country. The Pi^aohas, 
therefore, were once found in the country which is now* Sindii, alongside of the people who 
then spoke Vrachada Apahhram^, and whose descendimts now speak Sintlhi. One typical 
peculiarity of Pai^acM and of Dardic. its modern repitisentative, is that the letter ( when 
it comes between two vowels is not elided, as occurs in all Indo*Aryan languages, hut 
is kept witliout change. In other 'Inclian Prakrits such a t drst heeanie d, and then 
disappeared altogether. The same phenoiuenou is to-day observable, though to a less ext^t, 
in Lahnda aud Sindhi, and even occasionally in Pafijabi, PaKjSbi, as becomes its mixed 
origin, usually has both forms, that with the t and that without. But Lahnda and 

.. P J . 1_ ^ i 'T'Tn-nj'- ^ SlCiTl“n * IS Jf-l/iS ill 
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pito in Sii*dh5. In a pure inner langungej such as Hindis tlie t irould be dropj^ in all 
these cases, and we should have fid* A'ld, and pl&t w some such words.^ 

In the Dardic languages, the fonnation of the pist participle of a verb calls for 
' no si)ecial attatition except in one case. In the IhviyS 

Kdhistnn! it ends in the letter L Thus the verb 
kui-, strite, has kut-ag-il for its past participle. We also find 
oecasional instances of this in Shi^a ; but we do not find anything like this in the Inner 
fiuh-liranch of the Indo-Arj^aii languages or in Lahnda, though the form Teappears in 
Sindhh Here the past |iertieiple generally ends in |f6, as iu mdtyoi struck, from the verb 
to strike. But, wlien it is desired to emphasise the adjectival force of this 
participle, the fi.nal 6 is changM to l\ (io that we get suelt forius as meaning 


IIIIH In ir^Sfb I a tfa# Him |4rtldJ^. 



* one who is in the condition of iui\ ing Imn struck.^ Gujaniti is an Inner language^ but,^ 
as vre shall see, it has Ijeen superimposed on another language of the Outer suVbmnclt, 
of which traces can still l>e ohserved. One of these tmces is tlie existence of this very 
1-paiticipIe, which is used in much the mme way as in Sind hi, as in mdryd or 7ndre4, 

* It dmft not be nappDMd that J th*t etlbcr Lfthndft «r Sindlii k imtfd from any Ourdiia: dimlecl 

FivmtbefiwathAt bothtto in Vrftclmda. aw tattled to maint&in that llto 

PiltchiL^ mr-Tt mot ihr nm? trihi? ■■ tbw wlto ipoke the It^al A [«bliiaa&. ThEjr wire itcfclorp forri^tien^ and m, bv 
lAntj* of tcaMniag, wrre iImm# of Eehajra. Ai^tucizig that the henne of the Pi^ftchAa w4« iKn^ea-bero in the cemotz^ at the 
f<H^t ofUf Piniiri,OwiifltaiaJeoiiJw?fcr UidrtniEgtatkii^ w<iuM ban* been thmisi^h the Swat Tmllpjr, down thu tndmito 
the KfkaTi mod YrlehaAn coimtix. Tlii* wonld be m thnw when the orii^nnt inbabitant^ whom they fenmi *» wtft 
is met early a fftagp of lingtd«ti< developmenl that tht^y itiJl redainid the f in irerd» like pfiS and lo lotih- The indnence of 
the cv'giiatc laiigiiaE:^ of the alien Pilithan would aeeoont for ibe ftiwakera of Siiidhj and Labodl not dropping the f, when^ 
ir the natural cotme of dcTelopiortitp thia hod orenmd fittbrr eatt. Sueh inflyeiKe would haw iRone effect in the direetjoii 
of ctmacTTatW than in the ^rectkF» of mnotaiieu, and hence we £»d Ifw tmeepof othtr Failiebi peenliailti» (iucb at 
the ebani^ of if to whicb wm ftian^ to the tjdginal dialwt. T freely admil ikal innish «t thh ]» pure Uifoiy^ but I do 
sat *ee my woj to admrttl^i the torewtiiesti tf any exphtnation, other than the isduence of fotne non-Jndo-Aryan form of 
Ppewhi. for the retention of the I in thwalaueuage*, Fwlii^hi lupplko all the j^quhenienti of luch q tongue, Wt in it* 
locality and In iU phonetic lawi, ^Since thk wmj imti™, Dr. P- TcdcKCi ftM giren a different rxijlanation of the prefenee 
fd thip (f in J, A. O. B. XLTH. p. S^Sff ^ abo the prewnt writer m d, IE. A. S.. pp. 
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struck. Further south, in Marathi, stiU au Outer laus^uige, we find this i-iwrticiple 
estoblishoil us the only form of the jiast participle, as in mdr-iid, struck. So also ive find 
this jMirticiple in aU the remaining Outer lau^ui^, as in the OriyA mdnld ; Bengali 
mdrila; Bihari mdral ; and jVssainese widni. This J-participle, therefore, is not only 
enneut over the whole of EnsteAryan India, hut rmches, through an unbroken chain of 
dialects, all imperceptibly shadbig off into each other, across India to the Arabian Sea, 
and thence noithwauls through Gujarati and Sindhi, liut I wiping across Lahudfl, into the 
Bardic country of the Indus Kohisfcau. This is illustrative of the intimate relationship 
which exists among all these Outer forms of siieech, jmd, although Assamese differs 
widely from llarathi, mid a siieaker of one would entirely unintelligible to the other, 
a man could almost walk for twenty-eight hundred miles, from Diiirugarh to Bombay 
and thence to Lnnlistixn, without lieing able to point to a single stage where he Imd 
pjissed from one language to another. Yet he would have passed through eight distinct 
tongues of the Indian Continent, Assamese, Bengali, Orij A, MarStlii, Gujarati, Sindhi, 
Lahnda, and Kuhistani, and through many dialects. 

To the south-east, Sindhi merges into GTijaratT, through its Kachohhi dialect. 

Gujarati will be dealt with later on amongst the inner langua- 
(KaebchM^ ^ve now have it Gujarati is a meml>er of the Inner 

(GnjMsti). Sub-branch, although, like PafijAhl, it occupies territory once 

held by some memljer of the Outer Sub-branch. Leaving, therefore, Gujarat! for the 
present we go on further south along the west coast of the Indian Peninsula, and, about 
a himdretl niilea north of Bombay, near the Portuguese settlement of Daman, come to 
IMarathl. 


^larAthi, in its various dialects, 

SurT<>j CcMuii of 1S3L. 

> ie,011,ais 16.797,S9t 


extends nearly across the Peninsula of India, 
It is s}H)ken by nineteen millions of iieople, 
or two millions less than the populatiou of 
Sittiu. In the Bomliay Presidency it covers 


the north of the Dectssin Plateau and a striit of country between the Ghats and the 
Arabiau Sea, extending to about a hundred miles south of Goa. It is also the language 
of most of Berar and of n good portion of the north-west of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizanrs dominions. It stretches across the south of the Central Provinces (excejit 
in a few localities in the extreme south, where the hiugujuje is the Dm vidian Telugu), 
and occupies also a great imrt of the Shvto of Bastar. Here it merges into Oriya 
tlirough tlie Bliatri dialect of tliat language. It has to its north, in order from west to 
east, Gujarati, RajasthAni, Western Hindi, and Eastern Hindi, The first three are 
langinrges of the Imicr Sub-branch, and Marathi does not merge into them. On the 
contrary, there is a sharp border-line between the two Conns of sjieech. On the other 
liand, its most eastern dialect, Hal*M of Bastar, shows such intinuite connexion with the 
neighbouring ChbattTsgarhi dialect of Eji-stem Hindi, that it is a matter of opinion to 
w^bich language it belongs,' In other words, MarAthI merges into iiastem Hindi through 
its Ha phi dialect. Further east it gmdiuilly shades off into Oriya, which is also a 
language of the Outer Suh-bmuch, Vi e have already seen that when, in Sindlilj it is 
desired to give the past iwrtieiple of a verb a purely adjectival force the letter i is appended 
to it. In Gujarati we nteet tbe Scime form with a more extended, but not universal use. 


* tlie Tt^nark* tm. p- 31 amte^ 
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In il irithi, we forltJie first time find this I the only means of indicating iiaat time, no 
other form being allowed as an option, and this method is henceforth the sole nieans 
which we shall find employed through tlie remaining languages of the Outer Sub-branch, 

In one point, Marathi differs from, all other Indo-Aryan 
atraHB^Meant til Vu&).h|. vemaculars. In the language of Vedic times, each word 

bad a tone, just like those of which we found numerous instances in the 
Indo-Chinese languages, Each word had its ow'n peculiar phonetic pitch, as 
distinct from the stress-accent with which ice are familiar in English, It is 


as if the sjxjakers of Vedic Sanskrit said 


where we say 



i 1 T 

Ma ri a 

Mara^ retains many traces of these an¬ 


cient tones, though they are no longer tones, but have been converted into w eak stress- 
accents, much as w e say Maria nowadays.^ The other I ndo-Aryan langmiges have all lost 
every trace of th^ ancient tones, and have adopted mstead an entirely mdeiiendent 
System of stress-accents falling, with one or two exceptions, as much as possible on the 
ante|)enultimate of each word, much as if we were to say Mdtia. 

Marathi has a copious literature of great popularity. The poets wrote in the true 

vernacular of the country, and used a vocabulary- moetlv 

Maxlthi VocAbuXury, , ™ * 

com]X)Bed of honest Tadhliavas, Tlie result Ls that the lan¬ 
guage of the present day is rich in them, and though the seholara for w'hom the ilara^a 
country is famous Lave in later times endeavoured with some success to heighten the 
style of the language by the use of Tatsamas, these ]>arasiteshjive not obtained that complete 
mastery over the hterary form of speech tlmt they have in Bengali, The country was 
not invaded by the Mu8alm9.ns till a compuTatively Lite period, and was more or less 
successful in reiielling the invasion, bq that the num1)er of yvords borrowed from or 
thro^igh Persian is small. As ^Ir. Beames says, 3LirStbi ia one of those languages which 
may be called playful. It delights in all sorts of jingling fomiaiions, and has stmek 
out a larger quantity of secondary and tertiary words, diminutiyes, and the like, than 

any of the ec^iate tongues, ilaratlu is usually written and 
printed in the Jfagari character, a modificiytton of w’hicli is 
known iis modi or ‘ twisted,' and invented by Ealajl Avnji, Secretary to the famous 
Sivaji (1627-SO), is used by some for eurrent correspondence. 

The earliest Marathi writers yi'liose works have come down to us are Namadeva and 
, „ _ Dnyanoha. who flourished at the end of the thirteenth cen. 

ft 1 H f ^ 

tury and dreyv their inspiration from the early Vaishnava 
reformers, ^ridhara (end of sixteenth century ) is best known for his twraplirases of the 
^>z.\]i^krxt blit tli€ of nil wiis TiiksrSDiEi oi' ^Ihikobi, i\ coutfimpor* 

ary of Sivaji, who wrote in the first half of the seventeenth century. His ‘ Ahhimgns,* 
or loosely constructed hynms in honour of the god Vithobn, are household words in the 
Mitratha country. T he most famous successor of Tukardma was Aldrojiant (a,d. 1720). 

Prnffwor Twror, ' The inioOsniiinlc Awisnt k Hatltbl, mJ.tLA.S., ISW, fflSII.' Th* partwulit esiTnitk 
giTen by me hw h«ii «nggnt«d tj th« eiample giwn b Mbs MOller'e Sanehrit Orsmumr. Scrnie .uch b« Becs.if 

tbu'W tJ« itrwi-aweiit enen fnrthti tuck than the ' 
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As ui the euse of tbe other vernaculars of India, nearly all the earlier work is in verse, 
although there are some prose chronicles of varjing importance. 

No less than thirty-nine names have been recorded in the Survey as those of dmiects 

of Marathi. Few of these can be called genuine dialects, 
DiAiwtK. majority being merely forms of the standard speech or 

of one oi tlie real dialects, pronounced in some peculiar way according to locality or to 
the caste of the speakers. For instance, the Marathi of tlie Konkan north of Ratnagiri 
is very nearly the same as the standard, hut natives recognize two dialects, one 
s|ioken hy the Brahmans, and another s|x>ken hy Musalm^ns. These minute differences 
are all investigated in the pages of the Survey, but here would l)e manifestly out of place. 
It will 1)0 sufficient to mention here the four main dialects, in'i., DeSi, Kqnkan Standard, 
tiie Marathi of Berar and tlie Central Provinces, and Kuukanl. 


DtiikcU* 

Brnny. 

Dili * . 

6,193,OSS 

Konkao Standard ^ ■ * 

. a,350,817 

Ptalect of Bmr imd C* P. 
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UtupecLSed ...» 

225.225 
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DeSi is the standard form of the language spoken in its purity round Poona. 

It has travelled far with the Maratha 
conquerors, and there are hirge colonies 
of its speakers in Baroda, which a 
Marntha State (although geographically 
in Gujarat), in Saugor, and in other partis 
of Central India. Konkan Standard 
is a variety of Beil spoken in the northern 
part of the Konkan, from iXiman to Ijeyond Ratnagip, South 
of it is the true KOnkaal stwken in the country round 
Goa, and Konkan Standard is a form of speech intermediate lietween it luid 
It varies from place to place, and eighteen different sub-dialects of it are descrilaid in the 

Survey. In the south it more nearly approaches Konkani in 
such forms as the BaukOtt (used by Ifuailmans) (1,787)’ 
and Sahgame^rarl (1,332,300), both spokeu in the Central 
Konkau. Piuther north, the influeuce of Gujarati becomes 
apjiareiit, and the sub^dialect: named Par"l>hl (160,000^ 
is tbe form usetl by nearly the whole Jlurathi-speaking 
I)OpulatiQn of Bombay and Tbana, ns far north ns Daman, As siwken liy the imixirtant 

caste of Ku^'bis (368,000) it is given their name, and 
similarly the Koli sub-dialect (189,186) is used by the 
Kgjls of Bombay Town and Island, of Thana, Kolalia, and 
Janjirn. The Konkau Standard dialect has received a certain amount of litemry' 
cultivation, having been employed by the Portuguese missionaries of Salsette, who, in the 
seventeenth ceutury, wrote a grammar of the dialect as sj)oken in Thana aud an abridged 

version of the gospels in the same form of speech. The 
dialect spoken in Berar, Central Provinces, and also iu 
the Ni^am^s Dominions varies as little from tlie standard Deli as does Konkan 
Standard. Here the principal difference i$ a tendency to shorten final vowels, and there 
are other minor peculiarities n’liich vary from place to place. As we go east, there is a 
tendency to merge into the cognate Eastern Hindi. The dialect of Berar and the 
neighliouring parts of the Nizam's Dominions is called Varhadi (2,08-4,033). 
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Historically, it sliould represent the purest ilar^thi, for Berar corresponds to the ancient 
Vidarhha or llahlraslitra; hut in after centuries the political centre of ^mvity moved 
farther west, and with it the lii^girifitic standard. The River Wardlia, which separates 
the Central Provinces from Berar, may also he taken as the lin^iistic lioimdary lietween 
Varhadi and the next suh-dialect, Sa^pnrL The former is, however, also found in 
the District of Betnl, in the Central Provinces, while, on the other hand, the irarSthi of 
the BftsLm District and of the western pvrt of B\ildima, both l)elon^illg to Berar, is not 
Varlindi, Init more nearly approaches the D^i of Poona. The language of the southem 

luxlf of the Central Pravinces is also jVhtrdthT, the local form 
NiEpim. l>eu]g called Ndgpurl (1,823,475}. It is |iracticAlly the sime 

as Varliadi, but, as elsewhere, varies accoiding to locality, diverging further from 
the stimdarti as we go east. In the 8angor District, the Marathi siwkeu is not Xagpuri, 
but is the standard form of the language. Tins tract of coimtry jiassed to ns from 
the Peshwa and not from the KSgpur Raj, and the MaratM-s^ieiikiiig iiopuIati"n came 
from Poona, not Nagimr, 'Ihey regtwd the true Nagpur people with some contempt in 
consequence. The same is the case with the scattei'ed Mani^lia families of IJamoh 
and JalMilpur. In the extreme east of the Nagpuri area, in the District of Baln- 
ghat, the dialect has clnmgc<l so much that it has a separate name, and is called ilarheti. 
In this part of the Central Province, the Districts of Balaghat and Bhaudara 
are the eastern outposts of NagfiurT. Ihirther east we are met by Chhattisgarhi, which 
is a dialect of Eastern Hindi To the south of this area, Marathi covers the north of the 
District of Chanda (the south is occupied hy Teliigii), and gradually nmrges into 

HaPbi. HaPbi, also called Bastari (104,971), was for 
Iona nobody’s child in the linguistic classification of India. 
Our Survey shows that it is a camiiit mixture of several languages, both Aryan 
and Dravidinn, forming a transition tongue Iwtween Marathi and Oriya, hut gejierally 
with a Marathi kmkbone. The Hal'bl of the State of Bastnr is considered by Clilmttifl- 
giirbi-speakers to lie Marathi, and by Marathi-sjieakers to be Chhattlsgarlii, and this well 
illustrates its mixed nature. It is spoken in the central jn-rt of Bastar, baving Telugn to 
its soaith. In tbe north-east corner of Bastar we find a form of sj)eech* called Bhatrl. 
This is the link between HnPbi and Onya, aTid is classed as a dialect of the ktter 
language. It might with almost equal accuracy lie deseribetl as one of the many forms 
of Hal'hi. Immediately to its east lies Oriya. We have now hiought Marathi 
across India, from the Arabian Sea to within a couple of hundred miles of the 
Bav of Bengal, Hitherto attention has naturally Ijeen fixed upon the ixirticular dialect 
of it which is spoken in the Bomliay Presidency, and it has usually been classed ns the 
in(»t south-western of the Arjan languages of India. It will have been seen that 
* Southern' descrilies it much more completely, 

Returning to the Bombay Presidency, we must consider the one form of .Marathi 
KOakari which is a real dialect, and not merely a corrupt form of the 

standard form of speech. This is XuUkani, spoken iu the 
Konkau, from ^lalwan in the north to Karwar in the south. It is the language of the 
Pfirtuguese settlement of Goa, and is widely spoken in the Districts of Belgaum and 
North and South Eanam and in the State of Sawantwadi. In Gosi, it is usually 
called Goanese. It has several other local names, indicating slight differences of 
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idiom, which, it is not necessary to mention liere. A& a dialect of ilarathi, it branched 
off from the common i>apent Prakrit at a relatively early period, ao that there 
are many divergencies from the standard of Poona. Indeed, in some respects, it 
has preserved an older stage of phonetical development, and shows a greater variety of 
verbal forms. It has no surviving natiorml literature, the old manuscripts having beau 
destroyed after the Portuguese conquest of Goa as containing pag^m doctrines, but 
a new literature, Christian iu character, has sprung up \mder the care of the Portuguese 
miK sioTuvries. One of these, an Englishman, Thomas Stephens (or Tiiomaz EstevSo) by 
name, who came to Goa in 1579 and died there in 1619, wrote the drst Kohknni 
grammar, and from his hand we also hare a poetical paraphrase of the Nevr Testament 
which is still popular. The old Kdhkani literature is said to have Ijeen written iu 
the yagari character, and this ivas also used by Carey in his translation of the New 
Testament. Later on the Kanarese alphaWt was inbrotlucod, and lastly the Jesuit 
Fathers of the Christian College at ^langalore liave made use of the Itoman alphal^et 
in eeveml of their religious hooks. The modem literature is almost exclusively reli¬ 
gious, and is now written in these thi'ee characters. 


fiLnghftIa». 


Opporhmitv may here he taken to mentiou Singhalese. This, though an Indo-Aryan 

form of speech, is not dealt with in the Survey, nor is it the 
language of any part of India prosier. It is spoken in 
Ceylon, especially in the southern half of that island, wliither it iivas imported, apparently 
with Buddhism, from the western side of India. Its nearest relative in India is lllarathi, 
but the relationship is flistont, and there are few ol>\'ious traces of the couneidon. 

A dialect of Singhalese is Maid, spoken in the IMuhUve 
islands and Miuicov. 


MahL 


Ofiyi • 
BHiAiI . 
Bengali . 
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37,160,782 
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34,312,430’ 

40,201/109 

1,727,328 
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The languages of the Eastern Group are Oriya, Biltari, Bengali, and ^Lssamese. It 

thus includes all the Aryan languages of 
India wliieh, roughly speaking, are in use to 
the east of the meridlaw of Benares. Oriya 
or TJtkal! is the Aryan language spoken in 
Orissa, and in the country lx>rdering on that 
Province. lo the north it includes a portion 
of the District of Midiiapore, whicli, together 
with a iiart of Balasore, was the Orissa of 
the phrase ' Bengal, Bihar, ajid Orissa * 
foimd in the IKwaiii grant and in the regu¬ 
lations frameil by Government in tlie last 
decades of the ISth century, It is also the 
language of the District of Singhbhum, 
belonging to the Division of Chota Nagpur, 
and of several Indian States which fall politically within that Division. On the we^t it 
is the language of the greater part of Saml>alpur, which has lately been added to 
the Orissa Division, and of a small portion of the District of Raipur in the Central 
Provinces, together with the many Native States which lie lietwpeir these two Districts 
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, « . ^ On rtip flouth it is the lim^uape of the north of the District of 

Ganto^wituts Mimectcd IndioB States, imd oI tlie Jeyinre Agency of Vizignpattm. 

in four Prorincoe of BritieU InJi».-BU>ar orf Orissa. Ben^ , the 
rental PreSices and Madras, and covere, say. 82.000 square miles, an area a little kss 

a-Bil'e the cumber of It. .l«.h^ (^0 -ilUou.) is a little 

more than that of the combined i>opulations of ^o^ray and Sireden. 

Jt eaUed Orivfi Odrl, or rthali, that is to langrua^'e 

both of which are ancient names for the country kno’nn 

iTune of fho Eu^ltsli flfi Orissa. It is sometimes called Driyei, but 

.. ♦ ■ „*waW fl TtiiR-fiiiellin" of the more correct Oyiya. The earliest csample of 

uhioh^s at preint taoan consists of some Oriyd trords in an i^tipttan ^ 

the tbtrta^th century. An inscriptton dated a cent^' lat« ^ 2*'““ 

Which show that the language was then fnlly developed, and differed little from 

the modem form of siieech either in siielUng or in grammar, 
lingTiiBtic bowMisriB.. bounded on the north by Bengali, on the uorth*west by 

Bihdrl, on the west liy the Chbattisgarhi dialect of Eastern 
piaiMt*. Hindi, aud on the south by Telugu. To the south-west it 

merges into the Eal'bi dialect of Marathi tlu-ough Bhatri. This is the only true dialect. 
In the north there are several mixed dialects, half-Ofiya and half-Bengali, ^ese 

there are almost as many forms as there are speakep^, the two languages being ^ 

random according to the personal equation of each, A sentence i^y begin in (^lya 
and end in BengaU or vi^e veraA, or the two languages may be mixed clause aud clause 
about, but all this does not constitute any definite dialect. Elsewhere Ofiy^ as 
local Varieties of pronunciation and accent, but the standard is in the main closey 

followed over tiie whole Orija-speaklDg area, Bbatn the 
BbRtri, tmiisition dialect to Marathi, and the only specimens of 

it that I have seen were written in the Kagan Maratlu) alphabet, and not 

in that peculiar to Onya. 


Oriva ia liRudicapped bj possessing an exceedingly awkward and cumbrous wntten 

character. This character is, in its basis, the same as 
Written ciiATftcUr. Kagan, hut is written by the local scribes with a stylus on a 

taHpot palm leaf. The scratches are themselves legible, but, in order to make them 
mote plain, ink is rubbed over the surface of the leaf and fills up the furrows that 
form the letters. The palm leaf is excessively fragile, aud any scratch in the direction 
of the grain tends to make it split. As a line of writing on a long narrow leaf is neces¬ 
sarily in the direction of the grain, this peculiarity prohibits the use of the straight top 
line which is a distimruiBhing feature of the KSgari character. For this the Oriya scribe 
is compelled to substitute a series of curves, which almost surround each letter. 
It requires remarkably good eyes to read an Oriya printed book, for the cxisenci® 
of thft printing-press compel the type to be small, and the greater part of eacli letter is 
curve, which is the same in nearly all, while the real soul of the character, by 
which one is distinguished from another, is hidden in the centre, aud is so minute that it 
is often diffioulfc to see. At first glance, an Oriya book seems to be all curveR, and 
it takes a second look to notice that there is something inside each. 
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On the ''round that its c.ramnmticaV structure in some respects closely resemhles that 
'' of Bengali, Orija lias more than once been claimed by 

Connasion with Bengali. Calcutta Paadita US a dialect of that language. They are, 

however, wrong. It ia a sister, not a daughter, and the mutual points of resemblance are 
flue to the fact that they have a common origin in the ancient Magadlia A^diram.a. 
It has the same dearth of forms for expressing number as Bengali, and whan the plum 
lias to be expressed it is done, as in that language, l>y the aid of a noun of multitude. As 
in all the Eastern languages, the first and second persons singular of the verb are used 
onlv hv the unediu^ted, or when respect is not intended. It has one great advantage over 
Keneali in the fact that, as a nde, it is pronounceil as it is spelt. There are ew o lose 
slurred consonants and broken vowels which make Bengali so difficult a langmigc for 
a foreigner to speak correctly. Each letter in each word is dearly sounded, and ife has 
been well described as ‘comprehensive and poetical, with a pleasing sound and mimical 
intonaHon.andbyno means difficult to acquire and master.' In Ben^li. 
accent is thrown l*ack as far as lossible, and. to a.ssist this, the sncce^iing syllables of 
the word are contractetl or slurred over in pronunciation; hut m the ^t Oriya every 
svUable is iUstinctly pronounced, and the accent is put on the penultimate sy lable if it^ 
a long one, and never further back than the antepenultimate. The Ojij'a veriial system is 
at once simple and complete. It has a long army of tenses, but the whole is so logically 
arranged, and built on so regular a model, that its principles are easily impr^sed upon 
the memory. It is particularly noticeable for the very complete set flf verlial nouns 
present, p^st, and future, which take the place of the incomplete senes of infinitive and 
gerund that we find in Bengali, and for want of which that language is sometmies 
driven to strange straits in order to embodjr wbat seems to us the simplest idea, eu 
„ to esproH the idea embodied in what in Latin n-ould bo called bo 

infinitive,bo baa to borrow the preaent parliciple for the occaaion, and then has to empK 
it for aU tenses so tint the word is nsed, in the drat place, not ns a participle, and, m the 
second place, not neccaarily in the present tense. Oriyi. onehe oBter W, simply takes 
the appropriate verls.1 noun,and declines it in the case which the memms necesmnly- «• 
cmires As every infinitive must be some case of some verbal noun, it follows that Ojriya 
Lmmar does not know the so-callcd ‘ Infinitive Jlood ' at ail. The vericafe hc^nnor 
docs not miss it. and mstbetively make, up hi. - infinitive ’ or his • gerund ^ he re¬ 
quires it. In this resiiect Oriya grammar is in a more complete stage of development 
than even Classical Sanskrit, and can be comparetl only with the old Sanskrit of the 
Veilic times. ITm archaic character, both of form and of vocabulary, rmis through the 
whole lan-uave, and ia no doubt accounted for by its geographical position. Orissa has 
ever tieen an Isolated country bounded on the east by the ocean, and on the west by hilly 
tracts inhabited by wild aboriginal tribes, and bearing an eril reputation for air aud water. 

On the south, the language is Dr a vidian, aud belongs to an altogetlier different family. 

while, on tlie north, it has seldom had political ties with Bengal. 


On the other liand, Orissa has lieen a conquered country. For eight centuries ifc 

was subject to the kings of Telinga, and. in modem times, it 
Inftaeacfl o' otter lEnpu^M- under the swav of the BliSslas of Xagpur, 

both of whom liave left deep impressions of their rule upon the land. On the langua^ 
they have imixised a numljer of Telugu and llaratlii words and idioms which still 
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survive. Tliese are, so far as we know, tlie onlj* foreign elements of imiiortance that liave 
intruded into Oriya. There are also a few Persian words which have come from the 
Musalmans and a Bmali vocabulai7 of English court terms and the like, which English 

domination lias brought into vogue. Ofiy5 lias a fairly 
era ara. literature, mainly comixjsed of religious poetry, that 

lelating to Krishna being most prominent. As a vernacnlaT, it is almoet confined to its 
proper home, tliough speakers of the language are found in various parts of India, where 
they are mainly either domestic servants or jialki-liearers, 

Tlie province of Bihar 'was for centuries much more closely connected politically with 

the country which is now the TTnited Provinces of Agra and 
^ Oudh than with Bengal, Even so long ago as the time of 

the composition of the Sanskrit epic of the Kiimayana, Rama-chandra, the pnnce of 
AyddhyS (tlie modern Oudh), is represented as taking his famous bride, Sita, from the 
country of Mitiiiia, or the present Korth Bihar. The face of the Biliari is ever turned to 
the North-West; from Bengal he luis experienced only tiostile invasions. Eor these 
reasons, the language of Bilmr has often iHWn considered to lie a form of the ‘ Hindi * 
said to be spoken in the United Provinces, Imt really nothing can lie further from tiie 
fact. In spite of the hostile feelings with which Biharis regard everything coimected 
with Bengal, their language is a sister of Bengali, and only a distant cousin of the 
tongue spoken to its west. Like Bengali and Oriya, it is a direct deseendant of the old 
Magadba Ajiabhratiifa. It occupies the original seat of that lansuflge, and still retains 
nearly all its characteristic features. In one iJarticiUar of phonetics alone does it depart 
from its parent, namely in the pronunciation of the sibilants. This is accounted for by 
the political influence of the North-West. The prommciation of these letters is a literal 
shibboleth between Bengal and Central Hindustan, A man who iirononncea his s's as sh 
would at once Ije known as a Bengali and treatetl as such. The Biharis, therefore, in 
their desire, which has existetl for several centuries, to sever all connexidn with the 
people to the cast, have striven after the pronunciation of the s’h of the west, and have 
now acquired it; l>ut that it is a comiximtively modem hmovation is dearly shown by 
the fact that, although they pronounce s, in the Kaithl national character they always 
write aA, and use the very character that the Hindu grammarians employed to illustrate 
the aA-sound which in their time was so characteristic of the tongue of Magadha. 

BihAri is not the vernacular of Bihar only, but is also sjJoken far beyond the limits 
wiier? flpDkoo. Province. To the west it is spoken in the eastern 

districts of the United Provinces, nud even in a small 
portion of Oudh. Its western Inmndary may be taken as roxighly the meridian passing 
through Benares, although it really extends a short distance beyond that city. On the 
south it is spoken in the two plateaux of Cbota Nagpur, It extends from the Himalaya 
on the North to Singbbhum (an OpyA-speiiking district) on the South, and from 
Hanbhum on the South-East to Basti in the North-West. The total area covered by it b 
about 90,000 square miles, or 3,000 more than that of Tugo-Slavia, and the nuinlier of 
its siieakers (thirty-seven millions) is a little less than that of the jiopulation of 
Italy. The linguistic lioundarLes are Bengali to its East, the Himalayan tongues to its 
Kortli, Eastern Hindi to its West, and O^iya to its South. 
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Bihari ba$ tliree main dialects: JVIaithili, Magalu* and Bbojiiurl, Each of these 

has several sub-dialects. Maithili or 
Tirhutia ia spoken over Tirhut, a imrt of 
Champnran, east am Monghyr, Bhagalpur. 
and western Pumea. It is found in its 
j^reatest purity in the District of Darbhanga, 
and has a small literature going Ijack to the 
fifteenth century. Vidyapati Tliakur, who 
lived about that time, was a Sanskrit writer of some repute, and one of his works* 
translated into Bengali, was for many years the terror of examinees in the latter 
language. But it is upon bis dainty songs in bis own vernacular that his fame chiefly 
rests. He was the first of the old Unster Singers whose sliort religious poems, dealiug 
principally nuth Hadba and Krishna, exercised such potent influence on the faiths of 
Eastern India. His songs were adopted and enthusiastically recited by the celebrated 
Hindu reformer Cbaitanya (fiourished sixteenth century), and, through him, became the 
house poeiry of the Lower Provinces. ITumbers of imitators sprang up, many of whom wrote 
in Yidyapati's name* so that it is now difficult to sepirate the genuine from the imitation, 
especially as in the great collection of these songs ivbich is the accepted authority in 
Bengal, the former Lave become altered in the course of generations to suit the Bengali 
idiom and metre. Vemacnlar literature has also hiul several dramatic authors in 
Darblianga, the local custom being to write the body of a play in Sanskrit but the 
EOngs in llaithili. There have also l^een some epic poems, of which at least one has 
survived in part. 

Miigahi is spoken in South Bihar and in the Chota Nagpur District of Hazaribagh 

which covers the northern of the two plateaux of that 
Pro Vince, It does not extend to the southern phiteau, of 
which, ns we shall see, the language is a form of Bhojpari. It has no written literature, 
but Carey tiunsbkted the New Testament into it in 181S and some folktales and songs 
have lieeii collected and printed. Tlie northern pare of the locality in which klagahi is 
now spoken corres jionds to the ancient Magadha, and was therefore the head-quiirbers of 
the ancient Magadha ApabhmiiiSa. 

Bhojpuri is properly speaking the binguage of Bhojpur, the name of a town and 

pargana in the north-west of the District of Shababad. It 
connotes, however, the language sjKjken over a much wider 
area. It occupies the whole of West Bihar and of the easteru districts of the United 
Provinces. It also covers the District of Palamau, and the 8onthem,or Bauchi, pb\te?iu 
of Chota Nagpur. It varies according to locality, the tongue of .Vzamgarh and Benares 
differing somewhat from that of Shababad and Saran* another division of forms being 
between the Bhojpuri spoken north, and that spoken south, of the Ganges. It has one 
important sub'dialect, the Nagpurin of Chota Nagpur, and natives also recognize, by 

using sc]>arate names, the kladhesi Bhojpuri spoken in 
Champaran, the SorwariA of Basfci and the neighbourhood, 
and tlie Thanii, or broken dialect spoken by the hill tribeslof 
the Himalaya, but these are refinements of small importance. 
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BeUtioutiilp of fb« 
dJ&lects to Mch atBer. 


Tho three mam sub-dialects are the Standardj the Western, and Nagpuria. Western 

Bbojpurl is frequently called ' Purbl't or ‘ the Language of 
(Barbi). tjjg East ’ par exctlUn/i^ This is naturally the name given 

to it by the inhabitants of Western Hindostan, but has the disadvantage of being too 
indefinite. It is used very loosely, and often includes languages "whioh have not ing 
to do with Bhojpurl, simply because they are spoken to the *East’ of those who refer 
to them. Bhojpuri has a very small literature, all written m the last few years. One 
or two portions of the Scriptures have been translated into it. 

These three dialects fall naturally into two groups, namely Jlaithili and Magahi on 

the one hand and Bbojpurl on the other. The speakers are 
also separated by ethnic peculiarities, but Haithili and 
lilagahl and the speakers of these two dialects are much more 
flMflr related to each other thaa either of them i, to Bhoipurl. I shaU hero content 
myself with noting the most characteristic differences which at once strike the eaaua 
ohser^-er. In pronunciation Maithill, and to a less degree Magahi. is much rounder than 
Bhoipuri. In Maithili. tbe vowel a is pronounced with a broad sound approacMug the * o 
in hU* colour that it possesses in Bengali. Bhojpuri, on tho contrary, prououn^s the 
vowel with the clear sharpeut tone which we hear all over central Hmdostau. On the 
other hand, it also possesses a long drawled vowel which is sounded like tbe aw m *awl . 
The contrast between these two sounds is so very marked, and is of such frequent occurcen^, 
that in each case it gives a tone to the witole dialect which is recognized at on*^. In 
the declension of nouns, Bhojpuii has an oblique form of the genitive case, which is 
wanting in the other dialects. The iiolite pronoun of the second person, which is 
freouently heard in conversation, is ®pfrMein Maithiliand Magalu, bub ra»i*a mBhojpuri, 
The verb substantive in ^Laithill is usually chhai or achh*, he is. In ilagahl it is usually 
kfii, and in Bhojpuri hate, bare, or hawS. The three dialects all agree m forming the 
iiresent tense by adding the verb substantive to the present participle, exactly os in 
other modern Indian languages i but Magabi has also a special form of the pre^nt, 
dikhtt hai, exactly equivalent to the English 'lie is a-sceiug’, and so has Bhojpun 
another form tbe literal meaning of which is doubtful. The whole system of 

•crbal eoniuoation is amazingly complex in Maithili and Magahi, but is as simple and 

^ ^ mATiv minor 


V 


st^‘igh^oi;7rd in Bhojpuri as it is in Bengali or Hindi. There are many other minor 
differences between the three dialects, but tbe aliove are those which are most characteristic 
and striking. Suffice it to say. furlber, that Maitbili and Magahi are dialects of 
nationalities that have carried conservatism to the excess of uncouthness, while Bhojpuri 
is the practical language of an energetic race, which is ever ready to accommodate 
itself to circumstances, and which has made its influence felt all over India. 


Tlie last Temark brings us to the considemtion of the ethnic differences between the 

speakers of Maitliil! and IMagaln on the one hand, and those 
^yhosj^wak Bhojpuri on tiie other. These are great. Mithila, 
a country with an ancient history*, traditions of which it retains to the present (by, 
is a land under the spiritual dotmuion of a sept of Brahmans extraordinarily scrupulous 
in resara to the mint, anise, and cummin of the law. Eor centuriw it has been too proud 
to admit other nationalities to intercourse on equal terms, and has suffered conquest 
after conquest, from the north, from the east, and from the west, without chimging it.<i 
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ancestral traditions. The story goes that at the marriage of Bama, the Brahmans of 
Mithila sboned the some uncivilized pride characteristic of their descendants in the 
twentieth century. This Brahmanical domination has left ineffaceahle marks upon the 
nature of the rest of the population, Mithila, or Tirhut, is one of the most congested 
parts of India. The inhabitants increase, and multiply, and impoTerish the earth, nor 
wUl ther seek other means of life than agricnlture. or other lands on which to practise 
the one "art with which they ore actiuaintetl Mogadha, on the other hand, although it 
is intimately connected with the early history of Buddhism, was too long a cockpit for 
contendino- Musalm4n armies, and too long directly subject to the head-quarters of a 
Musalman ptoTince, to remember its former glories of the Hindu age. A great ^rt 
of it is wild, barren, and sparsely cultivated, and over much of the remainder cultiva¬ 
tion is carried on only with difficulty by the aid of great irrigation works spread widely 
over the country, and dating from prehistoric times. Its peasantiy, oppressed for 
centuries, and even now, under British rule, poorer than that of any neighbouring part 
of India, is uneducated and uneaterpriaing. There is an expressive word current m 
Eastern Hindostan which illustrates the national character. It is ' hhades \ and has 
two meanings. One is ‘uncouth’, ‘boorish’, and the other is ‘an inhabitant of 
Magadha. * IThich meaning is the original and which the derivative, I do not know; 
hut\ whole liistory is contained in these two syllahlea. 

The Bhojpuri-speaking country is inhabited by a people curiously different from 
the others who speak Bibari dialects. They form one of the fighting nations of 
Hindosian. An alert and active nationality, with few sernples and considerable abili¬ 
ties, dearly loving a fight for fighting’s sake, they have spread over Aryan India, each 
man ready to carve his fortune out of any opportunity that may present itself, Tlioy 
have in former limes furnished a rich mine of recruitment to the Hiadostani army, and, 
on the other hand, they look a prominent part in the mutiny of 1857. fond as the 
Irisliman of a stick, the long-lKmed, stalwart Ehojpurl, with hia staff in hand, is a 
familiar object striding over the fields far from his home. Thousands of them have emi- 
trroted to British Colonies and have returned rich men; every year stiU larger numbera 
wander over Northern Bengal, and seek employraenc, either honestly as poMi-bcai-ers, 
or otherwise, as daooits. The larger Bengal landholders each keep a posse of tUeso men 
euphemisticaUv termed ‘ darwans to hold his tenants in order. Such arc the people 
who speak Blmjpuri, and it can be understood that their language is a handy article, 
made for current use, and not too much encumbered by grammatical subtiltics. 


Throughout the Bihari area, the written character is that known as KaitbT. This 

script is used over the whole of Hindostan alongside the 
Wiitien ehstsoi . more complete Bud elegant Nagari. Practically speaking* 

the former may be looked upon as the current hand of the latter, although epigraphi- 
callv it is not a corruption of it. as is thought by some. Kaithi is the official character 
of two widely distant countries, Bihar and Gujarat, and a Tirhut Patwarl finds little 
difficulty iu ‘reading a GujarMi hook. The Bralimaus of Tirhut employ a special 
character of their own, called the Maithili script. It closely resembles that used for 
Bengali, but differs from it just enough to make it at first sight rather puzzlmg to 

read. 
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THE OUTER SUB-BRAKCH, 


Bcniiraii is the language of the Gangctic Delta, and of the country jinmedifttely to 

its north and east. Tt {s spoken hy forty-two millions of 
people, approximately etjuivalent to the population of 
France, North of the Ganges its western boundary may be taken as the River ilah4- 
nanda in the east of the Di^rict of Furnea. South of the Ganges it reaches up to the 
foot of the Chota Nagpue plateaus. S t covers the greater part of the District of Midna- 
pur, and that tract of Singhbhum which is known as DUalhhum. To the east, it rnna“ 
a short wav up the Ajssatn Valley, taking in ahout half the District of Goalpaia, and, in 
the Surma* Valley, It covers the whole of Sylhet and Cachar, as well as ilymenBinuh and 
Dacca, although here the ground is partly occupied by Tibeto-Burman Jaagoages, whose 
speakers are met with in scattered oolonie#. Further south, it is sicken in Noakhali and 
Chittagong, and even in parts of ihe Hid Tracts of the latter District and of Arakan- 
To its north it has the Tibeto-liurman languages of the Himalaya, to its west Bihfiri, to 
its south-west Oriya, and to its east llbeto-Burman languages and Assamese. On the 
south it is hounded by the Bay of Bengal. In no other speech of India is the literary 
tongue so widely divorced from that of ordinary conversation as in Bengali The two can 
almost be sjxikeu of as distinct languages, rather than as two dialects of thn same lan¬ 
guage. Up to the last thirty years hardly anything was known about the actual speech 
of the forty odd millions who were recorded in the census tables »& having Bengali for 
their vernacular. Even Enropcau gratninariaus, most of whom were missionaries and 
ought to have known better, were the obedient slavw of the Papdits of Calcutta, and 
illustrated only the artificial book laiigiiage in their works. Beames was the first, and 
t believe the only, writer in the concluding decades of the la't century to draw attention 
to the necessity of putting on record what the people really spoke.* Since then the 
Linguistic Siin ey has succeeded in exploring the Bengali dialects with eonsidomble 
suce'ess. and a band of writers headed by the eminent Rahvndraiiath Tagore is crearing a 
taste for a chafer prose style in which the classical Bengali of the last century is skilfully 
blended with tho forms of modern everyday speech. 


In dividing this language into dialecU, the lines of cleavage may be either 

horizontal or periJCndiciilar; adopting the former method 
** ■ we get the literary dialect on the one hand, and the true 

vernacular on the other. The former is pinctically the same all over Bengal, but is 
used only in boolts and newspapers, or when speaking formally. On other occasions, 
speakers of Bengali sink back into a more or less refined version of the second dialect. 

• Thi* r«iilt of UiO idflnimcif of tlie old poLool of Ta^lt* qiwjn Bengali rafty be illnrtiated by tBlcing n pa«AijG of 
nAmitlvi,* Eugliah, and tubiftitiitlng a wDrd fa? Dvery sfiun that Tltitofelccallj' ihDdld be in Anglo- 

Suon^ haKy to %n EnglithniaiT, Lathi more iwarlj boldi fh? of a leamed kn^ai^ lhat Santkni: di3«* Jji India.. Am 

an tMDipk I give a TTTM ortw of the of iba PmdigaJ Son. iritb a Latin word (gL^ndi^r ami cm* omallj 

noglcctfl^l) iuLptitutoi whmT*r tto rvmun a Sanslrrit A certain vir had two fyiiwe*. And trw 

jHcior filitt* of tkmi Aaid to hU pater< ** lator gii-n lac the pan erf the ^li^hi^a^Eln chat !hll*ch to mo,'* And Le mado 
divkk> unto them of him prD|nTDa facnltta. And not moltoi dio« aftr? tho jnnfor dliua made omnii iRbitantin enllfcttij and 
becaifio pPWiJTe ^rtofoctn* bto a fogio Lotjginqtno-' In Ihia tho LaKin worda arc faian ffom Beia*a traaiilntkii- No wondnr 
that a Bengnlt Tillaper alarte and *tarw in tho witTioMl™ whijn MltPtJ to (and sipooted to undoritanil) a form of 

aopPTeTatlon coochvd in kni^nage anntog^tii to tho abom I Iibto known a rillago wanum hroak lato lijileTicAl whea 

atfeod to TT|icat tho form of aiaoroiattuti which hai, nndor thoor^m of tbo Calcutta Higla Coortp to he tendorod to oroly 
witnPM befovf h« or ph« giw tridonrt In a judicial procofdht^^ 
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Between these two, there is not merely the same differenoe as that which exists between 
the language of the educated and that of the uneducated, say, in England. The 
dissimilarity is much greater. The literary departs frem the colloquial dialect, not 
only in having a highly Sanskrifcissed vocabulary, but also in its grammatical forms. 
The grammar of literary Bengali is nowhere used in conversation. The colloquial forms 
are much contracted. Words which, in the literary language, pronounced ore rotmulo, 
have four syllables, are in this reduced to two, so that a mere knowledge of the former 
is of little assistance towards understanding or speaking the latter. 


The lines of perpendicular cleavage 
There are several dialects of this, but the 
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affect only the colloquial form of Bengali, 
change from one to another is so gradual that 
it is imijossible to say wlmre anyone of 
them begins or ends, We may, however, 
recognize two main branches, a estem 
and an Eastern, The Western includes 
the standard dialect spoken round Calcutta 
and Hoogbly, the curious south-wet tern 
dialect six>ken in central ilidnapore, and the 
Northern Bengali used north of the Ganges, 
between Eumea and Rangput. In Western 
Bengal, there is a Westorn dialect which 
has been affected by the neighbouring 
Bibari, and wc also, in the some locality, 
find some broken forma of speech employed 
by the hill tribes. The principal of these is 
the Mai Pabftria of the Santa! Parganas 
and Birbhum, which used to be thought to 
be a Dravidian language, but which the 
Survey bas shown to be a corrupt Bengali. 


In Northern Bengal, the Tibeto-Burman Koches have loug abandoned their own 
lan-^uasrc, but traces of it are found in the Bengali that they speak, which increase as 
we eastwards towards their original home on the Brahmaputra. In Purnea, the 
Bengali used is much mixed with the adjoining Maithill Bibari, and the Kaitln character 
of Bibar is even used for recording the Bengali language. 


The Eastern branch of Bengali may be taken as liaving the District of Dacca for 

its centre, wliere what may be called Stand¬ 
ard Ea.stern Bengali is spoken. The true 
eastern dialect Is not spoken west of the 
Brahmaputra, though, when we cross the 
river, coming from Dacca, we meet a wcil- 
i3.73o.6oe marked form of speech in Uangpnr and the 
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districts to its north and east. It is called BajbangS, and, while undoubtedly belouguig 
to the eastern branch, has still points of difference which lead us to class it as a separate 
dialect. In the Darjeeling Tarai it is known as Babe. The characteristic si^ of 
Eastern Bengali are ffrst noticeable in the Districts ot Khulna and Jessore, and are 
found all over the eastern half of the Gangetic Delta. It then extends in a^north- 
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easterly (lireetioii followiag the valleys of the Megna and its alQueuts over the District 
of Tippera, Dacca, Mymensiugb, Sylhet, anti Cachar. lu every direction its further 
progress is stopped hy the hi lie which hound these regions, aud throughout the Surma 
Valley and in Mymeusingh, we also Bod a mongrel dialect spoken by some of the less 
civilized tribes, called Haijong or Hjijong, which is a mixture of Bengali and Tii»eto- 

Burmau languages. Along the eastern littoral of I he Bay of 
Hatjotig Bengal there is a south-western dialect also of the type, 

and inland there is another curious dialect, called Chdkma, 
spoken by tribes of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. This last has a written character ot‘ its 

own, similar to, but moi'e archaic than, the one used for 
CK*kmi . writing Burmese. Another mongrel language is Daingnet. 

Some people claim it to be Bengali, but the latest cata¬ 
loguers put it down as a corrupt form of Chin, and as such it is recorded in these pnges.^ 
Some remarks must Ijc made regarding the manner in which the many Sanskrit 
i>roa«nejatioA irords used in the literary dialect are pronounced in Bengali. 

It should he remembered that these words are just as foreign 
to the language as Latin weeds are to French, or as French words are to Foglisli, and 
Bengalis pronounce their Sanskrit words much in the way that Englishmen speak 
* Frenchc fill fayre and fetisly, after the scole of Stratford atte bowe/ During the 
period iij which the Prakrits represented tiie spoken language of India, the vocal organs 
of the Indo-^lryan were incapalile of pronouncing without dlMculty letters and sonuda 
which had been eas^' to their forefatliers. As they pronounoed them differently, they 
s]>elt them differently, and owing to the records left by the Hindu grammarians we 
know how they did pronounce them. When they wanted to talk of the Goddess of 
Tt ealth, whom their ancestors had called Lakshnii, they found that it cost them too 
much trouble to pronounce Ustm, and so they simplified matters by saying, and writing, 
X^achehhi or, dialectically, Lakkhi, Again, wlieu they waiited to ask for cooked rice, 
which their forefathers called hhaktaf they found the kt too hard to pronounce, and so 
said, and wrote, hhatta^ just as the Italians find it difficult to say /bctuai, and say, and 
write, fatto. Again, some of them could not pronounce an a clearly, so they had to say 
sh. When they wanted to talk of the sea, they could not say adgara, but said, and 
wTote, shdgara or shdgara. As a last example, if tliey wanted to express the idea con¬ 
veyed by the word ‘ external,' they could not say fiaAyo, and so they said, aud wrote, 
hajjha, Now, I hove already explained that the modern Bengali is descended from an 
Apahhrarii&i closely connected with that very Jlagadhi Prakrit from which the above 
examples are all taken. The veiy same incapacities of the vcf'al organs exist with 
Bengalis now, that existed with their predecessors a thousand years ago, A Bengali 
cannot easily pronounce k^hm any more than they could. He cannot pronounce a clear 
a, but must make it sA. The compound letter hy beats him, and instead, he has to say 
jjji. These are only a few examples of facts which might be multiplied indefinitely. 
Nevertheless, a Bengali when h© Ijoirows his Sanskrit words writes them in the Sanskrit 
fashion, which is, say, at least two thousand years out of date, and then reads them as if 
they were Magadhi Prakrit words. He writes Isakshmi, and says Lakkht. He writes 
tdgara, and say a or, If he is uneducated, ^hdyar. He writes bdkya, and says 

hajjha. In other words, he writes Sanskrit, and from that- writing reads another 

' Atttf, p. T7. 
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language. It is exactly as if an Italian were to write/rtdwjw, when he says faito, or as 
if a FrejicIJinan were to wiite the Latin men, while he says or as if he were to 

write the Latin de horn in ob ante, and read it dorditaeanL Tlie outcome of this state of 
affairs is that, to a foreigner, the great diflacnltY of Bengali is its prominciation. Like 
English, but for a different reason, its ijronunciation is not represented by its spelling- 
The vocabulary of the modem literary language is largely Sanskrit, and few of these 
words arc pronounced as they are written. Bengalis themselves struggle vainly with 
a number of complicated sounds, which the disuse of centuries has rendered their vocal 
organs unable, or too lazy, to produce. The result is a maze of lialf-pronoiraced con» 
sonants and broken vowels not provided for by their alphabet, amid which thc^ un¬ 
fortunate foreigner wanders without a guide, and for which his own larynx is as 
unsuited as is a Bengali’s for the sounds of Sanskrit. 

Bengali has a genuine popular literature extending from at least the fifteenth 

century to the end of the eighteenth. Since then the so- 
UtorBtuw. called ‘ revival of learning * has galvanized into a vigorous 

existence the Bengali literature of the present day, at first largely based on English 
models, containing many excellent works and some few of genius, but, as a ride, 
not popular in the true sense of the word. Of the earlier writers, perhaps Chan^i 
Das and Mukuiidn Bam are the two whose writings will best repay perusal. Their 
writings come from the heart and not from the school, and are full of passages 
adorned with true iHsetry and descriptive power- Extracts from the works of ilukunda 
Bam have been admirably tianslated into English verse by the late Professor Cowell. 

The well-known Bengnli character is a by-form of the Xagarl type of Indian 

alphabets, which became established in Eastern India about 

Writtiin ohftTMter. eleventh century of our era. Varieties of it are used for 

Assamese, and by the Brahmans for the JIaithili dialect of Bihari. 

Assamese is the last of thespeeclies of the Outer Sub-Branch, As its name implies, 

it is the language of the Assam Valley, over the whole of 
AB8AmeB«. which it is the only Aryan tongue, except in the extreme 

west, where, in the District of Goal|>ava, it merges into Bengali- Elsewhere it is sur¬ 
rounded entirely by Indo-Chinese or Austric languages. The influence of these non- 
Aryan languages has not been great. A few words have been borro\ved, and one or two 
old Aryan forms (such as the use of jjronominnl suffixes) have been retained, owing to 

the existence of somewhat similar idioms 
' ' * prevailing among the neighbonring tribes. 

Western Assamese differs slightly from that 
spoken at the eastern end of the Valley, but 
the only true dialect is ilayang or Bishnu- 

Kk-lil 

pnriya, spoken by a Hindu colony in the 
State of Manipur and by scattered members 
of the same trilie in Sylhet and Cachar. From its geographical position we sbould 

expect Mayang to he a dialect of Bengali, rather than of 
VHyftnff. Assamese, and it would not be wrong to class it os the 

former; hut 1 place it under Assamese, as it has several of the typical charflcterisrics of 
that language. We may also mention a mongrel trade language, which has developed 
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compared with 

Bengali 


at tbe foot of the Garo Hills under the name of Jliarwa. It is a ‘ pigeon ' mixture of 

Bengali, Garo, and Assamese. The Assamese are a home- 
staying race, and the only localities in which their languid 
is found spoken hy any considerable number of people outside the Assam Valley arc the 
hills of that proTince, and the Bengali-speaking Districts of Sylbet and Cachar. 

Like Ofiya, Assamese is a sister, not a daughter, of Bengali. Tt comes from Bihar, 
through Northern Bengal, not through Bengal proper. It was, nevertheless, once hotly 
argued whctiier Assamese was a dialect of Bengali or not. A great deal of this is a mere 
question of words which is capable of i^eing discussed o<f iujinUum. The words 
' dialect^ and * language * are no more capable of mutually exelusive definition tiiau are 

* variety ’ and * species' or ‘ lull ' and ‘ mountain. ’ tt may be admitted that Assamese 
grommar does not differ to any considerable extent from that of Bengali; but, if we 
apply another test, that of tbe possession of a irrittcn literature, we can have no hesita¬ 
tion in maintaining tlmt Assamese is entitled to claim on independent existence as the 
speech of an independent nationality, nnd to have a standard of its own, diifereut from 
that which a TiatiTe of Calcutta would wish to impose upon it. 

Assamese differs most widely from Bengali in its pronunciation. It Ims, besides 

the usual sound of a as that of o in ‘ h<d, * a long drawled a 
KOmetliing like the sound of o in ‘ glory.' Little distinc¬ 
tion is made between long and short vow els, accent having, 
as in modem Greek, everywhere superseded quantity. No difference is made between 
the cerebral and dental consonants, both being sounded ns semi-cerebrals like the English 
I and d. Tbe consouants eh and cAA have the sound of s in * sin, * and / that of z in 

* azure.' On the other hand tbe letter s is pronounced with a peculiar guttural sound 
approaching that of ch in ' loch.* 'ITie declension of nouns does not differ materially 
from that of colloquial (not literary) Bengali, but tbe conjugation of verbs has many 
cliamcteristic features in points of detail that need not here be mentioned. The 
Assamese vocabnlary, oven when us(?d in literature, is much more free from Tatsamas 
than is that of Bengali. 

The Assamese have just rensoii to be proud of their national literature. In no 
niteiAture deiiortment have they been more successful than in history, 

a bnvnch of study in wliich the rest of India is, as a rule, 
curiously deficient. The chain of historical events for the jwst six hundred years has 
l>een carefully preserved, and their authenticity can be relied upon, lliese historical 
works, originally written in imitation of tbe chronicles kept by the Ahom conquerors of 
the country, and still called by their .\.hom name, are numeroiLS and voluminous. 
According to the custom of the country, a knowledge of these histories was an indisi>ens- 
able qualification to an Assjimese gentleman ; and every family of distinction, as well as 
the government and public officers, kept the most minute records of contemiioiary events. 
But Assamese literature is by no meiins confined to history. Some seventy poetical 
works, piinciiMlly religious, have lieen catalogued. One of the oldest poets, and at the 
same time mt^t celebrated, was Sri Sankara DSva, who flourished in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, und translated the Bbagavata Ibirina into Assumese, Other authors 
were Biinm Saraswatl, the translator IkjUi of the ^lababUamta and the Ramdyana, and 
Madhava, the author of the Bhakti-yaindvali and other poems. The Hindu system 
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of medicine was professionally studied by numerous Assam families of distinction, and 
some knowledge of the science formed one of the necessary acquirements of a well>bred 
gentleman. Hence arose a good stock of medical works, principally translations or 
adaptations from Sanskrit into the vernacxilar. We know of at least forty dramatic 
works written during the past five hundred years, and many of these are still acted in the 
village itdtnffham The whole of the Scriptures was translated into Assamese by the 
Seram pore missionaries in the year 1819, and several editions have since been issued. 
In later years, the American Baptist HUssion Press has published a large number of 
works religious and lay, and bas done much to keep the language pure and un* 
contaminated by the neighbouring Bengali. 

The character used in writing Assamese is nearly tlie same as that employed for 

Bengali. Tt has one sign, that to rejiiresecit the sound of te, 
which is wanting in the alphabet of that language. 


Written cbarActer. 
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Eantern Hindi 


We uew come to that form of siieecb whieli is intermediate between the Outer and 

Inner linguistic Sub-Bmuches. It is the vermicular of the 
country in which the hero Rama-chandra was bom ; and 
the Jain a])ostle Mahdvmi used an early 
form of it to convey his teaching to bis 
disciples. A development of the Prakrit of 
that tract, Ardha^llagadhl, hence Ijecame 
the sacred language of the Jains, and its 
modem sviccessor, Eitstera Hindi, through 
the induence of a great poetical genius, became the medium 
for celebrating the Gestes of Rama, and, in consequence, the 
dialect used for at least half tlie literature of Hindustan. 

Eastern Hindi, which Includes three dialects, Aundhi, Ragh^li, and Chliattisgi^hi, 
occupies parts of six Provinces, namely, Oudh, the Province of Agra, Baghclkhand, Bun- 
delkhand, Chota Nagpur, and the Central Provinces. It covers the whole of Oudh, except 
the District of Hardoi and a part of Fyzabad. In the Province of Agra it covers, roughly 
speaking, the country between Benares and Hamirpur in Bundelkhand. It occupies the 
whole of Baghelkhand, the north-east of Bundelkhand, the west and the sovith-Sone 
tract of Mirzapur, the States of Chong Bhakar, Sirguja, Udaipur, Korea, and a portion 
of Jashpur in Chota Nagpur, In the Central Provinces it covers the Districts of 
Jubbulpore and Mandia, and the greater part of Chhattisgarh with its Feudatory States. 

The three dialects of Eastern Hindi closely resemlile eac!i other. Indeed, Bagh^li 

differs so little from Awudlii, that, were it not ixipularly 
recognized as a separate speech, I should be inclined to class 
it as a form of that dialect. Clihattisgarhi, imder the influence of the neighbouring 
^larathi and Opya, shows greater jxiiiits of difference; but its close connexion with 
Awadhi is nevertheless ajiparent. The Awadhi-Baghell dialect covers the whole of 

the Eixstern Hindi area of the United Provinces and of 
Bundelkhand, Baghelkhand, Cliang Blmkar,and the Districts 
of Jubbulpore and Maudla. It is also s^wkcii by some scattered tribes in the Central 
Provinces to the south and west. If we wisli to nvake a di\'idmg line l>etween Awadhi 
and Ragheli, we may take the river Jamna where it runs between Fatelipur and Banda, 
and thence the southern boimdary of the AHahubnd District. The boundary must, how¬ 
ever, Ije uncertain, for there is Imrdly any definite peculiarity which we can seize uponaa 
cahmttiBgArhL ^ decisive test. Chhattisgarhi occupies the remaining area 

of the Eastern Hindi tract; tlu^t is to saj', the States of 
Uflaipur, Korea, and Sirguja, a portion of Jaslipur, and the greater jjart of Chhattis- 
garh. As above described. Eastern Hiudi occupies an irregular oblong tract of country, 
extending from, but not including, Nepiil to the Bastar State in the Central Provinces, 
much longer from north to south tlian it is from (sisfc to west. Its mean length may be 
roughly taken as 750 miles, and its mean breadth as 350, which tc^ether give an area of 
alx>ut 187,500 square m iles. The total niunber of speakers is about equal to the entire 

ilDtLB CfMwretflmi.acarlj bU i1» ci Earttrn Hiod; art »hown a. Wtunn Hindi, tn ihti 

retnrai, only 1,9(10,538 ■.» ibo^n fpi EsiUrn Untdl Tbo Sjrwvi ifiTw, are corrected eatimatei. 
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populutioii of Brazil, of Czeclio-Slovakia and Y o^o-Slivvia combined, or of the United 
Provinces of Asfra and Oudh. 

Giving to tlie former prestige of tije LuekuoTv Court, Aivadhl is now also spoken os 

a vsrmcnlai' bv livisiilmdiis over the eastern half of the 

A T«rna«alAt-«le«wb«r9 than „ . ^ . ' . ,, . ^ « -nM ti 

in tiio Eaatant Hindi tract United ProYUices Olid ovcr the greater part of Bihnr, tiie 

language of the Hindu majority of this tract being BiMri. 
It is difficult to say hov many of these iliisUms do use Awadhi, but, so far as my 
information goes, I can estimate them as num1>eriTig about a million. Large numljcrs 

of speakers of Pastern Hindi are scattered all over XortUeru 
Speakers *broid- India. Putting aside the numlier of Oudli men who have 

travelled abroatl in quest of service, there is our Indian Army wliich is laryely recruited 
in tluit Province. 

Eastern Hindi is bonndod on the north by the languages of the Nepal Himalaya and 

on the west by various dialects of Westertt Hindi, of which 
itiofoutie BoandATies. principal are Kanaujl and Bundell On the east it is 

houndeil by the Bhojpuii dialect of BihSri and by OTiya. On the south it meets forms of 
the i^iar^thl language. 

It would take up too much space to exambie fully the relationship which Eii.steru 

Hindi lietirs to the limguages on its east and west. In its 
pronunciation it follows that of the west in the most 
Outer iod Inner Safe Branehe#. jmpoptant ]jarticulars, while in the declension of nouns 

(although it 1ms typical peculiarities of its own) it in the main follows Bihari. So also 
in the declension of its pronoims it follows the eastern knguaires; for instance, its pos¬ 
sessive pronoun of the first person is mwj', not merd. In the conjugation of verlis it 
occupies a true intermediate position. We have seen that the typical characteristic of the 
eastern languages in this respect is the use of personal terminations in the past tense, of 
which thebUe^ends in L Eastern Himli does not use a iiarticiple in I, Imt does employ 
the same pereomil terminations as tliose which are foimd in BihSri. For instance, the 
Western Hindi participle * struck ’ is which is a contracted form of ntdrid, wliile 

thellihari form is nidnh. In the west, ‘he struck' is ttidm (i.e. mdria) without any 
termination. In Bihari it is with the termination s, meaning ‘he'(or, 

literally, ‘ by him *}, Eastern Hindi takes the Western mdpid, and adds to it tlie Bihari 
termination s, so that it has tndHit-8, more usually pronounced indrU, In the fiiture tei^ 
it is still more mixed. Its first person commonly follows the Ejistem fashion, and its 
third the Western. The second person wavers l>et.ween the bvo. Thus, ‘ I shall strike * is 
the Eastern wdrabd, while ‘ he will strike ’ is the AYestem tudrihe. We thus see that 
Eastern Hindi occupies an intermediate position between the Central languages and those 
of the East, exactly like the ‘ Half-Magadhi' from which it is descended. 

Two tUalects of Eastern Hindi, Awadhi and Bagholi, have received considerable 

literarj^ culture. Of these the Awadhi literature is by 
Awftdiii Literataw. important. The earliest writer of note in 

that dialect was a Muaalmjn, Malik Muhammad of Jayas 
Malik Mu^wminad. ^ ^ author of the fine philosophic epic entitled 

the JP^dutitdisaH. This work, while telling in poetry of a high order the story of Ratan 
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Sfii’a q\i^t for the fair Padaiavfltlt of ‘Alaii’dd'm’s ruthless of the viigiu city 

of Cbitaur* of Ratau’s valour, and of Padimvatt's ivifely devotion euliutimting in the 
terrible sacrifice of all in the doomed city that was tnie and fair, to save it from the lust 
of the Tartar conqueror, is also an allegory describing ttie search of the soul for the 
true wisdom, and the trials and temptations that beset it on its course. Malik 
Mabamniad’s ideal of life wa.s high, and throughout the work of the Mu.slim ascetic 
there run veins of the broadest charity and of sympathy with those higher spirite among 
bis Hindh fellow countrymen who were groping in the ibirk for that light of w hich many 
obtained more tlian a ixissing glimpse. 

Half a century later, contemporary with our Shakespeare, we find the poet and 

reformer Tulasl Das (d. 162S). This extraonlinary nuui, 
who, if w'6 take for our test the influence that he exercises at 
the present day, was one of the half-dozen great writers that Asia has produced, deserves 
more than a brief reference. He is commonly known to Europesins as the author of a 
history of llama, but he was far more than that. He occupies a |)ositiou among the 
singers of tiie Rama Sjiga peculiar to himself. Unlike the numerous religious jxietB who 
dw'clt in the Doab, and whwe theme wiis Krishnii, he lived humbly in Benares, unequalled 
and alone in his nic'he in the Temple of Fame. Disciples he had in plenty,—to-day they 
are numbered by millions,—but imitators, none. Looking back througli the vista of 
centuries we see his noble figure standing in its own pure light as the guide and saviour of 
HLnd^tdn. His influence has never ceased, nay, it has ever kept incm«sing ; and only 
w hen we reflect upon the fate of Tantra-ridden Bengal or on the wanton orgies that 
are carried out under the name of Kpshna*worship, can we justly appreciate tlie work of 
the man who first in Northern India taught the infinite vileness of sin and the infinite 
graciousnesa of the Deity, and whose motto might have been — 

^ Hit prmTiith befit wko lovetb heat 
AJ] diiiigA both great and sizuiU.* 

But TnlasI Das did not only teach this elevated system of religion,—he succeeded in 
getting his teaching accepted. He founded no sect, laid down no dogmatic creed, and 
yet his grmt ivork is at the jjnesent day the one Bible of ninety millions of i)eople, and 
fortunate it lias been for them that they had this guide. It has Ijeen received as the 
IHjrfect example of the jierfect book, and thus its influence has been exercised not only 
over the unlettered multitude, but o'^'Cr the long series of authors who followed him, and 
eaiiecially over the crowd which sprang into existence with the introduction of printing 
at the Ijeginning of the last centuiy. As Mr. Growse says, in the Introduction to his 
translation of the Eatndya^u of this author, * the I took is in everyone’s hands, from the 
court to the cottage, and is reail and heaird and ajiprcciated alike liy every class of the 
Hindu community, whether high or low, rich or jwor, young or old.' In fact the 
imjiortance of Tulasi Das in the history of India cannot be overrateit. Putting the 
literary merits of his work out of tlie question, the fact of its uaicersat accepttuice by all 
classes, from Bhagalpur to the Panjaii, and from the Himalaya to the Nerbudda, surely 
demands more than a polite acknowledgment tff his existence. Half a century ago, an 
old missionary said tome that no one could hope to understand the natives of Upper 
India, till he had masteretl every line tliat Tulasi Das Inul written. I have since learned 
to know how right he wus. 


KASTEHX HIKDt. 


Ifil 

The result of the commaiidiiu? position which this twet oct^upies in the literary 
historj* of India is that the Awatlhl dialect in which he wrote has since l>een accepted 
as the only form of North Indian speech in which certain classes of p<»try can be 
composed.' For the past three centuriee the great imiss of Indian poetical literature has 
lieen inspired hy one or other of two themes, the history of Rama and the history of 
Krishna, The scene of the latter’s early exploits was the central Mb together nith the 
District of Muttra to its south, and the Braj Bh&klia of thiit tnwt Ims been used as the 
means of recording it. But nearly all the vast litemture dealing ^vith llama has b«n 
composed in Awadhi, Nay, more, the use of Awadhi has extended, so that, excepting 
tlmt devoted to the Krishna Saga, mue-tonths of aU the poetry of North India have been 
written hi it. Such, for instance, is the great translation of the Midiahhirata made at 
the commencement of the last century for the MahSr&ja of Benares. The list of authors 
in this dialect is a long one, and their works include many of grei\t merit. 

The other form of A'wadhi, Baghell, has also a considerable literature. Under the 

enlightened viatronivge of the Kings of Rewa, a school of 

Bagbell Literfttnre. ® . . , ■ , i.mi • 

poets arose in that country, whose works stui enjoy a cou» 
siderable reputation. These were, however, rather the products of scholars and critics 
who wrote about poetry than of jioets themselves. The critical faculty was finely 
4eveloped, but the authors were not * makers * in the true sense of the word. 
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CHAPTER XV - INDO-ARYAN LANGUAGES. INNER SUB-BRANCH, 

TiVe now come to the consideration of the Inner Sub-Branch. Tliij langimges of this 
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Sub-Branch fall into two grou^B, the Central 
and the PahirL The Central Group in- 
clmlos Western Hindi, PaSSjabi* Rajasthani, 
Gujarati, Bhill, and KUand^i. 


Western HlndL 


WctXktn liUitii 


Western Hindi covers the country between SahrLiid [Sirliiad] in the Panjab and 

Alhilutbad in the Unitetl Provinces. This almost exactly cor¬ 
responds to the Jfmth^ndeSd or ‘ mid-hmd* referred to aljove* 
j^s the true, jnire home of the Indo-Aryan ])eople. It is through this land that the 
mysterious River Sarasvati of Indian legend flows imdei^rouiid, from wliereit disappears 
ill the sands of the EiUitem Panjah to the Prayiig, near Allahaltad, where it mingles its 
waters with those of the Jamua and the Ganges. On tfje north, Western Kuidi extends 
to the foot of the Himalaya, but on the south it does not reacli much beyond the valley 
of the Jamna, e.vccpt towards the east, where it occupies most of Bundelkhand and a 
part of the Central Provinces. The number of its sijoakers (thirty-eight millions) is the 
Siime as that of the ijopulation of Italy and four millions more tluvn tluit of England. 
It iuis several recognized dialects, of which the princijiai are Hindosiani, Braj Bhakha, 

Comuf gfiftSl. Xanauji, and Bimdeli, to which we may add 
the Bangaru of the South-Eastern Pan jab. 
— Of these, Hindustani is now the recognized 

literary form of Western Hindi, and it- will 

_ _.ii;_ be more convenient to consider it hist. The 

Total . 38,ni3,fl±3 home of Bmj Bhakha is the Central Uoab 

and the coimtry immediately to its south from near Dellii 
to, say, Etawah, its hesid-quartcrs being round the town of 
^Mathura [MuttruJ, South and w'est of the Jamna it is also sixjken In Gurgaon, in 
the States of Blmratpur and Eamuli, and in the north-west of the Gwalior Agency- 
Tothe west and south it gnidually merges into Bajasthiiil. For more than two thousand 
years Mathura has been one of the most iroixirtant centres of Indo-Aiyaii civilization. 
Here also tradition places the earthly scenes of the earlier life of the famous god Kfishns. 
It was thus natural that the dialect of tliis country,—the direct descendant of the old 
Prakrit of Surasena, should lie used for literature. In the Sanskrit dramas, the owliiiary 
conversation in prose of women of the upper cbisses was couched in Saiiraseiil Prakrit, 
and a variety of the same dialect «'as employed by the Digamlmra Jains for their sacred 
books. Ill ancient times a pirt of §ums&na was known as Vraja, i.e., the country of the 
cow-pens, and from this is derived the modem apjiellatioii of Braj, with its langmigc 
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known as Braj BhakliR. The most imiwrtant writer m tlie nnaleni venmcular was the 
l)lin(l biiM Sur Was, who flourislied in the middle of the sixteenth century. As Tuksi 
Das sans Kama, so Sur Das sansr of Krishna, and Iwtween tliem, aceordinsf to 
Indian opinion, they have exhausted all the posailiilities of poetic art. Jhiny are the 
traditions of minor poets who were unahle to produce a sin^^'le line which wjs not to he 
found already existin" in the works of one or other of these two masters of song. To the 
European mind there can Vie little comparison hetweeii the two. Siir Das was a volntnin- 
ous author who sang in one key, a sweet one it is true, while Tulaai Das, besides being 
a great reformer who rose superior to dogma and to creeds and who refused to found a 
sect, was a master of the whole gamut of human jiassion, Sur Das was not only one of 
the founders of a sect, but was also the creator of a school of poets whose theme was 
Krishna, and especially the youthful Krish^w, the companion of the henl-girJs of Mathura, 
—a school which still exists and still espiwses itself through the medium of Bnij Bbakha. 
Tlie most celebrated of his followex's was Bih&r! Lai {early jsirt of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury), the author of the famous Sat or Sevoi Centuries of perfectly turned couplets. 


Ban dill- 


Kuiiauji is the dialect of the lower Doab from about Etan ah to near Albihabad, 

Opjxisite the ancient town of Kiinauj, from which it takes 
KBanuji- it iias also spread across the Ganges intr» the 

District of Hardoi and furtlxer north. It is netirly related to Braj Bhoklia, being really 
little more tlmn a sub-dialect of that form of speech. It has received small literary 
cultivation, being completely overshadon'ed l>y its more powerful neight»our, but the 
Semmporc missionaries used it for one of tbeir transbvtions of the New Testameixt in the 
early put of the last century. If we may trust the evidonco of their translation, the 
diiUect has since then lost several old historical forms which existerl in KtiTniuji a century 
ago, and which me still found in some of the R^jmithant dialects and in the Kbas of Nepal. 

Bund ell is the dialect of Western Hindi sixxken in Bundelktiand and the neighixiur- 

hood, ineluding not only the Bundelkhaiid Agency, but also 
Jalaun, Hamirpur, and Jliansi, together witlr the eastern 
jjortion of the Gwt^lior Agency, It is also spokeri the ml joining parts of Bhoixil, and 
in tbeDamoh, Saugor, Seoiii, and Narsinghpur, and pxrts of the Hoshaugalxul and Chhind- 
wara Districts of the Central Provinces. Banda, though politically in Bundelkhand, does 
not speak Bundelt. Here the language is miieii, but is in the main Bagheli. Bundeli 
hixs a small literature dating from the time of Chhattar Sal of Pjuma and hk immediate 
pre<lecefisors of the early ptirt of the eighteenth century. The Serampore missioTn^ries 
translated the New Testament into it. The city of Maliolm is uithin Bundelkhand, and 
hence it follows that the most famous folk-epic of northern India, tiie Lay of A Ilia and. 
tTdan, which deals with the fortunes of Maliolja and its capture by Pritlurfija of DelhL 
is smig by wandering liards in the Bundeli dialect. 

These three dialects, Bmj Bhakha, Kaimuji and Bundeli, me all closely connected 
with each other, and are typicxilly pure forms of the speech of the Inner Suli-Bmneh. 


The Western Hindi spoken in the south-east of the Pan jab has several local names, 

hut it is everywhere the same dialect. In the Harbiiui tnict 
Baagorfi. Hissjxr and Jind, it is recognized by Europeans under the 

name ofHaruim. They, however, call the same form speech, when they meet it in 
dlolitak, Dujutni, the country parts of Delhi Di.strict and Kanval, simply ‘Hind!.' 

2 B £ 
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Natives of the country sometini^ call it Jatu, and somctiines BangarQ, according to the- 
caste of the people irho speak it or to the tract in which it is spoken.^ Banpurh, or 
the laitguage of the Bon gar, the high and dry tnict of the south-easteni Pan jab Best of 
the Giuiges, ap^jears to he the most suitable name by which to identify it. This form of 
Tit'estem Hindi has PaBjabi to its north and west, and Ahirwati and Manvari (both dw- 
iects of Kajasthani) to its south, and it is a mixture of the three languages, with 'R'estem 
Hindi as its basis. It does not extend further north than Kanial, North of Karnal liea 
the District of Amijala, in the east of which the form of Western Hindi that we find 
s]njiken is the stime as the Vernacular Hinddstani of the Upper Doah B hich w'ill now be 
described. In west AmbahL we find Piifijdhi. 

As a vemaculart Hindustani is the dialect of Western Hindi which exliilrite the 

language in the act of shading oif into Fatlj^bi. It Ini^ the 
Western Hindi gramnmr, but the terminations are those that 
we find in Pufijahh Thus, the true Western Hindi j>ostpositiou of the genitive is Inur 
and the correspouduig form in PaBj&bl is rfo. The Hindostani dialect of Western Hindi 
takes the k of kmi, but the terniination d of the FaBjsbi dd, and lias id. So also all 
adjectives and participles. Hindustani must be considered under two uspeets, (1) tis a 
vernacular dialect of Western Hindi, and (2) as the well-known literary language of 
Hiudostao and the lififfiia franca current over jietirly the whole of India. As a verna¬ 
cular, it may Ije taken as the dialect of Weateni Hindi spoken 
in the Up}>er Gnngetic Doabi in Eohilkhaud, and in the east 
of the jVmlmla District in the Fan jab. It is spoken in iU greatest purity round Meratli 
[Meerut] and to the north. In Bohilkhaud it gradually shades off into Kamniji, mud in 
Anihala into FaffjabL In the rest of the Eastern Punjab the hingm\geis Bangaru except in 
Gurgaou where Vermicular Hindustani merges into Bruj Bhakha, which may Ije considered 
to he established in the cast of that District. In this neighbourhood, save in a few minor 
}>iitticulars, the langiuige is practically the same as that taught in the usual Hindostanl 

gruimnurs.' It is not, however, ns the Temaciilar of the Upjjer 
Doah that Hiudostiini is genenilly known. To EureiJeans it 
i-s the pohte speech of India generally, and more especially 
of Hindostau. The name itaelf is of Eurojjeaiv coinage, and indicates the idea that is thus 
suggested, it being rarely used by Indians except under European influence. Asa iingftn 
fianca* Hiiidostani grew up in the bajsaar attached to the Delhi Court, and itas carried 
everywhere in India by tlie Uentenante of the Mugbul Empire. Since then its seat has 
been secure. It has several varieties, amongst which may he mentioned Urdu, Bakhta, 

Dakhinl, and Hindi. Urdu k that form of Hindostani 
which is written in the Persian character, and which makes- 
a free use of Persian (including Arabic) words in its vocabulaty'. The name is said 
to be derived from t h e tJrdii'e-vi v'alta or royal military ba? 4 mr outside the Delhi 

• It will W notirfd lhai tliia vcouit of HindmUai and jt« origin difToi-B widolv from tiktl wbicL iits boon iTun bjtherto 
by moat wriloi^ wLkb wu Utti on Jllr Anim«,-, jirefac-i. to tlio ‘ Blgli o B»hlr.' Aeewding to him Urdn « morntroJ 
niiiUiro of fho iniiitang«> of flii< nrioo, iril«, Soebod to thr Delhi BoiMr. The «i,liMtion giTon obo^c ™ first 
iorwird hj Sir Chb-ipa Lj*ll in tin? jear and ihe Snmjj th^wa Iht cEin^tpc^ of hi# ticw 

H .ndwtliiT » IL# irtraat uJar of tJie Upf on wliith » mtaln amount of litmry polbh W Wn be^lowod. jxnti 

frum which i few niftk idio^i hive beea excM^ 

^ I Mt® tliij wofil foe wint of A iMjttCT twrii, Uioupb it ii not ttrletiy mivumie. Hnsperly a fmnra 

a hjhnd lo^uc flaplorad Hn Inr^atloml Butt tht^ugh mti a# an LHtMutianAl iM^nagr, KioElMUnl not # 

liTlind. I know of no other EpgiiHb MjiiOMicin tliat nt&Hj- «Df»iLgh indicatee the required IdH. 


Ab « Utormry mud 

iifigmt frnnra. 
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palace. It is spoken chiefly in the towns of western Hindostan, by Musalmaua and 
by BIndus who have come under the ixrflaenee of Persian culture. Persian vocables aret 
it is true, employed in every form of HindOstanl. We find them even in the correspond¬ 
ence of Prithiraja, who ruled in Delhi 1>efore the ituslim conquest of Indk. Such 
w ords have been admitted to full citizenship even in the rustic dialects, or in the elegavit 
Hindi of modem writers Uke Hari^chnudra of Benares. To object to tlieir use w'ould 
be but aflected purism, just as would Iw the avoidance of the use of all words of Latin 
origin in English. But in what is known as high Urdu, the use of Persian w'ords is- 
carried to almost incredible extremes. In writings of this class we And whole sentences 


in which the only Indian thing is the grammar, and with nothing but Persian w'ords 
from Ijegiuiiitig to end. It is curious, moreover, tiiat this extreme Persianizatiou of 
Hindostaul is, as Sir Cluirles Lyall rightly points out, not the work of conquerors 
ignorant of the tougue of the people. On the contrary, the Urdh language took its rise 
in the efforts of the ever pliable Hindu to assimilate the hmguage of liis rnlers. Its 
authors were Kiyasths and Kliatrls employed in the administration and acquainted with 
Persian, and cot Persiuus or Persiauized Turks, who for many centuries used their own 
language for literary' purposes.^ To these is due the idea of employing the Persia a 
diameter for their vernacular speech, and the consequent preference for words to which 
that character is native. ^ PersLm is now no foreign idiom in India, aiid though its 
excessive use is repugnant to good taste, it would be a foolish purism and a politictil 
mistake to attempt (as some have attempted) to eliminate it from the Hindu literature 
of the day/ I have made this quotation from Sir Charles Lyall’s work,* in order to show 
what an acocmplishdl scliolar lias to say on one side of a much debated question. That 
the general principle w hich he lias enunciated is correct, no one wiU, I think, dispute. 
Once a word lias become domesticated in Hindostani no one has any tight to object to its 
use, wliatever may he its origin, and opinions will differ only as to what words have 
received the right of citizenship and what, have not. This, after all, is a question of 
style, and in Hindostani as in English, there are styles and styles. For myself, I far prefer 
the Hindustiitii from which words whose citizenship is in any way doubtful are excluded, 
but that, I freely admit, is a matter of taste. 

Kokhta (i,e, ' scattered ’ or ‘ mixed ’) is the form wliich Urdu takes when used by men, 

especially when employed for poetry. The name is derived 
HeKhts. manner in which Persian words are ' scattered ’ 

through it. When poems are written in the special dialect 
Ksuti used by women, wbiclv has a vocabulary of its own, it is 

kiiDUii as Eekbtl. 

Dakhim is the form of HindOstanl used by Musalmdns in the Deccan. Like Urtlo, 

it is written in the Persian character, but is much more free 
from Persiauization. It returns gmmnmtieal forms (such as 
mere ko for mujh ko) wliich are common among the rustics of ^'orthern India, but which 
are not found in the litemry dialect, and in some localities does not use the agent case 


1 Engliah i* Wiig imtiwltiMd into tlw Induui Tumnculan in the wmir way. A hcir*e-di>elor (int# ii»id t^ tn* ibcjiii 
H dw lietlog bi« »euad, rtHra intisepUc hij; And Or- t5rtt!,*on Bailee !»» hwtd we fiSjlhUentisi 

Mj to MWlhet bo».v o'« one ef hii viatieu, 'coAtlnoAllj raci-Tile h hAT^,' The 1911 Cens.o»)Bepcrl of the 
PnjTiwM (p. quote, ao Imitafl Wmlul. nr Atto«er» 'n * '* itu^ntTOTertihle proof d# LB, 

Anr mir* opinion jeh hoi ki defeoee-kl wotor-lsold nAh* hor .siklA hw- 

s Sfrefr* ^Ae Sinduttarii lEiiinbiit«li, ISSO). p. 0. 
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with nS before tnvtusitlve verbs iu t-be |Mist tense/ which is a chimeteristic feature of all 
tbe dialects of Western Hiiidostaii. 

The word * Hindi ’ is used iu seveml different It is a Persian, not 

Iiidhin, word, aiid Persiim writers used it to denote a native 
of India, svs distiiiguishe<l from ^ Hindu ’ or non-Muisalman 
Itidfaii. Tliiui Amir Khiismu says, ‘whatever live Hindu fell into the king’s hands was 
pounded into bits under the feet of elephants. The Musalinaiia who were Hindis had 
their lives sjwred/^ In this sense (and bi this way it is still used by natives of ludiii) 
Bengali and Marlthl are as much Hindi i»s the language of the Di^ab. Ou the other 
hand, Europeans use the wonl in two mutually contmdicton' senses, cii., sometimes to 
indicate the Sanskritized, or at least the uon-Persianizetl, form of Hiudosta]u which is 
used as a literary fonu of sjieech h}' Hbidas, iiud which is usually printed in the Ndgari 
c bn ureter, and sometimes, loosely, to indicate all the rural dialects sjiokeu between 
Bengal proj^r and the Pan jab. In the present pages 1 use the word only in the 
former of these two meanings. This Hindi, therefore, or, as it is sometimes called, 
High Hindi/ is the prose literary language of those Huidus who do not employ Urdu. 
It is of motlem origin, having been introduced under English influence at the comuience- 
meiit of the last century* Up till then, when a Hindu wrote prose and did not use 
Ui4^, he wrote in his own local dhileet, Aw'adbi, Buudeli, Bnij Bhnkba, Venure^ilar 
HindOstoni, or w hat not. Lallu Lol/ under the insjiiration of Hr, Gilchrist, changed all 
this by writing the well-known Print Sd^ar, a w ork which wtis, so far as the jiroso 
IK>rtioiiB went, practically Tiviitten in Urdu, with Indo-Aryaii words substituted wherever 
a w riter in that form of sjjecch would use Persian oues. It was thus mi automatic 
reversion to the actual verULicular of the Upper Uoab. The course of this novel e^jjeri- 
ment was successful from the start. The subject of the first book W'ritteu in it attracted 
tbe attention of all inous Hindus, and the author’s style, musical and rhj'thmical as the 
Amide stij*, pleased their ears. Then, the language flllwl a want. It give a Hnffita 
franca to the Hindus. It enabled men of widely distant provinces to converse with each 
other without hawing recourse to the, to them, uncleim words of the lilusalmnns- 
Everywhere it w aa easily intelligible, for its grammar was that of the language that every 
Hindu had to employ in bis business relations w'itli Government officials, and its 
vocabulary vras the common projterty of all ludo-Aryan languages of norilieni Imiui. 
lloreover, very little prose, excepting commentaries and the like, had Ijeeo written iu auv 
modem Lidiau venmeiilar liel'ore. Literature luul almost entirely confined itself to 
verse. Hence the language of the Prem Sdgetr l>ecame, iiatuniDy enough, the standard of 
Hindu prose all over Hindostan, from Bihar to the Panjab, and has held its place as sucii 
to the present <hiy. Nowadays no Hindu of Upfier India dreams of writing in any 
Indhm language excejit Unbi or Hindi when he is writing prose; but when he takes to 
verae, he instinctively adopts one of the old national dialects, such as the .;\.\vadhi of Tulasl 
Dis or the Braj Bhakha of the hliiid liard of Agra. Of late some attempts have been 
made to write poetry in literary Hindi, hut I do not think that such attempts cun have 
more than a small modicum of success. The tradition of a special language for poetry 

^ Ai Ji broad rtil^p Bounb^ij Dakhlol Miiil iJl tliafc apok^D north of th^ Sutporat empJoj M^bdru Dikhiut iitit 

* EUiot, * Hklotj of India,^ lii, 

* IaIIei Lfll wifi Aut tht Griit writer ivf thic modem lit wn* jnwrtded r few yfww bj Sada] Mljn, ptp» 

hap nthen; bttt liwir wiititigi fell ftiUboTEj and Ijave op[y id lal# htsa revived by imtIqitmTkD atndcHite of B-eiLar««p 
jO wiKiuig unkxifTwn to thnn, hikp turrlvedih^i nwdllmnal jaaloqiy of agua*t Lilltl Lll^ thf* GujjiTiti Bithmui. 
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haa taken deep root in India, and is well estahliistied. Suoli Inngiuige ie loved and easily 
understood by et erj' one down to the huinblest ploughman, oiid ho long as tlie intlueuce 
of such iKjets as Tulnsi Das prevails it will never fall into disuse. 


Since Lallu LiWs time Hindi has (leveloi«d for itsielf certain rules of style which 
differentinte it from Urtlu. The pnuciiJiil of these relate to the order of words, ivhicli is 
mucli less fi^ee than in that form of Hindostaiii. It has also, of late years, fallen under 
the fatal spell of Sanskrit, and is showing signs of Ijecoming, in the hands of Ptmdits, 
and under the eucouragemeiit of some European writers who have learnt Hindi through 
S:\uekrit. as dehased as literary Bengali without the same excuse, Hindi has so copious 
a vocabuhiry of its own, rooted in the very tjeings of the peasautrs' upon whose language 
it is lrii,sed, that iiine-teuthH of the Sanskrit words which one meets in many modern 
Hindi books are useless aud uuintelligible evcrescences. The employment of Sanskrit 
ivords is supposed to add dignity to the style. One might as well say that a graceful 
girl of eighteen gained in dignity by masquerading in the furbelows of her great grand¬ 
mother. Some enlightened Indian scholars are struggling hartl, without displaying auy 
affected purism, against this too easily acquired infection, and we mny hope that their 
efforts will meet with the encouragement that they deserve. 


AVe may now define the three main varieties of Hindostani as followsHindustini 

is primarily the language of the Northem Doab, aud is also 
the lingua franca of India, ciipable of being written both in 


UlnddatftDL UrdQ^^nd HlndL 


tlie Persian and the Nagnrl characters and, without purism, avoiding alike the excessive 
use of either Persian or Sanskrit words when employed for literature. The name ‘ Urdu' 
can then lie confined to that siwcial variety of Hindostani in which Persian words are of 


frequent ocevirrance, and which therefore can only be written with ejxse in the Persian 
character; and, similarly, ‘ Hindi" can be confined to the form of Hindoataui in which 
Sjinskrit words abound, and which therefore is legible only when writteu in the JiSgari 
cliamoter. These are the definitions w hich w ere proiwsed by the late Mr, Growse, and 
they have the advantage of lieing inteUigihle, while at the same time they do not 
overlap. Hitherto, all these words have been very loosely employed. Pmally, I use 
‘ Eastern Hiiidi ’ to connote tlie group of intermediate dialects of wliicli Awadhl is tlie 
chief, and ' Western Hindi ’ to connote tlie group of dialects of which Braj Bhakha and 
Hindostani (hi its different phases) are the best known examples. 


As 11 literary language, the earliest specimens of Hiiidostant are in Urdu, or rather 

Itekhta, for they are poetical works. Its cultivation l>egan 
Literamre. Deccan at the end of the sixteenth ceatiiiy, and it 

received a definite standard of form a hundred years later, princijially at tlie hand of 
Wall of Aurangal>ad, commonly called *tlie Father of Rekhta; The example of Wall 
was quickly taken up at Delhi, where a school of poets took its rise of which the most 
brilliant meml^era were Sanda (d. 1780), the author of the famous satii'es, and Mir faqi 
(d. IBIO). Another school, almost equally celebrated, arose at Lucknow' during the 
troubled time at Delhi in the middle of the eighteenth century^ The great difference 
between the poetry uf Urdu and that written in the various dialects of Eastern or 
AVesteni Hindi lies in the sy stem of prosody. In tlie former, the prosudy is that of the 
Persian language, while in the latter it is the altogether opposed Indigenous systeui of 
India, Moreover, the former is entirely based on Persian models of composilion, w hich 
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TiIE BrB-BBAKCU* 

ftre quite different from the older works from which the native iltemture took its origin. 
Unlu prose eume into existence, as a literary medium, at the lignum- of the 
i-enturv in Calcutta. -Like Hiivdl prose, ite es^rliest attempts were due to English 
influence, and to the need of textliooks in liotli forms of Hindustani for the of 

Fort William. 27Mf .Bdjzi o BaMr of Mir Amman, and the Khrirad Afroz of Han^u d- 
din Ahmnd are familiar examples of the earlier of these works in Urtlh, as the al^uly 
mentioned Trm written hy Lalld Lai is an example of those in Hiivdl. Smce 

those davs both Urdfi prose and Hindi prose have had a prosiierons course, and it is un¬ 
necessary to dwell upon the copious literature that 1ms poured from the press m the last 
centurv‘ Muhammad ?imin (Iviad) imd Pandit E^itan Nath (Sarsbar) are probably 
amongst the most eminent writers of Urdu prose, while m Hindi the late HiinScbindm 
of Benares by universal consent holds the first place. As already explained, ^di as 
defined above, bus hardly any poetical litemture. Such as there is is confined to what 
are little moio than experiments carried out during the past few years. AH the great 
Hmdu poetical works are written in one or other of the Eastern or Western Hindi dialects- 
There are several excellent modem Urdu jioets. of whom the most celebrated is probably 
Altaf Husain (Hall), whose Quatrains have lieen admirably truuskteil into English hy 

the late Mr. G. E. Ward- 

PiiKiabi is sfwkeii over the greater part of the eastern half of the Province of the 

Panjab, in the northern comer of the Bajputana State of 
Bikaner, and in the southern half of the State of Jmiiniii. 
It is Iwiuided OB the north and north-east by the Western Pahsri of the lower ranges of 
the Himalaya, on the east by Western Hindi.-in East Amlmla by the Vernacnlar 
Hindostanl, and in the country immetliately to the west of the Janma by the Baiigmu 
dialect,—on the south by the Bagp and Bikaneri dialects of Bajasthani, and on the west 
' bv Lahiida. In descrihiig the last-named language ‘ 1 have dealt at some length on the 
mutiml relationship tietween it and Pafijahi. I explained that the whole Panjah was the 
meeting ground of two distinct forms of siieecb. uw.. the old Outer langiim?e strongly 
iafluenceil by Bardic, if not actually Dardic, which exiiandeil from the Indus Valley 
eastwards, and the old Midland language, the pirent of modern Western Hindi, which 
expanded from the Jamna Valley westwards. In the Panjab these overlapped. In the 
Eastern Punjab the wave of Bardic with the old Lalmda had nearly exhausted itself, and 
the old Western Hindi had the mastery, the resultant language being Paflj^bi, while in 
the Weateni Panjab the old Western Hindi hud nearly exhausted itself, the resultant 
language lieing modem Lahnda. It is thns imjioftsihle to draw any clear dividing line 
Jjetwoeu Pafijabi and Lahnda, and all that we can do is to take the 74th degree of East 
Longitude aa a conventional frontier between the two forms of speech, with the under¬ 
standing that this is an attempt to define a sfarte of afiairs that is essentially indefinite. 
On the other hand the line l>etiween Western Hindi and Pafijabi is more distinct, and 
may lie taken as the meridian imseing through Sahrind [Sirhind]. The net result is that 
we may say that the language of the extreme Eastern Pan jab is AA’^eatcm Hindi, that of 
the Western Pan jab is Liihnda, and that of the Central and Bast Central Pan jab is 
Pafijebi. 


Sm pp. i3£v. laa. 
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The mixed cbarncter of tJie lanijimKM of the Centrul aud Western Paiijah (Hafijabi 

and Liilmda) is well illuHtrated by the eharaeter ^ven to the 
The Pasjeb oi old tiae. inhabitants of these tracts by a hostile writer ivt the Maha- 
bhamtaj and by incidental references in the "ranimar of Ffiijinl. AltboUi^h not distant 
from the holy SivmsvatT, the centre from which Sanskritic civilisation spraul, we leam 
that tiie laws and customs of the Paujab were at a very early period widely different 
from those of the Midland. The ijeople are at one time described as living in a state of 
kuigless anarchy, and at another time as iiossessiug no Brahnuins (a dreadful thing to an 
orthodox Hindh), living in petty villages, and governed by princes who supiiorted them- 
seives by mteniecine war. Not only were there no Brahmans, hut there were no castes, 
or else it was possible for a man of one caste to adopt another. The population had no 
resjiect for the V^a, and offereti no sacrifices to the gods. They w'ere rude mid unculti¬ 
vated, given to drinking spirituous liquor, and eating all kinds of flesh. Their women 
were lal-ge-hodied, yellow, extremely immoral in their liehaviour, and seem to Inivc lived 
in tv condition of ]iolyandry, u man’s heir being not Ids son, hut the son of bis sister. 
That this account was true in every particular need not be urged. It w'iw given to us 
by enemies; Imt, whether true or not, it illastrates the gulf in reganl to hahite, cuatotns, 
and language, that existed betw'ccn the J^fidland and the Panjab. 


Uni|)*cil^ 


Pafijabi is spoken by thirteen millions of iieople, » nundtcr equivalent to the 

jiopulation of Czeclio-Slovakirt. It lias two 
dialects,—the Stanihird and pogri. The 
Stamlvrd dialect is siwken over the pbiins 
portion of the Centml Panjab, iuid varies 
slightly from place to place, the form sfjoken 
round Amritsar, i.e., m the Mdjh or middle 
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part i>f the Bari l>uab, being cmiBiJered to he the pnre.st. Its proi>er national character 

IB the Lauda or ' cliniJeil ’ aluhaliet also in use for Lahndd, and 
Wrjtt4a obwmctfli?. * * ^ ^ * » , - . * - . 

deseriljed above on jj- 138. Aa elseviiiere, thi8 i8 8eUif>m 
legible to anyone except tlie writer, and not always to him. According to tradition, 
Ahgadti (1536-52), the Bccond Sikkti Guru, found tliat the hymns of liis religion when 
written in this character w'one liable to lie misread, and he accordingly imprnvetl it by 
borrowing sigus from the Nagivri alphabet and by polishing up tfie forms of the oxiating 

letters. The resultant alphabet liecmne known its the 
Gafttiakfii, or that which proceeds from the mouth of the 
Guru. This Gurmukhi aljdialiet is the one now uecil for printed texts employed by tlic 
Sikkhs of the Panjab, and is also used by Hindus of the sivine country, Mnsahnans, as 
a rule, prefer the Persian alpha1>et. 


Gttmiu^i Alphabet. 


P6f?ri IS tlie dialeqt of Pafijabi spoken in the Sfetto of Jammi and in th^ iwljoiniiijf 

parts of the Panjab projKjr, It closely resembles tiie 
StaiuLiird dialect. It differs mainly in the forma used in the 
decleusiou of nounSj and in its vocabulary^ which ia influenced by Lahnda and KashmirL 

^ Cm tht iutiiiQr of Ihu demipdioii hatC' luii ihfi ol thj Jt\yi m lili vKsp wrltnig ? 

* TbeM CmsaA arc Mmr people are i&cliidcd la tlitm wlui oog’ht to been nbowa nn^er Laliiidfi. 

tOl 4 - if FAEt I, ^ C 
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It hivs a written diameter of ita own, iiUietl to the I«mda of the Paiijah pJinns and 

called Tiikkari^ the name of which i& proljahly derived from 
-Pnkkwi sipbftbei. ^l^kkas. a trihe whose capital was the famous 

^hala, a towu which the late Dr, Fleet identified with the modern Sialkot, 


PjvKjaln has a small literature, mainly consisting of hallads and fol!£*epies. These 

iiichide several cycles of considerable extent, the most 
iiiterature. imiJortant of which are those referring to the famous hero 

Raja Ibisalu, to Hira and Enniha, and to Mirza and Sahibl The version of the Rlra 
and Eanjhfi legend by Wans Shah is considered to he n model of the purest FaBjIlu, 
It is immensely popular, and gramophone records of selected jifissa{?es find a reiidj sale 

throughout the countryThe contents of the Sikkh Ot aulh, 
The sucitb Oranth. thougli written in the Gurmukhi character, are mostly in 

old Hindi, only a few of the liymns, though some of these are the most important, being 
composed in PnSljabi. Of late years n small prose PaBjabi literature has sprung up 
with the introduotiou of tlie art of printing. Tim Semmpnr missionaries translated tlie 
Kew T^tament and portions of the Old into Standard Pafijibi, and the New Testament 

alone into Bliatneri, a mixed dialect spoken on the landerB 
PiifliSbi ipok«n *bro*d, Bikaner. Pafijdln is the vernacular of our Sikkh soldiers, 

and is hence found not only iu many parts of India, but is even heard in distant China, 
where Sikkh |x>liee are em})loyed in tlie Treaty Ports, 


Of all the languages connected with the Midland. Panjabi is the one winoti is 
General chMsetor ot tbe free from borrowed words, whether Pei^iim or a-mskrit. 

lAnguean. While capible of expressing all idejis, it Inis a cliarniing 

rustic flavour characteristic of the homely peasantry tbit employ it. In numy res[) 0 Cts 
it bears much the same relationship to Hindi that the Lowland Scotch of tlie poet Boms 
Ijearfi to Son them English. 


Directly south of Pufijabl lies Kajastbini. with eighteen and a quarter million 

siieakers, equivalent to about half the |iopu!ation of Englimd 
BUftsthsm sad 0 uj&Fitj, Wales. Just as Pafij&hi represents the exjiansion of the 

Midland language to the iiorfcli-wesfc, so Rajasthani represents its exiuiasion to the south¬ 
west. In the course of this latter eximiision, the Jtidlaiid Lniguage, inissing throngli the 
area of RajEisthsnl, resiclies the sea in Gujarat, where it becomee Gnjarflti, Rujsistbani 
and Gujarati are hence very closely counecteil, and are, in fact, little more tliaii variant 
dialects of one and the same langtiage.* There are mEiuy traditions of migration from 
the Midland into Eajpntana and Gujarat, the first mentioned being the foundation of 
Dvaraka in Gujarat, at the time of the war of the Mababharata. According to Jain 
tradition, the first Chauliikya ruler of Gujarat tame from Kauauj in the Gangetic Doab, 
and in the ninth century A.n. a Guigam-Eajpnt of Bhilmal or Bhinmal, in Western 
Rnjputaiui, conquered that city. The Rn^haura of Mnrw'ar say that they came thither 
from Kanauj in the twelfth century. The Kachliwahas of Jaipur claim to come from 
Oudb, while another tradition makes the Cliaulukyas come from the Eastern Paujab. 

I An Enfflwk tniw'ntjoii 1 >t (j. C. Uibornt appHHd jti h lufiptnamt to*'Tha Induii AniinnKj." Tlw But nictatnaent 
CHne out with the uoinljer for April IflSI, of Voliunf L. - 

’ Tht diBhumtiitian o£ OujoiAt) from thr Mirwlfi diidott of ii quito modem, hi¥0 pfem* writtn in 

til* MolOTj' whicli TCT* coiuptwd rn the motherlongtiojco lh»t Inter on doneloped into tbw two foruio. 

of ipeoeh: 
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The close iwlitical connexion lietween Enjjiutatm imd Giijnrat is shown hy the historical 
fact that the Gahlots of Mewar came thitlier ^rom the latter tmct. That some Kajput 
clans are descended from Gurjam immigniute is now iidmitled by most Bcbolars, who main¬ 
tain that one of their centres bf dispersion in Rajputana was in, or neat. Mount Abu. 
These appear to haTc entered India with the and other marauding tribes about 

the sixth century a.©., and rapidly rose to great power. They were in the main a 
pastoral people, but had their chiefs and fighting men. MThen the tribe became o£ 
consequence the latter were treated by the Braliinans as equivalent to Kshatriyas, and 
given the title of Rfljaputrns or Rjjputs, U., ‘ Sons of Kings.' Some were even admitted 
to equality with the Brahmans themselves, but the hulk of the tribe which still followed 
ita pastoral avocations remained as a subordiimtc caste under the title of Gurjaras. or, in 
modern language, Gujars. 

As its name indicates, Rajasthani is the language of Rajasthan, in the sense given 

to that word by Tod. It is spoken in Rujpufcmii and the 
ntjasthflm. ^vesteni portion of Central India, and also in the neighlxiur- 

intj tracts of the Central Provinces, Sind, and the Panjab. To the east it shades off into 
the Bmideli dialect of Western Hindi in the Gwalior State. To its north it merges into 
Braj Bhakha, in the States of Knrauli and Bhamtpur and in the British District of 
Gurgaon. To the west it gradually becomes Pa2jahi, Lahiida, and Sindht, through the 
mixed dialects of the Indian desert, and, directly. Gujarati in the State of Palaiipur, 
On the south it meets Marithi, hut, this lieing an Outer language, does not merge 
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into it. 

Rajasthan is a tract divided amongst many States and many tnhes, and it has hence 

many closely related dialects. No less tlmn fifteen variii" 
Diftieoii. speech iiave been coimted in the Jmpur 

State alone. Omitting minor local differences, there are some twenty real dijdects 
spoken over the area of which Riijasthatu is the vernacular. An examination of them 

shows that they fall into four main groups, 
wliicb may be called ifarwdn, the Central 
Eastern Group (of which the typical flialect 
is Jaipuii), the North-Eastern Group (of 
which the typical dialect is M&wati), and 
;Malvi, and these may 1>o taken as the four 
main dialects of the language. In addition 
to these we may also notice Nimadt, 
Labliniil, and Gujari. By far the most im¬ 
portant of the Rajasthani dialects, whetiier 
we consider the siiee of the nren in which it is vernacular, or the extent it has spread 

over India, is Marwari- Its home is Western Rnjputma, 
including the great States of Manvar, Me war, Bikaner, and 
Jaiealmir. It has many varieties, of which the lt«st known are Thali, or Western 
Marwnri of the Desert, which extenils well into Sind, the Mewafi of the Uilaipur State, 
BikSnori, ond the Bagri of North-East Bikaner and the adjoining parts of the Panjiib. 
The last is often considered a distinct dialect. The Shekhawnt^ of Nortli-Wcst Jaipur 

■TliMa fguiM OK pmliaUy t» loir. In the G^tciii, nme ojiAitier* of a^«thiln1 nwo kppMsndy ^l' ntbiJar 
Riudl. 
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Oflutral Haitmu 
JalparL 


differs very little from the Mirwari eiioken in Mie ensd and centre of tlie adioinin" State 

of Uikiiner Of the Central Eastern dialects, the most 
important are Jaipuvl and Harau^i. Jnipuri, as Its name 
implies, is the lan^uiute of Yhe State of Jaipur, and we 
know more about it than we do about any other form of Rijosthanl. At the request of 
His Highness the ilaharajah of Jaipui', an elaborate survey of all the various local 
dialects employed in the State was carried out by the Kev. G. Mnealister, iLA., who 

has published the results in an. adniirable little volume. 
a4F»nti. Hamuti is the dialect siJoken liy Hayd Rsjputs of Bondi and 

Kota, and extends eastwards over the Ixtrder of the Gwalior State, where it merges into 
North Butideli. The principal North-Eastern dialect is SiewatT 

MewAlL or Bigbuta, the language of the M^s, whose head-quarters 

Ahirwai. 1 , Alwar. The Ahirwatl or Hirwatl spoken 

to the south and south-west of Delhi is a form of it. As might be eii)ected, the dialects 
of this group are the forma of Rajasthani which imjst nearly approach TTeBtern Hindi. 
In Ahirvrati we soe it merging into the Bangaru dialect of that language, while in the 

MfiwSti of Alwar it is shading off into Braj Bhaklxa. The 
head-quartera of Mslvi are in iJie Malwa country rovmd 
Indore, but it extends over a wide tract. To the east it reaches to Bhopvl, where it 
meets Bundeli, and to the west it is stopped by the Bhil dialects spoken in the hills 
south of Udaipur. It also occupies the north-western Districts of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, A peculiar form of it, which is much mixed wdth Marwari forms, is ealletl 
Rafigfl or Rajw'nn, and is spoken by Rjjputs. In North Nimar and the adjoining 
portion of the Bhopawar Agency of Central India, Malvi has Ijecome so mixed with 
Khiindesi and the Bhil languages that it has l>ecome a new dialect, called Nlmadl, and 

possessing peculiarities of its own. Nimfidi can, however, 

NimAdi, , ii 

hardly l>o called a true dialiB5t, in the sense in which we ca!^ 
Marwari, Jaipuri, Mewati, and Milvl ilialaets of Rajasthani. It is ral her a mixed patois 
made up of several languages, with Malvi for its basis. 


Labhani or Banj4ri is the language of the Banj^rfis, a wetl-know n trilje of carrlenH. 
- ... . who are found all over Western and Southern India. They 

XdDnani. 

ate also called Ijabhanfie. In many parts of India they use 
the language of the jjeople of the country in which they hapi>en to dwell, but in Berar, 
Bombay, the Central Provineea the Pan jab, United Provinces, and tbe Central Imlian 
Ageney, they have a language of their own, the name of w'hich varies according to the 
local name of the tribe. EvcTywhere it is a mixed form of speech, but, throughout, its 
basis is some western form of Rfijaslhani, the other element consisting of borrowings 
from the speech of the locality whore tlie meml)ers of the tribe happen, to be found. It 
may here I>e mentioned tliat two other tribal dialecta have been found on examinatiojt 
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to be the same as LabhAnb These ore Kakfin awl Bahtupia- 
Kak&rl is the language of the Kakers, a soiall tribe of conib- 
makers viho emigrated from Ajmer in Bajpntaiia some two hunamd years ago anil 

settled in the District of .lliatiei in the United Proiiinc^. 

Ba^rQpu. BalirupiSs or Iklahtams are now found in the Panjab 

Districts of Gajrat and SiaVkot. They that they came thither from Rijputaua witii 
Raja Man Smi?li on the occasion of bis expedition to Kabul in the year 1587, amt then 
settled in the localities where they are now foiind. It is probalde that they were 
originally a sub-tribe of the Ijahlian&s. 


Tlie niontion of the Gnjari dialect opens up an interesting perioti of Indiiui history. 

IVe have iiirendy seen that the Gurjnms, the ivneestors of the 
^'^*'^** present Ghjara, probably entered India in the fifth or sixth 

century A.D., .and tliat some of their fighting men Ijecamc reeogniised as Rajputs. Wo 
shall see, in dealing w itli the Pahhri languages, tlrat in ancient times the present DiatTicta 
of Kimiaiin and Garliwal together n-itU the country to their west including the Simla Hills 
was knomi as ‘ Sapatbdakaha/ and that this tract was piwtly occupied by these Gurjaras 


in the course of their immigratiou. Thence certain of the Gtirjaras descended into tho 
plains, croBBCtl the Gangetic Valley, and entered Mowiit, whence they spread over Eastern 
Rj^jpiitJina, and acquired its language. In after years certoin of these Rajputium settlers 
aguin migrated towards the north-west, and invaded the Pan jab from the e<>uth-eask 
They loft a line of colonists extendijig from Kewat, up both sides of the Jamna Valley, 


and tlience, following the foot of the Himala.^'ii, right up to the Indue. Where they liava 
settled in the plains they have abiiuloned tlielr own language, hut as wo enter the lowe» 
hills we invariably come u]ioii a dialect locally known as Gujari, In each caae this can 
described as the langimgeof the i)eople nearest the local Giijars, but Ijfidly spoken, m if 
by foreigners. The farther we go into these siHvrsely jwpulated hills tlie more indeiiendent 
do we find this Gujurl, and the less influenced by its surroundings. At length, when wo 
get into the wild hill-country of Swwt and Kashmir, we find the nomad Giijare, hero 
called Gujnrs (if twhertls) or Ajirs (if shepherds), still pursuiug their original paatoml: 
avocations and still siieaking the desceudant of the language that their ancestors brought 
with them from Mewat. But this shows traces of ito long journey. It contains odd 
phrases and idioms of the Hindostani of the Jaiima Valley, which were picked up ex 
and carried to the distant hills of Ubrdistan. 


The only dialect of RAjnsthaiii which hfia a considerable recognized literature la 

ilarwari. Numbers of poems in Old Mar wap or Dihgal, as 
BAjssUi&iit utaratuTB. called for iHietical purposes, are in existence, but have 

not ua yet been seriously studied. Besides this there is an enormous masa of literature 
in other forms of Rajnstbam. I allude to the corpxis of Bardic Histories described in 
Tod's Jtajafithan, the accomplished author of which was, until the lat few years, 
proltably the only European who had read any considerable portion of them. Since then. 
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of Idt-o vears ft survoy of thpsf^ olironicies luis liceu unilettakon by the AKmtic Society of 
Uengal, under the tuispiccs of the Govcniiueot of ImUa, imil coiwidenible progress 

Ifcen made iu (satidoguing tlienv and in publishing texts, when the work woe 
ioternipttd by the kmentcfl death of Br, h. P- Tessitori, the leiinied Italian scholar in 
whose immediate charge it was. Since then the project hiw been in nlieynnco. Tlie most 
importnnt chTonicle of all. the Pfif^nraJ Rdanti of Chand Bardai, hus also lately Ijcen 
unule available to stadente l>y the publication, under the care of the Ifagari Pmeharini 
Snbha of Benares, of the complete text with an abstract in Hindi. A few episodes of 
it have also iveen tTunslnted into Etiglisli iiy Beanies and by Hoernle. It is written 
in an oM form of Western Hindi—not in Rajasthani—also used by Rajpat liards 
for poetical purijoses, and known as Fitignl, and, as we have it now, proliably 
contains spurious additions j but it is nevertheless a wonderful sterehouse of Riijinitnim 
history and legend. The Serampore Missionaries tnmslated the New Testament into 
Haraidi (a Central Eastern dialect), Ujaini (i-C.. Malvi), Hdjiipiiri (i.e„ ilowSrh a 
form of ManvBrf)t Marwarl, Jaipnri, and BTl:ftn5ri (another form of Marwap). 

At the time of the great war of the ^lahjibharaia, the cmmtry known ns that of the 

Panchalas extended from the river Clntmlial np to Hurdwnr 
j.I^*™^**^^**^°* ^ ^ at the foot of the ilimalaya. The southern portion of it, 

therefore, coincided with Northern Raj putana. We have already seen * that the Panchalas 
seem to have been one of these trilies who were the earliest Aryan invaders of India, and 
th/it, therefore, it is prohable that their language was one of those which belonged to the 
Outer Circle of fndo-Aryan languages. If this is true, it is, a fortiori, also true of the 
rest of Rajputaiia more to the south. The theory' also further requires ns to conclude 
that, as the Aryans who s|>oke the languages of the Inner Sub-hnmeh expanded and 
iMicame more powerful, they gradtuUly thrust those of the Outer Circle who were to their 
south, still farther and fartlier in that direction. In Gujarat, the Imier Aryans hroko 
through the retaining wall of the Outer trilms and reached tlie sea, rherc are tradi¬ 
tions of several settlements from the ilidland in Gnjamt, the first mentioned being that 
of Bvamka in the time of the Mahabhiinvte war. The only way into Gujarat from 
the Midland is through Riijpiitanii. The more direct route is Imrreil by the great 
indirm desert. Rajputana iteclf was occupied in eompomtively modem times by 
invaders from Gentml Hindostan, .:!» previously stateil, the Raihaurs liave a tradition 
that they alumdoiieil Kanauj in the DuAb late in the twelfth century a.d., and then took 
ptjsseasion of Manvar. The Kachhwahna of Jaipur chiim to have come from Oudh, and 
Ibe Solankis from the Eastern Panjai). Gujamt itself was occupied by the Yodavas. 
members of which tribe still occupy their origiwri seat near Muttm. The Galliots of 
Mewar, on the other hand, are, according to tmdition, a reflex wave from Gujamt, dii^'en 
into the neighliourhood of Chltor after the famous sitek of \alhil>bi. We thus see that 
the whole of the country l»etween the Gangetio I)oab and the tteti*const of Gujamt has at 
present among its occujwuta a large numl)er of (leople who are members of tribes that 
immigmted from the .Midland. These originally found there other Aryan trilies previously 
settled, who, iu their turn, lielongeil to what I call the Outer Circle, aud w’hom they 
either alisorlietl or drove farther to the south, or both. This is exactly Ironic out hy the 
linguistic conditions of this tract. RdjastbanI and Gujarati are botli, on the whole, 
laneriaigcs of the Tuner Suh-branch, but they show mivny traces of forms which are 
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clwnw‘terist5o of of the Outer A few miiy lie meiitioiieU hem. In 

proiiujiemtion, Gujnrati, like Siiulhi, MnrMhT, nud Aesime»ie. prefers the sound of d to 
tJiat of «u. Thus, the Hiiidostant chauthd, fourth, is cMUio hi Bindlil, Kijasthuni, and 
Gujarati. Ai^aJu, Uke SLndhi, l>otli Rajasthani and Gujarati have a strong prefemuec 
for cserehml suumls lustejid of dentals. Like Sitidlu and other ^■«rth•VVeato^n Iniiguageif, 
vulgar Gujarati pronounces s as A. So idao do the s^ieakers of eertniu parts of Raj putaiui* 
Like all the eastern languages and Marathi, hut unlike tlie liuier languages, hoth Mjas- 
thaui and Gujarati nouns have an ohlique form ending in d, Lnder the head of Siiidhi 
we have shown how a past imrtieiple in I, which is [leeuliarly characteristic of ^the 
languages of the Outer Suh-Rranch, is also found in Gujarati- Mually, in the conjuga¬ 
tion of verbs, Ixith Gujarati and Rajasthan!, like Lidluda, have ii future whose charac¬ 
teristic is the letter s* 

Rajasthani uses the N^gari character for its literature- For ordinary purposes it 

has a corrajit form of that script allieil to the LantlA of the 

Written charMtflr, Raiijah. Tliis 19 kiiown OS llahajaiii, or the alplndwjt of tho 

mercantile class, and is well-nigh illf^hle to everyone except its writer. It omits nearly 
nil the vowels, and the stories about the consequent misreadings are among the most 
]K>pular cheatnuts of Indian folklore. 

Rajasthani, in the form of iUrwHr*. I*® heard all over India- There is hardly a 

V * . 1 - f town where the ‘ thrifty denizen of the sauAs of Western and 

B«jHUi£nl m otii«r ii*rto oi * -j-x r 

indu. Northern Rajputmia has not found hw way to fortune, from 

the iietty grocer’s shop in a Deccan village to the most extensive liaiiking and broking 
connexion in the commercial capitnls of Itoth East a ad M est India- 


^ In tttt Cnitfitf K«t»wt fw Ini ai-wr.i Mr, Mutwji. iiritieiiM tVi* thwi^ Muaeiiiwl 4t»w. 

and maintaSiv* Out < thd prM«it tiii«itu)ii of langnattr* Hl«c Gujartli i* iwl m mwili tlw wmU ot ihn *ttiwrisT ib|w;l al tli* 
MadUvadJ^ on tlve Outer lUntt, m of tl« rttrrte.' I npt ftinrinctd by hi* iTgrttnifnlf, bat, ai a qaarfimi rf pat* 
tbe (Utt« i* T»Dl uf STTWI imp,rUnte. He iisr«« that Mb RsjMthloi aad Gojarttl ate taised foim* of epewb, 
partly the =ha«L-teriWk» of Ungaage* *>* ^ «idW t b«l 

when he would On tbie acooiin^ clw OojatiU with Enatetn Hindi, »• a moniber of tlw Mol late Snb-Btwicb, I noit part 
oqsiiiony with bim. A» he wonld ananife tbe Indo-Aryaa tan^fiMj^i, wo have, firet, in the mbIw, WeaUro Hindi, the 
laniruaice of the llldland. 3iiriouiidin(j it in a rln|r ate a nombci of wiwd lamfn*g«*.'--"“ tl** ““*> Hiiidl; on tho 

.oolh ltoia.llm.i (with Gojartli): on the wM. Panitbl, and. On tbo north, the l-nhlfi lant.i»«e. of Ih. liimalaya- Ti.e*e 
aie aU intemiedUle brtween Wertern Hindi and the Oater lan^fnai^ fortninjr a hrid^ hetwoen the tw^ Itumd and ontei^ 
tbew mlicd Ungnage., w. bare, agaiB. a rinif of Outer lantsnartre.-JUhlrt. nrly*. Martthl. SindhI, and Uhiidl. ^ >a 
thne a erntee, ennonnded by a band of mixed lanirnagB*, and that a($aln farrounded by an outer bwid. W we pw ^e name 
-InierwcdiateUnpiaKe.'to the mixed hand, I offer no objection. Indeed, on wriona o^ion^ when not »«ltng for 
«Senlific pnblinatione. I hare Wlh* mine attangoment myaelf. It hae tbeadrantap. of hemg iyiteniatm and of 
eaeilr oomprohended. Bnt the term ' Medial* Rnb-Uraneh' bai in tbwe pagea been given a diffownt oonwnation, and one 
wbkb compel, o* to inaUia under that name Cartmi Kindi, and Bartern Hindi alone. Under that b«dii« rt la impoaaible 
to inclode .nob lai«uap« a. Eaia.thlnl and fiuiartli It»tme that, like thmo. Eartora Hindi le lo a <e^ «i^t a 
biidiw between Wertem Hindi and an Outer )iiii«*ge. bat It ii not a miiod lan^age like the oth« two. It hie ^ an 
iwhfwadenl (jmwlh fnnn piwblrtoHc ttmoe, and b-i derekpe-l a frammar nlt<afrth« diffeimt wbrtber wo eotnpare it wilb 
WMtem Hindi nr with any Onter bmgnage. On the other band, the grammeio of Bljartblol aod of Gnjerttl ajo » tbirir 
■r-ar the lame m that of Weet-^m Hindi. Banioolar poitpotitloae or termlnetiun* may very, bat the gco^d of the 
lanciiino i« identical in nil- That there am alia in Gojarttl certain peonHafftira inherited from t^ |**V"*ff* o* th* 
(Ww 8nh-Bwch whkb it KtpereaJed eanont be doniod, and it ii the preaence of tbaM wbicb mam « ba** ^ ?*•* *"***<1 
-Vmneter Bnt or’ilbef he<e nOT in Rtjutbini h»a there beco foeh a devrlr-jiminl on indepnid) at liam m would eatjtb ne 
Tuik n«n either a. a member of the Mediate Snh Btanch. Thi. la not the plaro to enter into tbo drtmti of the a^. 
moot and llherifoieociiliotmTielf with Tefertimr thrao intererted to the oorjusatioo of the vero, on the OOO band w 
Ltern Hindi, and, on the other hand, in Wealem Hindi, Rajartblnl and Gujaitti A oon panwm of the two eyeUm. wiU 
once ibow the impomibilitT of pottinp llAj.rthtnl or GujarttS into the aamolingnUtic snap a* Eo.tera Hind). . r 
i P. l¥\ arU. 
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A« ftlrefldiv staled, Gujarati i» closely related to BajaBthniii. So bite as the fifteenth 

Century ' Marvvar and Gujarat had one common lan^jitage, 
Oujdrtti- these two languages and 

of which l oth origii-ally formed little differing ilialects. 
whereepokM. (Jujarati is spoken in the British Province of Gujarat and in 

Barodn and the other neigh ho u ring Indian States, It extends south along the coast of 
the Arabian Sea to about Daman, where there is ti mixed iKipulatioii, some spetrkiag 
Marathi, and some Gujariiti. The two languages have no intermediate dialect. On the 
north* it shades off into Sindhi, through tlie Kachehhr dialect of that language, although 
inSsutch (Kachchh) itself the staiKlard dialect is employed for official and literarj' 
purjKifiea. Still on the north, hut to the east of Sindhi, it m(!etB Marwarl, into which, a 
little north of the Ran of Cutch, it gradually merges. On its east, it has the liill 
country, in which BliTli and K.tiande4i are e|H)keu, and on its south it has Miirathl, Ihe 
Bhil languages and ilanvnri, tike Gnjarftti, belong to the Imier Sub-Branch, and into 
these Gujarati merges naturally, and witiiout difficulty. The case of Sindhi is somewhirt 
peculiar in this respect. Sindhi i& an Outer language, aud a^e Juive seen that the old 
Imiguage once siiokeu in Gujarat, t»ut which Inis l*een sufjeraedetl hy the modem Gujarati, 
itself also lieloiiged to the Outer Sul}-Bmiicb, and must liave lawn closely related to 
Bindhi. I have said that GujarAtl mergei into Sindhi through the Rachchhi dialect of 
that language. Tliis is only partly true. Kachchhl, in its pure form, is not an inter¬ 
mediate dialect Ijetween the two languages. It is a form of Sitiilhi, witii a varying 
mixture of Gujariti words liorrowed from Gujaiati-spcaking neighbours. It is a mixed 
rather tluin an intermediate form of speech. The peninsula of Cutch is inhnhitetl not 
only liy Katdichliis but also hy numerous immigmntH from Eajputana and Gujarat. 
These latter retain tlieir own res^iective languages, hut corrupt them, in their turn, hy 
borrowdags from Kachehhl, ho tlmt tiie whole peninsula is polyglot, some of the iJopula- 
tion speaking what may lie called a mongrel Sindhi, while others siwak a mongrel Rajas- 
tlianl ora mongrel Gujarati. In popular speech, all these mongrel dialects are lutiij>ed 
tyogether under the general name of ' Kachehhl,’ and on this iiuderstaiiding alone can it 
be said that Gujarati ineiges into Sindhi through Kachchhi. As regards MarAthb lyini? 
to the scuth of Gujarati, the matter is different. Here there is no menjing, oven in the 
sense in which we have used the term in r^-ard to Kachclihi. There is difference of 
race, and the country on the horderlim) lictweeii the two forms of speech is bilingual. 
Tlie two iiationalitiea are geographically mixeil, but each preserves its own tongue, the 
Gujaratis speaking their own Inner Gujarati, and the Mardthns sjieakmg tJieir own 
Outer Mardihi. 

The only true dialectic variation of Gujarati consists in the difference lietween tiie 

speech of the uneducated and that of the educated. That of 
latter is the standard form of the language as taugiit in 
the grammars. That of the former differs from the standard mainly in pronunciation, 
sdthough it possesses a few contracted verbal forms which are ignored by the literary 


* tn U]« ynr 14e«-6 jud. » ptarm ntled Uiir Sdniaiadiea^fiivhtmilia wu written tjr * Foet o£ Jhator m Lbr 
Jifenrer In tb* ytax Jftli wiis ■ lirttjeoeitiRrTcrej in Oajnrai ri Ia nrlifther tbSt w*» writltii in old Gn^utii or its 

dd iWlTwirtv it li m ei in lb« wbiEb in lattr jrwTi* difftitiatiBicd into th«e tiM foEruiii 

of 
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dinlect. Thti differences of pron^inciatioxi are uearly the «xine over the whole Gujariti 
tract, but, as a rule, llious'li they are the eaiiie in kind, tJiey are much less promi- 
neot. in South Gujarat, and lieconie more mid more prominent as we go north. It 
IB of interest to note that in thin pronunciation followed by the uneducatetl rural 
classes, we meet over and over again relies of the old Outer language siiiierseded by 
modem Gujarati. Such are, to iiuote two examples, the tendency to pronounce » aa A, 
and the inability to distinguish between cerebral mid dental letters, and there are uiaoj 
others. The Parsis and the Muaiilmuns are generally credited with special dialects, 
but in pronunciation luid inflexion these geneudly follow the colloquial Gujarati of 
their neighbours. Most Musalumus in Gujarat s^jeak Hindustani, but when they do 
fijicak Gujarati their language is noticeable for the eutire disregartl of the distinction 
between cerebrals and dentals. Here they only carry a local dialectic [leculiaritj to 
excess. In other resiwets, the Gujarat! of Paniis and of ilusalmans mainly differs from 
theonliimry colloquial lujiguaKO of the uueilucated in its vocabulary, which Wrrows freely 
from Perstmi and {generally through Persian) from Arabic. Natives of the country give 
names (based upon caste-titles or upon the iiames of localities) such as Nagan, the 
language of the Nagiir Brahunins, or as Cbarbtari, the language of the CharOtar tract 
on the liankH of the Main, to various sul►-divisions of these dialects, but the differences 
are so trifling that they do not deserve siKJcial mention, although the more important 
have been fully dealt witli in the pages of the Survey. From the nature of the case it 
is impossible to give figures fur tlie number of jieople s(leaking any one of these dialects 
or sub-dialects. We cun say liow many jicople hdoug to a certain trilie, or hoiv many 
live in a certain tract, lint we cannot say liow niaiiy of them speak tlie standanl dialect 
and how many sjMsik the dialect of the unetlncatetl. According to the estimates of the 
Survey, based on the Censua of 1891, the munlier of si>eikers of all kinds of Gujarati 
was (about the same as the (lopulation of Persia), the corresponding figures 

of the Census of 1921 being 9,551,992. 

We are fortunate in possessiiig a remarkable scries of itoeuments connecting 

the nnxlern Gujarati witli the jVpabhram^a from which 
Htat«>rorthei*nsaiiBii. descended. The famous grammarian neiniichimdra 

(fl. I2tli cent. A.D.), wboBB work is at the present day one of our great authorities on the 
various Prakrits, adorns the chapter dealing with Ai>abhram^a with numerous quota¬ 
tions from i>oeius in the literary form of that bmgiuigc. Hemachandm himself was a 
native of Gujarat, and, while the examples given by him vary in dialect, some of them 
are almost the same as the old language from which are sprung the modeni Marwan 
and the modern Gujarati, As fur the old Outer language which in ancient times was • 
superseded by the parent of modern Gujarati, we know very little aliout it. It is pro¬ 
bable that it was intermediate lietween the ancestor of modern Sindlil and the iinccstor 
of nuxlem Marathi, and that we find traces oE it not only in moileni Gujarati, but also 
in the KohkaDi dialect of Marathi. But Gujarat has been so overrun from the earliest 
times by nations liailing from many different (larts of the world, that there is little hope 
of our being able to resuscitate any fragments of it with certiiinty. The present Gujarat 
nation is curiously comjiosite, Greekfi, Bactriaufi, and Seytliiaus; Gurjaras, 

Jiidejas, and Kathis; Parsis and Arabs, not to speak of soldiers of fortune from the 
eouulriesof the West, have all conttibuteil, together with the tmmerous Indo-Aryan 
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imiulgriitions, to form tKo po|mlatioit. In such a mixture it is wonderful tliat even the 
tmces of the old Outer laii§:nuge that we liave succeeded m klentifj iDg have iur'*i\*e<l- 

Gujarati lias not a large liteniture, hut it is larger tbiii that with which it has 

sometime been credited, The earliest, and at the same 
time the moat famous, i»oet whose wo''lis have come down to 
us in a connected form wiss Narosimbn Meheto (or Narsingh Melit^}, who lived in the 
fifteenth centurj- a-d. His poems, and those of a great number of later writers, liava 
been collected and puhlished in a iwetical encyelo|){edia entitled the Bfifiot Kdp^a 
DdhffHii. There is also a considerable series of bnrrlic chronicles, similar to those which 
we have described under the head of Biljasthain, on which is based Forlies’s well-known 
Then, iu addition to the long list of ]X)ets and poetesses whose lays 

are eiishrine<l in the BfiM Kdvt/a Ddham, there were writers on grammar ami ixjetics. 
Of special interest for the history of the hnguasre are two works, the Jltigdfidvttbddhu- 
vidtiktikfi (1394 A.J1.) of an anonymous writer, and the £^i'iffd-fftt»a~sittmitchchatfa (1410 
A.n.) of Guoaratiia. These w'orks arc Sanskrit grammars for beginners, and as such 
are of little value. But they are w'ritten in the Gujarati of those diiys, and each 
Sanskrit grammatical form is given its equivalent in that language. Between them thev 
thus furnish us with a systematic account of the grammar of the Gujarati of the early 
fifteenth eentury. No such document e,vists for any other modern Indo-Arj'an language. 
Through them we are able to trace the history of the growth of the Gujarati tomrue 
from the earliest Vedic times without a break, througli Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhrariifei, 
and the jiarent of EsjastMiu and Gujarflti, down to the articles of a Farsi newspaper 
of the present day. We have grammatical documents for each stage of the long 
development. 

The Nagan character was formerly used in Gujarat for writing books, Carev’s 

Writtoa Ciiiriicter translation of the New Testament, iniblished at the liegLi- 

nlng of the last eentury, was printed in that nlphaliet. For 
less importiint documents, that modification of the Nigari character known in Upjier 
Indii as Kaithl, and very generally used there for similar purjjoses, wns also employed. 
This is now the official character of Gujarat, as it is of Bibiri, and all Ijooks imd pipers 
in tlie language are printed in it. 

Closely allied to Gujarati and Western Kajastlianl two imijortant groups of 

BhmandKhAndesL cach of which is entitled to tlie dignity of l^ing 

considered a sepirate language, They ai'e Bhili and 
Khandeii, the latter being also called Alurapi or Dhcd Gnjari. Bhiii is siioken in the 
, range of hills between Ajmer and Mount Abu. Thence, in numerous dialects, it covers 
the hill country dividing Gujaml from Rajputmia and Central India, as far soUh as the 
Satpura Eange, and on the way it crosses the Narljada,up which it extends for a consider¬ 
able ilistauce. As its name implies it is the language of the Bhils who inhabit this wild 
tract. South of the Satpuras He the District of Ehaudesh and the Burhaupur Talisii 
of Nimar, the latter forming a continuarion of the Khandesh plain. Here Khandeii is 
spoken, and still further south, in the hill country leading up from Surat to Nasik, are 
found a number of wild trilies, such as ^*aik1s, DliCdiis, GamTiSt uud Chodh'ris.Vho 
employ dialects closely connected with it, Both Bhili and KlmndS^ishow traces' of a 
non-Arj'au basis, which are too few to !» eertamly identified. This basis may have Ijoen 
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Mvm# or it niay have been Umvidiim,—iierimiB more proimhly the former,—but has 
been eompletely overlaid by an Aryiua sujierstructure, and they are both now thoroughly 
Aryan lan^msres. Bhili may ije looked upon as a briduo lietween Gujarati mid 
Kajasthani^ and m%ht, with propriety, lie looked upon as an eastern dialect of Gujariti. 
Tfie dialects appear under many names (no less than twenty* *ei£?lit varieties luive lieen 
exambed in the Sun-ey), but they are all essentially the same form of speech. Like 
some of the colloquial forms of Gujarati it shows several iwints of agreement with 
the Outer languages of the ^forth*\Vest and even with Lai die. As ne folloti these 
dialwts southu-ards, we find them borrowb^ moi-e and more from the tiei^lihourbit 
Itlarathi^ t>ut this is borrowing oiilj'. It does not afifect the structure of tlie 
language any more tlian the horrowing of .Arabic or Persian words affects the struc’ 
ture of"lIind»5stani. Khandg^i, irith its connected dialects, is of a similar clmraeter, but 
is more mixed with irarithl, which we find invmliug to a small extent the grammatical 
structure. On this account, and also because it is chiefly spoken in the Bombay 


Presidency, it is treated as an independent language, hut, from the point of view of 
strict philology, it should not he sepirated from Bhili. Be^'ides the Bhili s|K>ken in its 

y, ^ proper home, we also meet Bhil dialects in 

Satvij'* CfMM cf 1331 ^1 

^ ^ 3,601,701 I,sa 9 , 6 i 7 localities where we might little suspect them. 

Khindffi and i, 2 oS,o 08 313,272 ■ jjj Orissa and the Bengal District of 

MitUiapur, more than a thousand miles from the true home of the race, the Lmguistic 
Survey has discoveretl a wanderbg tribe, known as Siyalglrs, who s^iejik a distinctively 

Bhll dialect. They perha]is left their own country for their 
Siyiigiri, lao (Surveyi. country’s good, for they are describetl as a tribe of thieving 

propensities, who came to Bengal some six or seven generations ago, prolxilily as jetsam 

from the tide of Marat ha invasion. The Biwarias, a wild 
naori, 43,000 iBarvay). imnting trilje found in the Poujab, moreover, speak a form 


of Blrill which is known as Baori. 


We must now leave AVestern India and consider the three Pahap languages. The 

word ' Paharl * mtsins ‘of or belonging to the mountain,’ and 
is used as a convenient name for the three groups of Indo* 
Aryan dialects spoken in the lower ranges of the Himalaya, from Nepal in the east to 
Bbadrawali in the west. Before going into details it is atlvisable to state briefly what 
appears to liave been the linguistic histoiy of this tract. The earliest hdiaiiitauts of which 
we can mark any traces must have lieen people siieaking a language akin to the ancestor 
of the modern Mund^ languages. These were superseded or conquered by Til>eto- 
Burmnns who crysseil the Himalaya from the north, and settled on its Kouthern fjice. In 
this n*ay the tract Ijecamo inhabited by iieople speaking Tilieto-Burjuaii languages, and so 
it has continued to the present day. But the original Mupdaa were not entirely swept 
out of existence, and the huigiuiges, altliongh l;)elonging to the Tiljeto-Burman Snh- 
Paniily, incorporated many Mimda idioms, which can still he cosily recogniKed.* In 
later times, these Tiiieto-Burmans were not left isolateil. The phiins of India imme-' 
diately to their south were inhabited by Arjans, and these worketl northwards into the 


It ii quite iJOMible that a fariB Ftlilchi Frakrlt one* ipokeu In tKa neighboarh-ood The Bhil eocutrji 
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Ilimulaya^ niwl gettie<l in the mofQ iu:^ceRsil>le valleybrins^ing with them Aryan 
langiui}^ ajid civilization. Thus, in yqwl, before the G0rkh5 invasion, we find that a 
lun^iage akin to the Mai thill dialect of Bjhnrl, s{»ken iinmeiUately to the south, was 
used ns n court Inuf^ua^e and ive even haven play written in that lan^iui*^ still surviving.' 
But another, nntl, from the iioint of view of liin^nistics, more iinjiortnrit infusion of 
Aryan laiii'Uitges came from the weat» 

West of the present kin^duin of Xejsik in Kunmun, Garliwal, and the iiills romid 

Simla, there is i* suh-HinmUiynii hill-tract known in Sanskrit 
times us ‘Sapadnlaksiiii/ or *(the country of) a iakli and 
a quarter (of hills).’ The modem equivalent of this wont. —sated tdkh, —still 
survives in the name of the ivelUknown Siwnlik Hills, south of Garh^^al in the 
Sahnranpur Histrict. At the present day the hulk of the nifricultural jwpulafcion of this 
Sai>adiikksiiii cmisists, in the west, of Eanets, and, in the east, of [uembers of the Khas 
tribe. The Kniiets are dividetl into two clans, one called Khasiyti, which claims to Ijo 
pure, and the other called Rao (fe.. Raja or Rajput), which admits that it is of impure 
Idrth. On the other hand, the chiefs of the country all claim to Ihj of Rajput descent, 
TtV e thus see that the ivholc of the nuHlcm Szip^didaksha contains muny people who call 
themselves Khas or Klinsiya. That these represent the KhaSfis, Khtias, or KliaSims of 

hauskrit literature and the Kacnoi of Greek getiigTaphers can¬ 
not Itc doulited. Like the I'i^clias, from whose speech the 
modem Dardic lanuua^resiire desct‘iided,they weresjiid to Ik* deacendeii from Eaiyapa, the 
founder of Kashmir. In the RtijatfirangiiiJ, the famous history of that comitry, they are 
frequently referred to as a thorn in the side of its rulers, iwjd in the Mahaldiimtii they are 
often mentioned as a people of the north-west, and even as closely connected with* the 
Piiaclws, and with the (Jcople of Kashmir. Tlmy u ere Aryans, hut had fallen outside the 
Aryan jiale of purity. Other .Sanskrit aiitlmritiea, such as the Harivadik, the Purinas, and 
the varioiLs lawhooks, all a^ree in placinsr them in the north-west. In later times they spread 
esistwards over the whole of Sapaihdaksha, and conquered and idusorljed the more fertile 
tr^icts, where we fmd them at the present day, Still ]ater.-~ahout the sixteenth century,-^ 
they advanced, in theGdrkha invasion, into Nejinl, mid mixin« with the Tiijeto-Bnnnans or 
Mund&s u'hom they found there, lieeanic the Khas or rulin;' trilie of that cotmtrv. We 
have seen tliat in ancient times these Kha.sas were associated with the PiSaehas. and 
orifrinally they must, like them, have s]H>ken a Btirdic langua#je, for tnices of that form 
of speech are readily found over the whole Sapiidiilaksim tmet, diminishing in strength as 
we go eastwartls. 

In dealing witli RajasthAin * reference has l>ee.i made to the important part the 
Th*auriar« Gnrjiitus, or modern Gujars, have played in the history of 

^ Rajputana. Tliese people seem to have ajuieared in India first 

ajout the fifth or sixth ceiituiy^ a,o. One hmneh of them occupied this tkipadalaksha 
imd amalgamated with the Khas jiopulation that they found in situ. In AVestem 
Sapfidalaksha ^ey became the Rao sejit of the Kanets, hut werenotadmitterl toeqmilitv 
of rtiste with the older Khasiya Kanets. These Guijams were those w)m took to culti- 
vation, or ivim atlbeneil to their pastoml pursuits. Toe Imhtiiig men were, we have 
s^i admitted mto the Rajjm caste, Prom Sapadalaksha, Guiqaras migrated aerim 
t he, Gangctic Vallej, to M ewa^md thence settled over Eastern Rajputana. 1« fater 
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years, iiiiUcr the presteure of Jtuiiiiilmaii rule, many of tJiefte iSajputs renii^ruted to 
Sapadalaksha autl ajjain settle<l there. In faet there \v^w eoutinxial intercourse licUveen 
Saptliilatsha tviul Rajputuna. Pinivlly, as we have st^en, Nepal was eomiuered hy [jeople 
of the Kbits tribes wbo were aceompanieti by many of tJicse Gurjam-RAjputs. It has 
Ions been rccoKiiizeil that all the Pah^p arc at the present day eloaely allied to 

Rajasthani, and the above historical sketch shoWH how this has come tibout.^ 

The Pnhdiri Group of the Inner Suh- 
Rmncb of the Indo-Arj an langua^ con¬ 
sists of three groups of dialects, which may 
l>e called the Eastern Pahari, tlie Central 
Pahhri, and the AVeateru Pahiifi languages 
res[ie<:tively. 

Eastern Pahari is coinmouly called ‘ N^iJali ’ or'Naipall’ by Euro})eims, but this 
« _ . name is hardlv suitable, as it is not the princiiml language of 

Eafltorn Ot MaipKli. ^ ^ ^ -*11 rv-i, 

Neiml, In that State the •pniicifKil hmgoages are Tilieto- 
Bunnaii, the most miiiortaiit Ireing Newfirv, tire name of which is also derived from the 
word * N^iJoL' Other iminea for Eastern Pabaiv are ‘ Parljotiya ^ or * the Hill language,* 
‘ GorkliflU ’ or ‘ the language of the GorkhSs,’ and ' Klias Kura ’ or ‘ the language of the 
Kbas trilie.’ It is not a language of British India, the homes of its sifeakem l>eing in the 
State of Nejiat, for which no census figures are availalde. The 143,721 speakers recorded 
hi the Survey estimates refer to natives of Nejinl ’who hjive come temporarily or ^wnna- 
ixejitly into British India, JIauy of them are soldiers irr our Gorkbi regiments. 

The introduction of this Aryan language uito Nejual Is a matter of modern history, 
III the early part, of the 16th century' certain Rajputs of Alewar, under pit^aure of 
MusabuAn attacks, migrated, north, ajul settled among their Khas and Gurjara relatives 
in Gartiwal, Kiuna\m, and AVestem Nei>al. In IfioD a.i>. a party of these conquered the 
town of Gorkha {say 70 miles north-west of Kiitlimaijdu). In 1768 Prithvi Narayana 
Shah of Gurkha made himself master of the whole of Nepal, founded the prej^it 
Gurkhnll dynaaty, and introduced as the language of the court the tnived Rajasthani 
ajid Khas tongue that he had brought from Gorkha* iTils lias since been the Aryan 
language of Nepal, superseding the older dialect, akin to the old Aflalthili, which 
had previously heeii the form of Aryan 8i)eech ufieri in that country. The hulk of 
the jioimlation of Nepal beuig Til^eto-Rurman, the Ehas conquerors have licen in a 
minority, and there has lieeu a niivtui'e not only of race hut of language. Eastern 
Pah&rt has horrowetl some of Us vocabulary and even some of its grammatical idiomii 
from Til>et.o*Bunjian languages, and although distinctly related to Rijasthjm, it now 
pi'esents a somewhat mixed character. Not only many words hut special phases of its 
grammar, such as the use of the agent tvrse Ijefore all tenses of a transitive verb, and 
the employment of a complete honorific conjugation, are plainly Ixirrowed from the 
sjieech of the Fair rounding TihEto-Burmans, These changes hi the sjieech are increasing 
with every' decade, and certain Tilieto-Bumiftn i)eculiarities have come mto the language 
wnthiii the memory of men idive at the pn^nt day. 
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Eastern Pahari being spoken in a mountainous countrv has no doubt many dialects. 

Into one of these, Paipfl, spoken in Western Nepal, tUe 

Diftlwts. , , . , , 1 ^ -1 1 i_ 

Serampore missionaries ui the early part of the last century 
made a version of the New Testament, and as Nepal is indeiiendeiit territory to which. 
Europeiins have little access, that is our one source of infonnatiou concerning it- The 
standard dialect is that of Kathmandu, and in this there is a small printed literature, 
all mo<leni.- The dialect of Eastern Nepal has of late years been adopted by the mission¬ 
aries at Darjiling as the standard for a grammar and for their translations 

of the Eible. Eastern Paliari is written and iwinted in the 

Writtan cbarwMr, * 

ehamcter 


Central Pahari ineludes the dialects spoken in Eastern Saimdalaksba^ the 

Cflntrai PabBri- Surrey, Cctmw of lesi. British Districts of Kuraaun and Garh wal 

Kamkniii . •(SSpTSS and in the State of Garhwal, It has two 

, . . «o*b 24^ _ well-known dialects,—Kumauni, sjxiken in 

ToTii . 1 . 107,012 s,s63i Kmnaun (including the hill station of Naini 

Tal), and Garhu-ali, spoken in British and indeiieiulent Garhwal and the country round 
the hiU station of Mussoorie. These dialects varj’ from place to place, each jMitgana 
having a distinct form of speech, ench with a local name of its own. Neither of these 
main dialects has any literary history. The Serampore missionaries published transla¬ 
tions of tlie New Testament into each of them, and other versions of portions of the 
Scriptures have lately been made into Garbw^i. During the past few years a few hooka 
have lieen written in Knmauni, and one or two in Garhwall. So far as I have seen, 
lH>th dialects are written and printed in the N^oii character. 


Wettem 


Western Pahayi is the name of the large nnml^er of connected difilects s|ioken 

in Western Saiwdaiaksha, i.r., in the hill country of which 
Simla, the eunimer head-quarters of the Government of 
India, is the political centre. These dialects have no standard form, and, beyond a few 
folk-epics, no literature. The area ovei- which they are sjioken extends from the 
Jaunsar^Bawar tract of the United Provinces, and thenoe, in the Province of the 


Panjab, over the State of Sirmuur, the Simla Hills, Kuln, and the States of Mandi and 


Chamba, up to, and including, the BhaJrawah Jagir of Kashmir. The language has 
numerous ilialects, all differing considerably among themselves, but neverthohss 
possessing many common features. We may Donveniently group them under the nine 
We8t«pii Fahfiyi. SnrTPr. Cennn ol mi. heads given oTi the mnigin. Of these. 
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Jauusari is the language spoken in the 
Jaonsar-Bawar tract of the District ofDehra 
Dun in the United Provinces, wedge*! in 
between Garhwal and the Panjab State of 
Sirmaur. It is a transition dialect between 
Garhw'ali and Sirmauri, but is much mixed 
with the Western Hindi spoken to its south 
in the rest of Dehra Dun. Sirmauri in¬ 
cludes three well marked dialects, and ib 
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spokea iu Ibe State of Strmaur and in the south of the State 
of Jubhal. It Is closely connected with jAunsdrl, but north 
of the River Giri and in Juh(>al it 1>e"ms to approximate to 
Kifithali. Sirmauri lies west of Jauns^n, and still further 
to the west we have Baghntu these three forming a oon- 
tiiiuous hanii forming the southern limit of the Western 
Pahapi dialects. Bagbati is the dialect of the State of Bagliat and the neighbouring 

tracts, and within its area lie the military stations of Kasauli and Bagshai. It is a 

transition dialect between Sir man ri and Kititliali. Kiothali 
is the language of the central portion of the Simla Hill 

States, and is spoken round Simla itself and in the State of Keonthah from the latter 
of which it takes its name. It varies greatly from State to State, and from Pargnna to 
Pargana, so that no less than seven forms of it havi- been recorded in the Survey, North 
of Simla lies Kulu, separated from it by the River Satlaj, and on each bank of that river 

there are a couple of dialects forming a bridge between the 
Simla dialects and Kulul. These form the Satlaj group given 
on the margin of p. 182. In Kulu there are three dialects, 
Kulul proiier and two others. West of Kulu, aud also lying 
to the north of the Simla Hill States, are the States of Siiket and, to its north, Mandi. 

Here we have the dialects of the Maiidi group. There are four of these, of which the most 

iuiportant are Mnnd£atl and Suk^L West of ^hmdi lies 
the Pflnjab District of Kangni, in which the language is a 
form of Pafijahi. We need not therefore l>e surprised to find that the dialects of the 
Mtiudi Group represent southern Knlui merging into Pahjabi, North-west of Kulu 
and north of Kangra lies the State of Cham ha. Here there are four dialecta, of which 
chunsi^i. the most imiiortant is ChamSali, the principal lauguage of 

the State. Another dialect is Gadi, spoken by the.Gaddis, 
II pastoral trilje mhubiting the Bharmaur Wlzamt of the State, on the Kulu frontier. 
The speakers am descendants of immigmuts from the Ftmjab plains, wbo took refuge 
here from Musalman oppression. They now speak a form of Cham&Ji, but with the 
peculiarity that they soimd every *A-sound like eh in the Scottish ‘ loch.' In the 
extreme north of the Chamlw State lies the Wutiful but isolated moimtain tmct of 

Pan^i. Here the dialect is called Pahgwali, also a form of 
ChainSali, but beginning to show signs of tiunsitiou into 
Kashmiri. Finally, north-west of CbimU proper and of Pangi, lie the Bhadrawali Jagir 
and the Paibir District, both belonging to Kashmir. Beyond them lies Kashmir proi>er. 
of whicli the language is Kjisbmlri, It is therefore to Ise exjiected that the dialects of 
Bbadmwah and Padar should be transition forms of sj^ieech Ijatween CliaTii^|.i and 
KSshmlri, aud such iu fact is the case. The dialects of this tract form the Bhudrawah 

group, and are three in numlier, ciz., Bhadrawabi, with its 
sub-variety Bbalfei, and Padari. This coneludes u rapid 
survey of the uamorous Western Pahari dialects, and we 
have been able to trace the gradual change from the Khas dialects of Central Pahari 
through the Simla Hills into the semi-Kashmiri of Bhadraivah aud Parlar. 


FicL&rT. 
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Western Pabirl is written in the IVvkknri nlidinbet, alresidy referred to as the 
Written obrnneter ivlpSialiet iised for tEie Doj^rl dialect of PafijftM.' It lias 

most of the disadvantages of Landa, lieiiig verj' imiterfecfcly 
supplied with signs for the vowels. Medml short vowels are usually altogether omitted, 
and medial long vow els are represented hy characters which are also used for initial 
vowels, w'bether long or short. In the ease of Cham^ll, the character has lieeu supplied 
with, the missing signs, and hooka have l)een printed in it that are os legible and correct 
as anjihing in Niigari. 



Hfiaalsy&n 
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For the present excluding from consideration the case of Fasteni Faharii tvs 

a modem importation into Nepal, we can now say that the 
lower Himalaya from Kumaim on the east to the Afghan 
frontier on the west is occupied by four janguages,—on the east 
by Central PtdiSrl, to the west of that hy Western Piihari> and finally in the extreme west 
by Kashmiri and the northern dialects of Liilinda. AVe liave seen that all these forms 
of speech show signs of ancieEiit connexion with the Dardic languages, and It U interest¬ 
ing to observe that they are also more closely related than has hitherto lieen suspected 
with the langiuigesof Rajputana and Gujarat. Across tlioGaiigetie Valley and, further 
west, across the Pan jab, facing these sub-Himalayan languages, we also find a triad of 
well defined forms of s|>eech. Facing Ceaitral PahSrI, across W'estern Hindi, lies 
Eastern Rajasthani; facing Western Pahari, across Paffjabi, lie Marwa|i and the con¬ 
nected dialects of W'estern Rajasthani; and facing Kashmiri aud Northern LnhiidS, 
jwiross Southeni Iflibnda and Sindhi, and to the south-west of Western Rajasthani, lies 

Gujarati. The relative jxisi- 
tions are shown in the accoin- 
lianying map. But this pfiml- 
lelism is not merely geogra¬ 
phic, It extends also to the 
lieculiarities of the resiiective 
languages. Each language 
agrees with that facing it, and 
differs from its neighbours in 
remarkable characteristics, 
Thus, Central Fahari agre^ 
with its m»-h-cUi Eastern 
Rajasthani, in having the 
genitive postposition io, and 
the verb aulistantive derived 
from the root achh*, while in 
the W'estern I’uhari of the 
Simla Hills the termination of 

the genitive is ro as m the dialects of Western Ilajastham, “f the verl^ 

substantive (d, is) is probably of the same origin as the W estern RaFsth^ni Aar. W e 
next oeme. lU the souihem triad, to Gujarati. Here the genitive termination is 


eiTfui laa4«Tfi BAjavUilBL 

| Westifn FillAfl Klni Wtvtm) 
gjyjjlrtrtlim UIiMii mMh KJibmlri fcbJ Oijulli. 
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and the Terb subutantiTe bf‘longs to the iwAA-group. The corresponding languagus of the 
north are Kashmiri and Northern Laluida. In the latter the genitive tenmimtion is nd, 
but the verb substantive differs from that of Gujarati, although the closely connected 
Kushmlrl Forms it from the same rooti Moreover, Gujaritt also agrees with 

all the Lahnda dialects in one very remarkable point, the formation of the future 
by means of a sibilant,^ a peculiarity not found elsewhere in the Indo-Aryan languages. 
We thus find that right along the Lower HinnilajTi, from the Indus to Nepal, there are 
three groups of dialects, each agreeing respectively, in striking points, and in the same 
order, with Gujarati, Western Rajasthani, and Eastern Hajasibani re-specdvoly. 

*■ Lahndi (Itijarill In will ^irihs. 
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There remain a few Indian lauguageis which do not fail under any of the hemie pre¬ 
viously deecribed. These are the Gipsy dialects, Bumshaslti, and Andamanese. 

The word ‘ Gipsy ’ used in this connexion is employed in its purely conventional 

sense of ' Vagrant,’ and should not be taken as in any way 
oip «7 Duineta. suggesting Connexion with the Romani Chals of Europe 

and Western Asia, Many forms of speech employed by vagrant triljes Imve already 
been dealt with in the preceding pages, as it was possible to idejitify them as defijiite 
dialects of recognized hmguages. Such are the Korava lUid KaikSdi dialects of Tamil, 
the Kurumlitt dialect of Kanarese, and the Vadari dialect of Telugu. These are all 
Dm vidian through and through. On the other hand, as entirely Indo-Aryan, we have 
had such dialects as the Ltibhani, Kakeri, and Bahrupia forms of Rsjttsthanl, the 
Tarimuki or Ghisadl form of GujargtT, and a nTiin1>er of Bhil dialects such as Baori, 
Charani, Hi^bufii, Pfir'dhi, and Siyiilgiri, Aljont these there has been no difiGculty 
as regards clnssifictitioii. It is sufdcient to note here that th^ dialects are either 
Dt>i vidian, or l>eloug to the mutually closely connected Indo-Aryan languages, Rajas¬ 
thani, Gujarati, or Bhlli. 

The remainder fall into two groups, viz., dialects proper, and argots. The figures 

for these, os given on the margin, must he taken with 
considerable reserve, for we know that there are several 
Gipsy tril)e8 ^ which have escaped the nets both of the 
Survey and of the Census, and also that, for those that have 
Ijceti reeonled, considerable numbers have avoided enumera¬ 
tion. Most of the tribes are more or less disreputable, and the speakers of the dialects 
are not, as a rule, anxious to proclaim their associations. 

Subject to the alwve remarks, we may ennn^erate the true Gipsy dialects as on 

the margin. It has been pointed out almve that the Gipsy 
languages which wo have been able to classify are either 
dialects of well-known Dm vidian languages or are form s of 
Rajastb^nt or the closely connected Gujarati or Bhill, The 
unclassified Gipsy languages, on the other himd, are all 
mixtures of various forms of speech, but they possess one 
clmractcristic b common—that they nearly all seem to have 
a Dmvidian basis, and thjtt the si>eakers seem to Imve first 
come under the influence of Indo-Aryan tongues in or near Rajpitana and the Bhil 
country. Tliere each mixetl language took its original slutpe or shapes, and as the tril>e& 
wandered theiiee over India it l>eeaine extensively corrupted by tlie sjieech of the 
various localities in which the sii«vkerfi respectively found themselves.* If this account 
is accepted, we can further look upon the classifietl Gipsy languages from the same 
point of idew. Those wMcii are now Dravidiaii dialects, are those which have preserved 
their orighial form with little or no contambation, while those tliat are Indo-Aryan 
are dialects of trilms which had their haid-qimrters for so long a period m the Rajputana 

I Tki mf»#t ftf i* of th* Chuli^i, a of n-hono iffot been gJvoQ by Dr. Ombaiuo Halkij 

In bli ** fill Punjabi 

■ Tbt^ mpi^rUnt ojcception ia Fci^hiri wbii'l^p m n iball HOp b» a biitory of ita own. 
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country that they hivd altogether given up the Dmvidmn language of their original home, 
ami hud fully atlopted that of their hosb?. 

The one important exception to the above given general stoment as to the 

probftlil® origin of Gipsy duilecta is fumislied by PendbSrl . 
Pendbflrl language of a trilie of no common race, and of 

no ^Hgion. «rn»cot«l l.y tl.o ' Pindoreos • of Indian history. Th«o wte 

plundering bauds of freebooters, who welcomed to their ranks outlaws anti broken men 
of all parts of India— Afghans, ilurathas, Jatts, and so forth, and who were anally 

broken up by the Marquis of HustingB in 1817. . i 

\t the present day they are represented 1 jy groups of i^eople scattered over Centml 
India the Bombay Presidency, and elsewhere. They have generally adoptetl the 
languages of their respective surroundings, hut in parts of Bombay they still have a 
home-language which is axlled by the name of the tribe. -Vs may Ije expectoi 
jieople’s origin, this is a jargon—a mi.xture of rough Bakhiui Hmdosto, ilarathi, 

and miasthanr. Further description is unnecessiVTy. 

The Bhamtas are a criminal tribe, found in the Contmi Provinces and Southern 

India. They are not proper vagrants, but live in villages 
BhimtL ^;bey use as hBad-qmirters for their thieving expedi¬ 

tions. Most of them speak tbe Vudari form of Telugu,^ hut those of Bijapur 
Kanarese, and a few of them have been reirorted from the Central Provinces as having 
a home-language called Bbamtl. It is a broken jargon, a mixture of Dakhiui 

Hindostani and the Juipuri form of B a just ham. 

The Beldnrs ate a tribe of earth-workers, scattered over the greater pvrt of India. 

Most of them have mloptetl the language of their respective 


Bftidftri guTTOuiidingfi, but a language calletl BehUri has been reiwrted 

from Jaistlmir in Bajputaua, the Central Prorinees, and the Bombay Presidency.^ It 
is a mixture of several languages, the principvl being Eastern Bfijastham and Maruthl, 
but the relative proport.ions of each constituent luituraily vary according to locality. 

Closely connected with Beldari ia Odkl, the language of the Oda, or Waddars, a 

wandering tril>e of earth-workers. They are found all over 
5dkL India, but principally in Mulras and the Panjab. Tlie Ods 

of Madras speak Telugu, which eeems to have been the original language of the tribe. 
In the Punjab, Sind and Gujarat, they have a home-language of (heir owti. It is a 
mixture of Marathi and Gujaratl-EajaHthani, the relative proportions varying accord¬ 
ing to locality. We may c»mpare It with the Vacbvrl already meutionEd in connexion 

with Bhamti. 

The Lads are a Gipsy tril»e who sell Ijetel-leiif, aveca-uuts, tolmcco, bhang, etc. They 

are fovmd all over Western India, especially in the Boml>ay 
Presidency- Most of them have no dialect of their own, 
but some of those found in Berar spetik what is lordly known as Lsdl. Thia is mamly 
' a corrupt form of Eastern EajufithAai. 

Macharia is the language of a tribe of fowlers from Sind, who luwe migrated to 

the Kapurthnla State in the Panjab. It is not properly a 
Gipev language, though usually disjcril>ed a.^ such . It ia 

merely a mixture of Siudhi and PafljSbl.___ _ 
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With Mncharin, we conclude the coikeideration of tlioi^o Gipsj lan^ua^es which can 

he called dinlecti. We now proceed to dhscois the argots. 
Thcee reported for the Surre 7 are noted on the margin. 
Tlieise are vised bv criminals and other disreputahle people for 
purjMses of secrecy, and are pamUeled by the ‘ tliieves’ Latin,’ 
and other cant forms of speech found in Eiiro[>e. It is 
interesting t(i observe that, so far as they can be analysed, 
they have adopted much die same means of disguising speech 
as those adopted in the west. Such are the use of special 
words, often borrowed from foreign languages, just as a 
London tlilef oalls his wonum a ‘ Donah,’ borrowed from 
the foreign 'Donna.* Or they transpose letters. A London 
thief calls a policeman a ‘slop’ ‘icelop/ transposed 

from ‘police') and so an Indian thief caUa his enemy the police Jamadar, a ‘ Majadar,’ 
».e., ‘ the sweet one.' Or single letters may he changed in a word. In Gorman cant,' hitac,' 
bent, hecomes ‘ witzo,' and so when a ^sT wishes to say he is hungry, lie us®i the word 
‘jAui'Ad’ instead of 'bJiUkhd ' The speakers of these cant argots are, of course, 
bilingual. They speak the hmguage of their neighbours, and reserve the argot only for 
special occasions. But some of them, such, for instance, as the Sisis, are trilingual. In 
communicating with their neighb<mra thigr employ the ordinary language of the country, 
for criminal purposes they employ an ar>;ot, while for general purposes they have what 
may be called a semi-argot, {losspesing some of the chnracteristics of the true argot, but 
with a simpler vocabulary, which they commonly use among themselves. The true 
argot is often not generally known to all the members of the tribe, bat only to those who 
are grown up and expert. As already mentioned, our knowledge of these argots is neces¬ 
sarily inooiuplete. It is to he expected tliat the gentlemen who make use of them would 
not be willing to admit their existence to a Goveroment official, evrn when be is asking 
for the Linguistic Survey. When questioned they usually deny its existence altogether, 
so that what materials wo do possess have been obt'iined only with considerable 
difficulty, A noteworthy example is that of the Cliulii^ whose argot does not appear at 
all in the pages of the Survey. I therefore begin our consideration of the subject with 
a brief reference to this tribe based on the information given by Dr- Gmlmme Bailey.* 

'rhe Chuhras are a tribe found in the Panjab. In lfl21 their number was not 
cnaiif*. recorded, Tlteir occupation is scavenglug, which they vary 

by burgling, cattle poisoning, and other criminal practices. 
They eat carrion. Their argot is Pafljabl, but they conoeal their meaning by using ^ 
pretty copious secret vocabulary which makes it quite unintelligible to the ortJinnry 
hearer. Many of these words are also found in otlier argots, such as S^l or Qai^i. Jn 
order to give an idea of tiie kind of speecli they use. I give the following extract from 
Dr. Bailey's Ndei .'— 

In 01^ to aH right to th# heart o( tbto((» let ns kccompBiiv an esjjeditifln wbL-h Im^ u itn oJjae.it the 
plmitleriog of Bome Heb mnn’o hooH. Some ckhnrm (thioO "^bo alwAy- keep, hii ojes open 
b» diwJoTerwl e htHh fhoees), belontfinf- to aomo (ffinilfl) or ftofei {Mnsalmai,) 

He Mieka oat another KO/a ftl.ief) fwsm among his owe pei^pto, tlie (CUfllirffs), nr he may 
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fijiil tLii obliging (Sllil) ready to help liioi. H&iHng painted m gluwio^ c»lQiiTa the 

riehuoae of tho hanBe itp hh^^At§ (rupeei) And bag^t§ (do.) and TiarjFyi (a kind cif 

on^amaiit}, he elu&Io lAij^ ” (let ue break ioto the houEe), We ehall folkivr i\i&e men, 

a« QB n dark moon less night ihej ml ont. tlav^iag the hoase ihej prodoee their (omb^ 

(iron inftriiineot for boaBe'bmakiag+ au oriental jerntuj*) anil set to workn TJiej iako the pre- 
can Lion ol pliuniig by tbeir Bide B07ei*ti1 chkik^rS or elode of earth with whieh to oi^il any 
an welcome intruder. The hola ia linnllj made and the ihieft leaving oateide hia Mfkf (atick) 
and pofn^rt or {Ahaeii)i and telling bin (^^enfidant) to keep a aharp look oatt 

onlt 1 % the honae. If he Bnda no oao iu^ide b^j will venture to Light a (maieb)^ Buddenly 

a emalJ clod of earth dropa near the hoaie-brei^ker • rhia ia ihe neol^ (piooe of eaitli thrown ast n. 
warning of impeiiding danger}. He lookA round m alam tiiid huari the whimpered woi^id 
*■' kajj^ chSmd^ I (a Jit ia looking). Tiiia mterropTioa m hia tjaimt (throniig) he f^ela to ho 
□inift inopportune. Bn feele etiU more ill at eane wbea he hears another hoarse whisper '* tkip 
jA (liidfi jooreelf), hoji ” fget to oua tide). He back ** kn^nkaT kar (thr.*w a clod of 

earth), fiStA lai all (trat biin m kill him) anil enicrgRt from the hernec. The (theft) 
not pixMpere<i. The two thieves flae bjr di^EfreuI ways to their hornet^ and n^xt dny diteo^s with 
frreat astonishnient^ bordering on iiicrednlitj, a report which bae got ahread that a has 

be?n attached hj two Chflh|4 cAAw^m (thieves) w'ho wore engagiHl in Idili (robberj)^ and Haa 
almost gnyA (died). 


affsi. 


Tht* SasiK are a well-known crintiml trilje, who, likft theChaliTaffp are mostly found in 

the Panjah. The Survey more fortunate in re^rd t^> 
theiJi, and, in addition to the iiiformation obtained by it, 
there are alfso the various papers on the tribe by Dr* Gndu\me Bailey, who hajj made it a 
si)ecial study. The SSsts are trilingiial. They sj^eivk tlie geueral langu^ie i>f their 
siirroundinijs, and have also twti dialector one, the ordinary S5si wbieb they use amongst 
themselves, and the other the oriminal tlialeet. In the Pan jab, the ordinary dialect in a 
corrupt mixture of Hindostani and PaiSJiibl* together with a few forma lK>m>wed 
from Western Pahari or RfijasthBuh DIflewbore it more nearly ap|iroacheii corrupt 
IlindoetAni. The criminal arpot differs from the ordinary dialetrt only in tlie use of 
secret words. These are very numerous, and make the tao^^ua;^ quite uniutelligible to 
an outsider. Some of these words seem to }n borrowed from other lan.^unges, Dmvidian 
and Tudo'Aryan. Many of them are found also in other ai>;Qtii. In other cases letters 
are prefixed or suffixed to common words, so as to dis 3 :uisc them, as, for instance, when 
they say tufethi for tho Pafijahi ifMhl, an eye, or in dkor for do, two* Or initial letters 
may lie changed as in n^uhhi^d for IdknS or d^kla^dt to see. These chaiigeH will fie 
familiar to Emrlish renders from memories of their childish games* and it can re^idily he 
understood what confusion they nmke in a lan^^^mige, even when the grammar* as in fclm 
ciasa of S^i, is but slightly chan.^ed. 


The Kolhatis are a trilie of rope-dancers and tumblers in the Bombay PrcsJdeneyi 

Berar, and the Hyderzilj^id St4ite. Mtiny of the women are 
prostitutes, tliO trilie claims to be related to the S^sls, and 
this is home out by their argot, which elofioly resembles that of that trilie. 


K^UiA^L 


Gorodi. 


The Gftrodifi are a wanderin!? tribe of jmillers in the Belsianm district of Bombay. 

They are said to be i^ftiisalmansi, hut their religion sits very 
lightly on them. Their arfiot in a imxtvirc of Dravidian and 
Tndo-Aryan, the latter being representetl by fonns sometinu^ Hiiidoatani, sometimes 
B&iasth&m. and sometimes Maratiu, Tn addition, as in SSsI, they have many disjjntsed 
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vords, the nieaDiDg of 'which is uniDteliigible to an outsider, Tbo nuoiher of speakers of 
this argot is uukno’wu. 

The :ily an wales are a tribe also found in Belgautn. Little is knouTi about them, 

but they seem ostensibly to be Tagtant blacksmiths. Tlicy 
aiyfinwaie. ^ argot iMiscd on Hindostini and on Bajasthani-Guja' 

rati, with a number of secret and disguised 'ivords. Here and there we also come across 
Bra vidian wortls. The number of sjiealiers is unknown. 

'llie KaBjars are a vagrant tribe. Some of them have taken to a settled life, but 

most of them live in the forests, where they live on what 
Zufljuri. manufacture forest products 

which they sell to their more civilized neighbours. Their occupations a re thus sufficiently 
various. Amongst other things they make mate, baskets, fans, leaf platters, and the 
like. They have almost the monopoly of the collection of the fragrant Hask-has grass, 
and, as stone^cutteis, they make the grinding stones found in every Indian house. 
Their princijial home is in the United Provinces. They speak the language of their 
neighbours, but have also their argot, called Kalijari. It is a mixed form of speech, mainly 
based on Eastern Kajestbanl, but ijartly on some Dm vidian language. It has also, as 
elsewhere, a number of secret or disguised ’nurds. 


The Nats are a tribe of acrobats, dancers, prostitutes, and lbieves, who are found in 

considerable numbers ail over northern India and the north 
of the Deccan. In Bihar and the United Provinces they are 
recognized as jjoasessiiig, like other similar vagrant tril>ea, a secret argot, and probably 
this is also the case elsewhere. It is a mixture of Eindost^iii and Rfijasth&ni, and, aa 
usual, has a Ijirge number of secret and disguisetl worfls. The Isasis is probably Rijas- 
thAnl, as forms peculiar to that language appear in ]jarts of India where that language is 
unknown to the geneml population. 

The Doms u’re a tribe of great antiquity, and proljahly of Dravidinn origin. They 

are numerous all over India north of the Deccan, and in 
greatest number in Bengal, Bihar, and the United Provinces. 
They are of special interest l^ecause the word ‘ ROni,’ the name used for a Euroi^eau 
Gipsy, is almost certainly the same word carried to the west. They have varied occupa¬ 
tions. They supply fire at cremations and act as executioners. Others are scavengers, 
and others liave taken to basket and cane working. In the Himalayan districts they have 
gained a fairly rcsi,>ectable position as husbandmen and artisM^ns, while tlie u'atidering 
Magahiya Dorns of Bihar are professional thieves. On the other bimd, in north-western 
India, Dorns occupy a good pOHition as professional minstrels, and it was professional 
minstrels of this part of India who are said by Persian historians to liave migrated into 
Persia, and ttience, as Gipsies, into Syria and Europe. It in the disreputirble Magahiya 
Dorns of Bihar who have been identified as ])o&sessing a secret argot. As stated aia>ve, 
they are notorious thieves and liad characters, who will not cultivate or do honest lalmur 
if they can help it. The women are uo Ijetter thmi the men. As a cover they do 
occasional Ijiwketwork, bnt their true occupation is that of a spy and disposer of stolen goods. 
Some of their methods of concealing stolen goods have the merit of ingenuity, but baldly 
of decency.' The argot of these people is based on the local dialect of Bihdri (usually 
* A* » TBrngiitmte who bu haA tnASj cf thw people before hisOj. t cftn ^th 
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Bhojpun) with a mixture of RJjastham and Hinduatani. The proaence of Hiaddstanl 
is easy to esplum. but not that of Eajaathftnl, unle^^s the tribe once lived in Bjijputana. 
In addition to this, there is the usml copious supply of secret and of dis^iised words. 
The latter, in their principles of formation, differ in no way from those of other ar^ote, 
■K'hile many of the secret words are common to all vagrant tribes. 

The JIalara are a vagrant tribe of moulders in brass found in Gbota Nagpur. 

Unlike Dorns they are not, as a trilje, professionnl critninaJs. 
The ordiniiry language of that country is the Naginirih 
dialect of JJihari, and the Malars have an argot which is simply a slang Uised upon it. 
These people do not seem to employ any strange or secret words, but content themselves 
with disguising Nagpuria words by the ordinary methods of prefixing and suffixing lettere 
which we have observed elsewhere. 

The Qa^is are professional butchers, and ate found all oi.’er India, except in the 

Madras Presidency and the extreme south. They are most 
numerous in the United Provinces and in the Panjab, 
They have a trade language of their own, which is an argot of the usual kind. It m 
hwk on Hindostani. rdth a mixture of local words. The disguising consists piiucipally 
in the use of strange or secret words. The disguising of common words by additions 
before or at the end is much more rare than in the argots we have hitherto considered. 
It is worth mentioning that among the strange expressions used by them are the Arabic 
words for the numemls. 

SikalgSri is the argot used by the Sai^ialgdrs or armourers. As becomes their pro¬ 
fession most of them are found In Rajputana, but the only 
eut.iBSri. locality from which a SikalgSri argot has been reported ia 

the Bombay District of Belgaum. There the secret argot is based on Gujarati or BhBi. 
The ordinary means are employed. There nre a certain number of secret words, and 
ordinary woWs are dUguised by prefixes or suffixes, or other methods of deformation. 

The Gulsjulifts are a vagrant non-Aryan tribe found in the Hazaribagb District of 

Chota Nippur, They are few' in nnmlier, and live by hunt- 
Guigtiifa. teaching monkeys to dance, selling drugs, begging, and 

petty thieving. They have an argot of the usual description containing secret and dis- 
cTiised words! In intercourse with outsiders they emi>loy the ordinary language of the 
locality. 

Leaving the Gipsy languages, we come to Burushaski or Khajuua, which is spoken 

by the brave tribes who inhabit Hunza Nagar and the 
BuvaahMki. neighljouTing country on cur extreme Xorth-Westem 

Pront-ier. The nnmljer of speakers is unknown. Hitherto) it has remained a riddle 
among languages. No philologist has as yet satisfactorily succeeded in placuig it uuder 
any rwognized family of speeches. One gentleman ^ has, it is tnie, claim^ to be aide 
to class it as a ' Silierio-Nubian ’ tongue, but he offered no proof of bis statement, 
although the name has the doubtful advantage of being uuintelligible to everyone except 
its inventor. I myself have comiiared it with nearly every other known Asiatic 
language, and have failed to find any certain congener, though here and there a 


* Clarke, in /"rfiitR 
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resemblsnce in vocalinlnry has sbtrletl tiie on more than one ivild-}»noae chase. The 
nearest tilings to certainty to nriiich T have ever attaine<l has been an imjiression that 
there may possihly lie a distant connexion with the ilu^da lan^inx^es; but 
I have never succe^eti in iiersnading myself that this is actually the case, Half 
a century after the publication of the Silierio-Kubum tbeorj', an American scholar, Mr* 
P. L. Barlwur,’ has offei'ed a theory which leads in the same direction. He liiuiself does 
not put it foru’ard as proved, but rather as indicating lines for future investi^ition, and 
it is verj' proliahle that further iiujuiries in this dim^tion may ultiniately solve the 
problem. He looks upon Bnrushaski as a reinnant of a language spoken in northern India 
l>efore the Arj'an invasion. IfVe have seen that the Mu^diS languages are nov' confined 
to the hilJa south of the Gaugefic plain, but tiiat traces of languages of the wime 
family are foiuid in the Lower Himalaya so far west as Kauaw'ar in the Pan jab.* Mr. 
Barbour’s theory assumes an ancient forrn of this ^tnndS speech (possibly oonttiminated by 
l>mvidian) more widely spread over iiortbern India, and in existence at the time of the 
Aryan invasion. Some three tbousimd ymra ago, one set of its speakers w'ere driven 
north by the Aryans into the fnsbiesses of the Hiiultiknsh and hiive had an isolated 
existence there ever since, during which time their language hiw developed on its own 
lines.^ Others, Iwfore the advancing tide of Aryan immigration, took refuge in the hills 
north and south of the Granges, and became the Mundas and their cognate brethren of 
the lower Himalaya, t have here given my account of Mr. Barbour’s theory, not in his 
own words, but as it has been filtered through my bmin; and hence, possibly, I may have 
1(1 is re presented it, or may have laid stress on points which to him mny have l>een less 
important. Moreover, wliat I have given is merely a condensed summary of whi\t lie 
luia expressed with much detail and with a consideration of Dravidian elements of 
the population w'hich, for the sake of simplicity, I have omitted. 

Burushaskl has many names. The neighbouring races call it Qiajumi; the Nagar 
I»e(iple call it TnHhkuu, and the Yarkandis Kunjuti. The dialect spoken in Yaain »md 
the neighbourhood is known as Warshikwfir. The language has a fully conjugated verb 
w'ith two numbers and three persons, and its most characteristic feature is the extremely 
frequent uiw made of prouoQiinal prefixes, bo as sometimes greatly to alter the apissimnce 
of a word. Thus ‘ my wife ’ >s tim hut ‘ thy wife ’ is fftts ;' to make him ’ is etas; ‘ to 
make you ’ is mainaritae if you are a gentleman, but- matas if yon are a lady. 

Finally there are tbe languagoa of the Andaman islanders. These do not fall 

within the pundew of the Survey, and I have notbiiig to add 
AndamiMM. knowledge concennug them. PhilologisU have not 

yet succeeded in connecting them with any recogniaed family of speech* They are nil 
agglutinative, making free use of jirefix, infix, and suffix, and are adapted only to the 
expression of the more simple ideas. Abstract ideas arc almost lieyond their power of 
expression, and meaning is eked out by the free use of gesture. 

* In tlie Amtr^an Onemtal Smttjsfi Vol. Xhl (tPil)p pp- 64 

» Thi i\aX liurniliu^l wutdj *rt fooai id the Dinik -bowi thit it w\uk once been »|H^keTi wr & 

ranch wader ami than thftt by iti pMiD.t tubiUt. Ifj fcn I beiseTJi the l>Ardic l^n^aage* repreftfnt the epeeirb at nn 

independml Aijm InTHiitMj tbe imrtK oifffr the Bindaknih^ we eaa &i^fuine tbet tbe »p«Bben of tbe aMienl; pmto- 
Ung'qiipe WTC but dn^en north lata what ii now the Dard oountry by ih# Aiyaai trim the weitp inJ tWt fobcf- 
qaently ilifaderi frua* tbe aoxth enterti coBiitnr. and either Mtied minoajr tbeaip or drore them falo tbo etHI 

laorr mheK tbgry are ni;>w fouad- 
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CHAPTER XVn - CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

WitU these languages of the Andaman b we complete oiir survey of the tongues spoken 
TJiBMoawD indiAn veroa. in India—a W of contnists, nowhere more evident than 
ottiara. whcu w© approach the cousidemtion of its vernaculars. There 

are languages whose phonetic rules prohibit the existence of more than a few himdred 
words, and that caimofc express what are to us the commonest and most simple of ideas; 
and there are others with opulent vocabularies, rivalling English hi their copiousness 
and in their accuracy of idea-connotatiou. Thei-e are languages every word of which 
must be ti monosyllable, and there are others with words in which syllable is piled on 
syllable, till the whole is almost a seutence in itself. There are languages which know 
neither noun nor verb, and whose only grammatical feature is eyntax; and there are 
others with grammatical systems as completely worked out as those of Greek or Latin. 
There are languages with a long historical past reaching over thirty centuries; and there 
are others with no tradition whatever of the past. There are the rude languages of the 
naked savages of Eastern Assam, which have never yet been reduced to writings and 
dhere are languages with greiit literatures adorned by illustrious poets and contain iug 
some of the most elevated deistie sentiments that have found utterance in the East. There 
are languages, capable in themselves of expresring every idea, which are nevertheless 
burdened with an artificial vocuhulary borrowed from a form of speech that has been 
dead for two thousand years ; and there are others, eqnahy cjipahle, that disdain such 
fantastic crutches, and every sentence of which breathes the rei'k of the smoke from the 
homesteads of the sturdy peasiiutry that utters it. TJiere are iiarts of India that recall 
the confusion in the Land of Siiinar where the tower of old was built, in which almost 
each pettv group of trilMvl villages has its own separate language j and there arc great 
plains, thousands and tens of thousands of miles in area, over which one language is 
spoken from end to end. 

And over all there broods the glamour of eivstern mystery. Through all ive hear 
the inarticulate murmur of post ages, - of ages when the Aryans wouderwl with their 
flocks across the rivers of Mesopotiimiu; when the Indo-Chinese had not yet issuetl from 
their home on the Yang-tse-kiaug; when some prehistoric Indian Tcucer dired to lead 
his companions across the Bengal Bay to Indonesia; and perba|w when there existed the 
Lemurian contiuent where now sweep the restless waves of the Indian Ocean. 

Light comes from the East, but many years must yet lie pjissed in unremitting 
quest of knowledge before we can mevittibly difitinguisli it from tbe false dawn that is but 
a promise and no reality. Hitlierto scholars have busied themselves with the tongues 
and thoughts of ancient India, and have too often presented them its illustrating the India 
of modern times. But the tnie modem India will never l>e known to us till the 
light in the West has l>eau reflected back on the hoi>OB, the fears, the beliefs, of the three 
hundred and twenty millions who inhabit it at the present day. Eor this, an accurate 
knowledge of the vernaculars is necessary, a knowledge not only of the collognial 
languases.but also, when they exist, of the literatures too commonly decried aa worth- 
leas, but uhich one who has studied them and loved them c<ui confidently iiflirm to be no 
mean nossesaion of no mean land, 
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IMoetfl of tha StlrT«7. 
Iixoona pl«t« ca 


No one is more t'oiisoloiis of the defit'iencies of this Sor^'oy thmi lie who has twcn 

fesjioiisiltie for its euiKluct. To l>egin with, altlioii^h railed 
the Lin^idstio Survey of Imlm, la»*fre tmct® of iiidta are 
altosiether imrepreeeutefl in its pti^es, mid the biif'iuifp^s of 
the States of llydemlmd and Mysore and of tiic ftreat Provinees of ^radras and of Birnna 
have received only the most cursory notice. This was the result of circamstanc'ea for 
which I vv<is not resjionaihle, and I ean do no more tbini c.viiress my rooret for the fact. 
So far as Burma is coneenied, I rejoice that an inde]x;iideut Linguistic Survey of that 
Province is now 1>eins uiwiertaken under the e«ijahle su)jerititondciice of Mr. L. P. Taylor 
of the Indian Bdueutional Service. In the jireseut Siin ey, the nutnerous Tiido-CIiinese 
lau^ua^s siioken in the Province of .lUsain received full attention, hut any aA-count of 
them was necessarily incoinjilete, so lonjr n-s the cognate forms of sjjeceh eiTi|doyed in the 
iidjacetit Burma remainetl uneiamincd, Indeiiendently therefore of the priietical aid 
which the Linijuisitic Survey of Burma will contribute to the Governnicut of that Province, 
it will also enable those interestetl iti hinguaKes generally to study the Indo-Chjneiui 
languages of India as a whole. When that Survey is completed, it will be possible to 
compaui the BftiA of western Assaai with the Lolo of castem Burina, and the Khasi i.f 
Shillong with the Takiog of Amherst beyond the Gulf of MartJihun, May I express the 
hope that at some future time a similar Survey ivUl be held of the languages of l^ladras 
and of the States of the Deccan which have not been dealt with in these pages. 


The reader who may have to consult the vohitnes of this .Survey will no doubt 
^ regret, as I do, the absence from its ijoges of any reference 

Fbonatla Deald*nU. -n ^ , 

to the importfint subject of iihonetics. Mlieu the hun-ey 
was begun that science was in its childhood. It was liardly known in IndLi, and, even 
in Eiiroiw, it Ixad not yet succeeded in producing an aljihahetic system I’lifinble of 
rcpi’esenting all ixwsihle sounds which had been universally adopted by general consent, 
•At the present daj% the state of affairs is very different, and the aljdialjet of the Inter- 
iiational Phonetic Association is now familiar to every serious student of langiuige. An 
idoal inquiry into the various modern languages sjH'>ken in Indiii would require that 
every venmcular word quoted shciilri l»e UTitten in that script, and with its help wu 
should then lie able to tell exactly how esveh wonl in each dialect k pronounced. But 
its correct uinployment is within the [lOwer only of trained phoneticians, and, oven if nt 
the time the sjiotdmens of this Survey were )>eirig preimretl it had been in use in India, 
its employment would have licen tlangeroue. Except for one or two htnguages, such, for 
instance, as Bengali,‘ no Indian foriii of sjwecli of the present day has been the object 
of the iitH.-essary' detailed and niinitte study, and it is often im]iossilde to say what are 
the exact souuds which are to lie represented in written form. Tn this Survey, most 
of the nuiterials have either been received from govemmeut oDkiaLs who,—however 
familiar with the piactical use of the dialects on which th^ reported they may have 
been,—did not pretend to he skilled jihoneticiaiis, or else have lieen collecteil from hooks, 
by many iiuthors wjiich gave no real i»rticiilars regarding the KOiinds ret^onled in them, 
in such etxses all that we can hoja* for is an aiiproximate representation, which may 
IT may not he accurate, of the various sounds, and here the use of phonetic script. 


* r K* ClifttUTji*- article oi* PAwtir* iaj ih* * BulMb of the School of Oneii*»l * Yol* 
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would pivc the reailer a false sonee of security that mijflit easily lead him astray. As it 
is obvious that one system must vised throughout, the siiecimens in this Survey liavo 
all been recorded in an alphalnst iiased on the wcU-kiiown onifial syebsm employed 
in India for the transliteration of Indian woiib. This is the system with which all 
government officials are fanuliar. and which they can l*e tnisted to employ correctly. 
The record 'f sonnils so made is, as I have said, confessedly a mere ap]>rci-viniation, but, 
as it is oousistent with itself, it may be used with some confidence as a foundation for 
further inquiries into jihonetic niceties. 


After all that can be said in its favour, the Survey is hut a representation of the 

written word, nor could tills lie much improved for the lay 
OTAmophoiie Record#. reader by tlie most accurate and most scientific of phonetic 

transcriptions. Unless the subject is in metre, no system of siielUn^ can convey t** the 
reader those nuances of expression which j'ive its life to each word and adjust it to its 
prosier relationship to its fellows in a sentence. The same man may pronounce the same 
word ia a sli^^htiy ditferent manner each of ten times in half as many minutes, and cadi 
time the sUirht difference uill ^ive it a lUffcrent shade of meunin!;. Nevertheless, in 
sjielUng, eavdi of these different enunciations is represented liy the same letters. Moreover, 
the written wortl ifives no record of the emphasis laid on jwirticuiar syllabtes or on the 
general cadence, or swiu^, of each sentence, although the custom in rej^anl to these 
differs in every lani^uagc. I have poiatetl out above ^ how the order of a speaker's 
thoughts differs from nation to nation, and liow this uiflucnces lanf'uaj'e in the order of 
the words employed by him in a sentence. But that is not the only effect of the onler 
of the s^ieaker’s tlion^'ht. It also exercises an imiiorLaut influence on the ctulence of each 
phrase, so til at the natural cadence of, say, an Enj^bsh plira.se differs widely from that 
of any Indian lang-uago. Now, for mutual inteiU^^ibiUty, the correct repn^sentatinu of a 
^dirasc with ils ]iro|jev cadence is a]l-im{iortanf. \ familiar example of this is the coiw* 
of an Knindislimaii siicakiuj^ Benipili. On his arrival in India lie may j^iossibly eiieak 
the lJinc;uai'e with jierfect verbal corrci'tncss Aud with fair pronunciatidii; yet, if ho 
addresses the simplest sentence to a villager, lie will find it a common ex^iericnec to 
receive as a reply, ' Sfdiib, 1 do not understand E>i"lisU,’ The man has no idea of bein^ 
impertinent, nor is he w'antinj; in intelligence. Xf he hiul ^rasiicd the fact tluit be was 
]>c:d^ aildressed in Bengali, he would have kiion n the meaning of every word iitteml to 
him. Bui he is more or less flusicred by the white face of the stianger, and all that his 
slow mind apprehends is that lie has bi^eo siKifcen to in an unfa mi liar cade net?,— huiI not 
in that of bis own language. Without attompliiig to itlentjfy the seimraie words of his 
questioner he couples this strange sentence-melody with tUo white faer, and jumps to 
the conclusion tliat he Is |>cing oitdressed in English. 


This jmrticular defect of the written word as a repr' seiitation of siH'iicli is remeilietl 
hy the use of a gramophone or phonograph . \Vitb one of these, even if its pixmunciatioii 
of a iiarticular word or of a jiarticuLir letter is not clear, the empliasisHiid melody of each 
aoDtence isalways reproduced with perfect eomictencc. Eor this tCJ^u,—a* a supplement 
to the Survey,—arraiigements have lieen mode with several of the Provincial Gove in ments 
ftnil ivlLh cerbiiu of the Siatca of India for the prei»imtion of gramophone rBcords of 
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passages in tlwf prineipal limgiuiges sjioteii within their respective jurisdictions. At 
the time of writing (April, 1921) these reconls have l)een received from the 
following Governmenta ;"Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Burma, the Central Prov^ 
inces, Delhi, Madras, and the United Prorincefl of Agra and Oudh, and others 
are under preparation or have heen promised- Altogether 218 records, ilUistrat" 
ing 97 languages and dialects have been prepared,’ and have been placed within the 
reach of students by the presentation of complete sets to the India Office Lihrary, the 
British Museum, the Royal ^laiatic Society, the School of Oriental Studies, the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, the University Libraries of Cambridge, Dublin, and Edinburgh, and 
(in Paris) the Institut de Prance. 


These records have more than once been publicly exhibited in London, and have 
excited considerable attention in circles devoted to the serious study of Indian langua¬ 
ges. But their usefulness baa not stopped there. Properly preimred gramophone 
records render invaluable aid in teaching any language. A gramophone will repeat 
with perfect accuracy any passage, long or short, over and over again, without raising 
any objection, while a human teacher is human and possesses a throat that soon, like 
his patience, hoeomes exhausted. So useful have these records that have been prepared 
for the Linguistic Survey proved themselves, that certain of them now form parts of 
the language courses laid down in tlris country for the instruction of Selected Candidates 
for the Indian Civil Service. 


With one group of exceptions, all Indian words have, from beginning to end of 
BpeUiH* of proper Survey, been spelt on the system above described. 

ofp«r«onH. iVlJ the exceptions are proper names. When the name of 

a person is mentioned, and is known only as written in an Indian character, I iiave 
transliterated it like any other vernacular word. But, if he is alive at the present 
day and writes his name himself in English style, I follow the spelling used by him, 
on the principle tliat every person has the right to . decide how bis own name should 
1)0 spelt. Thus, if a gentleman calls himself ‘ Bonnerjee I write bis nume so, 
although he himself might, when using Indian characters, write it ‘ Vandyopidhydya 
or, if he signs himself * Jeejeebhoy,' I do not call him " Jijibhai.' 

The question of proper names of places is more difficult. There occur in the 

Survey hundreds of names of to wns or villages, the correct 
Of piAeea. spelling of which either is uncertain, or has been conven¬ 

tionalized. Regarding the latter, there need be no hesitation. Even in the most 
meticulously scientific u'ork, no one would dream of writing ' Ealikata ’ for ‘ Calcutta * 
or * Kanhpur ’ for * Cawnpur .* But the question of how to deal with the names of 
those less known places, the spelling of which is uncertain, is not so easy to answer. 
The difficulty lies chiefly in regard to diacritical marks. In most parts of India it is 
not customary to aim at the accuracy achieved by their use. People, for instance, 
write ‘ GarhwaU* not * Garhural,' and ‘ Shahalffld,' not ' Shahabad.’ In other parts, 
.such as Bombay, diacritical marks are more frequently employed in official publica¬ 
tions, while, again, elsewhere, as in the Province of Madras, other and independent 
principles prevail. The correct spelling of moat Indian place-names is, it is true, 
given in the Imperial Gazetteer, but this was not publislied till IftOB, when a largo 
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part of tbia Survey bad already been imblished. It iras manifestly unaclviaable to 
write some place-names witU full diacritical marks, aad others without them, and 
therefore, m dealing with place-names, I have, save in exceptional eaatjiSj followed the 
present custom of the greater part of Northern India, and have altogether avoided 
using them. 

It is unnecessary to slate that the whole value of the Survey depends upon its 

accuracy. Do the stjecimeiiH, a a reconlcd, truly renreseift 

Aacuimcv of Besnlts, , ~ i"' ^ 

the forma or speech or which they purport to he examples? 
To this I cau answer that, taken as a whole, I believe they do. More than ordinary 
precautions wore taken to attain this object. No pains have l)een spared in endeavours 
to clear up doubtful points. My oorrcspondenco in this respect has been very large, 
and has sometimes had unexpected results. That there are errors here and there, and 
that some specimens are less valuable than others, is freely admitted ; a uniformity of 
excellence would be an ideal im^mssible of attaiiiment; but, if we consider the souroct 
from which the translations came, it >vilt he evident that in each case the chances of 
fair correctness having been achieved were considerable. The great majority ol 
specimens were prepared either by Indians whose native language it was that was 
being illustrated, or else by nuasionaries who lived in daily and hourly contact with 
the illiterate people that spoke it. Others, again, were prepared by members of my 
own service, including many personal friends in the ripeness of whose knowledge I 
bad the fullest conhdence, and who had made special studies of the speeches of wild 
tribes to whom reading and writing were unknowTi, There were, of eourae, exceptions. 
Especially, in the case of some Indian contributors there was exhibited the cousiatent 
lodian preference for uniformity and for what was deemed correctness of speech. 
Some felt pain in putting into a written character, upon wliich they looked with 
reverence, the uncouth language of an unlettered peasant, and took pains to prune its 
luxuriance, to eradiesate weeds of vulgarity, and to present to my view a garden, too 
elegant in its eymmetry, A few even refused to write down at all the barbaiouB 
w'ords they heard, and offered to me aa a specimen of the speech of an ignorant rustic 
a version of the Farahle of the Prodigal Son in fanltlc.*!® Persismiaied Urdu or Sanskrit- 
ized Bengali. A few* of such even passed through the sifting to which nil specimens 
were subjected by the local authorities before they reached me, but were readily 
recognized, and correspondence soon put matters right. My principal source of safety 
was, however, the great number of specimens received. As previously stated, there were 
several thousands of these, and for most languages there w'as a large choice available. 
No one could read and study all these,—and every single one of them received my 
careful personal scrutiny,—^without gaining considerable experience in weighing values, 
and ayifrir for what ivas genuine and wlmt was not. This, I confess, was a subjective 
test; but I used it, I hope, with discretion in selecting what specimens should he and 
what should not be printed. The great thing was that in most cascM I was able bo .select, 
and was not compelled to accept unc|uestioned whatever 1 received from my informants. 
For languages w'ith which I was myself familiar, for dialects acquired in the long 
cold-weather evenings chatting over camp-fires with the village greybeards oi listening 
to village bards, I was naturally in a peculiarly favourable position; and the experience 
so gained was invaluable to um in estimating the wortJi of contriliutions couched in 
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forius of i^yeedi kuow'n lo me only from books or not known bo me at all. I tlierefore 
feel some confidence in oiferiog tbe pagcH of this Survey as forminsf, on the whole, a 
iruthful ihctuve of tbe Ittoguagca a|M>k«n over a large part of India* That 1 shall 
welcome criticisms and corrections goes without saying. To quote I he words of 
.Sir Thomas Hrow nc,*— 

Weiigh Dot io i»cab« Iff ihj own but lot the JtidgiiU?rLt of Jndidonb ]m tlw 

of thj Merit* ^ 'Twere but h civil piiwo of from^flfiCenc^jr to SEifftr tbetu to bloep 
^ who ff fliilil not wftbq, to let tbem rvat in th&iT eaceritw, nor hf difibeDt or opposition to Hiagger 

tbt^ir coni* ntmentw. 

Such as thev are, 1 lay these volumes as an offering before the India tliat was 

long my home, and that has itself hail a Ijome in my heart 
ihftSnmcf the watter. for more Uiiut half a century. It was to me a memorable 

day wlien in iSfiS my bimoured teacher. Professor Bobert Atkinson, introduced u^e 
10 the Sanskrit alpbabf't in what soon hecame to me his fauiBiar rooms in Trinity 
Oiillcge, Dublin. Five years later, as, full of bo|ie, I was bidding him farctt'cll before 
starting for India, be laid this ta^k upon me, and with the entbusiasm of yontli I 
gladly undertook it. Tbroughout my active life among the people whom soon I 
leamed to love, his ijorting iujunetion was ever present to my mind, and urged me 
to devote such time as I could Pimte from olficial duties to pt>?jiaration for its accomp¬ 
lishment. Twenty years later came tlie opporl unity, and tlie privilege of conducting 
this Survey became mine. For mo personally thew^ years of preparation were by no 
means without proKt. I have liecn granted a vision of a magnilicent Hteraiurc enshriii- 
ing the thoughts of great men, from generation to generation, through three thousand 
veare. I have beee able to stroll through enchanted gardens of poesy, beginning with tlie 
happy, care free, hymns of the Vfedae, continuitig through great epics, through the magic 
of the Indian drama and the consamumti* word-wdtehery of Kalidasiv, through the lyric 
poetry of the Indian reforuudion, through the btnrt-niclody of Tulasi Das, dow n to the 
jewelled disfeichs of BiharlDoL Truth have 1 gathered from many a tree of knowledge,— 
from the ripe Pandit, strong in bis monism, acute in thought, crystal clear in liis exposi¬ 
tion, and from tbe simple peasant ehnttingiri his rude patois ntiderthnvillagielrctvsieepctt 
ill the deepest stiperstifcion, 3 'et quick with a living faith in the fatherhood of God 
tlial would put to shame 111 any a professing Christian, Hidden under religiosity have 
I found religion, hidden under legend history', w istlom have J found in the jJtoverbs 
.tf the unlettered herd. Here and here did India bolp me‘how can I help India? 
This is a question that w-e Westi>rners who liave gone to India in IJie service of His 
Jtajestj' have each in bis own way done oiir lieat to answer. Among us have been 
great ad minifilm tors, great soldiers, gnat scliolars, great teachers, masters of tJie art of 
healing. There have lieen diversitit*s of gifts, but the same epirit,—a spirit of devo¬ 
tion to duty, of love for and sympathy with the millions amid wliom our lot n iis cast. 
My own share in the endeavour to answer it bos boon a very smalt one, but if this 
durvey should help to bring India nearer to the W'oat, I sliall fed that my efforts 
have not been utterly in vain. 

To record my Uiaiiks U* cacli of those who have bel}ied rue in this ivork would 
^ , require a volume in itself. To the many members of rav 

TtwaUtfor b«ip. I ... * * 

own sen'ice, to the generous missionaries, and to others who 
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have spnrefl no time and no trouble in providing me with specimens or in solving dtffi- 
enltics, I owe a heavy debt of ingratitude, tn eatli rase their names have been recorded 
at the heads of the specimeua eontrihuied by them. If I Iiore refer to tbetu ns a whole, 
and not name by name, they will nnderatand that this bas been done with no thought 
of making the debt of ligiit nceouut, I must, however, make an exeeption in favour of 
oT-e n:ime—that of the Reverend G, il&calister. At the instance of His Highness tiie 
Maharaja of Jaiimr, this gentleman himself carried out a survey of the mnny dialects 
spoken in that State. Tiie book' in which the results of his inquiry were recorded is a 
veritable storehouse of Folklore, and must always lie indisijem^ble to anyone who deBiree 
to beconn' fnmitiar with the language of Rajpntaua. 

Of those brought into more immedinte contact with myself, 1 nmst first of nil record 
loy oblipitions to Rai Bahadur Gouri Kanta Boy, who was my Hcail Assistant while I 
was in India and for some years afterwards. He was resiionsiblo for the coUeoiion, 
nrrnngeraeut, and copying of the tbousand.s of specimens that were received during the 
earlier stages of the Survey- Through bia moat efficient suiierintendence of an office 
containing clerks of various nationalities and capabilities, the preliminary stages of the 
Survey moved steadily and uniformly to completion. He finished a long and honorable 
service under the Govern luent of India as Superintendent of tlie office of Uic Punjab 
Disorders Committee, in the year 3921, 

To luy friend and collaborator Prolessor Stcn Konow* it ia difficult for mo to I’ctiuer 
sufficient acknowledginont. For nearly three years (lOrtfito 1902) we worked together, 
side by side, in the same room, and inauy a page of tbe volumes written during that 
perlod'beare uaackuowlodged traces of bis inspiring help. After his retuin to his home 
in Kristiaiiia he continued still to place at my disposal all the iwwei's of his dear 
intellect and of his erudition. As explained in tlie varion-s prefaces, a large i>art of the 
Survey has come directly from Me peu, and I should deeply I'ogret if the credit for these 
sections was not fully attributed to him.* 

Since Professor Konow's return to florway in my assistant has been 

Mr. E. H. Hall, to whose constaut assiduity 1 oiimot avoid recording a word of recog¬ 
nition. Endowed with a remarkable facility for acquiring a familiarity witli every 
orienlal written character employed between Persia and Siam, he has been a most 
efficient proof-reader, and few misprints have escaped his notice. The originals of nearly 
all the maps in the different vjluiiies of tlie Survey are also from his pen. To him, and 
to the careful printing r>f the Government of fudia Press, the Survey owtis much freeilom. 
from clerical errors. 

Lust, but liy no means least, comes the recognition of my obligations to my frieuils 
and follow-workers at the head-quarters of the British and Foreign Bible Sociely, and 
l>articularly to Dr. Kilgour, the Editorial Seoretary, and Mr. Darlow, the Literary 
Superlutendent. Nothing can exoeed the syiiquitby and the practical help which they 
constantly accorded to me in the eounM* of my inquirie-s into the history of the 

* Sprrimrnt it/" (ii? Diff-Wip ipol-f* in the Stal^ tff bjf tte KtT* G. Mihaioii 

'Kpti* PrLtf««»p in Oftio tl iiWi!r*Stjf. 

» Hii Vd* ttl, It (a portidtl). and iti (filKln-BiirinATi (DrMTMUiTl 
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Uteraturcs of the Indian languages. Of these literatures Biblical translations form‘an 
important part, and, in the case of manjr less kno\m forms of speech, formed the only 
printed materials aTailable. These were most liberally placed at my disposal, and were 
^en procured for me when not obtainable in Europe. That monument of learning 
and completeness, the Historical Catalogue of Printed Editions of the Holy Scriptures 
jn the Library of the Socletj, by Mr Darlow and Mr. Monle, was a nerer-favling source 
of accurate information, much of which has lieen embodied in the bibliographical 
aeotions of the Surrey, and iivhat better tribute to it can I pay than to end these remarks 
with the colophon, taken from de Lieu’s edition of Revelation,’ which closed that 
magnificent work:— 

lAM VaLE, IcECTOa nYMANlSSlME, £T LABORIBYS XOSTfilS FEYEES, EX QYTBYS SI QYin 
FRYCTYS CAFJS, TOTYM ILL YU OPT. MAXIEOQTE DEO ACOlPTYM RKFABATYR, CYIYS ITTITS 
OLOBLAM BIG SPBCTAJtYS, OTIQTE LAVS BT H0X08 DEBETYR IR SEMPITEEKVM. 
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Addwda Majors 

'Votml nil 11. Simi «r Semi ..403 

GbiPg ®r Mojung i t •.> . *10 

TlngkbiU , ♦ ♦ . .. * . , . I 416 
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Volume III~Part II. 

SIMI OR SEMA. 


Page 232 — 

As iu the Addenda iliuora, I Jmve l>eeji informed by Mr. J. H. HiiHon, C.I.E., 
the author of A Ituditaentarg Grummar of the Semtt Noga Ijanguaget aaid of The Sema 
Nttgaa {Loudon, 1921), that tlie buguage deseiilied in the Survey represents the Laimi 
dialect, which is very different from the language spoken by the greater part of the tribe. 
To the kindness of that genfclemivn I owe the following list of words in the Serna language 
which is iu genemi iwe, 

Mr. Hutton explauis tliat tlie prouiuiciatioii of the vowels varies considembly, not 
only Ijetw'eeu villages, hut Ijetweea individuals. Tlie normal value of a vowel is also 
very illusive, and varies between the long and short quantities. Only where the vowel is 
very deffnitely long or short, have the marks “ for long and ^ for short been used. The 
letter fii indicates the sound of the a in ' pant and, as usual, the mark ' indicates the 
stress accent. 
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STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES IN THE SEMA 

LANGUAGE, 



1 

EugUah. 


l. Opt! 

m 

* 

laki, (tft wunilfi^) kh^^ 

95. Tour 


a 

uSki^mL 

2. Twe 

w 

V 

Idm. 

20. Be . 


IP 


3, Three 

m 

- 

katbn- 

27, or him 


1 

r^- 

4. Four 

m 


bidhi. 

23, Hie 


1 

pa^. 

5. Fit* 

■- 

■ . 

p6ilg9. 

22, They 


i 

a 

p&nop 

6. Six 

m 



SO. Of them 


a- 

pano-^ 

7. Ber&n 

■> 

• 

tdni. 

:il. Their 


e 1 

paaokomi, 

8. Eight 

* 


tAohe^ 

‘iZ Hiiiid 



ac^nmat, (arm and 

aon. 

Kiite 


■ 

lokii. 

33. Font 


• 

ukKp^miihi, (h^ sTid jaot}^ 
akapu. 

10, Ten 


4 

abeifhi f ohu^hi 

34. Noee 


4 

auhikl. 

11. Tweptj 

i 

m 

mxikDp 

35, Eye 


• 

anhjoti. 

Vi, fifty 


m 

Iho 

36, Heath 


- 

nkichL 

13, Handled 


*1 


37. Toetli 



aho. 

14. I - 



ni, ni-je. 

33. Ear 


1 

' akioi. 

15, Of me 

* 


1 

1 e 

1 

1 

i 

39, Hnir 


* 

{ af Arui4) Jina: (of bodf and 
vf liutiwa^t) a tnlll. 

16. Hide 

n 


i'. 

40. Head 


- 

akuteS. 

17. We 


■ 

+^ 
mu. 

41p Tongue 


- 

amlli. 

13. Of ee 

1 

■ - 


4l^ Bell^ 

4 

a 

npfo. 

19. Oar 


* 

niakODii. 

43- Bank 


¥ 

akfcrko. 

20. Thno 


■ 

no. 

44- Iron 


m ■ 

al. 

£1. or thee 

I- 

¥ 

e- 

45. Gold 


m - 

ka r 

22, Thine 

m 


u*. 

46^ BilTOr 

, 

a 

aav 

23. Too . 

■1 

* 

M 

no. 

47, Father 

■ 

a 

Apn« 

24. Of yoa 


’i 

nO'- 

1 

4S. Mother 

4 m 

1 

axA. 












































ScdiL j 

EugUiK 

HimL 

49* jBrotlier » 

- 

1 

(elder) amn; (yonager) 1 
atfiktisn. 

75. Camel . 

- 

1 

>.aa 

50. Sifiter ^ 

■ 

1 

I 

t 

&fnj (ytunffr, if ^ 
tnaftf aobepfu; \ 

(yonngmTf if ipoman 

«^□Aftn£r) ataducpfu. | 

76. Bird 

* 

■’ 1 

aylifcQ. 

5L Mau 


i 

timir 

77. Go . 


- 

gh^O-^ IR-i WU'^a 

52^ Woman * 


- 

totimi* 

II 

78. Eat 


- 

cku-p 

53. Wife 


. ! 

auipfn. 1 

! 7!». Bit . 


- 

Ikftv 

54, Cbnd 


* 

ana, itimK 1 

' 

. 60, Come 


* 

gTr6gbe-+ Egke-. 

55* Sou 


1 

mm. 

1, 

81. Beat 


- 


56. DatigiitAr 



Anu^ blimi^ lUmu 

1 

82. Stand 


* 

«p) 

itboii'. 

57* SUvo 


* 


83. Die 


' 

ti*p ti-wo^j tiB-* 

58, CuUiTutor 


- 

.** 

84. Give 


* 

tau-. 

39, ShephorA 


- 

■ ... 

85. Run 



P^- 

60. God 


• 

Athoflt Timilkoct « IbO't 

86. Up . 


- 

kangti. 

61. Devil 


* 

(ipift'l of th6 €arth} Leg^A- 
mi. 

87. Near 


A 

avile. 

62, Ban 


- 

tA^kinlijA 

eye), 1 

88. Doim 


m 

AAhiliti. 

63. btoon 


* . 

j akkl. 

89. Far 

i 


A 

gbimhAfray ala kttftUA (dii« 
/anf «My). 

64. Stv 


■ 

aj5, Ajfiau. 

! 1 

90. Before , 


* 

AZOUO. 

65. Fire 


* 

j 

1 

9J. Behind , 



aibia. 

•66. Water 


* 

j 

92. Who ? . 


* 

kQ, k55-kia F 

67. House 



jaki. 

93. What P . 

1 

i 



kin t 

•68 Horse 


- 

1 kora H-iud^AtAjii f 

j 

1 

:' 94. Whj P . 


• 

kim-BkiA f 

'69. Cow 



Ambkip 

95. Aud 

( 


* 

*ngwo (rtfieJilWi in fAfl firtt 
oj fi0o fioKTU eauptedjy 
eud* 

70. Dog 

* 


[ At«tt. 

96. But 

a 

- 

f *nia to iftt fftfrA), 

71. Cat 

* 

• 

akuBR. 

97. n . 

- 

a 

(jxirheipld AtcJj* 

72, Cock 

* 

- 

Awu-do 1 ft 9^1 a^A*klmv 

, 96. Tes 

* 

* 

1 

|i 

73. Dock 

- 


1 

i 

|.„ 

1^9* Jflfo e 4 

'l 

# 

■* 

mo. 

74. Ase 

* 

- 

]... 

! 

aOOa AIaa 

a 

- 

myk. 


Sam*— 







































Kbgliib. 

6emk 

1 

EngflUb. 

1 


IOI 4 A father , 

m 

apn. 

,| 

1 126 . A good womaD p 

* 

totimi kevi. 

i«a. Of k fatlwc 

• 

apt! pa^ (prwadifi^ gOMrn* 
ing noun ; father 4« 

- ^ 

apn vile. 

1 129. A bad bar 

* 

apmni kefl:;io^ dptitni 

’IhokenA. 

103. To B father 

* 

130. Good women . 

* 

totimi keri. 

104. Fmni a father 

* 

apn ]o. 

131. A bod girl 


ilimi ^IhokoA^p 

105 P Tffo fathera + 

* 

mpa kiin\ 

132. Good . . 

* 

akevi, alio. 

106. Ffithera 

* 

epo-ao ih4 nn^mlar (* 

Ordinarily ttfed). 

1S3. Bcttfif , t 

• 

hapaa«je hipaa skevi 
{tAw i# than ihnO* 

10^. Of fathers 

- 

apmiS pano-H 

L34. tjiee( 

- 

akevi'D. 

109. To fathers 

* 

aptino vile. 

135. High 

- 

ohakamogbsi- 

109. From fathers » 


' Apuao Id. 

' 

136. H%h«r . 

i 

• 

-je rhakamoghai. 

110^ A datiprbter ^ 


alim]. 

^ 137. Highest . 

- 

chakamoghai-o. 

ill. Of a dan^hter , 

- 

i 

1 

139. A bone . 

- 

kara laki. 

112. Tgadaiighter . 


alimi rila. 

139« A mare 

- 

.pp AotfS no Aorvw,) 

113. From a daughter 

* 

al imi [ 0 . 

140- Moines ^ f 

f 

karo. 

114. T vto daughterB 

- 

alimi kina. 

14L MnTHd » 

- 

... 

115. Daaghtera 

* 

alimi. 

142. A ball . 

* 

ambbi^tsh lakJ^ 

116- Of daughtora 

■ 

aLimi panS^. 

140, A cow 

m 

amifihi-khakhoh laki 

117. To daughters 

* 

alimi rilo. 

144. Balls 


amishi bi-bo ^ 

118. From daughters 


alimi b, 

14S, Cows 

- 

amisbi kh akhoh-o^ 

119 . A good mat) 

h- 

timi keri. 

146. A dcTg p i 

i 

atsi-li lakip 

120. Of a good man 

* 

tlmi kevi pa-/ 

147. A bitoh . 

* 

stsa-ani lakL 

121. To a good man . 

- 

tiMi kevi vib^ 

149, Doga p 

* 

abili-o^. 

122. From a good maa 

- 

timi kerl bp 

149^ Bitches . * 

- 

sbian^D^p 

>23. Two good mea . 

- 

timi koTi kbiL 

150. A he goat 

* 

anjeh'-taa laki. 

124. Good man 

- 

timi kerL 

151, A lamale goat . 

» 

aaje-kbakholi laki. 

125 . Of grod men 

• 

tim! kgvi pano-. ' 

152; Goats 

- 

aajeh-3^. 

126. To good men 


timi keri vile. 

153. A mab door 

■ 

ashe-tsa laki. 

127. From good mm 


timi kert lo> 

,154. A female deer . 

* 

aalie-khakhoh bki. 


^ T1i*h p]ar«l fsriM u«TtcT tlH lin^Ur beUif gHnarmUj' wplapAd Irntwl. 
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I 

EagUsfa. 


165* Daer 

9 

e 


181 We beat . . • nm-aa lie-iiL 

156. I nin 


m 

ntja ft«nL 

163. Tea beat . • ' 

nS-AA hs-ni. 

157. Tbdn art . 


ft 

no ft-ni- 

184. Tbey beat . 

pADo-na bfr-oi. 

156. Ha i* 


ft 

paft^tiu 

185, I beat tPaet Teare) . 

^Dft he-ka (or baWt or 
hfr-keAELA, uni m throu^h^ 






out 

159. We are . 


9 

nln A^nii 

186, Tboa beateat (P«#t 
Ibaee) ... 

bo-kOa 

160. Tooaie . 


ft 

no 

187. He beat CPa#t Trere) 

pA-un ba-tfi. 

161. They are ■ 


m 

pftno 

188. Wo beat (Part Trere) 

iiiii-nA 

162. I was 


1 

Hite 'kCe ! 

189. Ton boat (Pee* Trew) 

ho-ha be^ko. 

J 63. Thou iwaBt 


> 

no 

190, They beat {Pai( Peat*) 

l>aDo-Qa hfi-k^. 

166. He MB 


- 

1 

p*b 

191. 1 niu lieatiog 

liiro b0'fi<fi{+ 

165* We wtfl* 


« ' 

niii A-ke. ! 

103. 1 was beating . 

i-iiA be-ft-pi-ke. 

166. Ton were 


- 

no 

193. 1 hnd beaten 

{No pUp^rfmt form}* 

167. They wore 


V 

pama a-ke. 

194. I may beat 

lie'iii^kTimL 

166. Be . 


- 

a-Iop 

105. 1 iiKaU Wat 

i-pft 

169. To be 


- 

II-. 

106. Tboa wilt Wat 

PD-11A bo-ni. 

170. Being 


* 


197. Ho will beat 

pA-iia be-Die 

171. HaTinii been 


- 

1 

a-pn^sfluOp 

1 

^ 108. We Hball i'oat . , 

1 

iiip-£ia he-oie 

172. 1 may be , 


- 

1 

uije ft^kyeni* 

' 199. Ton will beat . . 

i^D^Dh kC'iii- 

)73. I rhalt be 



iiiyo n^nL 

' 200. They will beat . . 

htj-nk 

174. I ahonld be 


■ 


301. 1 aboald beat . 


175. Bret 

A 


ke-!o. 

1 903. T am beaton 

{No poiiivt »» IM#), 

176. To l)eat . 

* 


be-. 

i 203. I was beaten . * 


177, Breting • 

■I 

i 

. ho-aje. 

' 204. 1 nball he beaten 

*♦ 

[ 

r 

178. Having beaten 

1 

. he-DOf Iie-pnztl, he^puiCiuo, 

1 

(' 205. T gn . . 

^ niire 

176. Ibre* 

ft 


. 1 1 na h^-r\i* 

1 

206. Tliongocst « 

k 

, no WA'Pie 

180. Thott beatoBt 

* 


* no-na b«-m. 

207. He gee* . 

* pft m-ni. 

181. R« beats . 

■ 


, Iw-nA b&-fiie 

1 

* 

: 306. Woigo . , 

%. L ■____ 

, AtS wTi'ni* 

i 
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209p Yon go » 

210. Thej go * • I 

211. I weiit ^ * i 

212. Thoa vr^aiMt » 

213. Ho wani « * * 

214 Wa want 

215^ Yoii want 

216, They went 

217. Go * 

218^ Goinir 

219* Gono . p 

220. Whsii is joni* naine P 

221h How old ia this hone ? 

222, How fur ifl U from 
beio to Kodhtoir F 

223< How manj man am 
tlicm in your father's 
honJW P 

i?24, I buvB walked a long 
wnj tD*d*j, 

;225* The of mj iinclo ia 
tnnrned to bis aister^ 


pano wn-jii. 


niyo wn-ice (or wn-To!* or 
wn-To-lce)* 

no-ua wu-ke* 


pft-na wtt'ke. 


tno-na wa-ko. 


Tif^na wti^ke. 


pono-ua WQ*ke. 


wn^lo. 


wa-aye. 


ko+wn* 


o-aho kft kya ? 


knrii bipa ampbe (^oar) 
j ki je ani kya P 

I blLao-lo Kiiahziiir aIa (rsu^i) 
I Idjo am kyA ? 

o-ptt pA-bi-lo mn fcijo nd 
kjA ? 


inB isbi (/o-^ay) oIa ktln^a 
Uuo^eko ( < ilTLe+t it; 

4 ^gha-p eomfl), 

j-pu pa-mu pa-no pa-cbopf o 
anipfa toTOt (my /afkar’f 
elder brotherU ion hft§ 
liAken hit tf&unger titter 
in iffife}. 


226, In tbo house It the 
saddle of the while 
honw. 

227* Put the saddle opoci 
bxsback. 

228. 1 ha^^^ bonisn hi# sop 

with cmtjj stripei. 

229. Ho is grnzing cattie on 

the top of the hilL 

230« He is sitting on ahoi^s 
under tbat tme. 


His broLber is taller 
than his siEter. 


232. The price of tbat ia 

two mpeea and a 
hall 

233. My father lives in thai 

ninall house* 


234 iiive tbis rapoetobim^ 


236. Take those rupees 
from him- 


23d, Boat hiui well and 
bind liiin with ropes* 

237. Draw water from tbo 
well. 


2^18* Wftlk Itefore me. 


239. Whcisa boy comui hc-^ 
hind jrou t 

2+0, {from whom did joa 
buy that P 

24 b From a skopkeopt^r of 
the villiige. 


9«tnl. 


kuru meUogkoi pa-ziu okt 
seJokn oni. 


pa'kiobe-skou eio pavetshlo. 


ina pa-im akkoh (oani) 
kathomo beke* 

[hsna umbdii athob-ahou 

akhjo-ani. 

pana ast (tree) hnpao 
ebilio (und^r) 
kuFu-ikou ika-ani. 

pa-fn-je p«>nm aknahob 
(hit elfw Arol^r , , 
hit elder 

pa-me {itt prjee) ^dia ka 
kiui-ngo ndiill uni^ 

i-pu aM hnpa kitlado ugn- 
utiL 


j^aka kips pa taci-lo* 


Ehaka hupao pado kcflka- 
lulo (kugkadu-p #jiio|c4- 

alloket pa be+puarhuo^ 
ftfce tfh ^-pfg pa 

Sa^ktdo aift pfn-agluflo 
water from the 
«pri'iiy. Welt 4 are an* 
known}, 

i*EUtio iluelo. 


O-tkiu kilo jiptizdx 

kya ? 

none knpahi kfl-ki-lo 
khdvai kya ? 

agana {milage) alhikiskiml^ 

kido. 
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ADDENDA UAJOKA. VOltTUE in— PAKT H. 


CHANG OR MOJUNG, 

5S3, C^dttg <»■ Mojuug. —The List of Words in [this language (see pp. 344fT.) 
was taken under great difficulties as the tribe was at the time Itardly known, Mr. J, 
H. Hutton, C.I.E., has since then xery kindly sent me a eorreeted List, which I here 
reproduce. Regarding Mr, Hutton’s s|iclling, it must l)e explained that in Chang the 
length of tlie vowel in any particular word commonly varies between long and short, 
according to the speaker of the flow of the sentence. It is henoe rarely {significant. 
The signs ~and " are therefore used only when a rowel is very definitely long or short. 
Stress is indicated by the acute accent. The letter h indicates the sound of the o in 
* pant/ and d the u in Aflutter/ The letter d, which occurs in a few words, represents 
an o slightly broader than tlie o in ' got ’ perhaps as in * gone and shorter than the m 
in * broad.’ In this way then in the word ‘ Chang' itself, though marked long on 
p. 333, is not as long as tliat of the d in ‘ father,' Mr. Hutton informs me that, as he 
hears it, the word ‘ Mojniig ’ would he better spelt' Mozung.’ He adds, in correction 
of my statement that there is only one small village on the west face of the fatkoi 
range:—There are only two Chang villages west of the Hikhu Hirer, and in adminis¬ 
tered British territory, hut the tril)e is almost entirely located west of the Patkoi, The 
principal village is called Tuensang by Changs, and Mozuugjami by Aos.’ 



STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES IN THE 

CHANG NAGA LANGUAGE. 



diaaf Xi^i. 


Cblttgr 

1. Oqo 



» 

chie. 

2i>- YOUT 


1 

kl- {prefixed to noun). 


2. Two 



m 

iiji. 

He . 


-i 

' haa* 


8. Thi«e 



m 


1 37. Of bTm , 


m 

baa-e-bii (pritseding 
noun). 

fA« 

4< Font 



¥ 

lot. 

23. His 


♦ 

ban- (pr^ffd io tKHfitJ* 


8. Five 





20. Tbe^ 


a 

hill-an. 


6. Six 



* 

lUt. 

£0. Of them . 



hia-^sa-i^bTi. 


7, 



« 

Bjet, 

ni- Their 


- 

haa-aTit^lm. 


8. Eight 




vU. 

33. HuieI 


* 

1 jXk. 


Nine 



- 

ffoli- 1 

S3* Foot 


■ 



10. Ton 



- 

1 

34. Nose 


• 

kiing. 


11, Tweiitj 



* 

tan-chie^ 

Ejo 



jiTefe. 


Fifty 



- 

aq-chm*-alUra [i.fl. (Ae 

of (tau'iim)*} 

3&. 3foiith . 


■ 

siinpaiig. 


13. Huiiidi«d 



*■ 

san-ngai;. 

37* Tooth * , 


.1 

han. 


14, 1 , 



- 

ngo. 

SS* Ear 


- 

ud. 


16. or mo 



* 

iigl*bti (jfroceding th0 

fumn). 

30. Hair 


* 

knJo (of hoad)j owt 
or of 

W 

le. Hy . 




cr k^l* it} 

ncnn). 

40. Head 


* 

khf. 


17. W o . 



■ 

k|nn or k^no 

j»rr«on iiddro${4d}, fl&nn 
(tncftfebii^ ike perMon 
iiddroend). 

41. Tongtie 


■j 

lishang. 


18. Of Hi 



* 

kt^n^^bo ^ kncL-e-bn; , 
(^0^^ ptec^dinf 
the fiOun)» 

42. B^^llj , 


j 

*. 

shiinnBg, Bh^muag, 


19. Oor 



■ 

kl- Off kft- (proved ro 

43, Baok 


\ 

m 

tftk. 


20. Tbon 



A 

n^. 

44. IroD 


m ^ 

1 

H&IU. 


21. Of thoe 



r 

kS-bu (preooding the n^n). 

4b. Gold 


i| 

J 

(no 


82. Tbj 



fr 1 

\tL-{pr0jix£d to nau»i)p 

46. fSiWer 



oKtnpftk>bWD mc^e* 

»Vo>»). 

23. You 



^ . 

kiiiiE. 

47* Father * 


■ 

»po. 


24. Of yon 

9 


■ 

k£ti-$-bu (prmclinsr ihi 
nou^y^ 

r 

48p Mother i 


■ 

nn;n. 



Chiog N&gC—2 1 

2 It 2 


































IvngiUtL. 

CkHtifNiel. Ii 

Ksgltak. 

Cb£ki|[ Nifi. 

43, Brotlicr , 

* 

* 

i 

aj,ci, ftjfti (fliifr); oofl 
(yoonjtff). 1 

T8. Bird 

- 

- 

AO. 

5Dd Slater 


# 

aeon (syar); ana : 

n. Go 



ban *. 

'il, Mah 



mJit (Aamun-briag); pose 

78, E»t 


* 

iban-; iau* (o/ rwy 

* Ti'ea * *t net niaTilietitfd)^ 

52- WoiDflii 

* 

* 

yaksa. 

79. Sit 


- 

ail-. 

5S. Wif<> 


- 

jdlcfiSt jak; ob&m-pa-ba 

89, Coiu« 



Jo-. 

s+. Cbild 


a* 

oA-ahoo. 

81, Boot 


. . 

llgilU*a 

55. Son 


- 

■boti. 

82. Stand 


• 

Ino-* 

56. DAiigbter 


- 

jAkaa abon^ 

83. t>i« 


- 

bfli-. 

57« Sl&TD 


* 

anp mfttan. 

84, Givo 


«- 

ka-. 

58. Cnllivator 


*1 


86. Ran 


- 

Uag*. 

59. HBriiucan 

* 


aMito-irimto i^igb pu 
(cm urAo ua^cAejr}. 

80. Ui> 


- 

mQgba* 

GO. God 




£7t KeU' , 



njAngbao. 

61. Spirit 

t 


mdglika (tVe* ftem th^ f%}» 

88, I>(?wii 


• 

posga. 

62* Stin 


■»' 

ebanyn. 

89, For 


a 

eabu, begi^- 

Moon 


m . 

Htnjn. 

90. Before 



tfs-timga. 

64. Star 


m 

kiincbo Hebn^ 

1 91. Ilebiod 



painL 

65- Fire 

* 

- ; 

wkn* 

92. Who? . 


- 

ftn P 

66. Water 


- 

tei. * /* 

93. Wh»t P , 


* 

aiP 

67p Home 


* 

obAm. 

' 94, Why P . 


- 

ai Ja f 

68h Horae 


- 

kCfTh knri gbAfi^ a 

horrowei ifor^* ! 

06, And 



tok^a 

69p Cow 

* 

- 

moaiL 

, 98, Bnt 


- 

Uo; pa (proeoiffd bj/ parli'- 

cipuy. 

70. 



kei 

97. if 


- 

-fii {endiiU to oirb)* 

71. Cfct 


* 

tijilla bio 

98. Yei 


- 

bflgK boUtj bi^ 

72. Cwk 



aa^Hpaag (inoltf/ovj)^ 

99. No 


- 

1 ngJii ^3bi (* ih^ i# wrong* )i 
a^ or igi (* mt 

^ 7S. Duck 

* 

# 

phat&k (i ^4 baUkp o 

word). 

too. Alao 


- 


74. Asa 


■m 


101. A foihor . 

• 

■ 

ap6 dbie^ 

75* Camel « 


- 

.** ** 

lOa, Of o father 

* 

- 

pO qbie-bn {/oltovrifi^ 

f^oreniifi^ fiofiii). 
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KDgllftk. 

CUug Nlgi. 

Bnglish. 

lOS, Tq a fathar ^ 

pO ohio-aitingp p6 chio^ 

choDgto. 

12S* A good woman 

104. From a father * 

po ehie'ktt. 

129. A bad boj 

105. Two fathora 

1 la'i' ni^ 

130. 0eod women 

100. Fathom 

po eie abOug. 

151^ A had girl 

107, Of fathcn 

pO ew-bn^ 

[32- Good p , 

103. To Uihm 

pe sjfl-aitttng, pO aie-^ohnng' 
to. 

X33. Better 

109. PrQiD fathers , « ^ 

p^ me-ki. 

134. Befit * t 

110. A daughter ^ * 

joksa @ho Ohio* 

130. HJgb 

112, Of a daughter , 

yakia fiho-e^bu. 

13(?, Higher 

ll% To a daugbier » 

ijttkaa BhO-aitangr jttksa 
shO^cliangto. 

137. Higher « 

Freni a daGgbter « 

jttkaa ahfrktt. 

12H. A boras . 

114. Two danghiem . 

jeksA ni. 

139. A mere 

115« Dauglitere . # 

jAkfOk iho line. 

140, Honies 

116. Of daiightem . * 

jikea sho aie^bu. 

14L Mama * « 

117. Todaughlera 

yaksa flho atD^utangH j4kaa 
Rho jnVohung-to. 

142. A bnl[ 

118- From daiightora 

jikaa Rho aio-ki. 

143. A cow . « 

] 19. A goad man « * 

mttt maibci c-bi^e. 

144. Bnlla « 

120. Of a good man • 

mkt tnalbu ehie-^bn^ 

145. Cows 

121. To a good man » 

mtti maibn Dhie-ohnngto^ 

146, A dog p 

122. Fcom a good man 

mM maihTi ehie-ka. 

147. A bitoh . 

123, Two good men 

mttt maihn nj'L 

14d. Doga 

124. Good men 

mAt maibn ahOng (ehong 
ruppBitj d ooiuideralile 

14P, BitcW 

ISh- Of good men , « , 

12G. To good men « t 

127* From good men 

nitti maihii eiiong-o-bn, 

mttt maibn ahong-ehuDgio, 

milt maabn ihOog-kk. 

150. A he goat 

151. A foKinle g^^at 

152. Goata * « 




t maibo obia. 

ik Kmaitm cbie. 


yaksa ttnaibu iili(^ng» 
amnibci obie. 


mflibu. 


« k^bki kei-lOcbi mgij-ba kei 
mai-k§r i^iHcr rm^ 

dog good'itu 

^ paadc^to {of all) mai-k^ (i^ 
good)^ 

> i^kpu. 

^ -tcobi idk-kl^ (ij 

A*jfA)> 

. paoda^t^^i llban all) a^k- 
k^. 

♦ kod {&wowftJ). 

* korl pi. 

^ kari sk-dag^ 

« kori pi sk^Eig 
, mattE pang chk. 

^ mAiniX pi 4bit> 

, manu pang lUong. 

^ maB^ pi flhang. 


km ohie« 


km njn nbia; kd Bawa njit 
ckie (a &iiek /Aa/ Aoj^ 
nevor puppotiy^ 

kd Bh^ng. 


kei njn Bketpg^ 


lotto p^ng ahie. 


tottn pi obi-B j, loiui djq ohie 
(a hig lottn 

a&wa nju cbui (n ^| 
ittal ttcit iwt 

loin BkOng. 


Cki&ng Nftgtt—^i;> 




























ShKllib. 


1 

diiiLf 

159. A mal^ deer 

* 

meiahi pang obie {a terJH'n^ 
dntTi no fnifrd for ^daer * 
g$noraU}/)* 

1179*1 beat , # 

i 

ngA ngim^Hi* 

154. A ffitnhle iwt , 

» 

mwhi pi oliie i meiabi ^wa , 
iiju cbie (dti 4 f5al ftoj ' 

forih ^ef«Ti^). 

j 180* IbenljeateBt * 

nji n^bi-tjk 

155* Door 

- 

iDeiahi ehOiig. 

IBI. Hebc^ta * 

bau-<5 ngifu-ta. 

I56k T Am t * 

• 

ngo kla. 

182. We beat ii 

k&n-4 (or e&n-i) z]glm*£a 

157*. Thou wt * 


d 6 kiA+ 

, 183* Ymi beat 

klu-^ ngim-ta* 

15B. He in 

- 

ban kJa. | 

1 

LS4. They beaL 

kau'^aii-NS ugMni-ta- 

* t *■ 

159* Wcatfl! 

* 

kinn (or Binn) Jdn^ 

! 135. I beat (Pnj^ Tfaiw) . 

iig€ ngitn-pS* 

160. Yom mm . 


kinn kia. 

186. Then iMatoet (Pojf 
Tnua>* 

ojS ngim-pft. 

16L Tbej are , 

.. t * 

■ 

han^Hii kin. . 

, 1S7, He b^at {Poit Tbw) 

bailee ng&iD^pii. 

16‘2. I wj» 

- 

ngf.t tda^ 

188. Wt beat (Parj Teitw) 

k&ti^5 (eKn-e) n^Kni-p4. 

169. Thou WB£t 

fe 

06 kia. 

189, Ton b«sl (Patl Tam) 

kSn-fr ngiin<p|i. 

164. He wift , * 

- 

bao kia* 

J&O. Tho 7 beat {Fait 
TVfiM). 

ban^an'^ ngim^pi. 

165> We were . 

■ 

kism (sJlDn) kia- 

IBh I niD beating + 

ngO iigim-ta. 

166 . Ton wore, 

• 

kanii kla. 

199. I waa bentini; * 

ngd nglm-pa Itia. 

167+ They were 

f* 

bhD-en kia. 

193. I had be&lea 

ng€ ng&m-an kla 

168. Be . 

* 

ki-4flhi. 

194* T maj beat « + 

agfl ngAm-lnbu ^^gkne 
(parhapt I §haU 

160. To be 

* 

ki- 

105* I ebnll beat , < 

ngO ngliii-labq. 

170. Bemg 

* 

ki-jinJ (iu?4i7e remainiwj^)* ' 

19Sr Tkoa wilt beat , * ' 

nji ng&m-labti. 

I 7 l. HaTing been 

t 

kl-iajti. 

197* He dfUI beat 

ban^ pgkm^labii, 

172. 1 may be * 

* 

ngo ki-lftpekm^ | 

198* W« abnll beat; * 


173* I eball 

+ 

ngo ki-lahn* , 

199- Yon will beat * 

kAn-4 nglm^Iabn* 

174. 1 abonld be 

•• 

ngo ki^iabn kift. !| 

200. They will beat + 

baQ-iui-fr ngiim'labTi. 

175. Beat 


I| 

201 * 1 ^boiold beat * » 


176. To biat . 

* 

rg&m- 

20 :^* 1 am Iwten « « 

kito nglm-la (dealf ms). 

177* iBeoBng t 


ngint-JinJ (lirAi'fe 54ioHii^)p 

2D3, 1 waa beaten + + 

kita nglm-p§. 

278. Havinj? beaten « 


nglm^iDyiir 

S04. I ahall be beaten ^ 

kkto ng&m^labn* 


.Cfh^g Wfigi—su 


























Ksf Llih. 

205. I go « 

206. Thou goe«t . 

207. H« gws . + 

206. Wo go * 

£09. Tan go » 

210* Thov go , 

211* I weufc 

212. Thon wentost * * 

213. He went « 

214. Wo went . 

215. Too went 

216. Thoj went « 

217« GNj « * I » 

218. Going « p 4 

219. Gone . . < 

220* Whnt ij jour nAme P - 

£3L How old ifi this horna ? 

222. How far u it from 
boro to KohimaP 

223- How mnnj none are 
there in jone fatber^B 
hoDOO P 

224. I hftfe walked a long 

way to-daj* 


Ciiing 

ago haa'ta. 
ii6 linn-ta. 

Jmu ban-tA. 
kann ($4ii]i) han-tn. 
kaun han-ta- 
han^an hau^ta. 
ngr han-ke 
od liaO'ki. 
ban hau-k^. 
kXjio (^nn) bau'k^ 
ktnn hau'kg. 
han-BE ban-k^. 
han-^bi. 

hau-jiai going}* 

han-bu (odjWtiuQ. 

k£-ba njen an f 

kori ban p6 (year) luting 
(Jioitf 17iaMj)P 

ha-ka ^ohima U lok oklo 1 
yinke P 

ki^pO-bu ohJlm'i ahoo^fli 
lating ki P 

ngo tb&i (^o-Joy) iA-ko pai- 

k«. 




22$. Thei BOn of 

paternal unole id 
married to bin 
younger sieter^ 

226. In the honee ia tlio 
eaddle of tbe a-hito 
harso. 

227i Ptit the aeddlo npon 
hia back. 

22 B. 1 haro beaten his eon 
with many stripoe. 

229. Ho U graziug cattle oi^ 

ihii top uf the hiJI. 

230. He h flitting on a koree 

under that tree* 

231. Hie older brother ie 

taller than hie elder 

■ifltor. 

232. The price of that ia 

two FUiwfl and a 
half. 


233. My father Jives in tkat 

email housa. 

234. Give ihLa mpee to him 


23y Take then rnpeeH 
from him. 

236. Beat him wall and 
bind him with ropes. 


237« Draw wat^r from the 
well. 

236* Walk before mo 


230. Wisi'so boy comeei be¬ 
hind jon ? 

240i From wboin did you 
buy that ¥ 


241. From a ehopkeeper of 
tbe ritlage. 


Cbidg Nigi- 


fcft-po^itng-ba ihfl-o han-bn 
ni 


kori thnpoi-bu jin ah&m-& 
km (m word for 


kori^bn thik jin cbln-lahi. 


ngd bon-BhO-to li (oaae) 

aibn Sghm-p#* 

hnn'^ Bhn|-a maed loni' 
skau- bn t^eofie^-eo 
chng-ta (if %eQicktag}, 

han kb wo pm-pauga kori* 
that-a 

bau-jel ban nO-tOebi lo-kA 
(]0-bu«iiaU)« 


kbwo-o^bn (of thal] Tiilnft 
(price) nlm (rnjw^) nyi 
adaii (sight nnmi pteoi) 
ehie (eaf)* 

ki-pO ohdoi hKm-bu (mali) 
k&at (ihni) kla, 

nhm ho han-la kd-ieliJ. 


kkwo n&ni bau-k& tnng- 

han nmi-eho (wsll) Dgim- 
inyu (having 
lugh^e (tetl^ ^nper) 
kuyh-kabi (&ind). 

tei-ynn^la-ki (from walfr 
for drinking} tei knba. 

kl-thl (my faas} tonga 
{before) pii-'ahi (wift). 

an-ahoo k4-paia pai-ta P 


kliwo auka oh^k-ktt (jer 

qbeg-kfi)f 


sang'B (in n^iUb^a) nhm^ 
(from a Imdfr)* 
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ADDENDA 1£AJ0BA* VOtlTMfi lU—PAHT II. 


TANGKHUL. 

P<tgf8 iiHOff .—Tlie following corrections to the List of Words in T&ngkhul 
from Mr. Pettigrew's grammar. 


STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES !N THE 
TANGKHUL (UKHRUL) language. 


Sugliih. 

\ 

T&ogkhul (dUinil). 1 


T^^khol itrkbrolK 

1^ C^DO 4 - 

* 


i| 

kbalka. i 

so, He , 

&. 

a. Two . 


■ 

kbaai. 

27. Of tim . . '1 


3, Tbi«a 

# 


kbatbam. 

His . . . 

i^ wal^na (« 

4. Four 

I- 

# 

mad. 

39, Tbey. 

k*tih'am* 

5, Kto , 

¥ 


pbangl. 

30. Of them • 

a-tbum-'viii, a- 

3, SU . 


¥ 

tbamk. > 

> 

31. Their 

a-thata-wm* 

7. Stiven 

* 

¥ 

abini. > 

32. Hand 

pdrig- 

8. Eight 

m 

¥ 

chtahalL 

33* Eoot t * - 

pbei. 

9. zrioe 

¥ 

M 

gbikor 

34. Noae 

□adbig. 

10. Ten t 


* 

tbari^ 

35* Bjo * f 

mik> 

11. Twenty 

* 

1 

. 1 

maga. 

36. Mmtb 

khimOTi 

mj 

• 

¥ 1 

baag pbangft. 

87. Tooth 

hS. 

J.3. « 



Bblkba* 

38. Ear . 

khml. 

U. 1 . 

* 

- 

L 

1 32* Hair 

kni-aam- 

15* Of mo 

- 

- 


40* Hoad 

Irai* 

16. Mino 

- 

■ 

i-wui-na (i# mins}. 

141* Tothgtio 

male. 

17* We . 

* 

* 

i-tbtim. 

43. Belly 

wok. 

I 

18*^ Of OA 

• 

- 

[ i-tkam^waif. i< 

43. Back 

khumkboT- 

19. Oar 



1 i-tbuin-wTU, 

\ 

i 44. Iron , + * * 

icari. 

20. Thou 

- 

4 

1 na, 

i 

45. Gold 

eioL 

21. Of theo 

- 

e 

! aa-wol, HA# 

46. Silver « - * 


22. Tbme « 

* 

e 

!iA-ivai-iui (i# 

II 

47* Father 

h-viJi 

23. You 

- 

¥ 

oil, ua^tbum^ 

48. JfothpT * . - 


34. Of yoa 

- 


na-wmij aa-tIii:icii^WQi;k na* 

49. Brother 

. i-ah|-gheL ilJrato 

i (^wn^er)* 

25. Teur 

* 

A 

oa-wtiii iLA-ttiCLm-wm^ 

' 50. Slater * 

. Jh-chjQ^vA (elder), &gatoiva 
j (i/wMiirw). 

« 1 *• rT\-i _ T N rtt n 
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EDgkik 

Tingklial (Ckbrsl). 

j i £llgtt|ll4 

Ttfigklinl (Dhhtnl), 

61. M«) . 

r 

* 

majir^nao mi (jwr- 

1% Eat 

a 

¥ 

Bhm* 

62^ W d£iin:D 

# 

r 


79. Bit « 

a 

m 

pare- 

53. Wife 

t 

¥ 

1 

5^pE^i-T&. 

80. Come 0 

■ 

¥ 


54. Child 

■ 

■i 

1 noihiUBd. 

81^ Beat 

a 

a 

abne^. 

55- Son , 

■ 

* 

tniio laajtriiw. 

{ 

Staixd a 


* 

iIgStUDg-. 

56. Dau^bUr . 

A 

■ 

inao cLgalATa- 

83- Die 

a 

¥ 

tbi^. 

57, Slftt^e ^ 

r 

«' 

rao. 

^ S4. Give 

f 

•a 

t 

mi-. 

6B. Ciil(i%'Atcir , 

■I 

0 

tut kh&rA mi. 

1 $5. Rail 

1 

a 

¥ 


59, Sbephimi .. 


b 

jio kaboinai 

! 86. tTp . 

¥ 

a 

1 iinBgahoug. 

Qd. God . 


m 

VariTarft. 

' 87. Near 

r 

■* 

* 

1 kaogialQm- 

61. DqvU 


fr 

obi pi. 

1 

' 6S. Down , 



1 

a 

1 Ichingibor^. 

63. Sna , 

m 


1 

tdcaik. 1 

1 

i 89. Far 

1 


a 

1 kfit&va, 

63. ilooii , 



1 

hmhimg. 

1 

' 90. Before . 


m 

1 

64. Star * 



mrA. 

91. Bdiiod 


4 ' 

ikbaraiig, ikb|ZitLt. 

65. Fite . 



mci. 

92. Who F , 


■ 1 

kbl-p^kbola f 

6 S. Water 


- 

t&Ta. 

93. WhmtP . 


4 

kbi P 

67. Rome 


* 

^lliiiii 

94. Why f , 


'i 

IcbiTiftta F 

69. Horae . 


4 

iigiil. 

9S. And 

- 

f 

- 1 

1 

angka-Ia, la. 

69. Cow . , 


* 

Bimuk^ 

06. But 


1 

1 

ka. 

70. Hog . 


- 

ff. 

97. If . 


1 

-" abba. 

71. Cat , 


■ 

lAiciL 

98. Yob 


. 

ma. 

78. Cook 



bikr ri {hm, hflr ra). 

M. No . 


'1 

anggn. 

73. Dock 


- 

v£ii|. 

lOO. Alaa , 


1 

a 

ITiVO. 

74. Aw . 


* 

ligcti kaihi. 

r 

101 A fhthor . 


■ 

iTi ikba. 

75. Camol 



ui " ! 

102. 01 a father 


a 

iTi Hkha^wiii 

76. Bud 

. 


i^inao. 1 

103. Td a fhfh'er 



kn nklia^E 

77. Go 

- 


1 

104. iiVoiu h fUthR 



an ikba-wni emd. 
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Esifltili. 


Tla^kbiii (.UUmil). 


kluLDl. 


EoflUb. 


Tits^huL (Ukbtal^. 


kur-pliii 


105. Two fftthera 

106. Patters P 

107. Olfaihefs 

108. Tofathore 

100. From falters ^ 
110 . A daughter 
IIL Of a daughter t 

113. To s dmughter . 
IIS. From a daughter 

114. Two daaghtera 

115. Daughters 

116 . Of danghters . 

117« To daughters » 
118. Pnom daughters 
110^ A gocnl iDAii 

120. Of a good nmn . 

121, To a good niKa ^ 

] 32. From a good man 
133. Tiro good mm . 

124. Good men 

125. Of good men 

126. To good tasti « 

127. From goud Pim 
IS^. A good woman , 

129. A l ad bfrir 

130. Good women 
]31. Abadgirl 


Bwa biiig* 
aTft bipg-wid. 
bing-li. 

Aya bmg-wui eiaa. 

Sn^o aga?Ars akban 

iiiao ngalava fikha-wiu. 

aaeo ogallva akhs-lL 

inao ngalAva ikba-wiii 
eina^ 

an so ngateva kbanJ. 
anao ngalJks^a biog. 
inao ngal^va btng-wnL 

m 

Aaao ngallva baag«JL 

Biiao iigalmva buig-wcLi 
eLna. 

mi kftpbi shhana. 

m% kaphB Bkha-wai. 

mi kaijhi &kba-U* 

mi ksphi akha-wni eina. 

mi kflpha khan], 

mi kapha buig^ 

ml kapha bing^woL 

tfii kaphl bing-li. 

mi kapbh bing^wai eina^ 

abutuio kapbk akhana. 

rvo^hjLao maj^Brnao ma^ 
hap hi Bkhaua. 

sbfuiBo kaphA bmg. 

oo^hluio Pgallnao ma^ 
kaphk akbana. 


1B2« Good 
l:W. Better * 
134. Bout 
135^ High 

136. Higher 

137. Highest . 

138^ A hdi^ , 

139. A mare . 

146. Hursea 
i4L Marea 
142. A bull . 
143^ A <^w 

144. Bulla 

I- 

145. Cow» 

I-W. A dog . 

147. A bitch . 

14^. Dogi 
149. Bitehes 
150^ A he goat 

151. A female goat 

152. Qoate 

I53« A mate dear 

154. A female deer 
155+ Deer 

156. I am » 

157« Tboa a»t * 

155. He is ^ 


phi kamai. 
pbB naaikapa. 
ka-ehni^ 

chai kaoiai. 
obtti maikapa. 
sigiii B-vi Bkha, 
i^igai hda akha. 
aigai A-t* te-rAk^kba. 
dglil a-l& ta-r&k^kha^ 
flimak A-Th Akba - 
aimnk A-lB Bkha. 
fimtik i-vi ti«rak-klm, 
filrnnk AJA ta-rik-kba, 
fa Vi ikkhsr 
ff lA ikbifr. 
fp ri ti'r&k-kba. 
ff li tl-rfik-kba. 
me ra ikba. 
my fa akhs+ 
me ti-rik^kba. 

EiagAi i-ri ikba. 
siiLgii adA Akha. 

paiagAi lA-ril k- kliiL 

i-na- 

na-na. 

I^na. 
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T^agibnl (tJkhrel}. 

EnglEilw 

j Tin^Iilml (ekhnl). 

159. We fire . , 

< ithom-iia^ 

I 189. Tea beat (Pafi Tflioa 

) natlimziDa ebao-wa. 

i60. Yon nrn , 

- ma-£Lii, Eflthmm-tia. 

i90o They beat (Pail Taiuj 

J ' ilbumna fibao-wa. 

161, TiifjTT ww p 

* athaim^nii 

191, I nm beating . 

n 1 ina fihao'di lai^li 

m. I ff« . 


192^ 1 waa lifting , 

* ina ibao-iU. 

163, Tboi> ivBat 

- nanh »a-QjiL 

193p I bad bemteu 

* ma t^bao-bli-tii-B&i. 

164. Ho wm 

^ hm f^-A4io 

1 194, I may beat 

. to a ^bao-pii. 

165. We weto , 

» itilDLinjiA nA-Bii. 

19B. I eha]! beat 

. rna abac-ta, ah&o-giL 

166+ Tom were , 

1 oatbiiiuiia 

196* Tboa wilt }>aat . 

nama abao-ra. 

107, Thoj wei« 


197* He will brat 

inn abao^m 

168. Be , . . . 

ngasi-ln, M-lii. 

118. We ebeU beat + 

1 

itbomma Bhao-m. 

m. To be 

ka-mgesl. 

199. Top will hrat , 

natbunma abae-ra. 

170. Being 

Bk-da. 

2^9. They will be*t , 

itbiiiEiiia abiO'm. 

17L Havitig boon ■ . « 

' ai-biki-ra-da. 

291. I fiboaM brat * 

ima abao^m-3i+ 

172. 1 muf be e 

ina 

2(>2. I am beaten 

Mt sbao-wa. 

173. lelidl be. 

ima aa-re. 

203, I waa beaten ^ ^ 1 

i-li abao-Aii+ 

174. 1 ibomia be 

ina M-ra-ti. 

204. I aball be beaten \ i 

s^li hbao-ra Biia^ 

175. Beal . . . | 

ebecNlti. 

206. 1 go 

i tiat-A. 

l76i To Veat * 

bB'ebad. 

206. Thou goeat , ^, 

ma trat*a. 

177e Bofitiiig . , . 

ebao-da. 

207. Begoea . 

ft tflaU. 

I7S. Having beateu ^ 

sbao^bAi-Fii^da. i 

208. Wo go , 

itbiiii] tsat-a. 

17l*. 1 beat * , 

ina ebao-n-a. 

209. Too go * 

natiittm taat-m 

iBOr Tbom beattflt 

name Bbao-wm. 

2i0. Tbey go . 

itbam taat-a. 

Ibl. He beau , , , 

lua Bbeo^tra. 

211. I went . 

i taat^tii-wa. 

182. We beat * 

itbrnnaea abao-mm. 

212+ Tboo wcoteBt , ] 

na tBat-tm^wa* 

183. Yoq beat * * . i 

nathmniEa fibao-wa+ 

313, He Went ^ j 

1 irat-tn-wa. 

184. They bear ^ + j 

Itbumna ehao-wia. 1 

214, Wo went . ^ ^ { 

ibiuij taiat-to-wa. 

18B+ 1 beat Tatue) * i 

iaa f liAO-wa. ! 

8l6. You went , ^ , 

latbom itRt-tii-wa. 

186. Tboa beatcsi (Fa*l i 
3Vn*e)- 

le&a Bhao-wA. i 

216. They went ^ ^ a 

tbnm tiat-tq-Tra. 

167. He heat (Pooi Tann} | 

S 

inaabao-wa. 

S17.GO, , . .1 

at-1 a. 

188, Wc beet (Fa§l i: 

g 

tbnmjaa abao-wa. 

! 18 . Going . . 


- 

TiQgkbal (Ukbrtil)— 22(1 

2 

IP. Gonp . , _ 

int-bo WB, 
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Volume V— Part i 


BENGALI. 

ii-—During the twenty years thnt have eJapsed since this volume was puh* 
i8hetl. much progress has been made in the study of the Bengali language and its earlv 
htemiure. For this we are chiefly indebted to the Jahoura of the Bafigiya Sahitya 
lanshad, a society founded in Calcutta, wtiich has conducted enquiries into both these 
hraiiehes of study on a thomuglity Bcicntific basis. For much of what follows. I am 

in e ted to one of its most learned members, Professor Suuiti Kum4v Cbatterii D.Ut 
(Lonil,). ’ 

Regarding the origin of the name 'Bengal', which is discussed on this page, it h 
now tetaWished that, inmedieTal Bengali literature, the word ‘ Bahgfila' ( ifvm ) was 

employed to denote what is now Eastern Bengal, Tlie Province of" Bengal consisted 
ongmally of four tracts:— 

1. Vfcrfndra <ir Gnin?*, cotrespcpiniiag to wliai » now North Bflnmil, 

» It Eiwt 

4. S&ciMatn ,, 

In medieval times, in Bengali literature, the word ' Bangala' began to he used as 
an equivalent for ‘ Baiiga p < 1 * 

Oeu# became extended so ae to inolude West Bengel, tliac is to ear, it na, „,ed to 
connote Vartndraand Radlia together, and •Snniatata' and ‘Baiiga' Iwth came to be 
used as synonyms for Smilh-Bnst and East Bengal, rcspectiToly. During the same period 

I Icosely applied to ali Bengal, and this application 

gradually became accepted to some extent in Bengal iWf, and helped to the adoption in 
modern t.m« of the ,restern term • Bnngnia' «a the national name. On the other hand 
est Bengal, with ^adla for its centre, gradually became known as * Gauda and thus" 

w' h ’ ~ ' ^>'8cripti<ms, Gauda and Babgn came to be used as rerms for 

u est and East Bengalj respectively- 

e 1 ,* Bengalis call the whole country ‘Bangsla** or ‘ Bougla ' or 

Bangaia-d^ m each case, be it observed, the name of the country ending in a long « 

, P ® South, East, and West But wlien thev «av 

BangaUlgg , wifcJiout the final d of B&hgala, they mean East Bengal,-not any stieci- 
fic tract, hut tlie whole area m which the language is characterized by the peculiaritie^i 
noted in this Survey as belongmg to Eastern Bengali. A Ben gall.speaker, »o matter 

The forms Bangala , ‘ Bahgall *, witii the w ider connotation, are no doubt 
borrowed from the HmdosM (or Western Indian) and while 

the other forms, without the final « or *, are older, being derived normally from the 
medieval B angfila , and retommg the older connotation of that word. At the present 

' .Ml ihrvt wotAsnuiyindigeniatiflVipBhwi'ih^f {>rwft|.s}. Thiw, mm or Rist-M xs 

vtwl. mi m, Bhp, Ji)wBr4«rii.»re btv, „ JM-ia/ itre 
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flay ‘Bahgal' lias become a term of contempt. A West Bengali speatet imbilually 
employs it in a disparaging sense, althougli he would caU himself a * Bat'igdli ’ with the 
final i; and sfHnetimes an Bast Bengali person will resent the use of the word ‘BAngal’, 
if accompanied by a tone of voice or gesture of contempt, although he will not object t^> 
his patois and his part of the province being called, respectively, ' BShgal>hhash&' and 
‘Bahgahdei’, This contemptuous usu of the word' Bangal’ is old. I: is found in 
Western Bengal writings of the 12th ceutury \ and its use to denote East Bengal car¬ 
ries on the tradition ot an earlier state of affairs, in which the emploj'uient of the w< 5 rd 
Bangala in this sense is attested by cpigraphic and literary remains. 

All this would seom to show that the mysterious 'City of Bengala' of tlio Portu¬ 
guese ivriters was probably simply the city of Dacca. 

Faffe I t, line 11 of Tost from below. To the remarks on the Sauskdfciiiation, as 
practised tvi’onty years ago, I gladly add the following account by Professor Snniti 
Kumar Chatterji of the present state of affairs:— 

Doring the Ust two or titi* dwmdoB, there lies been quite e revolution in liWrwy l!ecge1i. Hankijo'u 
l»tor work* ulrtady employ * verj? vlgfiromi style wliieh ia b]oi« true to the ontive ^ina of the 
tbnn before; und feioept of conrfle m the writing* of n cinn of Saankritinti) tlien hiu been n conatant. 
Attempt to bring the literary laagoage more in line with the cplloqnial. Meaiiwbile the Cfticuttn colloquial 
—that tised by educated people ia West Boogal — npidly gained groiiTid, Ciilcuttn being the iniellnotnal 
centeo of the Bengali Mtion, end studeate ftoin every pert of Bengal flocking thither in their iIiotL-imda 
every yoar. Thi* fact hnsbropght about a Jingnistio nnity in BengnI nneh n* w-ta never known hefoic. The 
upper clMiie* everj whe* apeak or try to apeak the Inngnage of the educated people of Calcnti* and of the 
Biirrontiding diatricte, and the old dialectal pecnluritiea, at least in the apeecb of the upper claasoa, ow fust 

viuiiahiug. We have thnB n-vw a stmidard colloquial whioli iu utidoi-«tood by all classes, and U r-poSiOT everv- 
wbfiiB bjp tte 6dQc&t£HL 

Withm wcunt yenra thure has ariwu a strong niovemenl to employ this nUndard colloquial for pnrptnwa 
of oidinary liiemtniv, U has a gramiBor luonsadmucod thoa diat of the Jttemj Isngaagc. ot tnJhu iAjiid, 
Thn* ha* hecome Vi^aStvhhs or ▼‘oi jBtohehAe, and vr<il haahoctnne v't* 

iCrv; a Inr^ amoiipt of colhkqoial i>liwua and wrords are employed, atnl tbo ejniaz is not the stiif, bfeloss 
eyntax of High Bengali, bat i* ti«*e flexible, mofe vivid, and more true to the iialfve spirit. Alrendj in the 
drama, in poetry, and in most novels, the standard colloqnial haa obtained adotniaaot poiritioii, bat in litorarv 
pteie there is stUla very nniaorons olsia of writers who ooatbue to employ oaly the forms of High Bengali — 
forms which reproseut the state of tbiogs in the speech of three w four centorie* ago. * 

While the Standard (CaloottaJ Colloqnial deviated coneiderAbly from the old form, the Best Bengal 
dialeots are oa the other hand more Coueorvetive, and preserve to a $:reator extent the forms of the old 
laogoagc i bat it mnst also be said that among the advooatesof the employment of the Standnrd Colloonial 
for all litoraturo, the^' a™ quite n an»her of writom fram East Bsiigal who, jb speaking, have not Ivtn 
wholly got rid r,f their East Bioigsl acoent. In short, we have at the piescat dav two forms of BensaJi in 
actaal empIormoaf,-the rdd&n which is tsJku only ia sBcking to an older form of grammar ^t is 

tiol nearly so ilanidfritlicd a* it was nndoi- the auspices of the Papditn of tlio follcge of Fnrt Willia,„ anj thrir 
sttccosyor*,—andtha ckaUt't Mdifid. Sir Babindrsaftth Tagore ns«s both with cqnal hUvngib J 

the Standard Colloqnial. as employed in writing, there is ordinarily no attempt to employ any atnnri*^rdi,J 
or systematiBod spelling. Those who are more rsrefal in this matter tey tomakc the spelling trae la th 
proBOnciatio.! by iosertihg an ap strapb®. '^hich i* intemled to show that an t-souBd l.ne been .lron»d at,d 
that the preceding a liwbean chsngod tod; e. y. he does, i« bwe m both the literary a..d coCnial, 

while ^trl, having done,-the ii/ry* of Jiterwy langnago,—has bocums igfre. in the roJloqaial stid 

thU fere is written nr hj Mrelsss writers simply which may be oonfnsod'with 

to ^OOR. $o gfET, be became, of the litomry langeoge, shoald, fc»r the eolloqaial, bo written 

bat we find it quite freqaectly written C5tC511, ?C®lt, CVJfiT, Or ?5T. 


1 For iaitaqiM, e.TTlMnd«. • writer of Went Bmgri, in a eam.nervtary (dried 115&) ob the diettonair nifed tl,- 
‘AnmiakBi*' HI wplateiiLgthe w«d dried fiih, ssyi with evident contempt, ibri it is the kind of thin i whi^ 

pecplv irti4icoD<3 act thdm«QlTi^i like BAbgiktenji^jrv ^ 
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Page IS, line 19, —^Eong:ali Literature. Attention must here he draivn to un im¬ 
portant book whicli has been described ju two articles in the Journal of llie Bausiya 
Snhitira Parishad for 332fJ ii. s. (1916 a. p.), and by Father Hosten in Vol. IX of 
' Bengal Past and Present It is entitled Orepar ZastrBr ^ (i. e., Shd^t-er) Orth fihed 
or * The ExiMHiiiioii of the Hoclrine of Mercy', an old Bengali account of the Koman 
Catholic faith composed by Father Frey Manoel da Assurapjad, Portuguese Augustinian 
Missionary at Xagori, Bhawal, near Dacca. Ifc ;vas composed throughout in the 
Bengali language written in the Homan cliaroeter on each left-hand page with a Portu¬ 
guese version facing it on the right, in the year 1731 a, d., and was printed in Lisbon 
in 1713. A mutilated copy of it has survived in the library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. This, with the same author’s Bengali Vocabulary (see p. 23} and a eatechism, 
both printed in the same year, are probably the first books ever printed in the Bengali 
language. The Crc/ior Zastrer Orth Bhed is of great importance for the history of 
that form of speech, for, owing to its being priutcd phonetically in the Roman character, 
it gives a very clear idea of the Dacca pronunciation of Bengali in the middle of the 
ISlh century. 

1 have said that this book is probably one of the first Beogali books printedi but it 
is possible that there may have been one earlier. I owe to the kindness of Dr L. 
Barnett of the British Museum tJie following translation of an extract from the report 
of Francisco Fcmando? (died V , 1602} to his Jesuit superiors written in I50f» from 
the city of Siripura *. He says ;— 

^ The children [ at tlio port of Siripura^ came out to greet usi, siugtng in procession 
and hewing ns most earnestly to teach them and indoctrinate them, because they were 
idle and lost for lack of a teacher. Their entreaty moved us bo much that, being unable 
ourselves to attend to their instruction, we arranged with one of those iu our company 
tbal he should set up a school and undertake the [teaching] of these children ; and this 
was the first, and not the least important, act of our Mission. And in order that it 
might be more beneficial, I composed a short Catechism of the mysteries of our faith by 
w'ay of questions and answers, which Father Domingo de Sosa translated into their 
language, and it is profitable not only to the children but also to the adults and (o the 
Portuguese themselves ; for they teach thereby the Christian doetrlue to their male 
and female slaves and to the people of the land who are subject to tbera/ 

This must be the oldest liuropeao work in Bengali, but I do not know whether it 
was ever printed. Fernandez wrote this letter in January 1599, and embarked on his 
voyage from Coobin to Bengal in May 1398, So the catechism was composed, and trans- 
latc^by De Sosa, in 1598, 

* Tht Fa>rtii^»ii«w9 reprwntfld the ji-«^und of StogmU br 

■THkeflfrQDi BftrtlioItKoe f# CVjJVTKiNid rfd JiftnM, m /a ^ iWdifo, S 

(Midrid, 171DK pp. aPOfl- 
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addenda KAJOEA. VOLUaiE V—PART II, 

ORIYA, 

i 

Page 970.—Sectitm denlmg with Oriya literature, Babu Moniuohan CliakruTarti 
has given me the following fuller note, which should be substituted for t!ie account on 
this page takeu from Beatnes* Comparaiivo Grammar:— 

Bxceptinii a few BainsabaiiB, or genealogical worts, the entire Oriya literature is in 
po'-'try. The existing works do not go beyond the 16th century a. d,; l>ut OfiyS uords 
and senteticcA have been found in inscriptions of the l^th century. The earliest com¬ 
positions appear to have been lost. 

Among Pre-British productions the earliest are songs and religious translations. 
The songs are chiefly in the form of e!>auti*as, or groups of four or more couplets, but 
oceasionallv in chkandas (ordinary verses) or chhapoia {groups of six couplets). As a 
rule they deal with the love of Radha .-ind Krishna, and only rai-ely with human love. 
Of the reli^oUiS poems the most popular ate:— 

i. Tlie Mdgabaia of Jagannatlm Dasa (first half of 16lh century)* 

ii. The f KdiNayffim] of Balarama Dasa («roa first quarter of the 16th 

eentory). 

iii. The Bhdt^afu of Sarola Dasa (not earlier than the first half of the 16th cen¬ 

tury), 

IT. The Marabaihia of Achyutananda Dasa (beginning of the 16th century). 

Tliese poems are not translations, but summaries and free adaptations of the Sana^ 
krit originals. They, and especially the Bhdgahatd, esereised and still exercise an 
immeuee influenoe on the Oriya intellect and feelings ; and, though poetically not of a 
high order, they paved the way for the later poets. 

Among the later poets the chief names are (i) Diua-krushna Daaji, (ii) Dpendra 
BhaHja, and (iii) Abhimanyu Sftmantasinihara. Vheit poetry more or less follows the 
later Sanskrit classics, and adopts the rules of Sanskrit ofomAndros- 

Dina-krushpa Dasa preceded Upendra Bhanja and composed the well-known poem 
the Pma-kalidla, which deals with the early life of Krishi^ atTrindaTonaand Mathura. 
Every line in it begins with the letter ia. 

Upendra Bhajija, who flourished towards the end of the 17th century, heiooced to 
the royal family of Giimsura, a petty hill state in the (^ojam District in Madras, With 
his father, he was driven out in a family war, and is said to have settled in yayagai-h 
another petty bill state, now in Orissa. The most celebrated of the Oriya poets, and the 
most prolific, his fame chiefly rt-^ts on his two fictional poems, the LdimagMi and the 
Ji6tihr.kmdtf4dmndarh botli called after the names of their heroines, and on the 
Baidekiaabildsa, which is luised on the Barndma, He comi^osed m all forty-two works, 
of which at least twbnty were based on fiction. His poems forms storehouses of rhetori- 
cal excellences and show a master’s hand in vocabnlai^ and word selection ; but, by the 
use of innumerable Sanskrit synonyms and verbal formations, his verse has been made 
unintelligible and has further lieen disfigured by ebaoene descriptions. 

Abhimanyu Sftmantasimhara (a. d. 1758.1&06) also came of a ZainindAr’s family. 
He belonged to the Cutmek District, and is said to have died at VTindavana as a Vaisliaava 


0«iyA. 
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ascetic He ie cwdited with six poems, of which the best known is the Bidagdh^^ 
Chinldr,>a9% based on the Sanskrit Vmgdha-madkava of Eupa Gosvami, the d.BCipU of 
Chaitanya. Jso other Orija poem contains so many rhetorical gems or so much 

abstract poetry as this w'ork. 

A century of British occupation and consequent peace has not yet much stimulated 
Oriya composition. Among recent publications a few poems by Eai Radhanath Ray 
Bahadur, late Inspector of Schools seem notioeable. but the bulk of modem work^ con- 
sifiits of doggrel or of translations or adaptations from English or Bengali. [This was 
written in 1900,—G. A. G.] 

rage 441—The foUowing Standard List of Words and Sentences in Oriya has been 
prepared by Babn Monmohan Chakravarti. It is more correct, and is in a more collo- 
quial style than that given on pp* 





STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES IN THE OI?lYA 

(OOlloquial) language. 



Orly*- 

1 

1 Bb^iiL 

Oifyl 

One . 


* 

*- 

* 

Skn^ gQ(A. 


m 


¥ 

sA. 

2, Two , 



m 

doL 

‘ 27e Of biis 

* 



i&r»* 

3, Three 



m 

tiai^ 

' 28. Hie . 

1 

i 

¥ 


* 

tira. 

4. Fanr 



m 

cbSri, 

2&. They 

* 


* 

fiAmliiA, 

S. Five . 



k 

pSdia, 

30e Of tbeni 

¥ 


m 

BAmannakaitL 

6. Six e 



‘ 

cbhi. 

31. Tbeir 

¥ 


h 

G^mADaokaniH 

7. SflTea 



■ 

sSle. 

32. iTaad 



¥ 

h&ta. 




m 

Wihh. 

33u Poat 

+ 


m 

gflT* 

9. Nine. 



•fe 

nUby 

34. Nom 



4 

naka. , 

10. Ten . 



■1 


35* Eje = 

m 


- 

Skfai, 

11. Twenfy 



¥ 

k«fie. 

35. Hoatb 

■ 


m 

maba. 

12. Fiflj 



m 

purhUe, 

37, Tenth 

■ 



difea* 

13, Qtindred 



m 


1 

38. Eer . 

¥ 


« 

kina. 

14. I 



•r 

tXLQ^ 

30. Htlr. 

¥ 


¥ 

h4ta^ 

is. Of me 



4< 

iDllra» 

40. Hev). 

¥ 


¥ 


10. Mine. 



•1 

, lacsr*. 

41. Tengne 

1 


¥ 

jiblm* 

17. We . 



1 

Ainni&li4. 

; 42. Belly 



¥ 

pflja. 

18. or ue 



1 

1 

1 

43. Beek 

m 


¥ 

pithL 

If). Oar 



¥ 

iTnmftissi&kan. 

44, Iron e 



H 

luhK. 

20. Thon 



« 

tu. 

45. Gold 

* 


4 

¥aiii* 

2J. Of thee 



#' 

tOra. 

1 46. SiItot 



¥ 

rbpd. 

22. Tbtae 



4 

t^ni. 

i 

I 47* Pathipr 

* 


- 

bOpa, hSpa. 

23. Ton . 



1 

inmfy. 

48r Mother 

+ 

¥- 


biu ■ (^fnndtn^lihar) mi. 

S4. Of yo» 



¥ 

ill mbb am, (nol raqmtfv l) 

45. Brother 

4 

¥ 

¥ 

bhii. (sfliefi; Brahtnamu) 
nnna. 

25. Tenr 



4 

tambham, (not rd«j9^ei/ccl) 
tAm, 

1 50. Sititer 

¥ 

¥ 

4 ■ 

hkniii^i, Cemmu; HrShmaifduy 
nAp'.CaMMip low^ir efitn**, 
ttp^ailyin fWil npft. 
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Odjt 

i 

Esgluh. 1 

OfijI. 

51. Mftii 

ma^iaa (home); eoarda 

(xr»rj. 

7S. Slat » * " 1 ^ 

Lhi-* 

52* Woroaii 

Lilli; (/nutle) m£kii^ 

Sit * a * * ' ^ 


S3, Wife 

mlipa.. 

$0i Gqiiio * * « 1 ^ 

Lfl-. 

S4. Child 

pilA 1 

8L Se&i P P * 1 < 

miir-* 

1 

h 65- San » * - - | 

pna. 

82. Stand . . J ! 

^hii h)V. 

W. Danghtor . 

jhla. 

8^p Dia * ■ * : ' 

Qiar-*. 

67^ S1*T« * * - ^ 

d&ib&. 

S4. Gif 0 a * - : 

ds-. 

58p CaltitatoT * * ^1 

cliafibA- 

85. Utm 

dauf-. 

1 

50. Sb«pbaid * 


B6. Up p a - "I 

apare. 

"" V 

God p ■ * * ; 

DiS. 

87, Near ■ . * | 

pikhe. 

61. Detil * * ^ ‘ 

afiHra, &Ait5n* 

88* nown * * 

iatSp 

63. Son . ■ ■ * 

in 17a. 

89. Far # * 

d£tm* 

<63. Mtion • • ' 1 

cbida^ 

90 , Before » 


1 

64. Star , . * * 

tin, tari. 

91* Behind ^ 4 

paohbft* 

66. Fin . • • ' j 

1 n^. 1 

92. Who 7 # p * 

laj& ? 

66. Water 

' 

1 pS^i- 

93. WhfttF a 

kaa^^ {in BaHatord) kbta 

67. Hoiiao . - 

) gliura, 

1 

j 9d, W^hjf P * I a 

kkhikl, kimp& ? 

-68. Hone 

1 

gllAfip 

95. .And a -■ p + 

0. 

69. Cow . . . . 


{; 96i Bail « ■ 

iiintii. 

70. Dejt . - • ’ 

1 kakkiLra. 

97. If p . P ■ 

fflbfip 

71. Cat . 

i 

, Inlii. 

\ 

96, Yes 

, hh 

7B, Cock , * • ■ 

' kuka|4. 

99^ 1^0 4 a • * 

BAhT, 

73. Duck 

, 1 bftUk, bate. 

1Q0« Alaa » * * 

hSja 

'74. An , . . ' 

, grtdha. 

1 

101 * A fadier * 

9ka topa. 

76. Camel 

. at*. 

1 102. Of » fathoT 

, 5ka b4pa-7a. 

76. Bird < . > 

. eharhii. 

1 103. To a fatlior 

ika Mparko. 

77, Go . » * 

. ^roef >. 

104. From a father - 

. Aka bipa-tharap 
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Engllih, 


Opy*. 

EnslUb, 


CMjA 

105. Two ffttbori 

V 

dm ha|»* 

1S2. Oood * 1 

m 

bhak, 

106. Fnthfire , 

i| 

blpa-maiijd* 

ISS. Bettor > « 

+ 

ap4kbf& kfiLta bhalj^ 

107. Of fatlura 

1 

hfcpa-TnjSnnfibmm. 

154. Beet 

A 

aaba-thlm bliak. 

1€8. Toffttheni . 

II 

b&pa m&naAkn. 

135. Higb 

p 

Seba. 

lOB. FiDm » 

«• 


136. Bigber . > 

- 

ap4kbyi bpita 5cbl. 

110. A daughter 

P 

jhU-tiS. 

137. fligbest . . 

m 

sabti-thi^ aobA 

IlL Of a daughter o 

■1 

jhia-ti5*m. 

138. A horse , 

i 

gQti# gbO|A. 

IIS. To Ik d&oghtcw « 

m 

jluA-tid-ka. 

1 139. A ciAce . 

a . 

ghoiri. 

113. From fr daughter* 

m 

jhla-tifi-th&rm 

‘ 140. Hoiees . « 

1 


114, Tiro daughters * 

■ 

jOfi# jhia. 

il 

141. binrei 

p ' 

ghA|i-Eain#. 

115. Daaghtere * 

* 

jhin-minA. 

1 142. A boJ] . 

1 

gOtifi Eao^, 

116. Of danglitera . 

* 

jhia-maiiaAlEnrnk 

143. A oow 

p 

gatae gSL 

117. Todaugbtere 

p 

j hifi *m5naAlc n. 

1+4, Balk 


aandba-mflii#. 

IIS. From daaghtexs 

n 

] bk-zninnhloi-thariL 

145, Cow« , * 

p 

gli-fiabu, gu-mfiiii. 

llQ. A good man 

m ' 

bhak lokiu 

146, A dog 

p 

i gotia knkkuia. 

120. Of agoodmaa * 

n 

bhak kkniu. , 

147* A bitoh « 

p 

mil kakhnra^ 

X21. Ton good nm o 

* 

jnn^ bhak leka^kn. 

14^. Dogs 

H 

1 knkkam-aabu., kukktm^ 

1 mini, 

1 

122. From n good nam 

p 

jA^e bhak Idhn-thikrQ. 

1 t49k Bitobee 

^ 1 

j mil kakki3j»-aaba. 

1 

123, IVo good, men , 

ii 

dni ja^ hhfllH 3oka. 

150. A he goat 

1 

p : 

! 

1 

gOtii a^dira ehhlb. 

124. Good men * 

p 

bhnlii Iffi^Wm.iFiRTia. 

I5lp A femalQ goat * 

i 


gd^i mai obhib. 

12C. Of good mf^n 

m 1 

bhnk Iflkft-mSoftftlnm. 

1 

j 1&2, Goata , , 


obhili-aabti. 

126. To good man 

#■ 

1 

bhak iQka-miiniidlm. 

I 

153. A aialo dear . 

1 

gfltie a^<^ Imrl^a, 

127. From good mmi 

1 

hhtiti loka-Tiiimhtirfbim. 

1 354, A female de«r , 

* 

gfi^@ mil E&rr^ji 

123. A good wcmiBn ^ 

p 

|an§ bhak tillA 

155. Deer 

m 

biui^^ 

129. Abadboy^ 

“P 

^0^ nmrtda hakht, 

1 

156. 1 em 

p 

mu bae, mfi acbbJ ; im^ 
h4Up imj$ acbhu 

130p Good ^awn. 

p 

hhala ti]la'm|ii£« 

157. Thou art . , 

'l 

p 

to bTia^ achbo; tame haik 
aebiia. 

131. Ahadgtri i 

j 

1 

1 

gOfifl manda bhliki. 

1 

158. Heus a ^ ^ 

p 

hn4t uebbi. 


Ori:7i-2^ 


























OjSyi- 

Enifllait- 

OrijL 

Waim , r *■ 

amminA bfio^ aehlin^ 

186. Tbou bnteMfc {P»*t 
Teat*). 

tn 

160. Yonjwe , 

tamA bna, aobba. 

187, He bent (Put Tmrn) . 

fiB mArilft. ' 

16L Tbajr aio . . 

sAm^i bnantit aebbontf. 

188, Wo beat (Poi# Toiim) . 

ftmm&nA m&Klu. * 

X Widi^' -r ■ * 

mu tMlL 

IBS. Ton boot {Ptut Tint*} 

tnmA 

163* THou waet 

(u tbiln. 

190. Thay btat (Put Twrt) ' 

HemlnA mSnlA. 

164. Ha woi$ 

(i4 thiU. 

191. 1 am beotlqg 

mS tnAnioidbbl. 

165. We ware , , 

thilS. 

199. 1 woo beating . 

mu ECikTutbili- 

I6tj. Ton wm - . 

tmnfi tMla, 

198. 1 bad beateoi 

mu mititbilL 

167. Tbej' 

tbiie. 1 

194. 1 may tieat . 

mu m&Ti p&rL 

163v Bo . fr . 1 

hn&. 

195. I ehall beat 

tm natnbi* 

X69* To ba * * ■ 

h5b&.kn. 

196i. Tbon wiltbist . 

tn roatibn. 

170. Being 

hen. 

197. He will beat 

E$ mariba* 

171. Having been . , 


198. We eholl beat . 

AmminS lOLribu, 

172. I may ba * 

mS bai piri. 

199. You will beat . 

turn A mlTiba. 

m. Isballba. 

tnu bibi. 

900. Tbej Will beat . . 

AAiuane miribi. 

174^ I sbonld be 

mflm baba adbit&. 

201. 1 ibcnid beat . 

1 mdira maribi ncblU, 

17&. B^t * 

m&nt. 

1 909. X am beaten 

mu mata kb^cbhi* 

176. To beat * 

miriba-kiL. 

208, I wHR beaten 

1 mu maia kbi.i tbili. 

177. Beating * 

mim. 

204. 1 ahall be beaten . 

m3 mara ]ic1l|U>L 

178. HjtyLng beaten . 

jniri. 

205. I go . . . 

mu yili* 

179. 1 beat 

mu takE%, mAri* 

1 206. Thou goeat 

tn jiu. 

180, Tbon befttoBt * 

tu miiTtt. 

, 207. He goes , 

bAJW. 

181* He beatA . 

s$ 

208. We go 

Ifty. 

182. W& beat . 

IBS, Ton beei . 

1 flmmjiTLff TTiirff 

! 

tntaa 

208, Yon ga . 

210. They go , 

tnm l 

sAmanA ]itL 

134. Tboy beat 

BCmanA m£iaiiti. 

2lU t wont 

mu 'jlitbiU, gaTi. 

105. 1 beat (i'ofJ T^n§e} . 

: mu tuMIL 

4 

212, Thou wenteat , 

tn ';i4Etbilu, gain. 


OfijA—2g9 


































EDgliih. 

Orljri^ 

KagXlah, 

Odj** 

213. He wont * 

ee gall. 

227» Pat tbo Baddle apon ' 
hii baok. 

tl pitbi-nl ]in Vajiha. 

214* Wo wont * 

km ^ithil gain. 

22&. E biTo beaten bie eon 
witk znjmj ^ttip«s. 

ixiq ta puBr-kn bahni bOta^rl 
inlra mlrichhi. 

£15* Ton went 

tomfi ^itbila^ geli. 

229. Ho ie grazing oaUle 
on the top of tbe 
bi]J. 

s^ pabifa npar& gOm 
cbailu^aohbi. 

815. Tbej wont 

«5miue gaJfi. 

1 

230. Ho is nttin^ on a 
borae under ihifc 
tree. 

gachha-niftld K^tiO gbarA 
uparfr ban-acbhj. 

fll7. Qo . . . * 

^4a. 

231^ TTi£ bfotboT ie talLer 
thtm bxK al^ter. 

lira bhsi lira bbaunl-tbira 

£ltt* Going 


232. The price of that ie 
two rupees and a 
half. 

tara dim afh^i taiiha. 

2i&^ Gone 


233. Mj father Utm iti tbit 

ifiii]| bon^. 

mOrabtpa sihi luoa gbarnti- 
li rahik 

220. Wb»t ie joaf n^iine ¥ * 

tAm ni P 

234^ Give ibis rupee to him 

t&-ku i Uhkl-D dia. 

221. How old h thie h&rm? 

1 gba^Ti baVaaK kSt$ f 

235. Take those rupees 
fi OJO bim. 

ti-tblm ei tabkl wAu nia. 

222. How fir li li froio 
heiNi lo KioliiiKiir P 

SnliiiLra i^thim kW d€rnP 

235. Beat bim welL and 
bind him with ropes. 

ti^ku kbnb mlra 0 da2d^'^ 
b&ndba. 

223* How m&n^ eons «» 
there in joarfnthcr^e 

hoTi^o P 

224. I hove walked a long 
way lo-dij, 

JS25- The boo of rnj imcle 

tom Mpa-ghaf^ kli^li poA 
icblikDii ? 

mS i]i b^i ba^ cbllxcUku 

m^m khoT^ntl'pna bbli t4m 

237. Draw water from Ibe 

well. 

238. Walk before me 

332, Wi'oeeboy comBa be- 
hiud jou P 

kua-rn piqi kirba. 

TuO figa-ro cbila. 

to pacbha-i:^ klhi pan 
aehhi P 

in married to hm 
eiBtar. 

bbi^i'to bibti hoinebbi* 

240. From wbom did you 
hnj that P 

kabi-tbim tl^ku ki^ila ? 

225. In tbe hoOBo in the 
ikfuldlo of %hb white 
horne. 

dball gbaftoi pn gbarfi 
icbbi. 

341. From a shopkeeper of 

1 Die village. 

g£r& }a$i dokini-tbiru. 
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Volume VI, 

Page Specimen II of the Awadbi spoken In Lucknow District, In & reriew 
of this Volnnio of the Survey in * Saraswatia magazine published in Allahabad, for 
May, 1905, the apecimena of the Awadhl of Lucknow are criticized as incorrecr, and the 
following alternative version of the second specimen is ottered. It ia from the pen of 
Paadit Syaiii Bihari Mi^ra, whose borne is in that District: — 


[No, 6 .] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Mediate Group. 

EASTERN HINDT. 

AwadhI DiajmECT. (District, Lpcknow.) 

wni ^TTf W H ?TW qj ^ f^TT 

1 ^ w ifr^T*T w wfr^T at i 

m 

^ W ^fT^T I ^ ^ 

^ fiu I '^WTK 

iT 1 m '^T ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ I ^ ^r\^ # # T| 1 T n 

^ ^ zwn fra ^Tf»i 1 Tin ^ 

^ ^ ?raiTiT # It ^ ^ ^if^r \ 

-Eiiirai M I m fwra ^ \ ^ 

t # ITTfT I f^si fW^T^ H TOjfl' 

?r ^ ’S 4 rar^ a 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Tak*gSw-ma yikai-lamlwrdar-lie nanbisari 
ons^lttndlcJ'd’Of little 

umiri swara-«atrah-bars-ki bliai» tab 

age sixieeu'^seventeen-years'of became, then 


bitiya rabai. 
daughter tcae. 
]ambatdar>ka 
ihe-landlard^to 


Jab wahi-kl 
JFheu her 

wahi-ke*biyah.*ki 

her-marriage-flj 


pbikiri barhl. 
anxiety increased. 

dbSrhai jmthami 
to-aearch^O}' he-aeat, 
bi^wa-ka banSbantu 
the-girl'of horoscope agreedt 

tayan bhai. 

arrangemetit took'^ploce, 
bat-kabaw hoy-lag, 

toord-saying to^be-hegan, 
thik bha. Tab 

eettied became. Then 

barSt-ka 

tcedding-proeesaion^qf day 

ha]ar baratl 

thouaand membera-of’proceeaion 

dul*bmi-ks-gharai awa, aum 

to^brid^s-houee camCt and 


Wabe-beriyS nau-l^man-ka 
At-that- time harher-brdhmn y - io 

TbOT6*dman-mi 6ku larika 
A-fexihdaya-'in one 

banaj auru bamanu 

and fAe-brd/munt 

Larika-ka bapu 
The-boyo/ father 
Haj4r 
A-thauaand 
lambardar 
the-landlord 
bada-ga. 
fxed-became. 


l>olay-ka lafiki 
cailed’having a-boy 
mila, Wahi-sS 

boy tcaa-fotmd. Itim-tcith 
p3chba-ga au biyithe-ki 
waa-conetdted and marriage-o/ 

awa, am ISy-d&y-ka 

came, and /a&ing-giuing-qf 

rapaya bahutu kah6 s\iflb 

rttpeei much on*talhing on-hearing 

rajl-khusl'te gharai ge au 
pleaatire’toilh to-houae went and 
Dul‘ha*ka bapu pandiah 
Sridegrootn-o/ father fifteen 


lai*kai« 

iaken-hamng, 

dttwar6*kv 

dooricay-of 


bari*dhfiiu*dbatn*te 
great-pOfnp^ahow-vmt h 
caru hoydagi. 

ceremony to-be-bcgan. 


Hom-dacbcbhina-ke-n^gai-ma j^i}dit»B 6 takrar hivai-gai, au 


latbi 


harat rbsay 

icedding-pariy heing-angry 
yakattha hwai-kai 

together become-havityg 


ihe-p^^st-x^th dispute occurred, an u geot^ 

chalai-lagi. Bahut mana? duuad-kaiti ghiyol '^^6, Tab 

to-be-toielded-bcgan. 31a»y vien boih-aideo toonnded became. Then 

cbali. Wahft-beriya j^w*ke bhalS-manua 

departed, At-thot-Uwe the-mttage-qf good-men 

barat manaydaya. Chauthfi-diu 

ihe-tnarriage-party appeased. Ondhe-fourth-day 

au bara^tl'lwag bMtu-barhar khusi*tfl 

and procession-people rice-great-food pleasure-with 

hwai'kai ap*ne-gliarai ay®. 

taken-place-haoing to-their-ovn-honse came. 


bivfibu 

the-marriage 

kbainii au 
ate, and 


bho, 

took-ptace, 

bida 

lease-taking 
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Fage 86,1. W.-l say here that the Awadbi of Hae Bareli closely resembles that of 
the west of Partabgarh. The writer of the review of this volume of the Survey in 
* SaraswaW ’ for May. 1905, who states that he has lived for thirty-seven years in Kae 
Bareli and speaks the dialect as his native tongue, writes that this is true only for thoiw 
parts of Rae Bareli tliat adjoin Partabgarh. He states that elsewhere not only is it 
different, but is the centre of the tract the language of which is rightly named Baiswari 
(see x^age 9). As a specimen of this ‘ BaiswSri % as sxjoken in other parts of Bae Bareli, 
he gives the following version of the given on pp. 8-1 and 85 for 'West' Pariah* 

garh. It will be seen that there are considerable differences; — 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Mediate Group. 

EASTERN HINDI. 

AwadhI DrALEcr, Baeeli. 

% ’gr TIT w \ ^ irN iir 

T% I TIT IT^ T% 1 ^ ^ TRT 

^ \ ^ 'TfexT wm ^ ^ ^ Wt ^rrf^ ^ 

rT^rr ^ W ’irfHT \ Rferr 

ipnfH Tn% gri 7 i?ttit tt^ mj% ^ i grr ^ w wrf^ 'tth 
^ I Tf? ^ ^ r? I m\T 3^ jTt i ^ 

TTTO^ Txf^ W fwrffi T% I Tf Tr^i?rr^ ^ ^ 'ifFfr 

^ Wf41-^1^ R” l Tift T^TTf^ Tifr 

TIT I ^ 7PIT qfe?r gn^ ^ f^wri^ ^ i ^ ^ Tiff 

^ ^Ti ^TR?! % ^ ^R?r g^fT\ ^ ^ TUff H TtIt WTW II 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Yakaii'ki gbar-mt katba buti^rabai. Uji 

One{~tnan)-<tf §he-hoitie-in a{-reHgiouti)~reeifal wae-takiag'ptiu^e. Me 

gaff'*bbaT£'ka nyauta din-mbaL Suuawaiyan-iiia ^kii Abirau 

the-iBhole-viUage^to inmtatiim givsn-had. The-audience-emong one co\cherd~aho 

rahai. Katha sunai-kl-bcriya wahu rwawa bahut karai. Ji 

tca«. The^recital oi-the^iime^f-hearing he ^ceeping Tiutch made. What 

pagdit katha ISclinti raliai, ui wabi-ka prSmi jani*kai 

Maiidit recital reading was, he him of-a-TeUgio^iS-tHm-of-riiind considetdng 

uikl'taua baitbawa'i au kliub kbatir karal din paodit 

in-it-good-wag nMde-him-tii and wmcA respect made. One dag the-Man^ii 
pSclien ki, Mdaagani bhfti, turn yat'nS rwiwati kah@*ka hau? Turn 

a%ked thatf ^Sir brother, gon so-mnch weeping xehg are ? Fow 

ka ka jani-parat-liai ? ^ Yab suni-kai Ahie^wS aurau jw4r 

iahxt whai nnderaland /' This heard-having the-cowherd siUl-more rUdentlg 

jwat rwawai-lsg. Wah bwa3a ki, ‘Mah^mj, more eku hhaisi 

violently to-weep-began. Me said that, * Meverend-Sir^ to-me otie she-bnff'alo 

biyani-rahai, Wah najaryay-gai au parauna-ka nagachyay na dSi. 

caleed-had. She lecame-sick and the-calf to-approaah not. allotted- 
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Parftuna din-bliati chUlan au sajhali-jaii 
The-calf the-whole-datf lotced and af'eoening'iit)^ 

Pandit, tum*bS din-bhari diimti-haw. 

O^Fa^dit^ goti-aUo the-whoU-day lowhtg-art, 

lagat-hai, ki katau tum'liS njl wabi-ki naUit mari-law/ 

^seizes, that bg-chan(x you-tiUo mt it~of i*A« 'rmy-die.' 

Tbe Pieo Traoslation is as on p, 83. except that iti tliia version ifc is not stated that 
it was the Pandit who had issued the invitation to the recitation. This is correct, for 
such an invitation is not issued by the Paijiit reciter, but hj tbe householder who 
engages hitn for the ceremony» 

Page 185.—M noted in the Addenda ilinora to page 26, a new edition of ilr. Hirdlal's 
Chhattisgayhl Grammar, was brought out in 1921, under the editorship of Paijdit Ldchan 
Prasad Kavya-vinod. That gentleman has very kindly sent me the following version 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, in the ChbattisgarJii spoken in the District of 
Eaipur, w’hich has been carefully revised by scholars of that locality. It may therefore 
be taken as a correct example of at least one form of that dialect, which, of course, 
varies from place to place, and also according to the personal equation oi the speaker. 
The grammar is the same as that shown on pp. 28 and 29, the only important exception 
being that tho genitive aingular of pronouns ends in -khar ioatead of ~kar. Thus okhaf*t 
instead of oifn*, of him. Similarly tekhai\ of that, and ekhar, of this. In the original, 
as sent by the Pandit, no distinction is made between short e and tong S, or between 
short o and long o. In preparing the speeimen for the press, I have thought it best not 
to attempt to mark these distinctions on my own authority, and hence I have left every 

e and o without any diacritical mark. I must add that the interlinear translation is 
anino, and that I alone am. responsible for it. 


mari'ga, Wahl-ki tand. 

died. ThU^qf manner^ 

Yahi-te mahi-ka ^ 

This-from nte-to fear 


a 1 s. 


[No. 44.] 
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Mediate Group. 

CllHATTtSGABHt Ofi LaKIA. (DiSTEICT RaTFITE.) 

^ I "SMI 

^ % 1 ^ €t-^ wt^ ?r-WT 

l f^*t-fi ^Tt-% IT IfW >mr-?T?TT 

W% ^ ^-vif f5m m WTrW WT 

^^^ Br<4<anirt-^ sift,^ 1 WWT S««T«S1 

=\ 

ITT mfm I ?T^ ^ V^-m 5WTO ^T 

T? ^\Um 1 f\-^ f\-m xm %?T-if ^tT^^ i #t 

?n3TT-% ^ ilf^ «T?T Tf%^ F^FfT ^t[W, TR ^FqTWT^ % 

^^TT wT^n F^TTT"^ w3T~wr WF?f®r I 41*^ ^“WT r+iPsi♦! i ci^ ^“Wr 

^ ^ m-^ ’3i% % ttTt ^T-# 

FfT^-^ fir^, ^ W ?if ttttf ^ i 
xm^.k ^ ghf^-IY % ^-% 

^ FrrifW I W ^T 

^Ttt *rf^ ’Tit^ 1 It ^ ^Tns i ?pT % ft-fr 

^-wr 1 €Tt% m Tf^-fT% % fpiT ^ 

^TF^T m: frt 1 #piT ^nsR ^ictd 

^Fgti I TTTf-% ^tTfT ^-if TWT5I ^TT ^Tai ft-T^ mT^TT- 

# ^?n mUm 1 7T^ l^TT ^ flT.% 

t»FT ^ TOT-^ % f^ft^ I ^ ^T 

% ^rr*t ^ifw 1 TTT-^T If i ;pf^ ^HIT 

^1%^ ff ^-’^rosr f^^TFTT-# 

^ftu i ^ ^^-ir nT^-if qsrfr T?f?Tr k \ ^tfr 

nan ^ft^T* % ntr; ar?^T ttt ^ Tf^n" %, 

^rrar ^ trarr ; Tf¥^, n-wi fittN t ^rai 

#r-4TiT nint anf^ ii 
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CHHATTIsGAKBI oh LABtl. 

^ drT-^ t ^ ^ 

I 

^ ^»iTT ^ fm % f ^ ^-’fT ^ ^ wi 

^TT^ % 1 ^ %^T ^ % ft-TT ^ 

^5i ^rra i f^ni tht ^ 'eiT-^f ^rf^ i 

?f^ nt^j ^rff?: ^rrf^ \ ?t^ ^t-TT 

^ w ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^-WT ^ I W-'^ OT-3^ ^Ntt ^^rni 

•rfr ^ ^ 1 ^-’fT 

^^4^iTft ^Tn ^ i ^-wr ^-% 

^ |f_'^ ^ f?5T-% ^TT ^-if ^rWK it ^ 

^ ^ ^ I m-m ^ ’3^11 ^T ’^ft ira T151T3 ^T#t 

^T%-^T m n ^ w? TTT itt^T it 

^ Tfi^, 1X3% II 


transliteration and translation. 

Ek-iiian‘khe-ke du be^ rahiu. Okhar-siib-le chhote-lmr apin-di\dA-li 
One-wan‘(^ /ico son toei'e. Tli^n-front tAe-j/ounger his-oieit-falher^to 

ijahis ke, ‘ hamar-blta-la t>5t-de.’ TSm o-har jami pfiji-piis^ra rahis, 

(hat, ^my-share diniding-ffive.’ Then he tchc 

bst-dibii^. Thot*ke-dIn-ke gaye-le 

going-on 

dflsar-tles^mS 


eaid 

te-l& 


that he-dieidiny-gave, A-ferc-days-qf 

sah-inSl-niata-au-paisa-kaufMa l<?-ke 

alhprogei'ty-and-fioe-coiories iak«n-having anothei'-lond-tn 

nxfkrV^X khur'cha kai^ke aijan-^b-jayiat-U 

pt'odigat expenditare wade-hoDing hU-own-alt-property 


bacbbnr ihauka 

year «««'«>'« 

niarc*lajrfs. 
io-die-began 
ja-ke 

gone-hfiving 
pa^boway. 
sent. 


dukal 
famine 

Tab o-har 

Xhen he 

ralie-Xagis, 
to-retnain-began. 
O'bapura'ke 


uu 

and 


parLs, 

fell, 

Wiih!-g^w-ke 
that-village-qf 
O-har o-la 
Se him 
pet Halil 


That-poor-felloie-of belly not 


^ property icus, 

0 chhokVil-har 

that boy 

Hikar-gay, ail 
forth-icent, and 

phuk-daris, TTalii 

barnl-up. That 

tiiJiokar bapuri bhUkliaii 

the-boy poor-fplloto of-hunger 

ek jliHH l)asad]i*ra-gliar 
a person inhabit ant 'e-ho«se 

ro3 sS'A'ra charftye-liar khet-mS 

daily swine feeding-foi' field-in 

bharat*rahis, ekhar-khatir okimr 
he-teas-fUling, this-fo)' his' 
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«U 

end 


man lal'cMis ke * nialiS-har suw^ra-pila khaye-ke bhusa-la khitSw/ ^ 
»iind longed thai ‘ I-too sKine-goung-oites eaiing-of chqf I*mag-e<it' 
0-h3 o-la imhi miliB. Tab cla ye-bat-ke sudh ais, 
Tbet-even Aiin-to not tece-got. Then hh>i-to thh-tMng-of nieiitory eame, 
aiian-miui-jnS kabe-lagis ke, * mor-datlA-ghar-ke 

I,is-oien^wind-in h-tag-be-began ihat. ’ mg-/ather’t-houae-o/^ 
kamiya-saSjiya-bi phikntde kba>e*bar mil*the, aa maT ihS 

ialouf'Ci'i-ser’tautt’bo ffircicfttg-oteog-bg eaNng-foi‘ i^-being^gotr end I hOiO 
bbSkbaii marat-haa. Ekbar-le bhaluk ainm-dada-meri cbal-tlebaij, 

o/~hnnger dying-ant. Thk~tban rather my-omi-father-Heor I-vnll~aet-out, 

au okbar-mtfr kahibaa ke, ”tor-lc begar bO-ke chal-dihSvv, 

and him-near 
tekbar phal-la 


J-set-o«i, 
jog nalu 


o/-that ihe-fr»it 
Ml-Iu ta7 
aw. Me tfoii 

itljan-dadB-mer 

Hs-oton-Ja ther-n ear 

okbar au 
af-iim ^ af.d 
apiin-beta-Ia 
hia-ototi-ion 


I-fcill-say thai, *Uhee-frmt apart become-haviitg 

pSjSw, MaT tor lalka kaMye*ke 

I thjf eon of'being-called teorihy not 

(amajb," * Aisaiic gim*ke o-bar 

coniider** ’ TAa# ronsidered-having be 

0-har tboi'ke-duiiba gaye-rabis-hohai ke 

So a-shori-dUtaace gone-hod that 

okbar-dada-ke libit bhal-gay, Okbar-dada-bar durihi-le 

hh-/athef'-of weeihg t€ck-j,letee. lliafaiber dulauce-Jrotn 

awat dekliis. Tah5-le okbar-ji-tn6 kbusi amay-gay 

coining tato. Fhcreitpon bis-ioid-in bapptneiss Jilled-b''came 


I-receioed. 

kncbhu 

anytbirg 

cbaliB. 

teent. 


au o-bar 

o~la 

potar-ke 

cbvima 

lihe-lagb. Tab 

cWiok'ra 

awrf he 

bint-to 

fwbraetd-haewg 

a^lnss 

he-iooJe. Then 

the-hoy 

bopuia 

kabis 

ke, ' oiaT-bar 

tor-mer-le 

la^r 

bo-ke 

tkr-poor-fetloto 

said 

that, * I 

thee-near-from 

apart becomc-hating 

rbiil-dib£w- tekbor-bar 

pbal-]A Bhagtiwan-bar 

de-dihis. MaT 

tor laSkA 

departed, 

ibat-for 

the-ffuil 

God 

gave. 

1 

thy son 

kaJiayc-ke 

jog 

nabi aw. 

Mo-la 

kai 

kuobhu 

saniajh/ 

of-being-called 

toorthy 

not am. 

Me 

thou 

anything 

cotnider.’ 

Tab okbar-dada-l.ar 

apaj[i-saujiya-la 

kabis 

ke, 

‘ bane-asaa 

dhoti 

yhen his-Xaiher 

his-oten-stroant-fo 

said 

that, 

^good-'Cery 

loin-cloth 


eikar-ke 
prodveed-baving 
•|)an*bl pahira-de< 
shoes pui-OH, 
ke Dior ]fi5ka 
4hat wy mt 


au 

and 


babu'Ja pabira-de, 

my-tcn-io clothe, 

Ab khabo plbo 

yoto tce-nBill’eaf ice-wilf-di'ink 
mare-barobar bo-gay e-rabis-bai, 
dead-eqnal-to had-becomet 


ag*tbi-mS 

Jinger-ea 


maja 


tDud*ri 
ring 
kar*ho; 


au 

and 


rejoicing ice-tc^i-do ; 
tekbar 
bis 


bbalB; g away-gay e-rabU, 

became i he-bad-been-lost, 
iiuuiaye-Iagtn. 
io-celebrate-began. 


tc-Ja 

him 


paj§w/ 

T^got.* 


Au 

jiud 


o-man 

(key 


3] Dawa 
today new 
sabe-kabfi 
evory-one 


]aw-in5 
feef’On 
kA-bar 
because 
jaoam 
' birth 
kliual 
rejoicing 
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Okbar bare laika khet-mS rahis. Te-har jab ghar'iner 

Hia big bou the-^td-in Me when hoittw-^ueaf 


ais> 

came. 


tau dliol'ki l^jat sunifl. Tab o-bar ek-jban-kamiyft-la balay-ke 

(hen drum plaging heard. Then he One-perwn-sermnt c<dled-hamit^ 

puchhis ke, ‘ hamar-iliS kaye hot-hai?’ Tab o-har batais ki. 
asked (hat, ‘ ot^-iit-hotise what happening^ie?' Then he explained that. 


*abbi 
« jmt^func 
ka-bar 
because 


tor 

tkg 

ke 

that 


bhal 

brother 

o-bar 

he 


Tifiay-gay, au 
became’angrg, and 
babir d-ko 

outside come-haviua 


ais-hai. Tekliare-bar top^fladd-liar new*ta kare-hai. 
come-U. That’for ihg-father feast made^hast 

bane-bane sun-ke O-har 

tcell-in^alt^respects arrived.' This heard^huvii^ he 
gbar-inS nalii gais, Tab okbar dada-har 

hofis€~in not icent. Then hie Jaiker 

o-Ja inanaye-l^ie. Tab o-bax' apan-bSip-la 

him to-appease*began. Then he his-ou>ihfathe)'-to 


kahis ke, ‘dekh, mai anek-din-le 

said that, ^behold, 1 ^mmj-dage^frotn 

au tor-kabe-la nahi tarSw. 

and thg-spoken-icord tramgr&tsed. 

ek-tban cbberi-pila ghaMy nabi 

a-single slw-goai-young-one even not 


tor-$abg'Ia nahi cbliotHw, 

thy^compang not l^abandonedy 

Tabbo-le tai-bar tno-Ia 
Nevertheless thou me-to 
diye, je-ma mat-bar 

thou-gavesi, tohich-in I 


apan-safigi-jSwarUia-sflng maja kar*tSw, Jaun-har 

ing-oiciHiompaniouS'friends-with rejoicing I-might-have-made. who- 

ntal-bast-lii putariya-manan-Ja khawfiy-ke baitbe-bai, taime-ld tai-bar- 

the^propertg harltds’to gieen‘'to~eat-haviKg sai-has, him thou 

aye dekh-ke okbar-khiittr newHa-hSkarl karat-haa.* B-la sun-ke 

come seen~having him-jcf’ feast-colling making-art' This heard-having 

okbar-dada-bar kabis ke, *taT-b:tr sab-din-le mor-sange-mS baa; mor-mer 

his-father said that, 'thoti ali-dags nie-mth arts me-near 

jaun-kucbbu liatrai tann-sab tore ay. To-la to ucliliSh 

tohafever is that-all thine is. Theedo verily rejoicmg- 


karS-cbilhi, au khuai manay-cbabi, 

to-make-is‘proper, and happiness to-eetebrate-is-proper, 
tor bhai uiare-barobar bo*gave-rahisrbai, tekhar 

thy brother dead-equab-to had-becoine, his 

bbals; gSway-gaye-rabb, te-la paySu,' 
became; he-had-been-lost, him I-got.* 


kahe-bar ke e 

because that this 

aj nawa janair 

today iteta Mrth 
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Page 195,^1 Bm also mdebted to Pandit Luclian Prasad KaTya-xmod for the 
following revised version of the second speciinen of the ChhattlsgaThl of Biiaspnr ^ ^ 
was prepared Ly Mr. Pyarelal Gupta, a gentleman who is a resident in that district, and 
who is a well-known author. As in the preceding specimens, in the transliteration, 1 
do not mark the diiTerence hetween long and short e and o. 
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[ No. 46.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMfLY. Mediate Group. 

EASTERN’ HINDI, 

CiiBAirrlsoARHl OR LariA, (District Belaspur.) 

I lT¥T^R'-% I ^TT^- 

WT 4tr^^ 4ft I ^ ^T-^TT ^ I 

^ TT^fTT I ’ET^-TT 'JtWtk ^f^-T 

ni-l* I ^TT-Tt ^ ?l4 ’ra-l ips-^ ^ I 

^ifel I ?T1 ^-TT wm ^ ^ 

i Ttf&4nd- ^ t I <T^ W TTt ^rr^ \ 

^TT-^ ^T^-% <!l4.li I ^ d 

0\ 

w^-m 4T?T-^ frort*? ^ t i ^ wrt at ^ft-m 

i era \ 

qrf%^ tfrr ^RraiT ^ ^trar d-wr if 

m W ^-WK M^-w\ I ^ ^ 

^ i ^ ?i?Trar i 

1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I 

^ra-T^ riH<«fi^ % iT^rrar w ^rrar fq^fdJjr ^ra5-% 
gr ’raf era ^ 'siT-iif ^ Tf%^ \ Tfro i 

?ra if # 4f€-T 5TTi; dtr ^ i ?ra t 

TO-'5T ^ ^-% traf-% ^ ^ »ra-f 

'4feT-^ ?RfeT I ?ra ^ 4TtT 4ra-7ra i 

fltr ’?H-^ ^-% I i ^t%iT-^T 

fi 4r^-T ^T 1 ^ ^ifTff ^ 4raTT^ ^ra- 

^ ^ 1 era wra-^ % ^■ 

^ ^TT-Tl: ^dra-%ft efr W ^ i 

^ fl^Ttrar 1 ^ ^ iTiT^ ^ irarrai i 

2 H 


▼Ot. I, FiUT I. 
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^5TWT 3Tf KfT I 

^-T ZT.\ ^ iTlfd^lN 1 ^ W 

% ^Tf ^TtT ^r?T 1 ?Tf W 

c\. ' 

^ mr ^ nir-% ^ ^ ^fifzi-m 

sfit^T ^ T;?Tr^ fliT frt ^’% ^ \ m rj^- 

fri I if”W7 ii^ ^ ^ iTfTTTSf 1 fin: fm 
^r?T ^ HTT ffT-fT HTST-^TT^-irf ®nl6I IT^'< fltl I <TW 

ITT^T-irt ^nZT t cT^ if ^tffT ^ 1 ITTT 

fli: T^ ^^-¥T wfw ^ wrfiT^ ! 

'jiiHm 1 ^ TSf im I tt ^ 

I fTT-^TT f%T^^ wTfT-^r I irft^^rr-wr f h 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


.Et-tUan g5w-m5 ki^wat aQt kow*tm rahtn. Te-kar ek'^han lalka 
One viUage-in a^Jisherm<iti and a-Jishericoman tcere, Theni-o/ one tnn 

rahis. Kewat-bar mahajan-ke rupiya ISsat-raliis. Tau ek din sSw-bar 
teas. The^fisherman lanker-qf money tneed. Then one day (he-hnnket 

rupiya mage^bar ais. Tau siyia-man ghar-mS na rah5y. Lalkn i^har 

money to’demand came. Then ihe^eldeet house-in not tcere. TAe-boy honee 

rnkhat l»aithe*raliay. Saw-har pHchhis, ‘kaa-re, babii, tor dal-dada-man 
guarding aeated-v:a4. The-hanher asked, bog, fhg mother^fatHer-iptnr) 

kahl gaye-haT?' TOra-bar kahis ke. ‘mor d5i gaye-hai ek-ke da karc-ljar 
inhere gone-areThe-hog saidthaj^^my mother goae-ie one-qf tico niakhig.for, 
au dada-har kfita-ma k^ti rfidhe-bar gayc-hawai.' Tab saa^-bar kathav 

and father ihorne-in thorm rencingfor gone-ie,* Then the^banker said 

kc -k^ gothiyst-ia*, re turi?' Tel, tarS kahi,. ,, 

that, *hote are-go».talkifig, 0 hog T ^ Then the^bog eaid *1 


ihauka gotbiyathau, Saw.’ 
true am'aaging, Sir,’ 

bba!-gay. Sfiw-har kabis 
became. The^anke*’ eaid 
bat-la siT*ton-kar-de. 


Otak-ma tura^ke au 

Thereupon the-bog-qf a^d 

ke, ‘ tai jami bat*la 

that, * thov ichat isorde 

Nai-kar*bo to 


tcords true-make. Tf-thon-mlt^ot-d<hito) then 
kachahTl-ma bf-jahaO, Xab to-la 

court‘tnio Ishali-cairg-awag, Then fhee-io 


surety 
saw-ke krai 

the-ban&er’of quarrel 
gothiyaye-bas taun 
eaid-hast those 
to-la eabeb-ke 
thee the-Sdhib-qf 
saja*ho*jahl.' 
puniehmenf-ieilt'be.* 
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Tura-har kahis, ‘ mor doi-dada-maB 

The-boy ^aid, ‘ my moihsr-faiher 


te-la tai cbbapdebe, 

tha.t thmt wiU-giv^'Hp, 

Tau saiv-liar kali is 

Thereupon th$-bm^ker eaid 

to-la kaid*kar*wa*dobau.* 
thee I-thaU~get-imprisoned* 


tab 

then 

ke, 

thotf 

Tab 

Then 


taai 

I 


jat'ka 

hotD’inueh 

ye*kar 

/AiS'o/ 


tor rupij'S 

thy rupees 

bhed-U 

meaning 


UgRt'-bai 

otce 

bataliau/ 


Sabeb 

isg 

cball/ 

TAe-SdAfi 

near 

tet-us-go: 

jban 

sabeb 

lag gain. 

persons 

(he-SShib near toeni, 

ke, * 

Mah*raj, 

mai aj 


* bhed'la nat batab^i 

* the-'tfeaniuy not thoiMoilt^telli 

^arS-har kabis* ‘baa, Jlab'rlj, 
ihe-boy taidt ‘yeSf Sii\ 
Kewa'^-ke taro au sb't 

TAe-Jisher»Kt}i*6 son a ad the'banker 

Saheb 

The^Sdhib near 
bibaaiya 


that, 

gayau. 

voent. 


‘ Sir, I to-day 

Tab kewat au 

Then the-Jisherman and 

latka rabis. Tab 

u:a!. Then 

tor dal'dada'man 

thy parents 

kabis ke, ‘ 

said that, 

au dads 


'Wo-kar 

ms 

babU» 
boy, 

tura-bat 
boy 

karfr-bar, 
making-for, and father yoi/e 


gave 


in-ihe-mornittg 

kew'tin 

tke-Jisherwomaii 
mai wo-la 

J h im 

kaha gaye 

where gone 

‘ mor dai 

“ tiiy mother 

hai katii-ma 
is thorns-in 


tail 
then 

ehal. 
cotne. 
duno 
both 

eS^iV'har pbir^ad karis 

the-banker complaint made 

koiva^kc ghar 

the-fsherntan'O/ house-to 

gbar-ma nai rabin., 

(Ae-AoMBfi-in not were. 


pSchbSw 
asked 
baT?’' 
arer*’ 
gav e-hai 
gane-ie 

kSt^ 
thorns 


ke, 
that, 
Tab 
Then 

t 

ek-ke 
otie~of 

rndbe*bar.” 
fencing for:* 


" kas-re 
'* tceil 
ye 
this 
dui 
two 
Tab 
Then 


ye-kar 
tkis-one’s 
lage*bai. 
is-staked. 
‘ kas-re 
‘tcell 

JIab'rSjj 

Sir, 

saw-lS 


ail mor 
and my 
Ye-kar 
This-of 


larai 

quarrel 

niyS'V'-la 

deeision 


bbal-gay. 

became. 

kar-de/ 

do: 


Ye-kai‘ 

This-one’s 

Sabeb-bar 

The-Sdhib 


mor 

bar 

jit 

my defeat 

victory 

tura-le 

pUcbhls 

ke. 

the-boy 

asked 

that. 

Tara 

kabis, 

‘ bau, 

The-boy 

said, 



tCira, ye-kar bbed-li bataibe ? ’ 

boy, this-qf the-mea?iitig loill-you-tell : * 

aaw-hat sabo nipiyS-la cbbar-debi-na ? * Tab saheb-bar 

the-baiiker ail money ioiU-ghe-up‘{or-)not r Thereupon the-Sdhib 
pDcbhls ke, ‘ye-kar bbed-la tura^bar batay*debl, to tai 


the-banker asked that, *lthis-(f meaning the-boy tcUl-tell, then 

Babo rupiyS'la clibSy-debe-uS ? ’ Saw kabis, ‘ bau, llab*raj. 

all the-rupees wHt-giee-up-or-mt ? ‘ Th>banker said, ‘ yes. Sir, 

nal-batabi tau saja-ho-jahi-iia, Mab‘raj?’ Saheb 

Ite-KiU’noideU then teill-he-be-pu nkhed-{or-)tiot, Sir.^* The-ofUcer 

' achcbba, turn-man chupe-ohap tbarbe rahS. Siilicb 

* all-right, you silently standing 

pSchbis, ‘kas-re, tura, tai kaise kaise 

asjted, *u;elt, boy, then how how 


remain: 

saw-la 
the-banker 


thou 

All 
jind 
kabli, 
said, 
tdra-la 
The-Sdhib Ihe-boy-to 
go|biy&y 6 ? * Tfira 
spoke : * The-boy 
ini 
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kahis, 
^aid, 

babu, 

botft 

dal 

mothei' 
kSta 
thorns 
Tab 
Then 
Mnh'raj, 
Sir, 


mai aisfln gothiyayafi ke, saw 

‘ j in^thia^vutff spoi^ ihat} the-bonkor 

tor dai-dacla-njau kabS gaye*hai ? Tab 

thy paretits where gone-are / Then 

gayft-hai ck-ke dul karc^bar^ an 


pSchbis ke, kas-re, 
asked that, " 
mai kabyau ke, "mor 
J said that, “ tng 

, * a,- K 

dada ^ye-hai kata-ni^ 


fencitig~for,'* 
ek-tban-ke 
one{'pea)-qf 
Dusar 
The-other 


pease 

bbed 

jiteanittg 


goae-ie one-qf two waking-for, and the-Jather gone~ia 

T^dbe-bar/’ Soua, Mali-roj, mor dal gaye-bai fbaa^ 

Mear, Sir, mg mothei' got>e-i8 

du dar hoibai. Te-kar 

two eplitpeas becomes, This-tf>ing-o/ 
bat aisan ay ke mor dada-bor 
thing so i$ that f>,g Jathtr 
gaye*rabis. Tab, JWab'rSj, Lbata-mB 
Then, Sir, 
ka^ riliihe 

ihome to-fence 

Jagis.' Saw-bar wotek-mS bar*baraLye lagis, 

began' The-banker thereupon to^nrmnr began, 

raw. Saw, Tai hAr-gaye. lya tura-bar 
remain, O'bmker. Thon art-defeated. Thu boy 

bat-lA batois-bid. Bupiya-la cbbar-de,’ 
things haM-spoken, littpees give-up^ 


kaia rOdhe-bar 

thorns fendng-for 
Tab mai kabyaff, 
Then I said, 

taw-1 1 ar kajiya 
hanker a-^ght 
Sabeb kahis. 
The-Sahib said, 
jit-gals. TdrA-bar 
htti-foon, Thc-boy 


gone-was. 

‘ ‘ ka^a-mS 
“ thorns-in 


brinjale-in 

gaye-bai." 

gone-is*' 


thoms-tn 
dare-bar, 
io-^pHt. 
iya ay, 
this is, 
bbita-bari-nia 
bri njal-garden-in 
kB^ botbui. 
thorns are, 

Mor mer iya 
OJ-me toith this 


kare 

to-make 

'cbupe 
‘ sitent 
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VOLUME VII. 

Page am indebted to Mr. S- E. Enthoven, Cl.E., for the foUowing list cf 

words in tho Kiidall dialect, as spoken by BliaodAris, etc. of the Malvan and 


Vengurla 

Talukas of the Eatnagiri District:— 




Kthfiri 

ICf^aivAlADl 

;iji MarithK 

Ift^ninK. 


dd^tdr 


iahdli t 

A tender coco-nut. 






Htf'vi 

To touch. 


dyat 


sachd 

A mould. 


aff*ddn 

wTi 

bha4^ 

A utensil. 



'ST*T 

ira* 


chdkd-chd da 

The axle of a wheel- 


ud‘kj 


u4i 

A iump. 


upf^a 



To sow. 


ub-lS 

dttr'wtja-oht 

cfxtukaf. 

The frame of a door. 


vnXiV^a 

■s* 

dhun$ 

To wash. 


kdaieri^ 


mot~karift 

A niaid-servant. 




kur^do 


adh*fd 

Blind. 


khdrd9 


kUnhddd 

A niche. 


khdio 

TTT*T 

pda 

A leaf. 

»r5Tr« 

gajdl 

in® 

gdah^a 

A story, tale. 

irrr^ 

gardd 


mo/At A'Aid*Ai 

A large window. 

y f»T^ 

gich’ki 

frt 

gheH 

A swoon. 


gitfi 


unhdld 

Summer. 


gitii^o 


dagad 

A stone. 


jaiigi 


lahdn AAf^Ai 

A small wfndow. 


Jhit^gd 


mttPgd 

A iKJy, 


ta^ip 


khtuPkdd jdifiin 

Eocky soil. 

c^\ 

utu^V* 


6ei»“p? 

Weeding. 

^T*t 

ndt 

mv^ 

ndffd 

A coco-nut. 

f fijsrt^ 

pilSp 

^wrt^ 

fididd 

Steel. 


I 
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Ka^lA|j wofd. 



pwJiyS 

w 

uwarr 

pich'^ 


polo 


phdlyB 


ftfli'ra 

Tiiwra 

tttfindy 

•n * 

raja 

^rsEij 

valaya 


Oakal 

-V .■ « 

^TWfrr 



hfid'gi 




kavoff^a 


hBd^kd 


her’tfS 



£qalT«l(Bt in 

lft?TT 

dJtotar 


chir^tti 

. nra 

gdl 


tidya 


thd^ 


godi 


dor 


rndj^ghar 


laeakor 

7114 tdbod-fob 


tbp'U 

ampu 



hak')^^ 


khol'gd 

iv*r 

niai , 


Hraning- 

A costly waistcoat worn 
on ceremonial occa¬ 
sions. 

To split. 

The cheek. 

Tomorrow. 

A little. 

A labourer. 

A rope. 

The central compart- 
meat of a house. 

Boon. 

Immediately. 

A Iiasket. 

To bring. 

To drive. 

A ditch. 

To carry. 
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VOLUME VIII-PART II 

As these Addenda were passin" througli the press, I receired valuable information 
regarding the Bardic languages, and other forma of speech current on the North-West 
Frontier, from Br, Morgenstierne, collected by him during a residcace in Kabul, where 
he had unique opportunities for meeting speakers of many laugugaes of Eastern 
Afghanistan. With great liberality he has placed at my disposal the following abstract 
of the results of his researches, so far as they regard the tongues of Western Bardistau. 
His additional notes regarding Eranian languages will be found in the Addenda to 
A^olume X (p. 386). These abstracts hare been given by him with the kind permission 
of the Norwegian Institute for Comparative Besearch in Human Culture (Norsk 
luBtitutt for Sammeolignende Kulturforskuing). His materials will, in due course, be 
published in full by that Society. The first set of notes furnished by him deals with 
the Kafir languages, and is as follows. I am responsible for the spelling of the woida, 
which tin regard to vowels) I have here and there altered from Br, iforgenstieme’s 
in order to i^ee with the rougher system followed in the Survey. The letter « indicates 
an open a, between w and o. 


BASDOAid (Kati). [Survey, Vol. THI, Pt. ii, pp. 32ff,] 

Boshgali is spoken not only in the Bashgal valley, but also iu the valleys of Ktivi, 
Kulum, and Bamgcl in Western Kafiristan. As the name ‘ Bashgal' denotes only the 
lower part of the volley round KamdC*ah, it would be better to call the langtaage Katl, 
as the whole tribe siieaking it is called. The two sections of the Katl-speoking people 
are now separated by the Prasfis (Presuns), but according to their traditions, they 
originally all came from Ktivi (Ktl). The absence of important dialectic differences 
seems to indicate that the separation has not lasted for a very long time. 

In some cases the Western Kati has preserved older forms. E,g.t corresponding to 
Ba.?hgoU (Kamdfesh) afeto, four, we find cUvA, 

It must be observed that the ordinary Indian f is not met with in Kati. The sound 
usually written thus is a post-alveolar, spirantic r, without any flap, which I write r-. 
It never occurs after dentals, but regularly after k, A. E.g., tra, three; rfrfi, a hair; 
thin \ but villi^e ", Am, brother. 


Thepnt Sentences of the Far»hle ia the Dialect of Bamgel. 

Ew mauchi dyu m‘r* vaisyh-m’ro. St* dyik p‘-mij* 

One man two children had'formerly. The two frofn-among 

pr*mT ptttitj tht'st* jl-kmi*, * el tik. fcasie tuste mfil 

young hog father-to saying-does, * 0 father, lohalecer thy goods 

asht-bli, emh beti kiti ave.' St* mAl heti k*r'asya-ni‘m 

ar^may-he, to-m division huving^made giee* lie goods dividing made-then, 

st* ptasya*m*m, Ghvfik wks pushtye pr'*mef' pacts mhia 

io-lhem he-gave-then. some time afterwards younger son goods 

wasihfiiti. pa udeshe g*la guftsya-rn'm. 

hamig-collecied, (o foreign countides he-went-thea. 
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MAJOftA. VCUjUMB VIU—PART II, 


WAi-ALi (WiiOAXl). [Survey, pp. 450.] 

There are two main dialecte of Waigali, To the one group belong the direct 
deecribed in the Survey, the language of the vocabularies given by Burn^ and Lumpen, 
and also the dialect of Wr^enchegal (locally pronounced Zlpnjigal) which I had occasion 
to study, lo the other group belong the form of speech described in Vigne s vocabu¬ 
lary, and the dialect of Kfegal in the lower part of the migal volley. 

As will be seen from the Tocabularies. the chief differences consist in the Kfegal 

(marked K. in the specimen below) dialect having eio for ‘ one,' while the ^nj(g»l 
(marked Zb- below) dialect has ek, and, in the personal pronouns, K. an\ 1, ye. 
Waigall possesses both the Indian r and the alveolar r of Kati. 

The first 5en/en^es of th& Parehle tw the Dialects of 11 digaU, 

K Ew manflshn ba du phtr ore. DQya keni kosbto purras 

pstf sti. 

sons tcere. The^tuiO among the~yomger 'son 


Zh. Kk 
One 

K. tatisa-ken 
Zk t»tA« 


man 

mSti®, 


/o^A^■r-Ais-^o said^ 


of tVDO 
‘ tate. 

‘O-tA 
'father, 
Ofaihei 
gre.' 


/o*me gice. 
give. 


tu 

ba 

mala 


m ^ 

mati, h 





1 

thee 

^f 

goods 

having-divided, my 

my 

share 

of-goods 


to-me 

Ali 

tg 

kAne 

tAb* 


IVttiig 


mil 

B 

brAwi 

Then 

them 

amongst 

his 


The-father 


the-goods 

these 

brothers-io 




Kiti 

fik'Idti 

Some 


pataru k3sb0 

larVr-kB W^|5 

days aftevtoavd^ the^^yoanger 


was 

tfiPi 


kr'St. 

ki^3, 

made. 


ew 

Ik 

one 


sudu 


gola 


ken 

k- 


putras 

patfa* 

disAi. 

UIDltl- 


far country to he~tceni. 


K. mataue 
Zb. ii»li 

share 

having-divided 

K. mol 

Zh. ™*ti 

goods he-divided. 

having ‘divided he'gave. 

K. saparnk tAb* mal ©abai 

” all his proper iy collected 

WasT-veei or Vrbos (PRASe). [Survey, pp. 59ff.] 

Of Frasu Veron) I had only the opportunity to collect a short vocabulary, 
which agrees fairly with that giren in the Linguistic Sun-cy of India. Most of the 
words BgrcG with Kati, although transformed in their appearance through strange 

phonetical changes, 

Asjjkukd (A^raC). [Survey, p. 68.] 

AshkS is spoken in the mountains between the AlingAr and the Peck valleys, and 
is divided into two dialects, 'fhe western, spoken in Majegal and Masevi towards 
Man^ni is characterized by the transition of hr, gr, pr, and hr to kl, gl and hi, 
resn^velv, (but ir, dt, remain unchanged, just as in Kali tlie dentals have dentaJized 
the r). .village; pla, baby j Ua, brother ; against eastern Aahku 








krum ; ; prS and Im. eastern dialect is spoken towards the Pech valley, 

in Titln, TserS, and possibly in Vami. In Kurdar Pasbai is spoken* 

The language is called Ashka (eastern dialect) or A^kafS (westero dialect), but the 
name is said to have no meaning like * Bare iloiintains. 

K will be Been tliat AihkS is closely related to Wiigeli. but iu some easM ddes 
with Ke«. The KSlir laugouge described by Tr-umpp is identiWl with the Mejegel 
dioleoi, and also tha few aentooce* given by Tanner {?. H. G. S.. III. I'p. 2»llf ) Mc m 
Aahkh. 

The First Sente/ices of the Parable in Aihk^. 

A mate do zaga vastege. Ki lakurii mt'ak dias belii, 

One vmn ttoo sone had. This younger boy fafhei'-hie-to said, 

^ O dia, tda mal mHI vfi gui. ’ *“^1 

^ 0 father, your property kaving'dieided fo-me give. ’ The-faiher proper g 

mTi lagatoa pr'dte. wfts ^ 

Aavitig-dieided betioeen^his-eona haoiiig-dhided gave. days [later) 

lakureste !-<ag^ mil asheitei aungei, zada gala to ge, 

the^yomger sonAm property haviHg-eotleoted took, other country to u;ent. 

Dr* Moxgenstietne has also supplied the follo^ving lists of words in the aliove 
lanoTia*'e8. As before, I am responsible for the spelling of the words, which (m n^rd 
to ToweU) I hove here and there altered from Dr, Morgenstierne’fl in order to agree with 
tli 0 rougher bSystoui followed in the Survey- 




SPECIMENS IN THE 


-ft 


En^iUh^ 


Kkrl (Cf. aaixl c^f Buhtit), 

WImalL 






1, Om 1 

■1 

ew * 

■t * 

*■1 i-ii 

ew 

ft 

ft 

ft ' 

«k . 

ft 


ft 

a. Two > 


dU e 4 

* 


dn 

ft- 


ft 

db . 

w 


■V 

3. Thvee 

* 

trU 

>■ * 

. fti* * r ■ 


ft 


H 

ft 

tri9 

ft 


w 

4, Four . 

•« 

chtvi 



chiitfi 

m 


¥ 

cHatt 

ft 


■1 

ft 

5* Vm * 

ft 

ptSch e 

* ' 

paoh 

pSich 

■ 


ft 

pBfih 

ft 


-ft ' 

6|. Six i 

■ 

fbO 

4 * 


T^fl 

ft 


1 

^11 



ft 

7m SflTeii 

m 

ftflt 

!P f 


«at 

ft 


ft'= 

Mt 

1 


ft 

8, Eiglit 

m 

wtiibf 



0«bi 

# 


ft 


■i 



9. Nme , 

* 

hQ 

>1 ■ 

aSl ... 

aa 

ft 


ft 

nt . 

¥ 

* 

ft 

10. Tea . 


duy « 



dO^ 

ft 


w 

dAib 

m 

ft 

ft 

11. Twenty 

» 


ft * 


nljfel 

ft 



visli) 

ft 


ft 

12. Fifty 

1 

d jutsa di43 

ft ■ 

dyat^ dota . 

dti ft doAi 


dbi^ e d0eb 


■■ 

13. Hundi'ed 

■m 

pilch* 

ft 4 

pacli T*te^ . 

pich Yilbl 


« 

plUH vjgjul 


ft 

14. 1 

’ 

flEftp wltd 

» 

a . . . . 

1 ftfl* 

# 



J4 e 

a 


ft 

IE. Of too 

* 


ft ft 

t, y* 

a - 

ft 




■m 


ft 

16. Ume 

r 


ft ft 

fatm m « 

QUhO 

K 


'ft 

tra* 

■ 


1 

17. We . 

B 


ft 

yimii o 4 

RtDl 

ft 


ft 

jaini 

ft 


ft 

18. Of ae 

1 

«iii& 

- 

plsA * 


ft 

1 


ft 

yam* 

-ft 



19, Oar ■ 

ip 

crn^to * 

» * 

jLmisI e» * * 


T 


ft 

im^ 

• 


1 

20. Tboa 


tu . 











21. Of thee 

V 

t6 . 

■ • 

in . 

tb. 

ft 


ft 

tft A 

ft 


V 1 

22, Tbine 

m 

tmtle 

j ♦ 


tbiiP 

ft 


- 

t6bi 

ft 


* . 

23. Ton . 

ft 

, 

4 e 

ihA 

t1 . 

ft 


ft 

Tl a 


4- 

* 

21. Ofjoa 

■ 


a- * 


rS. 

ft 


ft 
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K&FIR LANGUAGE. 


- 

A«nKV p-*- AimtCctD oi fieaYir)* 

Kiigllilii 

PiMt {U. Wi*r-v*rl or 

Ytitui pf SurrejS 

CTitlh). 


ipftn i # - ■ ' 

hjcIi « * * * * 


1. On«i 

18 • 

dl5 ■ * * - * ^ 

lil ■ * ■ 1 

2* Two* 

fjiTii , * * * 

frft. i ■ K * 

tre k * ■ 

ThreCk 

ohpa . , * - 

ii * * 

tb&tl 

■t FouPp 

I 

I wuckfl 1 * 1 - 

pencil m * « ■ 

pOfitfl > « • 1 

FiTe. 

1 wh^^lII 


l^u i « # 1* 1 

6v Six- 

a&U <■ ' 

eOt * « • • 

a41i t * 1 

7* Savftn* 

R-^te * ^ ^ 

j • » ■* 

4. « . - 1 

8. Eight. 

ntl - -» - ^ 

nO p « ■ ■ 

AD ■ i m < 1 

9, ^ » 

1 i‘ , j'' - 

n * * * 

dnfl k * ■ -# 

dlLfl ■ * il ■ 

10. Ten. 

dtfl * » • • 

» * 

vit^hl 4 « » * *• 

1 IL Twenty. 

Icjjabift * * 

wnoliegcH * ■ * 

•f 

dA vi^ fL dilS « 

■fl V ■ •IB 

U + i T * * 

' li-i-At'# 

At « « « - ■ 

la Fifly. 

1 J3, Hundred. 

14. 1. 


:ja, * 

j3, jui mish . * + 

15. Of me. 


imS « i 

imA, iniOA .. - i 

16 Hino. 


* int* N 

icn* 1 f -p 

. im* * « 4 ■ 

17, We. 

18. Cf 00. 


imbfl » • p 

iftt* * * ■ 1 

, Id, Our. 




dO. Tkon. 


t^l * * * * 

tjy M * ^ * ■ 

, ^1. Of thee. 


t(Vi * f * 

COa ■ ■ 1 

22. Thine. 

41 

1 l|fe*K«P- 

1 

Yl - * * 

J* 

jlT * « « I 

. 23. Ton, 

24, Of yon. 























































WiMJLU. 


Kat* (ia HitnoAiI «r Scrftfyi), 





fKJflll). 

(ZkOid^l- 

SIfi. Toot . 

ft 

ehlbto 

1 


ft 


m « 

t 

vdlii* 

« * 

1 

Itnbi 

ft 

ft 

£6. * •* 

ft 


1 



8t^ . 

m * 

* 

yl, «i 

p * 

ft 

«e, ^ 

ft 

4 1 

27.^ Of hiz^ 

•1 

*t% 8tl 

ft 


ft 




JA. ti 

4 ■ 

i 1 

ekA, tae^o 

•ft 

ft 

88. His , 

-ft 

fltfiste 

■ 


ft 




jomoj 

tAb> 

- 

tsp^o I*, Wb^ 

ft 

ft 

89. Thej' , , 

ft 

5^ 

ft 






jSr 

ft ft 

ft 

to . 

ft 

ft 

80, Of them 

9 

' et* 

i 


P 


■•■ ■ .afti 



+ a■- ■ * 


»ftft III 



81e Their 

ft 


ftft 1 mv9 






taro* 

- 

ft 




Hand 

ft 

dnght 

* 


ft 

dilfht 

■ t 

* 

dt'ight 


- 

dOthl « 

- 


33. Foot . 

- 

1 Icynr 

■e 


- 

1 tcrnr 



kyfir 

* 


pdpA 



S4. KcHia . * 

V 

niwur' 



* 

iiflaur' 

. 


dftB 

. 

* 

nasd 



8^4 Eyft p p 

- 

aehl 



- 

aeh? 

* 

* 

aebft 

p 

- 

SrChS 

- 


36. Moptb « 

* 

aahl 

* 


- 

flflhl 

* 4 


i£h 


' 1 

Dflh 

- 


37. Tooth e. . 

- 

dui 




dnt 

m t 

■ 

dSt 

* * 

* 

dSt 

- 


S8p Ear « i 


k&r 



* 

kht 


- 

kkf 

* 

* 

hfir 



39. Efiiif . * 

■I 

drO^ ibyfl 


* 

d*rtlf (a 
«hu. 


5air) 

JcFkitclmj^k, (fmnalo 
AdiV) drtl. 

k4h!, (IrS 

# 

- 


40. Hend 

4 

£hal 




4hai 

* * 

# 


. 



■ 


4L Tongue 

ft 

dill 



- 

dlia 

- 


jip . 

1 p 

» 

JIp 

• 


42. Belly 


k^il 


* 

ft 

kt&l 

ft «■ 

* 

ku^ ibt 

P 

kttlSd VdtikAl 

■ 


43- B&ck * 

■ 


* 


ft 


ft ft 

ft 

Qchfl^ 

ySpatl . 

4 

nohSi yipafl 

* 


44. Iron . 

ft 

ehima 

4 


1 

chini' 


ft 

chimi 

i . 

ft 

rhimii^ . 



45 . Gold p 

ft 

fian 

ft 


■ 

anD 

• - 

4 

s!in 

fl ■. 

ft 

sfyn 

ft 


46. Silver 

ft 

r!l P 

ft 


ft 

arft 

- 

- 

*1* 

‘a ft 

■ 

nrei 

V 


47 , Fetber * 

•I 

|tik p 

li 



ta . 



t4ti 

f ft 

m 

tatft 

ft 


48. Mother # 

ft 

nfi * 

ft 


ft 

nA 

* 



ft *■ 

ft 

dye 

ft 


49, Btxitiier « 


har'd 

ft 


ft 

hr'* 

* 

1 

hrt 

ft m 


lirdhO 

■ 

ft 

30. Sister 

1 

ena 

# 


- 

adE 


ft 


1 ■ 

4 

adsd 

• 

ft 


P5&-Kifir. 






































A«m;f (i.** JUnKtnrip ttw 6n»vBt>* , 

Ev^hh. 

PnfA (tj^ WMl-¥tri m I - 

Vruon i:»f Stirtey). ^ 

(Tittal. 

(3iJiJ»git). 

. 3 

rinilA , f ^ » 

* 

25. Your. 





1 


1 ! 

27p Of bim. 

1 

^yawa * . - « 


S8. Hla 

j . 1 

rjil * * . ^ 

kyi} w * 

29. 


kjk^ . * * - 


30. 0! ^heia^ 


LT'iwa « . . P 

1 

31. Thftir. 

lust * * * * 1 

chapflJ ^ » 

1 

diLS» cbapil 

32. Enud. 

teY&l ii ^ • 

kir * * ■ 

knr + , * , 

33. Jout. 

tkOfl . ^ 

kni^irl « » . * 

I 1 » ■ 

34. Sw. 

ijEbr . . * ^ 

Bital # # ■ * 

alil3 

35. Kyep 

- 

i£l)X « 

Si hi m * * * 

30^ Month. 

leittra , ■ « ■ 

dost » P 

dont m * * r 

37* Tooth* 

1 

yiLniii * ♦ - ■ 

kAniitlt& . A «p 

, kam^fr^ * ♦ 

K. Bar. 

ll«T . . - - 

itflt dl'O - 

jihfti (<i kaiV) dro . 

30* Hair- 

jl - * * * 

^4 * 

1 ah® p ♦ * P 

40. Head. 


ihfl i 

«• 

■ 

4L Toigno. 

yill * * . ^ 

rap^ 

bainl , P « « 

42p Belly. 


pi|btt * i. . 

. . . . 

43- Back. 

\ 

[ ihlSQfl * * ■ * 

V P * 

tflim* . , * . 

44. ItoD." 

1 

I iU * ■ * 

1 

it6ii . , . * 

aim » 

45. Gold. 

h 

crfi . . - * 

flrCt « ^ * 

ILl* p . . . 

44* SilTor. 

ySi , - ■ ■ 

da^ # -T » 

1 d£i , P . i 

47. Father, 

nfttt . * ■ ^ 

. apftB # * * ^ 

a^tl p p ^ « 

4S^ Mother. 

bftb ♦ * . ■ 

k ! br'a f # * 

. b!« . . • 

49. Brother. 

jdUB » ^ ■ 

. 1 * 


. 1 50. Sister. 

1----- 



KAfir^S^S 
























































Eirl (** Ba^eojuJ Of gfr^TTK), 

Wjjoail. 

1 

tK^om). {' 




7&. Kflt f -■ * 

jTinflin^ a * ^ ; 

yfltiiin e 

y&ain 


79. Sit , 

nijlllin*!!! 

a 

niEliioOBH • 

iiitiiiDoiii 

80. Come 

(fut.y . 

alnitom . ■ > 

elom 


t)l. hemt 

vii'Ti'in e * 

TiStani ^ 

TSaom 

yier'om . 


nfati*m , e ^ 

u'feitniii. * * 

utiDom. ■ 1 e 

UtLQOm a * a 1 

83. Die . • • 


mr filtUQ ■ * 

mrADOtzi a 

[Qiigam . e 

S4. 


pr Atnia 

palom 

pr^am * « 

B5. Bun. 

narg*E*in » ^ 

aci}]a4satiini 


siDj^m 

166. I nm 

n^ra 

a a+ 1 *:■ 

one * ■ 

fipinn, bom . | 

157. Thon art 

- 

. . 

t'nJl * 

firigb, bd^ 

158. He B 

as* * 


oi ^ * * * 

0 ^ 1 , bo * 

1S9, We ore . 

emA aa^misli » 

■ ■ ■ a ¥- 

omii^ 

fiyimidis « 

160. Ton are , 

* * 

*!■« 

OW e • ‘ 

Ofb bofA 

161. They *M . 

st^ e ■ * 


1 fit * . * - 

flfi {P)p bot 

179. Hieat 





180. Thou bentcet 



m* ■ P1- 

^i-i • f» , 

ISl- He beats . 

!*■ iki 

^ mm m.m k 

*****•■ 

■ ■ a-- 

182. We beat . 



mm r **•■ 

-■ 

183. You best 



.a-a»e 

1 

1S4, They beat . 






1 Fint pMMa ol tilt pramt, tod m ikrocigjuiut. 
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A$ekA (t\ 

EnglhliA 

PfiBa Wiil-Viifl L f Ymn 

of Snrr^/). 

(ritto-j 

• 


■ 4 fa 

yQm m * * ^ 

|um * » A A 

TB, Ent, 

« + » 

ni^em , . A A 

hiilx^nx i A ■ * 

79. SU. 

1 Mm* 

alim , * . . 

jijri-D] A A A * 

80. Como. 


Tiffata* liQm a 

]n\om, lim . . a 

81. Bc*t 

4V- 1 

ntiDfiOixci « A A * ■ 

ntiiieet^ * ^ + 

82. Stand. 

■ ■■ i- 

mt'cin A , A A 

A i A 

83. Dio. 

■ il 

. . A . 

1 plcrn p A A ■ 

84, OiTo. 


A 

A AA 

85. Ron, 

qil-l 

bl Atm * A * A 


158, t nni. 


tfl ^ ^ A A 

Arl^B ¥ A * P 1 

157. Thott ut. 

1 VP 

^ifaka MX » A 

- 1- 

JW?! A » 1 » 

158. Eei«. 

+ P4i 

S&U 314 I 1 p A A 

AAA 

169. Wonro. 

s»4 # 

tI MCg i A ■ - 

■ 1 ¥ 

IGO. Yoia on*. 

III 

jftkiT hen 

1*11 ¥ ■ A • 

161. Tbey aw. 

*P 1 

p IP 

CkiikbioL-pi-*ix], lam tiUrn^ * 

179. t bant. 

IIV 

ipp 

nj^m^'-eAj tiffing 

180. TLoo hcatest. 

f 

fa fa* 

aishitit^ai^ai it tiiitng a 

181. Ho bento. 

1 PP 

pp p 

1 ni^ick^at-'miab, ice aft $it- 
(itij. 

182. Wo bent. 

■ P# 

ppp 

nl^iiu^t-akei art tit- 

Hat}, 

183. Yoq bMi. 

PP 1 

i-pp 

nifthinert-eBc, art tii* 

iVflff¥ 

184. Ybay boat. 
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‘ Pashai (Pa§hai). [Survey, pp. 89 

This language is spoken not only in the Kunar valley and in Laghmau, but also in 
a zone extending from AVaigol in the East to Galbahar (NE. of Oh4cikar) in iUo VToa*. 
It is divided into a great number of considerably diverging dialects. These oan bo 
arranged in four groups. 

(1) The Korth*W<^terii Group, comprising the dialects near Gulbabar, in the Shutul 

valley, etc. It is characterized by Ibo preservation not only of dr, but also of fti*, 
i?r, jjr, and fur, (e.g., work ; lfr&, shouting; dead; 5*rot, brother), 

by the form md^td, yon, and by the ending of the first person plural, as in nis, we are. 
This suffix presents the transitional form between the Khowar -as, Pa^ai *as, *«es, and 
Veron (Prasu) -»(a4o, Waigali and Katl -tnish (from •via$i > * •wd#*). 

The frequent transition of d to d and it, and the formation of the present with t 

{il^ioyem, I am eating) connects this group with, — 

(2) The dialects spoken in the Ozbln valley (west of Laghman, about Bali Kltel and 

Ghas) and in the upiier Alishang valley (about NajU). 

Here Jfcr and pr result in and yr and br in I, while and dr ore preserved 
{Ozbini sjftoiB, work; yl^a^or (<prrtftara-), wounded; idnf, a village; hajllt tdy, 

brother; but ira, three; drd/iok, rainbow. 

(3) The dialects of Tagau, Nijrau, and Bedran {in Ishpi, IskySn, Laurovan, etc.). 
Hei-e also pr and kr result in { (e.g. Lanrovanl ladr, wounded; fam, work). 

In all these three groups of dialects, the aspiration of media Is has to some extent 
been preserved. 

(4) This group comprises all the dialects of Laghman, Alingar, Kunar, aud the 
lower Pech valley. Here fir, gr, and also dr have developed into 1, while pr, kr, and tr 
result in (hi or similar sounds. 


The First Sentences of the Parable in the Dialect oj Kona DlA, near Gtdbahdr, 


I ad a in do piitra diii^i. To Icucliast putrh*i-yakatl daclas-di 

One man Itco sons had. Them frooi'among soii4he-stmU Jather-his^to 


marata, * ai dada, mui taklistmas-ain 
said, ‘0 fat herf io^me part-mine 

d6 takh^im kawata, te detea. 
(ace.) bc-made, to-them he-gtwe. 

chnkas-a d6 gugin, sudilre je gui. 
afi-Ais {ace.) sehed, far lo toenL 


de da/ Mala tanka 

{sign of a<w.) gioe.* Property his-oton 
Ke wakht pachawa p\itra-i-yakati 
Some time (^ftcrioard^ son-the-smalt 


Jn (he Dialect of Laotoodn (Sa^ow). 

I ddamns do bya haieh. Suratala putros-a bavai maraikye, ‘ai 

One man-to Ixoo c/it7dre» v^re. 27»c-yo««^ej* soH‘his father-to raid, ‘ 0 

baba, kor ke tankyai jirafi yeitik, maina daya.* Badaz 

father, wAaferer that oion part-thine comeSt to-'tne giee- Afterwards 

8oS 
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bas\ mal guralk, ada suratalai daikye, ada aulai daikya. 

father-hU propertif seized, the^Mf ffounger-io gaegy tke^half elder-to gaH. 

Bada^ suratala puttasa, alt** nau du kan, ehiiikya kor ' 

AJiertoards ths-younger son-hiSy flAcr, (iW uihatetet a 

jiiiiy*a yeyaikj jatn kak*i SadutSi vatan &^ik» 

pttrt'iO’hiB had-cotncy collected ifiode, counity icent- 

Pr. aiorgenstierne has also' supplied the following List of Words in the Tarious- 
dialwts of Pashal- 







SPECIMENS IN THE PASyAl LANGUAGE 




Urnour S. 1 

Giotr »r 

GmovY 4, 



(Chtiln,) 

tNijlL) 

(LanroTlS') 

^WiSgoL) 


1* Oiie * ^ 

. = f 

1 

F 

1 * J 1 

. ^ 

• 

3. Two 

da 

p pi 

lia 

dfl e . i 

M P . < 

b. 

3, Three 

tri « 0 

trft , 

1 p j 

tra . e j 

IlhlllS e 1 i 


4- Foilf - * ' 

cliftr 0 

Cellar - 

cbCr p 

yh &F p e 

cbir * p - 

ehfir. 

5. Five 

j on jli 0 1 

pOuj . 


paitja f 

pnneh 

pn]. 

6. 8lx . 

m . 

e e 1 

e 

g)iM e e 1 

P 4 1 

S^e- 

SeteiQ p * p 

Bita p 

■dt* . 

aii^ * 

6&ta p 

eat ^ # 1 

aat. 

B. Eight P * 



febf 

0 

* 

OAhi. 

dt Nino . « * 

wwa 

liftw" . 

nav . I 

nan . 

m> * 

nfl. 

10. Ton » 

e 

e * 

d&I 

dftjB i 

da 

da^ 

IL Twenty * 

west * 

T*flt f 

V*it P 

vHt M * 

vent 4 

Teat 

la. Rfty . • » 1 

1 pinjS 

fr*e 

j ■-1 ■ 

1 duja u dca 

«MI 


13. Hundred , 

sad, 

wust^ 

1 0*1 

m ii-i 

pnn^ TiyS ■ 

p Pi 

# ■» 

14. I . • • * 

i 

roCr « * 

mO p 

1 

nmm^ (a) - 

ip 

IS. Of tee • 

mfii 

& (ci me). 

AWW 

mfl V • 

. mn.m * 


mu Edp 

16. Mine . . • 

man^ nlft&t , 

raan « ■ 

mfly * 

taatDlli » 


maiii* 33^iilp 

17. We 

hamA 

1 h-i 

hain& • 

bama « 

atnS P 

ami 

18. Of us • 


hamat ^ 


1 ■ 

.. 

■ *■ 

1)). Our ♦ 

Imut&fit 


■ *i> 

hamfie 

PVS- 


20, Thott • 

ttt e ■ 

1 --pfc' 


. tfl 4 1 

. , (tfl) . 

tfl. 

21. OfO>ee ♦ 

tfli C(»J0 

a I > a- 

tfl 

« tan # 

■ 444 

W 

22. Thine » ♦ * 

\ taiip tUst 

, tau, tflz 

0 toy e 

, tnina 0 

. (tani) 

, ppp 

23. Ten , * • 


. myS . 

p im& * 

. mjft . 

. (omS) 1 











































































OnoF^ 1* 

G»0Fr 

£. 

OmotTF S. .. 

Oftonr 4a 

KsgUih. 



i 

(GnltuliIrO 

(OiMnJ 1 


(LAQ![O^JUh«) 

{W.l(*l.) 


25. Tour 

- 

* 


* ; 

OljdDt 


mjS (F> 



Ho . 


- 

V 

Bikj snoi 

-*■ ; 

£ia m f 

use 


ee 

27. Of him 


- 





tt 

! 

■a ii 

28. Hia * 


- 


i&sL . 

atydd t 




4'«¥ 

39. Thiy 


- 

* 

ij&mtk t 


- 

nma * 



30» Of them 


- 

* , 

te . 

... 


Steda « 



81. Their 

- 


- 





1 


82p Hand 




cbA- 

pilft. 


b&ii . 

Ma-t 

.* 


33. Foot 



* 


*** 


pi * 

pl-om 

fh* 

34* No6& 



* 

nflftt * 

nOfl 

oOai * « I 


sSa-i a 

DiB. 

85. Eje . 



-I- 

frcbhi^i 

ochl e 

aobl » 

aohki 

mnchf(ancbl) 

uicb. 

86. Month 



¥ 

gliM 

g*Ji5ii , 1 

dtr . 

giliu 

- 

dOr. 

S7. Tooth 



ft 

dandun 

dan * 

dudA-yem , 

dSn-d e 

dand-im 

dSn. 

38. Ear . 


■i 

m 

kaj% koi ^ 

kbai . 

kajetl-jn . 

koi 4 4 

j ktp * 

hir. 

39. Hair 


* 

m 

Inm . 4 


^Utrl-em . 

^iRtr 

in^ * 

ohi]. 

40. Head 


If 


a 4 

kflipAl 

kapftbam 

e^lTt kapil « 

Fir 

^ir. 

41. Tongna 


4- 

m 

Jiba , e 

Jib » i 

Jib-tm 

i*p ■ 

JeT-fttn 

jeh. 

43 Bellj 


¥ 

# 

1 - 

... 

Lncbi«Ftzl . 

ktoh 

knobl-tn 

¥¥■ 

43. Back 


i- 


kCd * 

naTft^ 

pV-om 


(itruii^) 


44. Iron 



- 

obimAr 

Shout 

chilmur 

ohumlr 

(chiiatr) * 

1 objemlF. 

45. Gold 


A 

1 

rtfi , 

t^lu , 

t^k a 

1 t*lfl p 

(telA) 

1 snr. 

46. Silrer 


m 

■■ 

nokrfli 

s&ar . 

mr , 

noktar 
^hokk t:&i 

(aar) 

r 

Ur. 

47. Fathot* 


A1. ^ 

' « 

] didS 


b4w « 

biw * 

1 bibt-m 

. tail. 

48. Motiior 


•» 

1 


SI « 

&1 . 

ai . 


. al 

49, Bntlier 


m 

¥ 


#¥■ 

lAjlCHIO , 

. IsyS « H 


. l£yS-m, 

50. Sister 


* 


, k&L^O, 

eayll-m 

■tjo-m 

1 sfljS « 


k 1 iaya*tii. 


a 62 — 


























































Gaarr L 

GioTTr S. 

GmOTI I. 

OiOT? 4* 

E^glUlL. 

(Uallablr.) ’ 

(OmKtt.1 


(Laaforln.) 


Dvra-L-nera) 

5L Man . * ' 

wVmalfl a 


rlr - ^ ^ 

?lr a , 

i 

4*nil* 

52. Woman p . « ^ 

col^i 

< 

Ljctap 1 

uii^i. 

ufzA t 

a 1 

LeJpp 

53, Wif^ M * • 


1 

fTI&:0ie+ 1 

kaletrlTn. 

3&aid?l - ' 

! 

aieki. 

54. Child 

faSlkd] (plO 

*** 

..* 

bl^ a 

.a- 1 

aa. 

55* Son . • 

pair* 4 

putri^em a | 

pntn^ni 

p6tr* - ] 


pnt^li-wi. 

&6i D&nghtor a 

janjikBr i 

M^ja* 

janaeka|l * < 

vija-m 

vij P * 1 

kltilek 

kifelok^ 

Shephi^rd « » 

aa. 

**, 

■ ** 

a.. 

(p&eb^nlA) » 

**a 

61, D&yi\ * m 

a» 

... 

a» 


{do) - 

ap. 

62. Sun, 

aura , 

snr a 

amf « « 

inr * 

Ear * + 

Rnr* 

63p 'Moon, a « 

mitan 

mei . t 

mi 

mai * 

iPft 

mils 

64. Star .... 

sitam 

**a 

eitim 

^■tirtch 

tejTJrfk 

tira. 

65 Firs . a 4 +1 

bkalln» 

il^jiikL 

angOr ♦ 

angdr - : 


sngfir 

aMr. 

66* Wnlor 

TPurk . 1 

erg * 

- 

var*k 

work 

wart- 

67» House » t * 

aedara 

VOl 

yoi P 

TAl . 

gCfltia a 

g^gqj^ie. 

68- Horw 

1 

gOre a 

getfl * 

grtji - 

gOfS P 

1 E*f^' 

69. Cow , a a * 

garagd^i 

gaVTin4t 

geieu j 

gen^dl 

geiflfi 

gs, gain*. 


* 

^tdn 

skang 


aliapih,_ 

(^emn). 

nbn^iim 

71* Cat * 

pi^51c 

pti4]i&k 


p^ik 

epderok 

n^d^li* 

72. Cook 

U^tirABi 

CAen) 

kknriSt {A^n) 
kilkdi- 

l^nraBt tAtfrt) 
»efrl keknir 

kljnres, 

1 knkeri. 


knk6r^ 

78. Deck * « 

knk6fa 

p ^ 

a V* 

motTglalvt * 

ckuchuln * 

' mnrgliaYl * 

**■ 

74. Asa - « • 

niak 

kk^r a « 

kkir * 

kker a 

kbemta 

katati. 

75, Camel - * « 

n^ttar 

^utqr 

^utar 

. ftthilr 

1 enlir , 

^ntnr* 

76p Bird * . ^ i 

1 


' pa^bln 

, per^db 

(iinAwtr) 

» + 4 

77* Go * a, * 1 

» parjvwam^ h 

1" r*v 

1 m* 

pormin^ 

1 ■■■^ 

pft^ t 

78* Elat # * ¥ 

* iKSwam 

p ^ftitaem^ ^ 

. c^eiajam' 

. 1 nyftm 

. igatid 

* jni t 

72, Sit ■ « « 

a n^tikam 

a ' 

.nliknn 

* n^ylkain 

, 1 MfiTain 

_4 

t jneat 
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Qaoi7r 1, 

GsLoet i. 

GaeiTT 3. 

OlOnf 4u 

EcvrUbK 



(OnttalilT.) 

(OiUn.) 


(LAQrftvEDL.) 

(Wug»1.) 

(Pirfft-li-fttr.) 

60. Comu 

m 

m 

a 1 a ' 


iilekciu {i 
eame) 


* 

i a- 

et! 

81. Beat 

m 

#■ 

hnnwatn 

... 

htmtayam ^ 

banam 

+ 

ai 

w* • 

82r f^toDcl « 

* 

a 

4mkiain 

»■ k 


|;Miiatti 



*n 

83. Die 

* 


mOft 1 

- 

a a# 

lit (dead) 


1 ia 1 


64. G\te 

4 - 

•1 

4dvEt%m i 

■ a ■ 

i 

1 *>¥ 

dEyam 

a 

aa'ft 

... 

Rtm 

a 

1 

dawetim 

aa 1 

lit 

ehat^gam 

ft 



156^ I b£n 

■I 

* 

Il£k . 

■ aa 

yan) . « 1 

am - 

a 

aa a 

Aim. 

1B7, Thou art 


1 1' 

1 

aaa 

6 

ai 

a 

ai 1 

*1. 

158. Ho i« 

« 

a 

a. 


a. 

ftAta ft 

aaa 

aftp ihl- 

Wo are 

m 


alfi 


y6ti e 

una e 

■ 

aa ■ 


160. Yott arc . 

w 

:* 

unda 

i»a 

nad* 

ij 

¥ 

1 a' 

ftL 

16L They are ^ 

# 

1 

aft, ahln 

... 

uu 

hn 

# 

a a ■ 

ftift. 

172. 1 beat 

m 

1 

aaa 

^itHiemp I 
am eaHng* 

1 i 1 

i aa 


nirioi, Tai^ 
down* 

gmbiiD , I fiiM 

180. Tboa heate^t 

0 

a 

1 

ihftitOe, (iou 
4jfi Bating. 

i aa 

III 


ftirftt, tAffii 

j 1 1 t ff # 1 

do^n. 

iftkl^ ^Aob 

Oft eating^ 

IBl. He l>eatB « 

¥ 

- 

... 

Aflii 

gating. 

... 

aaa 


ndfvEftt 
#tVf <iotrti. 

tiB&f CP>» 

he £i eitiing^ 

182. We beat , 


* 

... 

ari^ 

... 

1*1 ■ 


n^rfUt 

uftkfti^ brt 

ate Aaftiis?H 

ISy* Ton beat * 

* 



ara 


a.. 


mi down* 

SAkop you 

are eating. 

184- They beat 

- 


' 

are eating.. 

r ... 

a+o 


nj^rkii, May 
iit do vik 

fkftkftiLp theg 

1 are eaiimj* 
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TIKAfll. 

Voge i/O.—On page 2, line 22, of Part U of Volume VIII, I stated that no siieci* 
mens could be obtained of the Tiraht language* All that had hitherto l>eon known 
about it was contained in a short list of words published by Leech in the year 
1868.* This was suMcient to show that, it belonged to the Kalasha-Pnsbai Sub'Group 
of the Kafir Group of the Dardic languages. 

According bo Leech, the speakers once inhabited the Tira Valley (hence the name 
of the tribe and of their language), now the home of the Afridi Afghans, and, in con¬ 
sequence of a feud braking out between the Orakzais and the Afridis, they left that 
tract and settled in the Xhigmliar country, where they are now found. Their principal 
villages are at the present day said to he Jaba, Mitarani, and BarS-kh^I- Jaba is shown 
on sheet 38J of the four miles to the inch Imlian Survey degree shceb*, and on sheet 14. 
of the Indian Atlas sheets on the same scale. It is situated in the Kot-darm Yulley 
south of the Kabul River, about 20 miles in a direct line west of Dakka Port, and 
about half way between Bakka and Jalalabad, but soutli of the main road. 

Among their Afghan neighbours, these people have not the best of characters, and 
a Tirtihi is generally an willing to admit that he is a member of the tribe or that he 
knows anything of its language. So far has this gone tliat in the neighbouring parts 
of Britisli India, in the Peshawar District, there is an idea very generally current that 
the Tirahi language is only a kind of gibberish used by transfrontier criminals when they 
w ish to speak among themselves without being understood by outsiders. 

For more than twenty-five years I had Itcen endeavouring to secure s|iecimeiis of 
this form of si)eecli, but without siioces-s. Finally, Sir Aurel Stein added to the heavy 
debt of obligations owed by me to him by undertaking the searcli for a man who could 
siieak it. in .Match 1916, by the friendly help of the late Colonel Sir George Boost 
Keppel, then the Chief Commissioner of the North-West Frontier Province, an old 
labourer was found in Peshawar who professetl to know Tirahi. Unfortunately, to this 
accomplishment was addcfl the fact that he was a eonfinned opium eater, and after a few 
words and sentences had been collected from him, the attempt at probing his befogged 
memory had to be abandoned. Sir Aurcl, however, did not abandon the quest, and his 
next attempt was more successful. In December 1921, through Die help ol his old 
and devoted Surveyor, Khan Sahili AfroK-gul, now of the Survey of India, there was 
found an iutcUigeut old man naiucd Shah KnsQl, w'hose original home was in Jaha, hut 
who liad left his country for many years and was now resident in Nawa-kala. When 
Sir Aurel found that long absence from liis home had iuii>aired his facility in speaking 
his mother tongue. Shall Basul secured the presence of a younger man whose memory 
wiiB more trustworthy. Both I he men were completely illiterate, ami Sir Amtd found 
some difiBculty in getting them to understand grammatical niceties such as the distinc¬ 
tion between the different tenses of a verb; but, with their aid, he succeeded in writing 
down a Tirahi translation of the Urdu version of the Parable of the Prcdigal Son, and 
in compiling a valuable list of words and illustrative sentences. These he has most 

• J. A. S. B.. Vot. TH {IsaSi, pp. 7sa-4- 
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kindly plactKl flt my distpos^il, ami from them 1 hnTO baaii aklc to compile the followinsf 
grammatical sketch of the language. This is not complete, hut it gives a very fair 
idea of the general features of Tiiahi. I also add the veraion of the Farable as written 
down hy Sir Aurel (with an English interlinear translation of my own) together with 
the list of words and sentences prepared by him, and to the whole f append a vocabu¬ 
lary, wlvieli inedudes not only all the words in the aboTc-inentioned sjwcimens but also 
all those contained in 1/eech’s word-list of 1838. There are a fow words and phrases 
th« meaning of which I lirive not succeeded in making clear to my own mind, and such 
I have marked with notes of interrogation, hut even w ilh these I think that, thanks to 
Sir Aurel Stein, a considerable advance in our knowledge of an interesting language 
has been attained. 

As already stated, Tirahi is certainly a Dardic language, and is closely connected 
with Kallsba, Pasbai, and Gawardiati, but it is also to lie noted that it shows clear 
points of relationship with Shina and Kashmiri, Dardic languages spoken far to the 
North-East. Compare, for instance, Tir^t mtre, a child, with Kashmiri / mala, 
a father, wdth Shina ntalQ and Kashmiri nv/r ; and (not utlm), stand up, with 
Kashmiri tooth. As usual in Dardic languages, there are several wordB which 
have pi’eserved in a remarkable manner the forms that obtained in the Sanskrit 
of two thousand years ago. Such are de», a cow, as compared with the Sanskrit dhennh, 
and agl, a hand, as compared with the Sanskrit haita)^. It is hardly necessaiy to add 
that, surrounded as the speakers are by .^Vfgbans, they have freely Imrrowed from 
Pashto. 

The Pashai already referred to is spoken in laghman. TiOrth of the Hiver Kabul, 
Ningrahar, where Tiralu is spoken, lies to the south of that river. Further south, 
again, in Waziristan, we come upon Onnuri, an Eranian form of speech, used by an 
immigraut tribe distinct from the Afghans. It is evident that at the time when the 
Ormurs arrived at their present site, they found themselves in cloae contact with a tribe 
of Dardic origin, for their language, though Eranian, shows clear traces of Dardic 
inHuencc. Further south we come to the KhetrSns of Thal-Chothili. Tlicse people 
speak a corrupt Labnda much mixed with Dardic forms. Finally, aa has 1>een pointed 
out in Volume VIII, Part i of the Surrey, still further south we come to Sindhl, and 
in this, too, we find relics of some old Dardic language. In this way, Tirahi forms an 
important link connecting the Dardic languages spoken in Dardistdn, north of the 
Kabul, with a chain of three languages which show* traces of ancient Dardic (niluence, 
and reach down to the mouth of the Indus, It is not necessary here to discuss the 
question of the extension of Dardic languages further south. Tt is sufficient to state 
that traces of them have been recognized in the Bhil languages of Central India, and 
even, with considerable plausibility, in the K8kani dialect of Marathi. If this last 
identification is finally accepted, Tirahi gives ns the hitherto missing link in a chain of 
languages once reaching from the nindtikush bo GrA. 

In the following pages, I give n referencu for each word quoted, showing its 
original location. In sacb references “ Par/’ indicates the version of the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son, quoted by verse-number, and “ L,*’ iudlcatea the List, of Words and 
Sentences prepared by Sir Aurel Stein. 



TIRAUl. 


2fi7 

Pronunciation. 

It must lie rcmembsTcd tlmt the materials collected depend almost entirely on 
’irhat was uttered by two illiterate men. Sir Aurel Stein, in recording the Tirahl words 
■uttered by them, most rightly refrained from any attempt at securing apparent uni- 
formitv, but wrote down for each word as nearly as possible the exact souud he heard 
in each particular case. In recoiling a language which has previously liecu rodu^d 
to writing, there is a more or less fixed standard of spelling and of pronunciation witO 
which it is possible to secure conformity ; but when a language has no standard,—an 
to a less extent, even in every language which has a standard,—the actual prononom- 
tion of each word varies each lime it is uttered, according to its coUooation in the 
Bcatence or the mood of the speaker. In languages like English or Hindostanl, these 
changes are partly held in check by the existence of a standard to which the 
epoak^cr insensibly conforms, but in a language such as Tirahl which has no standard, 
they are much more considerable, and we find the same word pronounced by these men 
in very different ways at different times. Por instance, for ‘ man ' the speakers at one 
time said and at another time odam; for *gOQd,' at one time and at 

another br€d<t; and for ‘ child,' at one time 6od*««, with no stress on tiie penultimate, 
and at another time Wdfto, with a strong stress on the penultimate. Under su^ 
eircumstauces, it would at present be dangerous to lay down any rules for a standard 
pronunciation of Tirahi, and we must await further information on the subject. Suffice 
it to say here that this uncertainty occurs chiefly in regard to the vowela, and that the 
consonantal system appears to be uretty constant and to agree with tliat of the other 

Dardic languages. 

The Article. 

There appears to be aii indefinite article corresponding to the Persian ya i 
and the K^hmlri -a. It is formed by adding i to the noun. A pretty certain example 
is Uhardb Jorfawi, a bad Imy (iad’no) (L. 129). 

For the definite article, the demonstrative pronoun te or U is very commonly 
.employed. Thus 

le pakir<t«i ek Ann give one anna to the faqir (L- B4)* 

Is parntkt the saddle of the white horse (L. 226). 

Je ztn ku:fra ddk tkA, put the saddle on the horse’s back (L. 227). 

ie bila ek bnnifd-mn achfiiia if, (I) have liought (it) from a shopkeeper of the 
Tillage (L. 241). 

chatta mala la breda batja thy father slaughtered the good calf (Par. 

27). 

Idgava pul*r gAnsd Mwmi yd, the elder son became in auger (Par. 28), 

The demonstrative pronoun lema is Kimilarly used before place-names. Thus : 
lema Jaba-^nanzina saa>a brade /iwo, iu Jabn all horses ai'O good (L. 140). 

letna Kdbula-ninnzuiti same bare ]c]yardba tina, in Kabul all mares are had 
(L. 141). 

von i, tabt t. 
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DECLENSION. 


Nouns SubstantlTe. 

Qeftder. _There are not sufficient materials to form any rules as regards gender. 

All tlittt can be said is that the feminine gender isrecogaiie^ and that many feminine 
nouns end in r or i when, tn India, they would end in i. Thus we have gtrS (Indian 
ttri), a woman (List, 52, 53, 128); achchh^ (Kaslimiri dcAA'), an eye (L. 35) j rfff 
(Indian dhi), a daughter (L. 56, 110); bare, a mare (L. 139). With this we may 
compare adatn, a good man (L. 120), ami irado utt'c, a good woDoan (L. 128),^in 

brade sh-e, good women (L, 130); aura, small (L. 28). but sari, a little girl (L. 56) J 
sama kv^ra, all horses (L. llfO), and sawe bare, all marcs (L. 141); /*, he is (L. lo8), 
and te, she is (L. 63, 56). 

JOec/ewwow.—The Ifomiiuitiee case singular calls for no remarks. It takes no 
termination. \Mien a noun is the subject of a tiansitive verb iu a tense derived from 
the past participle, it is pntinto tlie Agentive case, which will be described further on. 

The Accjtstitive case singular is the same in form as the nominative. Thus: 
le pal'iraai ek ana de, give one anua to the faqir (L, 84). 

asfo-manzntn atigttr tgi^d, pade^ina^zatn patta tsijfd, put ye a ring on the hand, 
put ye a shoe on the foot (Par. 22). 
ek br^da baUa dnittes, bring ye a good calf for him (Far. 23), 
kui-ttM «rra prila, draw waler from the well (L. 237). 

^mhdli karetn, let us make rejoicing (Par. 23). 

fe adam brok do, bent ibat man well (L. 236). 

fe (chat inalasi dim, I give this letter to tbe father (L, 103). 

The object of a transitive verb in a tense derived from the past participle is, as 
usual in connected languages, put in the uomiuative case, the subject being put into the 
case of the Agent. Tbe following examples will suffice 

chdaa mala td ireda batsa kaickto, tby father slaughtered the good calf; lit. the 
good calf was slaughtered by the father (Par, 27). 
mala ga,ia pairasi jawdb dita, the father gave answer to the older son ; lit. by 
the father answer was given to tbe older son (Par. 31). 

ram here, tbe father made compassion ; lit. by tbe father compassion was 
made (Par. 20). 

sure pu^r Idnu mdl jama kei'S, the younger son collected his property ; lit. by 
the younger son his property was made collected (Par, 13), 

General Oblique The General Oblique case singular is sometimes the same¬ 

in form as tbe nominative. Thus 

jfhtted M'W', 111 anger (Par. 28). 
hadmdsht in dehaucliet}' (Par. 13), 

from the well (L, 237). 
kursi'ma, from the chair (L. 82). 

daifc (put) on (the horse's) back (L. 227). Of. ddka ii-utw below, 

hukm-ma bdhr^ outside (c.^., agaicet) an order (Par. 20). 
nazar-tJianzum, in (thy) sight (Par, 18). Cf. uazaram-manzim below. 
pafr (ikum, on the sou (L. 228), 
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More often it ends in o, even when the nominative singular docs not end in that 
letter. Thus :— 

vituda ichim^ (nom. ;>»»(?), on a journey (L, 

ddka M«»» (iiom- (riding) on the Ijaok (of a horse) (L. SSO). Cf. dak 

l^um shove. 

le mtifr-manzim (nom. mulk), in that tjountry (Par. li). Cf. mulke^mariSurA 

mala iamfe (nom. malah towards the father. inof«*ma, from a father (L, 104). 
mdIa‘itKt)i£um (nom, «iai), tn the property (Par. 12). Of, mala iakm, division 
of the property (Par. 12). 

ddma Hhnm (nora. dam), (bind) with a roiie (L. 236). 
brada adaiua-?na (nom, odaf»)i from a good man (1#. 122). 
thdna^aHsum (nom. fAan), in the house (L. 83, 130, 223, 226, 233), 
feA<jra l^um (nom. Mdr), on the top (L. 229). 

lema icakta inom. wakt), at that time (L. 162). So wakta^manzttm 


(L. 163). 

AVlien a general oblique case is followed by an enclitic word beginning ^ 

conBonant, that consonant is sometimes doubled, and one of the pair is added to the 

oblique case. Thua:^ ■ u m ot\ ' 

cbdna iiazftraw^maHSum (for tutisarit-manmm)^ in thy sight (Pat. 21). 
brkhfit-ldria (nom. frricA), under a tree (L. 230). Cf. »< for « fi, he has eome^ 
given below under the perfect tense- 

Oocasionaljy we find the general oblique case ending in some other vowel. Such 


malo tar<^i (nom. taraj ) w, he came in the direction of (i.e., toivards) the father 
(Per. 23). 

/e niiilke-mangim, in that country (Par. 14), Cf. above* 

jMdif-mtinzum (nom. padi), on the foot (Par. 22). 

,erff (or5T*e)-fMOft3««i,inhifiheart (Par. 16, 17). The Nom. Siog. of this word 
appears to be ufe, as in Par, 23. 

(saJt" da-e pns (nom. da^), after a few days (Par. 13). 

(nom, (w^)* hand (Par. 22). 

jarigo-v^akta Inom, jang), at the time of fighting (L. 163), 

Two words are irregnJar. The word dd, a daughter, has its oblique singular dutt, 
ftnd upas, a sister, has apazun. These will be dealt with lower down. 

Another form of the oblique ends in nst, often shortened to as or is. This is most 
often used as a dative, but is also used in other collocations. Thus ;— 

brttda ttdamasi, to a good man (L. 121). le rujtai ie adamasi ds, give this rupee 
to that man (L. 33'1). 

(lisi, TO a daughter (L. 112). 

ga ditf mttlkasi, he went to a far country (Par. 13). 

tftfihjsi, to a father (L. 163), mS Iditu malad bazam, I shall go to my father 
(Par. 18). fe malmi jaaah dita, lie gave answer to the father (Par. 29). 
mi le adam diyamsi dUa nw, 1 gave that man for a beaiiug (i.e., to bo beaten) 
(U 177). 
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vtfH 9 attu> ire ad‘‘tao khtlraai da bazatHi we tliree men all go to the town (L. 17). 

Mtosi tutitidsih, proper for me (Par. 

te pakii'atti eh dm de, give one niiDa to the faqlr (L. 8i). 

-tnala (tmapnlrati jamh dWo, the father gave anawer to the elder son (Par. 31). 

aif as /Aaaost €wa, I come to the house to-day (L. SO). 

las kerfit made conciliation to him (Par. 28). 

ek tdini uankarie ga fi, he is gone to one of his serTants (Par. 20). 

This termination is also commonly used for the genitive, and, in this case, « seems 
to be more commonly employed than aei. Thus:— 

lemas shiei (nom. shi) kimal, the price of that thing (L. 282). Here we have 
both a* and (a)si. 

brada adamaa thdtt bb^ha the house of a good man is near (L. ISO). 
le pardm ku^rae the saddle of the white horse (L. 226). 
le than mtdas ti, this U the father's house (L. 102). 

ehdm sanA» (nom. eund) daute brbk ttigAfui /iao, the teeth of thy dog are very 
sharp (L. 140). 

tnydna trams put‘r^ the son of my uncle (L. 225). 

It should be noted that it is sometimes difficult to say whether this termination 
os is a case termination, or is a pronominal suffix. In the following, probably means 
‘ his * 

tdnu mdlas badntdshi Ishutn chi kere, he wasted hU substance in riotous living 
(Far. 13). But in this instance it is also possible that wdlat is a dative used 
as a definite accusative. 

le «iala» gd, hia father went (Par. 28). Here the as is almost certainly a pro¬ 
nominal suffix. 

In the following, the termination asi forms the general oblique case ;— 
liita tkdnasi bdgka o, when he came near the house (Par. 25). 

Sometimes the termination asi is employed where we should use the ablative. 
Thus;—' 

te kdma ndatHOsi (or ada 7 nti-ma) achhita ti, from what man didst thou buy that 
(L. 240)? 

mydua dtutsi that tit fi, a letter has come from my daughter (L. 113), 
letaajaisi (nom./ot) Kashmir katisi dvr ti, bow far is Kasfimir from this place 
(L. 222) ? 

We have an ablatiTC of oomparison in :— 

letm brijaai le kaza ti, this is higher than that tuwer (L, 136). 
lemaa spazanti le ad^mas hrd kaza U, the brother of that mao is taller than his 
sister (L. 23 J). 

We shall see subsequently that an ablative of comparison can also be made with 
the help of the postposition ma. 

With regard to the above examples, note that the words rfe, a daughter, and apazt 
a aistor, form the ohlique singular by adding ««.—thus, dun and spaeun, Note also 
that, as we shall see, the termiuntion aai also occurs in the plural. It seems probable 
that here plural forms have been carelessly used for the eiugular. 
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We just seen that the Genitive h commouly indicated by the termination 
fff, It may also be indicated by simply prefixing the unaltered word to the governing 

noun. Thus:— 

le kila ek lanyd-mtt, from a shopkeeper of the village (L. 2*1)- 

brekhta (? nominative) khnm, on the top of a biE (L, 229), 

kn.^ra dab on the horse’s back (L. 337). Cf. ku:fras zin. the horse s 

saddle, in 236. 

cAdnn vtala tbdna-mansnm, in thy father's house (L. £23). 

mjfdna «iof’ kt'ob inazdurdno tedna, there were many servants o my a et 
(Par. 17). 

^dli tainditr, a goat*e kid {Par. 29). 

damdtt nnzftt-rHatizttm, in the sight of heaven (Pat. 18, £1). 
dommm dtedZt the sound of a drum (Par. 25), 
galiz loakia ^um, at the time of theft (L. l&i). 

It is probable that the Agentiee ease singular employed for the aubje^ of ^ a verb 
in a tense formed from the past participle, should be described as identical in form 
with the general obli<lue case as in other Dardic languages. But, as we liave seen, this 
■General oblique case is itself often identical in form with the nominative, and ifc 
happens that the few instances of the Agentive that occur in the Parable all also agree 
in form with the nominative singular. It may be mentioned that m Ormurt, an 
Emnion Isnguage, spoken not far off in Waziristan, which is much influenced by 
Dardic, the Agentive is always the same in form as the nominative. 

The following eitamples of the Agentive case of nouns substantive are found m 
the parable. No Instances occur in the List of Words: 

sure purr mala ditanaa^ the younger son said to the father (Par. 12). See the 
remarks on ditattas on p. 294, under the bead of the past tense, 
sare tdnu rndl jama ket'e^ the younger son collected his property (Par, 12). 
le adam tauu tsakaldnsi pregl, tliat man sent (liiml to his flelds (Par, 15). 
mala tdm naukarduoH aft, the father said to his servants (Par. 22). 
mala gana putrasi jaimb dUa, the father gave answer to the elder son (Par. 31). 

In two cases the Agentive case is formed by the addition of the postposition na 
(compare the Hindustani «^). This postposition is more often used to form a dative, 
and in the firet of the two instances it is employed in both senses: 

pufre-na le^na art, the son said to him (Par. 21), 
lAsi (tfit b® said to hiin (Par* 27)* 

Closely allied to the Agentive is the Instrumental case. One example of it occui'S 
in the Pnrable, in which it is formed by tin* postposition ni 

ao temaji odastami mard gam, I am dying here of hunger (Par, 17). 

The Dative case has been already dealt with in connexion with the termination twt. 
As just stated, it is also formed with the help of the postposition na. Thus; — 
le-iia art, said to him (Pat, 21). 

This dative form is also (as in other languages) employed to make a definite 
accusative, as in — 

U,na-n« bre^a Jamd-,ia otw. bring ye tor llim Ure good girment (Par. S2). 
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Formation of the P/wro/.—The plural is often the same as the singular, 'rhis is 
especialljr the case when a noun ends in a or dt but there are also other Qa9e>: - 

mnia, fathers (sing, mala) (L. 106); kuii'ra, horses (sing, kv^ra) (L. 140); maa, 
dogs (sing, sand) (L. 148). 

patid, in pade-inanzvm patw tsiya, put ye a shoe (or shoes) on liis foot (or feet), 
may he either singular or plural (Par. 22), 

080, deer (sing, ose) (L. 15o). 

as broke sibt'e (sing, store) tiaa, to-day there are many stars (L. 64), 
mifdna thdaa^mansttm brok brade siri (sing, stre) Urn, in my house there are 
many good women (L, 130). 

Id rupai (sing, rwpoi) aehhito, take those rupees from Iiiui (L. 235), 
le ddam tdnu mat (sing, mat) tsarfi li, that man is grazing his cattle (L. 229). 

4e» danghtens (sing, dd) (L. 116). ddn, cows (sing, den) (L. 146). go, bnlls (sing. 
go) (L. 144). 

te mpdna de pans* saaear (sing, mnmr) te, this my daughter is fifteen years (old) 
(L. Ill), 

lenin Kdbnta-monnvm sasoe bare (sing, bare) jekardbn lino, in Kaliul all mares 
are tmd (L. 1'41). 

Sometimes a is added to form tlie plural. Thus:— 

ek ad“ma8 do pvfra (siug. pafr) todua, a certain man had two sons (Par. 11), 
chdtia mala thdiia-mansum katiai pul‘ra tina, how many sons arc there in thy 
father’s house (L. 223; f 

te dd‘’ti)a (sing. dtPw) ^ardb fina, those men are l»ad (L. 29). Cf, dd^mo, Iwlow. 

Id Ire Adorno kokkgdr tisa, you three men are clever (L. 23). 

brado adama (sing, adatn) lema ^dr'tnanztim h'dk Una, there are many good 
men in this town (L. 124). 

Sometimes the plural ends in e or e. This is es 5 >ecially a feminine ending, hut it 
may also he masculine. Thus 

iidie (sing. Udti), she-goats (L. 152). 

chdna sands dante (sing, dont) brok trigAna the teeth of thy dog are very 
sharj) (L. 14b). 

The woi-d torani is plural, hut I do not know the singular. It occurs in prigi 
vtranr tsarai, sent (him) to feed (?) sheep, I presume that the word means ' sheep,' 
and that it has been used, in order to avoid giving offence by using the word for ‘ swine,* 
Compare the Omuri wroi, a sheep. In Pa?htb, the same word means ‘ lamb.* 

Tlie plural ends in o in min samp ire dd'wo l^drasi da bazam, we three men all go 
to the town (L. 17). Compare, however, dd^ma, above. In mnsdardno, senrauts 
(Par. 17), o has been added to a Pa?hti> or Persian plural. In two other words a is 
similarly added instead of o. These are jiAhdna (sing. «M), camels, and marff&dna 
(sing. margA )7 birds. With uf^na, compare the Pashto ukhdn, obliquo ftkhdtw. 

The Oblique Plural ends in an. Thus:— 

brado adoman lAdna sura tfna, the houses of the good men are small (L. 125). 
eatca brada adaman le Is&abar de^, give the news to all good men (L. 126), 
«jro«i« (?) forsl of the sheep (Par. 16). Here the meaning of ^6 ja 
doubtful. Regarding the meaning of wrani, see above. 

.satua brijaa-ma le brij kasa ti, that is the highest of all towers (L. 137), 
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In the following the oblique pluial ends in », apparently a singular form 

(““S. •<-«) Si»“ 

on females (Par. 30). . _ . . . 

Sometimes we find en oblique pluml ending, us tn Persmn tn ««. ans .- 

wie. tUm^ eMuu «d» 4™<i« «. Ihy house is the best of all houses (L. 13d). 

It ends in dee in (4»« ddefum. esieo. -with ray friends 
U other times we here the Fa,hto oblique plural in dud. ttus: - 
Um urardiirduo-fcius. t«e s«»-u 4ord, inuhe me equal amung *y senants 
(Par. 19). Compare the nominative plural murrfurano {Par. 1 ,) mentioned 

In the following we have -pd-». -ubieh may be eompated with the Paitito 

^gano :— , 

mtc xoMrogim eSd«« diW>«"t »» da karm, for ao many years I am doing 

thy service (Fftrih 29), 

In this eennesion also may be mentioned the irregular noun d^a da^-hter. i^ch 

o„«s.«. s-j.. isr.fwt’r.-rs”. ^ 

^,,'^7.'. 1. vrt .j, ,lil, -S'" I- 

simply an mstonce of carelessness. 

On the other hand, the singular is often' msed instead of the plural, as in 

doaidma dirda. the sound of drums (Par. 26). 

Um, tre bai-n^ (pta™') ’"o'"" 

from the fathers of these throe ohildren (Is 109). 

p„de-u«.ue..». {sing. nom. padi) P««d put ye shoe, (or a shoe) on h.s 

feet (or foot; (Par. 22}. 

The use of the singular form molosi tor the plural ablative is further illustrated 
by tlie following eiamples, in wbioh the singular term.uatiou <m reappears os .. 

added to the plural oblique case 

dsari, to or from daughters (L. 117-8). 

te erfma (d»ii ti<ilolda« prUfl. Itot ‘“I"" " f, 

deerfu edmaausi tSAr ut ti. news has oome t^ men (L 127). 
me/e (duo m..,*»rd,m« o«. the father said to hm servants J" 

this eiample, the termination si has been added to a horrowed Pashto e . 

Subieet to the foregoing remarks, the following P»«dis™ mey to quoted 
from t JsfaudMd List of Words and Sentences (Nos. 101-9,119-1-7.1 - ). 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat- 

Abl. 

Trot. J, rA»T I. 


Sin^nlAT. 

malut a father. 
mat as 
mulasl 

mal{i~ina 


Plnntl. 

mala. 

t>idla. 

tudlasi* 

7nal(t»it 


£q 
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PJurml. 

Norn. 

hi'ada adam, a good man 

breda od<ma. 

Gen. 

bt'a4^ adames 

Iti'a^a adaman. 

Dat. 

bf'odo adamoiti 

brad a odaman. 

Abl. 

btada adama-ma 

brad a adantansi. 

Ifom. 

di, a daughter 

de. 

Gen. 

de 

dun. 

Itet. 

desi 

dmsi. 

Abl, 

duini (? plural). 

dtttuL 


Other relutions of time or place ate indicated mth the aid of postpositions. Of 
these, the following haTe been noted i— 

near, governing the dative, as in:— 
kh d thdmsi hdghn o, when he came near the house (Par, 26). 

&5Ar, outside, governing the ablative, as in t — 

(10 Cham hitkum-ma nd ijfim, I did not go outside (i,e., disoltej) thy 
command (Pat, 29). 

(iapdra, for the sake of, borrowed from Pashty, and governing the general oblique 
case, as in i— 

tc hina dapdra hredu bataa Junj^to^Qx his sake thou slaughtcredst the t^ood calf 
(Par. 30). 

The genei^ meaning of this seems to be ‘ onbut there are other 

derivative meanings. It governs tiie general oblique case:_ 

le zin kuz'ra ddk Uh}tm thd, put the saddle on. the horse’s back (L. 227). 
iemrf (id'ims pat‘r me brek ditina here itna, I have made many Btiipes 

on that man’s son {L. 228). 

It adorn iam tml bre^a l^dro tearS ti, that man is grazing his 

cattle on the top of the hill (L. 229). 

It ddajn hf^ra ddka khvm spAra ga, that man is mounted on a Im,™** 
back (li. 230). Jinraes 

cMmi nidUmata s/r?ri l^um cht kert, wasted thy property on females 
(Par, 30}, 

00 a* ffotia panda yd tedma, I went on a long way to-day (L. 224), 

te ffam pai*r jiAn^sd Mwft gd, the elder son became on auger ijocame 
angry) (Par. 23). 

It adorn ddma /er^, hind that man with a rope (L, 230), 

vie OTW'o KfOTWfl imitt teak fa fsittm, at that timo I was smaJl (L. 162), 

It adam dftr tco galiz tcakfa M«»*, that man was awav at the tiran nf 
theft IL. 104). ' 

tdm tnazditrdtio iihum me tavM km^tt make me like (one) among thy servatits 
(Par. 19). * 

inhere, near, with, governing the general oblique case, as in 
ft taekhf* me iihaj'e ice, tliou wost always with me (Par, 31). 

fd fiKatv mtf gd (Par. 15) apjiears to mean ‘ took refuge near him ’ hut 
is doubtful. * 

?w« is usually a postposition of the ablative. It U added to the geneml oblioim 
case. Thus ^ ocuqne 

ati fttna kursi^ma iifhum, I stand up from this chair (L, S2), 
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malti'miHt from tv father (L, 104), 

bradQ nd^ma-nia ^ahio' it* news has come from a gootl man (L, 122). 
le^m-ma la rapai achhito, take tlioae mpees from him (L. 235). 

««?o preldf dmw water from the well (L. 227). 
iemti-ma la hrokhrade ko, from this (i.e., because) he was very weE (Par. 27). 

We have ablatives of comparison in;— 

mydna~nia eUna tUn bra4a ti, thy house is better than mine (L. 133). 

cAawo tkath broda ii* thy house is better tliau all houses (L. 134). 
jfBWd &rynrt-»io le hrij kazati^ this tower b hi^fher than all towers (L. 137). 

Certain iJostpositious or prepoaitionfl govern the ablative with this wo* as in: 
bahrt outside an order (Par. 2it), already quoted. 
pas diyan-ma, after beat in?, having lieaten (L. 176), 

This postposition is occasionally found with other meanings, as in : 

letna^nta br&la jiiwa-iw awi, bring ye for him the good garnieut (Par. 22), 
iBma-ma l^abar yd ti, of (i.e., concerning) him it is snid (L, 27), 
fiometimes it appears to be used to form a genitive, as in ; 

/c-nm* of thee (L. 21) ; fd-wa, of you (Xr. 24). 

iewa-mo kram l^arah ti> their business is Viad (L, 31). It ia, however, impossibie 
to be certain about the flret two without any context, and the last sentence 
perhaps melons * owing to them the business is had 
vutnznm, in, with other derived meanings. It is used with the general oblique 
cyise. Thus:— 

Is AroAi gf’dtti tea, a great famine happened iu that land (Par, 

14), 

Is vre-tnansuni le khlyit ma, in his heart there was this thought (Par, 16), 
So Id tdnii 6re-manz»n arh he said in his haart (Par. 17), 
chdm n{tzar-{or nazarain-) mansutt^ gamydr bSm, I am a sinner iu thy sight 
(Par. 18, 21). 

az mydntt tbdru^taanztim ek dea m'ra gd (e, to’day a cow has died in my 
house (L. 83). 

mydtM thdiHi-manzinn brdk bra<}e etre tina, there are many good women in 
my bouse (L, 130). 

lemn Jaba’^atanzum eatcit ku^ra brafle ttwrt, in Jaim all the horses are good 
(L, 140). 

term Kdbula-tnaHsmn satee bari Ishardba Una, in Kabul all the mares are 
biul (L. 141). 

chdna tnala i/idtta-fnanzam katisi put^ra /iwo, how many sons are there in thy 
father's house ? (L. 223). 

le pardtiti kaf'rtts zin mydna thdna-manzvm, in ray house (ia) the saddle of 
the white horse (L. 226), 

fc *»i« ffai/a pui“r ^ttkalatMiiansnin ted, his eldest son was in the fields (Par. 
25). 

lenia a^ro-jiianzutit angur (fiyo, jsflfdc-wwiajttwi poad (sign, put ye a ring on his 
hand, put ye shoes on his feet (Par. 22). 
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to suf'o tcdffJa»go tcakta-^ma»z)ifHi thou Ti'ast small at the time of iightiug 
(L. 163). 

lema-ftMiiztim 9 ure, the younger from among them (Par. 12), 
tnydna mofa’tuansum M ItiMa oici, frotn in the prol^erty the share which 
comes as mine (Par. 12), 

pai, after, is used Iwth as & prepositiou and as a postposition. When Ufsed as a 
preposition, it governs the ablative case, as in pas dlifan-ma, after baiting 
(L. 178). When tiseil as a post]xisition, it govanis the genem] oblique case, 
as ill tsuf das^ pas, after a few days (Par. )3), 
pit a, after, governs the general oblique case, as in 

letna pati mala tara/e «, after that he came towards the father (Par. 20), 
palfkana, liohind, governs the genitive in: — 

chdfM fatfkana kdmik baddtta da i, whose hoy comes behind thee ? (L. 

239). 

soma, with, together with, governs the dative in 3— 

I'i tdau ddstdna sama {Auskdli Aere, that 1 made merry with my friends 
(Par, 29). 

It gives the force of a dative in ; — 

me eama (or mmdsib, proper for me (Par. 19, 21). 

It seems to mean * equal to* in:— 

Idnu ifiazdrirdno l^um me eama kare, make me equal to thv servants 
(Par. 19). 

Idna, under, probably governs the general oblique case, us in bricAai tom, under 
a tree (L. 230). 

icwsa, under, may be used in the above sentence instead of tdna (L. 230). 


Nouns Adjective. 

Adjectives apiiear sometimes to ebange for gender and mimljer, but the avaikljle 
materials are not suflicient for laying dawn any general rules. All that can now lie said 
is that the termination e or e occurs most frequently in the ca.se of adjective agreeiu" 
with feminine nouns or with masculine plum] nouns. But this is hy no mwins a iinb 
versal rule. Por this reason, it is liest to give here simply a list of il] the adjectives 
noted, with the contest in w'hich they occur. 

odaeta, hungry, in id brok odasta gd, lie became very hungry (Par, 14). 

2if'a^o or breda, good. Used attributively in 

le hreda d</"m H, he k a good man (L. 20). 

hreda jdmd-ua and, bring ye the good garment (Par, 22). 

breda the good calf (Par. 23, 27, 30). 

Judging from L. 119-127, when this word is used attributively, it does not change in 
masculine declension. ^ 

Por the feminine singular, we have brada sire, a good woman, and for the feminine 

plural, we have mgdna ikdtm^mmzmi b>-dk trade stre tina, in my house there are manv 
good women (L. 130). ‘ 
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This word is used predicativoly in 

cAdii« thati hr<tda ti, thy bouse is good (L. -22), 

«M« Wn«, 'h« “'"‘s'’* .. . „ ,,, ^ 

rojfdM china thin brain (i, thy house is better tli»n mmo <L, 133. so 

IBil* 

We Itave brade or instead of hrada, in the following : — 

la htok brade tco, he was very well (Pat- 27). 

d,jo»Wd««K.iti»»*S»”dtobeat. in both these esses hrada is msscnbee 
sinuttlar- It is masculine plural in 

trnn, Jtlba-manann, caa-a h^ra bradl Una. in Jnb* sU the horses are good (L. 

liO). 

Umft satru bra4e tlna. they are all good (L, 161). 
hrok or iroA-, much, many. Used attributively m 

btbk ardfil tfem.'i there was a gteat fainme (i ar. 14), 

mydna mala Id »urc th&na-matizum hrbh tmar langd ti, my father la living in a 

small house for a long iimo{L. 333). 

fuydna >r.al* brbk iHuzdiirdtto v/dtuu tiiere weitJ many servan o y 

„ydiI^Msd-«»r«.» hrik trade are Una. in my house there ate many good 

aotneu (L. 130). 

We have broke in:— 

az broke store to-day there are many stars (L. ^). 

The word is used adverbially, in the senaif of * very m t- 
Id hrnk odosto gde he Isjcame very hungry (For. Iti). 
me brok gmmgar Um, i am very sinful (Par. 21). 

tel hrok brtide wHJ, he was very well (Par. 27). ,, i .at 

^dduu sosd. d 0 »(e braktrinkm Una. the teeth of thy dog are vory sharp (L. U6), 

le adorn brok do, beat that man well tL. 236). 
bitoul Af, In ie bewukuf tis, tJiou art a fool (L. 157). 
dur, far. Used attributivcly in 

Id U gd dur mvlkaei, and he went to a far country (Par. 13). 
predicatively in :— 

Id dor ten tmlo bicH, he was far, the father saw him (Par, 30). 

Ic odam dor tea galiz m.Mn Maw*, that man was far away at the time of t 

{L. iGt). 

i,a|ia,gr*>at,long.clder.asin:^ 

ao aztjann panda {chum gd wdmo, I Walker! a long way 

te son gnna pnt-r i^knlan-mornutn ted, Ms elder son wasiu the delds (Par. 35. 

mnlagafo pHtrasijawdb diiOi the father gave answer tn the elder son (Par. 31). 
gar, lost, in 

If par gd ico, be had been lost IL. 24. So 32), 
bokhyar, clever, in 

to bokbydr Us. tbou art clever (L. 20). 

id trend^ma hokhydr tiza, you three men are clever ^L. 33). 
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hdintf present, in :— 

mi hasir gata, I am present (L, 156). 

disi hazin' bazam, I sliall be present (?)to6;ay {L. 178). 

le tama hdzirtodtmt they were all present (L. 167), 

Jaltij speedy, quick, ae in ‘— 

Idjalti Vt he came quickly (t.e., he ran) (Par. 20). 
jalti hof go ye quickly (Par. 22). 

Jinde, living, alife, in 

idlm Jitide gdiUoV) he became alive [Far, 24, 32). 
kaza, high, tall, as in ;— 

iema bHjazi le haza ti, this tower is higher than that (L. 136), 
eatoa brijan-ma le brij koza lit this tower is higher than all towers (L, 137). 
lemae epaziinei le ad’man brd kaza ti, that man's brother is taller than his sistei 
(L. 231). 

bad, attributive, as in >— 
iiJ^ardb badani, a had boy (L. 129). 
ek kutndr, a bad girl {L. 131), 

Predicatively in :— 

ledd'tna Mardi tina, those men are bad (L, 20), 
tema-ma kram ^at db li, their business is had (L. 31). 
tao eawa Ic^ardbe fize, you are all bad (L. ICO), 

Iema Kdbala-mauzum sane bari ^ardba (fern, p),) tim, in Kabul all males are 
bad (L. 141). 

iSiMaAd/, happy, in ure ickushdl gd, the heart became happy (Par. 32), 

Im, red, in lot zar^ red precious metal, Le., gold (L. 45), 
fuundsib, proper, as in 

tni sffma (or wwtri) miowisii nd ti, it is not proper for me (Par, 19, 21). 
karan tumideib tea, it was proper to make rejoicing (Par. 32), 
pardna, white, as in i— 

paruna zar, white precious metal, ».e,, silver (L, 46). 
ie pardm kiizTra* zin, the saddle of the white horse (L. 226), 
sura, etiH, eare, small, younger, Attributively in;— 

kmo-manzum eure pui*r mula ditanae, from among them, the younger son said to 
his father {Par. 12). 

tsul"* daze pas sure puf'r tdnn mdl fame here, after a few days the youDger son 
collected his property (Par. 13), 

mydaa mala Id sure thana-manzum brdk umai* langd ti, my father is liviug a long 
time in that small house (L. 233). 
le sure (fern.) mgdm de te, this little one is my daughter (L. 36). 

Used predicatively in :— 
lemo than sura ti, his house is small (L, 28). 

ftti mro [ sic ] usdma Iema zcakta Mm?w, at that time I was small (Xi. 162), 
to sum [ sic] wdz fango Kakta-manzum, at the time of fighting thou wast small 
(L. 163). 

It will bo observed that in the predicative examples, the final vowel is « or o, 
not e. ' 
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sow, sowo, all, a& in 

Id saw mdl chU kere, he tvaet-ed all his substance {Par. 14). 

lema Jaba'mnnsiim satoft kit£'‘i'n bradd in >Tal)a all horses ate good (L. 140), 

mtca brttdn adaman le Ic^abar di^o, give the news to all good men (L. 126), 

80tea thdttd»-'fna chdna than ln‘a 4 *^ ti, thv house is l^etter than all houses (L. 134). 
enuta brijntt^/im ie brij kaza ti, this tower is higher tlian all towers (L. 137). 
ieina Kdbula-matizum satee bare (fem. pl.J i^rdbft thia, in Kabul all nmres are 
Imd (L. 141). 

This word is often used to indicate a plurad, as in:— 
do saiea pAa ribdtie tima, we (all) are poor (L. 159). 
too satoa (cltnrdbe tiza, you (all) are had (L. 160), 
kma satoa brat^e tim, they (all) are good (L, 161). 
tao eaioa bd^rAa todma, you (all) were near by (L, 1G6). 
le 8 ftu>a Jidzir wdma, they (all) were present (L. 167). 
sharp, as in:— 

chdtia sattds dante brdk triff^na ti»a, the teeth of thy dog are very sharp (L. 146). 
a few, as in daze pai, after a few days (Par. 13), 

Pronoun a. , 

The pronoun of the First Person appears under the foliowinij forms 




PlttT. 

Xom. 

ao, aw, or mi, I. 

ao, do, men. 

Agent. 

me> 

ao. 

Gen. 

mgdita, 

mgdiia. 


maei’tla, da iwa. 

tnazh 

Pat, 

(?) me tame. 

•h m i 

Obi. 

me. 



The following are example of the use of the above forms;— 

Singular Xominative, 

00 leniaji odasta*iii ttiard [/am, I am dying here of huuger (Par. 17). 
ao chana hnkuw^ma bahr ttd ffim, 1 went uot outside thy commancl (Par. 29). 

00 difam, I strilie (L. 179). 

ao az gat/a panda gd wima, I walked a long way to-day (L. 224). 
ki chdna putr ait dem, that I may be thy son (Par, 19, 21). 
ohdna lihidmat av da keretn, I am doing thy service (Par. 29). 
mi (dtiu malani bazam, I will go to my father (Par. 18). 

me dsmdn be ehdna nazar manzum gunagdr bem, I am a sinner in the sight of 
heaven and of thee (Par. 18. So 21), 
vie hdzir gam, I am present (L. 156). 

mi suro teama tema tcakta at that time I was small (!>. 162), 

me dema, I am heating (L. 191). mS ba-dem, I shall beat (L. 195). 

Ageutivi', 

me dUa tea, I struck (L. 184). 

me ie adam diganasi dita tea, I gave that man for a bating (i.a, to he beaten) 
fL. 177). 
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uuulo on that man*s son (L. 22S)» 



tlic ahcphsrd. Tbe meftning of this sentence is doubtful (Par. 10 
mydaa mt-kana bo, walk before me (L. 238). 

Tins mydtta is more generally employed as a possosnive pronoun. When 
does not change for gender, numberj nr case. Thus’. » 



brok latuffd li, niy father Hres for a loi^ 


time in that email house (L. 234). 
le eti-i mydntt this woman is my vrife (L. 63), 

le sure w»yd«ft de te, this little girl is my daughter (L, 56). ^ 

myann m<ttr hrok matdnrdno wdna, there were niany servants of my father 

(Par. 17). 

ihavo-monzum ek den gi te, to-day a cow has dietl in my house 

(L. 83, So 130, 32G), 

mydfia trbrm pdfr le tnyana ^pazom manas the son of my uncle is married to 
my sister (L, 225). 

- dwfwfi tit fi, a letter has come from my daughter (L. 313). 

tnyenu dun unKtf, the age of my daughters ( 1 j , 116). 

Used predicatively, we have 

mt/i-a ki *■«. th. property the shsro ivhWi come, 

(as) mine (Par. 12), 

kusu tnyattft %Ba, whatever was mine (Par. 31). 

Sometimes myann is preceded by the demonstrative pronoun le, without affecting 
the meaning, as in:— 

U nryam di pansi eatmar te, my daughter is fifteen years (old), (L. 111). So le 
mydna epazam given above. But compare U mydna pufr, this my son 

(Par. 24). 

Note that in myaua spazom, already twice quoted, not only is mydna prelbced to the 
noun, but the pronominal suffix am appears also to he added to the end of the noun. 
Thisj'however is the only oxample of this pronominal suffix, if it really is such. The 
whole phrase is myatm »pazam manae ti, and the final m of epazam may possibly bo ex¬ 
plained as a doubling of the following m in manat, as is the case in tiasaram-manzttm 

fixpJttiTifd on x>* 269 

Sometimes the Pashto preposition da, of, is used to form the genitive of this pro- 
Tioun. The only examples are in L. 15, wliere we hove ma»i-da or da me given us 
equivalent to ‘ of me 
Dative. 

Id mati de, give that to me (Par. 12), 

fa oioei tiati UiHdar nd dita, thou didst not give to me a goat’s kid (Par. 29). 

(or ini-saw a) mundsib nd fi, it is not proper for me (Par. 19, 21), 
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Ohlique. 

me-aama mumisib, as aliove. 

(h me, of me, as almve, 

ti fe&arif we, thou want al^iays witfi me (Pat. 31). 

plural Nominative. 

ao kama AAo«*) karita, let us eat, let us make rejoicing (Par. 23). 

paa (Hjfan-mtt ao gitHft, after beating we wont away (L. 178). . 
oo sfltcrt tima, we are all poor (L ,159). Similarly, ao aaim usamti, we 

all were (L. 165); <to wc heat (L, 182); no b<t dema, wo shall beat 

(L. 198); m gd wdma, we go {? went) (L. 208). 
met> Sftmo U*e ^draei da fMzam, we three mon all go to the town (L 17). 

AgentiTO. 

ao dita wdiiitt, we struck formerly (L. ISb). 

Genitive. . t lo 

The only authorities for and viydna, the genitives plural, are those in L. lb, 

10. 

1 have no information as to the dative and oblique plurals of this pronoun. 

The pronoun of the Second Person appears under the following forms 


Nom. in, io, ie, te, thou. in, tao, td. 

Agent. te, te. 

Gen, cArtU'j, (verily thine) cAauiJWj, cAq^mi. 

U-ma, Id'ina. 

Dat. ^ 

Ohl. 


The following are examples of the use of the almve forms:— 

.■Singular Nominative, 

lu de gd tedza, thou goest (? wentest) (L. 206). 
to hokhydr tia, thou art clever (L. 20). 

to attro icdzjattgo wahta at the livne of fighting thou wast small (L. 163). 

ie bewukuf tia, thou art foolish (L. 157). 

■te <fUama, thou strikest (L. 182). 

te 5a dim, thou wilt strike (L, 197). 

ie mSliha «ii jchari ioe, thou wast ever with me (Par. 31). 


Agontive. „ , . , ,, 

te lema dapdm ht'eda bataa knkhto, thou slaughteredet for him the good calf 

(Par. 36). 

ie dita tea, thou struckest (L, 186). 

ie le bdm katna adattiaai adiiia ti, from ivhoca have you bought that? (L. 240). 
te moai iidli kindof nd difa, thou didst not give to me a she-goat’s kid (Par. 29). 

'Geuitive. , l i u r- 

cAdiia poti^kdna Mmik baddna da e, wiiose boy comes at the back of thee (i. e* 

behind thee) (L. 239), 

This chdtM is mote often employed as a possessive pronoun, li^ hen so used, it does 

change for gender, number, or case. Thus 

chdno pu(‘r au dim, (it is not proper that) I should be thy son (Par. 19, 21). 
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chanu bi'a u H, thy brother is come (Par- 2T). 

ehann Ukidmat mt da kcretn, I am cloiog thy serriee (Par. 29). 

chafM Id pfi/V Q, this thy son cao>e ( Par. 30). 

chdU'i ittdl-mafa stI'lSi kkum <?A» ko'e, wasteti thy substance on females (Par. 30)* 
ehdna bra wiiifo ffd tea, thy brother had died (Par, 32), 
c/iatut than bra^a ti, t-hy iiousc is good (L. 22), 
cAd)ia ttdm ki //, what is thy name (L. 220). 

ohdna mala 14 breda bat«a kuWo, by thy father the good calf was slaughtered 
(Par. 27). 

chdtia sands danfs brdk tTiffhaa fina, the teeth of thy dog are very sharp (Ij, 
146). 

chdua kusF^ra umar kaiSsi ti, how* much Is th« age of thy horse (L. 221) r 
chdna nasai' (or msaratiij-^Ranfftitu ffujiagdr beta, in thy sight I am a sinner 
(Par. 18,21). 

chan a mala lhdna-inan£i(m, in thy father's house (I*. 223), 

no chdna kuknni-nia bdhr nd ffim, I did not go outside thy command (Par. 29). 

Jtoao rwyafiff icfl, ia cAdiiowi/i, whatever was mine, that is thine verily (=Urdui 
fdrd-hi) (Par. 31), 

The ablative seems also to be used with the force of the genitive, as in te^i, of 
thee (L. 21), /anna, of you (I*. 24). There are, however, no examples of these forms. 
See the remarks above (p. 275 ante) in connexion witli the postposition 
Plural Nominative. 

tu de gd mdsa, you go (? you went) (L. 209), 

tao saica l^ardbe tisa, you are all bad (L. 160). 

tao satoa bog ha udiva, you were all near by (L. 166). 

td tre dtfina hokhgdr tisa, you three men are clever (L. 23). 

td ditama, you beat fL. 183); td ba you will beat (Par. 109). 

Ageutive. 

la mi-kaaa diia wa, formerly you struck (L. 189). 

The List of Words gives ckdna as meaning * your’as well ns * thy(L, 25), and 
(L. 24) gives td-ma, an ablative form, for ‘ of youcorresponding to the te-ma of the 
singular. But, as in the ease of the singular, there are no examples of the use of these 
forms. 

Prom the almve accounts of these two pronouns, we gather that the oblique forms 
and tlie direct forms are often confused, one being used instead of the other, and that 
the singular forms are commonly nsed as plurals. The true division of the forms seems 
to be as follows ;— 


Sisd. 

Dimt, Ofaltquf. 


PwB, 

IKnet. Obli^ne. 


First person. ao, au. tne. ? ao. men. 

> Second iwrson. tn, to. te, le. tau. ta. 

The Demonstrative Pronoun is le, td, or lema, this, that, lie. Judging from the 
available examples, there do not appear to be separate words for ‘ this ' and for * that ’ 
tbougli we might expect ttrnt le was used for the one, and Id for tlie other. In the 
examples, lema is not used for the nominative singular, and seems to be used only in the 
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oblique castes of the smgukr and generally in the plural, iaor Id « alao used where 
we should emplov the definite article, and is also found prefixed to possessive pronouns 
and to place-nam^, where we should omit any demonstrative pronoun. The pronoun is 
Vised Loth as a pi^mOTin arid m a pronominal adjeofcive^ without: distinction of form. The 
following are the forios found in the examples i 


JTom. 

ie. Id, tliis, that, lie. 

te. Id, lenta. 

Agent. 

le. Id, le-na. 

le, Ida. 

^\.cc. 

le. Id, Ids, 

Id, 

Gen. 

le, (?) le sdn. Id, lema, lemo, lemas. 

letna^moA 

Bat. 

le, lesi, Idsi, Ids, le-aa, lemas. 

»ii 

Obi, 

le. Id, lema. 

lema. 


The following arc examples of the u^e of these forms ; 

SiDgular iS"omitiatiTe* 

le Jchilfdl in the heart was this thought (Par. lo), 
te te bdua kdnta adamasi achifa ti, fwim what man was tliat (?)thing bought by 
thee (L, 240)? 

le sire mydna fcjtina te, this woman is my wife (L. 53). 
le jta ffd ti, what is lliis that has happened (Par. 26) ? 
le bre^d dd’vt ti, he is a good man (I 4 . 26), 
te ffaf* ffd tcifi ho had l>ocii lost (Par. 24)* 
le tij he is foolish (L. 158)- 

ie difa ti, he Ijeats (L. 1§1) ; le b<t dem, lie will lieat (L. 197) j tegd tm, he goes 
(? he went) (L. 207), 

chdm Id b, this tliy son came (Par, 30). 

kasa my ana tea, Id cMnam ti, whatever was mine, that is thine verily (Par, 31). 
Id be ffd durmulkoH, and he went to a far country (Par. 13). 

Id brok odaeta ffd, he became rery hungry (Par. 14). 
ek ad‘ma Id ^are tMti ffd, he (?) took refuge near a man (Par. 15), 
la «?«. .. Id jalti «. he was distant , . , he came quickly (Par. 20). 
lenta-ma Id brok brat^ tea, becauso be was very well (Par. 27), 

Agentive. 

le pMlasi Jausdb dila, by him answer was given to the father (Par. 29). 
le mi-kaaa dila tea, formerly he struck (L, 187), 

Id mala Utkttm kere, by h:m division of tbo property was made (Par. 12 ). 
la sate mdl chiz kere, by him all the property was wasted (Par. 14). 

Id fdR« bre~mamt*m art, by him it was said in his heart (Par. 17), 
le-fut Iasi art, by him it was said to him (Par. 27), 

Accusative. 

le that wio^aai dem, I give this letter to a father (L. 103), 
le rupai le adamasi de, give this rupee to him (L. 234), 
le pdntt, clothe ye him (Par. 22). 

Id masi de, give that to me (Par. 12). 
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Wa kuWo, s-laiJglitCT it (Pat. 23). Here the dative (like the Hindostini u«-io)- 
is used as a definite accusative, 

le vfe'fnafizuvi le tea, in his heart tliis thought ivaa (Par, 16). 

/e ad^mas &>'d, the brother of that man (L. 231). 

Id a»i (fern,) ncAAife, took liis mouth, i e., kissed him (Par, 20). 
le Ban gantt putt' tgakaUft-inonzatti wd, his elder son waa in the fields (Par 25). 
The trunslatiou of le sdn by ‘ hia' is very doubtful. This is the only passage 
where the form occurs, and there are no analogies, 
l£mfi attO'mansfim angur t£igo, put ye a ring on bin hand {I’ar. 22). 
lemo than swra ti, his house is small (L. 27). 

JemoB apazutm le ad^mta hrd kaza ti, that man’s brother is taller than his sister 

lemaa ahiai dowa^i rupai kimat ti, the price of tliat thing is two and a half rupees 

Note tiat in the two instances in which we have lemtta, that word is, in each 
case followed bv a word beginnuig with s. It is possible that the final s of lemta 
is merely a doubling of the a that follows, like the m in nasaram, and that t in 
bi-iehat, to which attention is dra’ivn on p. 2BU ante. 


Dative, 

le riipai le adamaai di, give this rupee to that man (L. 231). 
lesi bo aram, I will say to him (Par. lf»), 
last A‘) nd dUa, no one gave to him (Par. 16). 

Ids pnkhlil kere, made ooadliation to him (Par. 28). Compare the remarks above 
almut luB used as a definite accusative. 

/e-wi Idsi arijby bun to liim it ivas said (Par, 27). 

pntre-na le-na art by the son to him it was said (Par. 21). Kegarding the form 
—here a dative, and in the preceding passage an agentive,—see the 
remarks aliout na on p. 271 ante\ 
temas teir kere, asked to (t.e., from) him (Par, 26), 

Oblique. 

le ■aiiilke-manztint bt^k gram (fern.) in that country there became a great 
famine (Par- 1-4). So le mulke-manzUM in Par, 15. 
le pakiraai ek dnn dS, give one anna to the faqir (L 841. 
hi pore, after that (Par. 14). 

Id sdre thdna^manzwn, in that small bouse (I*. 233). 
au lema hursi-ma nthtm, I rise from this chair (L. B2). 

lema jaiai KasJmir katiai dvr it, how far is Kashmir from this place (L. 222) ? 

lema brijaet le kaza ti, this tower is higher than that (L. 136). 

lema paii rneda larafe «, after tlnit he camo in the direction of the father (Par, 20). 

leaia-ma bredajdmd-na mm, bring ye for him the good garment (Par. 22). 

lema-ma Id rupai achhito, take those rupees from him (L. 235). 

lema-ma jcliabar gd ii, of (t. e., concerning) him it is said (L. 27). 

from this, also because'. Thus, lema-vta id brok bra^e wa, hecm\sa 
he was very well (Par. 27). 

te lema dapdra bre^i ba]tia kukhto, thou for his sako elaughleredst the goorl calf 
(Par. 30). 
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Plural Nominative. 

ieadrwa fckardb tlna, thoite men are ImkI (L. 2S>). 

le (lUftma, tliey beat (L. 181); te ba tletm, they' will li«vt (L, 200), 

lif g^toa hdeir mama, they were all jitesent (L. 167). 

lema satcn bivde Ittw, they are all good (L. 161). 

vVgontive. 

le mt-kam flit a mdmt*, formerly they struck (L. 190), 

tdmi ickueMll Idu kcre, by them their own rejoicing nas made, t. e,, they made 
their rejoieing (Par. 21), 

Accuadive. ^ 

lma-t»a Id nipai achbito, take those ruiieee from him (L. 23o). 


Genitive. 


'i*„„ trf M-«- &»'«»•.« «, mfonntttio.. hiw eome from the fathers ef 

these three children (L. 100). , . , ,,. , a 

lemti-rnti krom Mordi /*, their busmess is Imd (L. 31), fhis is doubtful, t,ee 

the remarks on p. 27“) ante. 


Oblioue. ^ , . 1 

len,a-ma}}sum sure jmi‘r malit nitamm, from among them the younger son saui 

to the father (Par. 1*2). 

The following are exanijiles of the use of this pronoun as a definite article 

pakiratsi ek dfia de, give one anna to the faqlr (L. 8-1). 
te mrdna kuf^rae zUh the saddle of the white horse (L. 226). 

Je tin ildk khum tiul, put the saddle on the liorae’s Imek (L. 227). 

le kila ek bai>iid^fno achbUa li, 1 have l)onght (it) from a shopkeeper of the village 

bredff beka kuickto, thy father filaugUtered the good calf (Par. 27). 
k gem P‘^rr i^«ssd gd, the elder son l^ecaine in anger (Par. 28). 

Tlie words Iff adtm, that man, are often used to menu simply *he ’. Thus 

le adavt tdmt k^kaldiisi pregi, he sent (him) to his fields (Par, 
le tulom dur ma gdh makle khum, he was away at the time of tlieft 1^^)* 
trfe le adam diyauasi dila ica, 1 gave that man {or him) to Ijc Ifcaten (L. 177). 
u ddam td»a niai tsnrf) ti, lie is grasting his cattle (L. 229). 

1<? adam kuzl^re daka epdrtt ga, he is sitting on a horse's liack (L. 230), 

le adow do, Itetvt him well (L. 236). 

le ad^ntas bi'd, his brother (L. 231), 

le rvpai le adafnam de, give that ruiiee to him (L. 234). 

lema ad'am-* }ch«m v,e brok dUitta here lino, 1 Imve made many stripes ou 


his son (L. 22 S), 

le dd‘irta khardb (iria, they are liad (L.,29), 

The following are examples of this pronoun prefixed to a possessive pronoun;— 
le Witfdaa puty mvra gd tew, this uiy son hod died (Par. 24), Here the demons- 
trative pronoun has its projicr force, but in the following it does not reqimre 

reprcs^ntflition in 

k mgdm dd panzl samar te, my daughter is fifteen years (old) (L. 110). 
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tnydao trorm pid*r U w^ana spazam ti, the Bcm of my uncle is married 

to my sister (L. 2i5). 

Somewhat similarly this prouoim is prefixed to place-names, as in: — 

letfif* Jabn~nKinzum iiaOf m Jaba all liorses are ^ood (L. 140). 

lema Kahulo'tiumzti'tn mtice iare kkarAha /ion, in Kabul all mares are Ijad (L. 

111 ). 

ITie Reflexive Possessive Pronoun is /omu, own, which* like the Hindost^l /rjmd, 
always refers to the lo^cal subject of the sentence. It does not seem to change for 
gender, numlier, or ease, unless the form tatuty which occurs otice (L. 230), ie a plural in 
agreement with a plurjil uovui (wBl=eattle). The followiiig are examples of its use 

. mi tana malmi bazam, I vill go'to my father (Par. 18). 

if /«w» ilbatdmt aama i^aahdlt kert, that 1 (might have) made rejoicing with my 
friends (Par. 2it). 

tdan mazditrdm mi aama Jtcire, make me equal among thy servants (Par. 

19). 

mre pui‘‘r tdnu mdl 70 wm kere . . , , tdui* mdlaii badtudxki tkum chi kergt 

the younger son collected hjs pro|ierty .... wasted his property 
in deljauchery (Par. 13). 

ek Idtiu naukaria ga ti, he has gone to one of his servants (Par. 20). 

Id td»u bre-uianzum a fit he said in his heart (Par. 17). 

tntdit tdna nttukardmsi <tfl, the father i^aid to hU servants (Par. 22). 

le adam tdfm taakaldnai pregl, that man sent (him) to his fields (Par, 15). 

tdntt i^mhdU idn here, they miule their rejoicing (Par, 24). 

le ddam tdna mdl hrekhta khdra i^nm tsartf f it that man is grazing his cattle on 
the top of the hill (L, 229). Here, as above remarked, Idtm is perhaps 
plural, in figroemerit vrith 

The Relative Pronoun is ki, who, which, as in 

ebdm fd ptti*t* o, ki cMiat mdl-mnfd sfrizl jchain chi kere, this thy sou came, who 
wasted thy sulistance on females ( Par. 3D). 
mydiKi mdla'tnanzum ki hism otci, amongst the property the share w‘hich comes as 
mine (Par. 12). 

The Interrogative Pronoan is kdwa, who ?, the genitive of which is Mmik, 
whose ? The neuter is kf, w-hat ? Tlie following are examples of this pronoun: — 
le adam kdma tt, who is tliat man (L. 92) ? 

te le bdna kdnta adamaai tiohhiUt ti, from what man didst thou buy that (?) thing 
(L. 240). 

eh ana pali-katta k/fntik baddna da i, whose boy oomes behind thee (L. 239) ? 

le it tit what is this (L, 93) ? 

cbdita fidm ki ti, wliat is tby name (L. 220) ? 

Ie Jti ffd ti, what (is) this (that) has happened (Par. 20) ? 
kieatcab ti, wiiat cause is it? t.c,, why ? (L, 94). 

* The Indefinite PrOEOuna are ti, anyone, and kam, whatever, 't'hus:— 

* lazi kt nd diia, anyone did not give to him (Par. 16). Here it will he observed 
that ki is in the Agontive case. 

kaea mpdna tea, Id cAdnam ti. whatever was mine, that Is verily Dime (Par, 31), 


TiitAni, 
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Other Fronominal Adjectives are ; kat$si, how muoli ?; and 

how many ? Thns:— 

Uiik mimiimgdafi chdn<i ^idmat au da kcrem, for so many years I am doing thy 
servioe (Pat* 2fl)- 

cMna ku^ra umar kaiisi, how much is the age of thy hors- (L, 221) ? 
ient<fjai*i Kashmir kat^i diir ti, from this place bow much distant is Kashmir 
(L. 222) r 

chdita fnah thiiiKi^nifiuzum katirn jiurm tina, how many sons are there in thy 
father’s house (L. 223) ? 

CONJUGATION. 

Auxiliary Verbs and Verbs Substantive-^In the present tense, the moat 
-omtnoii verb substantive is fiw, I am. It is conjugated as, follows; 



Sing* 

PIUT- 

1. 

tim, I am. 

tima. 

2. 

tie. 

tizft. 

3. 

ti ; fern, ti. 

tina. 


Eiamples of its use are 

brok ffumgdr tin*. I am a great sinner (Par. 21). In the corres[loading passage 
in verse 18, we have bim (see below) instead of tim. 
to tiokhydr tis, thou art clever (L. 20), ^ 

te betcitkiif iiSi thou art a fofd (L. 157). 

MHitdidb nd /», it is not proper (Par. 19, 21), 
le breda ad'vi ti, he is a good man (L, 26). 
lewo than 6ura ti, his house is small (L. 28). 
lefna^nta brnw jchardb ti, their business is Imd (L, 31), 

ka«a vijfdm ica, IS ahanam ti, whatever was mine, that is thino verily (Par. 31), * 
az sure brada ti, to*day the sun is bright (L, 62), 
le batfna mydiui putr ti, this child is my son (L, 54), 
ehdua ndm ki ii, what is thy name (L. 220) ? 

chdna ktiz^ra itmar katisi ti, how' much is the age oF thy horse (L. 221) ? 
lema jaioi Kashmir kal^si dur ti, how far is Kasbmir from here (L. 222) ? 
temas spazattsi le atfinas iro ktrza ti, his hiothcr is taller than his sister (L, 
231), ^ 

Umas sMsi doicadi riipfii kimat U, the price of that thing is two rupees and a 
half (L. 232). 

Posses-sion is indicated in :— 

le than matas ti, this house belongs to the father (L. 1<>2). 

Por the feminine, we have:— 

fika sire te, there is one woman (L. 62). 

/e sire mydna fcAiwo te, that woman is my wife (L. 53). 

le sure mydna di te, this little one (fern.) is my dnughter ^L. 56) 

le mydna de panzi sansar te, my daughter is fifteen years (old) (L. 111). 
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For the pluridt we have 

do toteo frAfiribdiio iifHo, we are all poor (L. 15D). 
id trv diftiut hokkydi* fha, you Ihree men ate all clevev (L. 23). 
tao aatca khat'dbfi /tjd, you are all bad (L. 160). 
le dfttffa MffraA thoise men ore bad (L. 29), 
az broke etore ihttt, today there are many Sitars (L. 64), 

mydm thdna^itanivm brSk brodi sire tlmt in my house there are many good 
women (L* 130). 

let^ia sixtea br^dfi Ibey are all jrood (L, 161). 

chdna mala mna-mziirn kaiisi put^ra tina, how many sons arc there in thy 
father’s house (L. 223) 'f 

The above are aU ejcamples of the use of this verb as a verb substantive. It is 
also commonly used as an aimliury verb, helping to form the present deBnite or the 
perfect tense. Examples of these uses will be found under the head of these tenses. 

Hie oorrespondiug past tense of the verb substantive is oonjugated as follows:— 


Sing. 

1. foama, I was. 

2. Kdz, tee, 

3. tod (u?<i) 5 fern, toe. 


flttr. 

tcdttta, 

toamd. 

lodntit tedma. 


With the above we may compare the Tashto tett, he was. It will ho uotimi that 
the form tedwa may he used for any jieraon of the plnraL I suspect that this projierly 
Ijclongs to the first pertoo, and ihat custom allows it to be used optionally for either 
of the other two persons. It seems also to be lihely that the todz of the second 
person singular, is really a second person pluial (compare (ica, you are, of the present), 
and that the original plural forms aie therefore (1) icuma, (2) tedz (or tcdzo), mid (3) 
tadtnr. This would bring the conjugation of this tense into line with the present. It is 
quite common in the languages of this iiart of the world for the second person singular 
to he confounded with the second person plural. The foUoiving are examples of this 
tense used as a verb substantive 

me turo todma lema leakta khum, at that time 1 was small (E. 1G2), 
lo stiro tedz janffo tvokta-^utfiz«m, at tlie time of fighting thou wast smalt 
(L. 163). 

ie meMd me l^are toe, thou wast ever with me (Par, 31), 

le (idem dur tea gatiz wakh that man was away at the time of theft 

(L. 16-t). Similarly Par. 20. 

tettre-manzuiii le i^k^jfdl tea, this thought was: in his heart (Par. 16). 
te sail getia ptU*r Isakaldti-motizuiii tod, his elder son was in the fields (Par. 25). 
lemo-ma Id brok bra^ too, because ho w'as very well (Par. 37). 
andamii gdioa tire tta tod, the heart wbs not for going («.«., ho did not wish to 
go) inside (Par. 28). 

kasa mgdjHt tea. Id ehdmm ii, whatever was mine, that is thine verily (Par. 31). 
fthtuihdli karait mttndsib vsa, it was proper to make rejoicing (Par. 32). 
le tnulke-manzim brbk grant toe, there was ({.^., became) a great famine (fern.) 
in that land (Par. 14). 
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do soioft iOattiff, we (lU were (I#. 165). 
tao saiofi bopAa icdmo, you were all near by (L. 166). 
ek ad'^tnas do pifri-a utdita, of a certain man. there n ere two sons {Par. 11), 
tnjfdna mala brok mazdunino icwh®, of my fatlior there were many servants 
(Far. 17). 

le satca Adzif tadwa, they were all present (L. 167). 

According to L. 202, * I am beaten ’ ia translated by me dito wdma. Perliaps this 

really means * I was beaten'. 

The above are all examples of the use of this tense as a verb substantive. It is 
■also freely used as an auxiliary verb. See below. 

There is in Pashto another verb substantive, daif be is, u'hich appears in Tirahi 
nnder the fomr de {de) or da. It is almost always employed as an ausilia^ verb 
forming the present tense, and will be fully considered under that bead. In Par. 10 and 
21, however, there is a word dem, which seems to be the first person singular of this 
verb, and to mean ‘ I may Iw*, being distinct from dm, I give, or I beat, 'fhe words 
ate the same in botli passages. They are nd H ki chdna pti^r an detOf it is not 

proper that I may be thy son. 

The irregular verb bo-, go (finjaw, I go; ga, went), is frequeatly used as a verb 
■BubstantiTc. It is fully disciisswl under the head of the Active Verb. Here I niny 
quote the one example available of ita use in the first person singular present:— 

chdita mzar-manztfm gmahgdr bhn, 1 nm a. simiei^ in thy sight (Par. 16), In 
the corresponding passage in verse 21, tim ia used in place of bem. The two 
w'orda are therefore convertible in meaning. 

Active Verb. Verbal Abwna.—^Tliete ia a verbal noun ending in n. Thus : — 
karatt mmtdmb mjm, it was projicr to do rejoicing {Par. 32). 
diyan bratfe nn ti, it is not good to beat (L. 176). 

As examples of oblique cases singular of this verbal noun, we have;— 

me le adam diyamisi dita tea, I gave that man for a beating (i.e., to bo beaten) 

(L. 177). 

pae diytm-ma <to gemot after locating we went away (L. 178), 

Pot the plural, we have;— 

me hrok ditim kere tina, many beatings were made by me (i.e., I gave mAuy 
stripes) (L. 228). Anotiier oblique verbal noun, forming an infinitive of 
purpose, ends in ai, as in icrani tsamr, sent him to graze sheep 

(Par. 15). In Par, 28, audarnu gdiea ure na wd, gdm appears to be used a'j 
a hind of verbal noun or inJinitive, ‘ his heart was not for going (».«., he did 
not wish to go) inside ’. 

Imperative. —^The second jior&on singular of the Imperative may have the iorm of 
.the bare root, as in 

id masi de, give that to me (Far. 12). 
lepakiraai ek^M de, give one anna to the faqir (L. 81), 
brada adamast k fehat de, give this letter to a good man (L. 121), 
le rwjMj le adamaei di, give this rupee to him (L. 231), 

£o,bel (L. 168), 
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jain hb, g;o quickly (Pur, :i3). Tliis perhaps is u pliirni 

rntfatift mi-kana bo, go walk) before mo (L. i3S). 

le sl/i kit:*ra dak khvm tha, put the saddle on the horse's back (L* 227). 

It often ends in as in nfha. stand up (L. S2); mirtt, die (L. 84); ffijfa, run (^5). 

So:— 

kui-JMa titca p'eta, dnuv water from the well (1^. 237). 

Sometimes it ends in o, as in 

htua-ma U ^'upai ochMlo, take those rupees from him (L. 235). 

btchOi behold! (Pnr. 2fl). 

le adam hrok do, beat him well (L. 230). 

smca bfa4a odamaa le J^abar de~o, give this nows to all good men (L, 120), 

In one instance it ends in e, viz., in:— 

ddma jESinw fare, bind with a rope (L. 236). 

In the forms eza, come (L. 80); diz (L. 81) or dns (L. 175), give, heat; and bizo, 
sit (L. 70) the letter z forms part of the Terbal base, and is not a part of tbe personal 
termination. This will be explained under the heiid of the present tense. 

The second person plural oppciirs genemlly to end in n or d, as in; 
breda Jdmd-na and, bring ye the good coat (Par, 22). 

lemtt aato~manzttio auffur pade'^inanziim paud put ye a ring on his 

hjind, put ye shoes on his feet (Par. 22). 

But sometimes we have a or o, as in 
le pdnu, clothe yc him (Par. 22). 

ek breda ba^a dnitiea. Ids kakkto. bring ye for him a good calf, skughter yc it 
(Par. 23). In dniues, in this sentence, we have two pronominal suffixes, 
viz. -ftt. it (accuflative), and -e#, for him, so that the full word anises means 
‘ brins-ye-it-for-kim,’ 

It will be observed that the above terininations are also used in the singular. 
Indecsl, in some cases it is difficult to decide whether the word ia singular or plmul. 
This is entirely in accord mtU the declension of substantives (ante, p, 272), in which 
little heed is jiaid to the distinction of number, so long as this is plain from the context. 

I^reseaf .—iU in the other Bardic languages, and as in the Qhalcliah languages, the 
present tense is also used for the future, though there are at the samu time special forma 
for the ktter tense. If present or future time has to be emphasised, this is done by 
prefixing the verb substantive dd or da, he is, for the present, and ba (as in Prt»htt>) for 
the future. This, however, is not aln-iiya done. Tbe forms given for the present in the 
List of "Words and Sentences arc as follows :— 

Sing. 

1. ditam. dilntiia. 

2. ditama. ditama. 

S. dila ti. ditama, 

I doubt, Iiowever, if these arc really present forjus. They look to me more like 
forms of the past (or. in the third person singular, of the perfect) tense of the root de, 
beat, of which the past partu-iplc ts dita. Sir Aimd Stein’s informant was quite illiterate. 
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a,d Sir A,.rel Stem telle me himeelf ttat lie h».i difficulties willi him m regerd to 

the isoUted teose forois. so that it is permissiWe to assume that the mtmmant 

not be prerentod from misunderstanding the forms put to him for traaslat.on mtolm 
osm lanmisge. Before leasing the above paradigm attention maj- be called to tte 
fact that all the three persons of the plural are the same in form. tVe lave o serv 
the same stole of affairs in the post tense of the verb substantive. 

The follou-iuET forms of tho present occur elsewhere 
au az tMnosi ema, I come to the house to-day (L. SOJ. 

OM lemn «/Anm, T stand up from this chair (L. 82). , ^ 

P,s »««» fe cUm ff.mnjdr iem, I am a sinner in heaven s and 

thy sight (Par. 18), 
hizmii, I sit (L. 79), 

mttndsib nd ti H cAa«a Tut^r it is not proper that I may be thy son 

(Par. 19). 

le maUn flem, T give this letter to a father (L. 103). 

dem I lieat (L. 82); cUma, I am beating (L. 191). It is evident that the illiter¬ 
ate informant was nnable to distinguish between a present and a present 

dofinite* 

it* Aiffsrt oteiz fclw share which cornea (Par. 12). 

So far ne hare eminples of the simple present. The following arc cinniples in 

which present time is defined with the helpof di (<f«) or *. 

e»««o JKifl-JtniMl Wmii laildna lli‘ i, whose hoy comes iiehind you (L. 2J9) ? 

.08 de fcim (ft**™) ansdoii i-m'diih let us eat. let ns make rejoicii^ (Par. 23). 
Here we have the present used as a present subjunctive or imiiemHve. 

Wik chdita {^klfual an da karSm, for so many ycfirs I am doing thy 

service (Par. 29), 
rta da basaiit, I so (L. 77). 

,«(?» »amO tre ditaio da bazam, we throe men all go to town (L. 1< )■ 

The last two examples draw attention to the fact that, at least in the case of some 
verbs, a present l>ase is formed by the addition of the letter and that the same hose is 
also used for the imperative. Thns 


From the root Ao-, become, be, go, we have baz-am, as above. 

From the root Ae-, sit, we liave bez-uw, I sit (L. 79). 

From the root f-, come, we have fz-a, come thou ; and also emo, I come (L. 80), 

From the root dd~, give, beat^ we have dh (L. 81) or daz (L. 175). beat thou, and 
also dSm, I beat (L. 81)- 

If we remember that the letters s and j ar® often mtcrchaaged, we shall recognize 
this same verbal present base in Shina. in which language also the present and the 
future have the same form, and in w'hich abo tho root ba- means both ‘ become * and 
* ffo In Sljiga the present-future of this verb runs as follows : 


Sing* 

1. iHtjam, I go. 

2 . 

3- Aiy^. 


PlUFffi 

AfyAw. 

bajydf. 

bujbtt. 


3s* 
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Prom the above examples, we get the following forms of the Tirahl present 

Sint'. 

1. emtj 1 come ; rfewo, I give, I beat. 

uthim, I stantl up • iem, I become, I go; 
bezum, I sit; dem, 1 give, 1 beat. 

dit l-erm, I do, da ba:tm, 1 go. di i*<im (? let ua 

cat; de karim^ let m 
iiiako; da basatn, we 
go. 


;3. otee, lie comes ; rfo e, lie comes. 

It will be obRerved tint, althcngh tils {liiradigm is very iuconoplete, the forma are 
mntutilly very consistent, and that they differ widely from tlioee given in the paradigm 
taken from the List of Words and Sentences. Perhaps the forms gmn and dema, which 
end in n, are really plunils, and the forms di kdm, de iarenti and da bazam, which do 
not end in a, arc really singulars. 

Fresent Dejinife. —^The Present Definite is formed with the aid of the verb sub¬ 
stantive. The following examples occur, but only one is certain 

mtfdm mala Id stit'e fkdaa’Wanzam brok vmar Itwffd ti, my hitfaer is living for 
a long time in that small Imnst* (L. 233). Here possibly wo should read 
Ian ffd ti, in which gd ti is a [lerfect, meaning ‘ has been 
mffdtM irorae put^r ie mgdnn spazam mantis ti, the son of my uncle is married to 
my sister (L. 225). This also is very doubtful. 
te ddam tdwi mat ii, that man is gracing big cattle (L. 229). 

.Vs explained above, the form dita ti (L, 181), thougb given as a present, is 
probably a perfect. 

Future.—As already explained, the future is the same in form ns the present^ 
although, when cmphaBis is laid on the futurity, the syllable ba or Ao is j)refixeil, as in 
Pashto. The List of Words (106-200) gives the following paradigm; — 


Sing. 

1. ba ddm. 

2. ba dem, 

3. ba dim. 


Rut. 

ba ddma. 
ba demir, 
ba dema. 


It w ill be observed that in the above no distinction of person exists. It is probable 
that this is only'an instance of the carelessness already observed in the case of the jtast 
of the verb substantive and of the present. It is probable,—indeed, 1 may say that it 
is certain,— that any other form of tlie present may also ho used preceded by ba. The 
following examples of this tense are found elsewhere ;— 

men idnu malasi bazam, lest bo afatn, 1 will go to my father, I will say to him 
{Par, IS). Here there is no prefixed ba to hazom, but there is bo prefixed 
to aram. 

ttizi kdzir bazum, (?) today 1 shall be present (L. 173). The translation of dezi 
in this sentence by * today * is a mere guess. Here again the ba is nut 
jrrefixod. 
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—As in other Dardic laiiguages, the past tense is formed from the post parti¬ 
ciple, to whicJi pronominal suffixes may or may not be added. It must be considered 
under two ospocts, eh., («) the past tenw of iutranaitiTe verbs, and [b) the past tnnse 

of transitive verbs. 

(a) Intransitive Verbs. —The past participle of the verb fto-, go, is ga, gone. When 
used as a past tense, ga means * he wentbut also, as in other Dardic langu^es, is 
used to mean * he became and hence * he is’. 

The only other intransitive verb occurring in the Parable is the verb e-, come, 
of which tlie past participle is « or S. 

The following are examples of the use of those two past participles as past tenses 
<10 gaMt I went (or becamej dead, I am dead (Par. 17). 
me hdzir gam^ I am present (L. 156). 

flo htikum-ma biihr tut gim, I did not go outside thy order (Par. 29). 

From these examples we gather that for ' I went' we may have either gam or 
glm. The vowel is probably an mdeterminate sound like the fatfya'e-a/gMni 
of Pashto, 

For the third person singular, we have 

Id be gd diii' malkfcei, and he went to a far country (Par. 13), 

Id brok odaetagS, he became very hungry (Par. 14). 

a gaiia pttl‘r gAitmd gd, the elder son went on anger (i, e., he beeame 

angry) (Par. 28). 

jiruia gd, now lie became alive (Par. 24, 33). 

yo. the heart became joyful (Par. 33). 
le ddam ktti'm ddka i^>m tpdra ga, he is riding on a horse’s back (L, 230). 

For « or d we have :— 

lenut pati tnola tar^fe d, after tliat he came towards tbo Mlier (Par. 20). 

Id jedti it, he came quickly (Par, 20). 
kata ft, he is now oome (Par. 24), 

l^dthdifMi o, ffidd" doindtna dasdz u, when he came near the 

house, the sound of singing, music, (and) drum came (Par. 25). 
cJtdnn Id ftifr 6, this thy son came (Par. 30). 

For the first peraon plural, we have : — 
pas diyow-mrt ao gima, after beating (him) we went away (L. 178), 

(6) Transitive Verbs,—As usual, these are construed as passives, with the subject 
in the Agentive case. Thus : — 

me brok diUna kere lim, by me many blows have been made (i.e., I struck many 
blows) (L. 228), This is really an example of the perfect, but is given here 
as a specimen with a plural object. 

jti tana doddm sama ^mhdU ket'e, that (I might) have made rejoicing with my 
^ friends (Par, 29). 

id «Kisi iiisidttr m dita, thou didst not give to me a goat’s kid (Par. 29). 
te feffio dapdra bredfi batsa ka^to, by thee, for his sake, the good calf was. 
slaughtered (Par. 30). 
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la azi (fem.) athkUe, his mouth was taken («.e. (he) kissed him) ( Var- 20). 

nfit he said (Par. i7» 22). 

piUre-na le^na or*, the son said to him (Par. 2L). 

le-na Iasi art, bo said to him (Par, 27). 

la dur wa, Mata Idcht, he was distant, the fatlier saw (him) (Far, 20). 

Ids* W wrt dita, no one gave to him (Par, 16), 
le tnalasi Jausd^ dita, he answer to the father (Par. 29), 
chdna mala Idbi'eda batsa bti]thto, thy fatlier slaughtered the good calf (Par. 27). 
la India fnX’wwi bers, he made division of the property (Par, 12), 
sure put^r fdmi mdlas Jama bers, the younger son collected his property (Par. 
i:j). 

Id- Idnu mdlas badindski khuni chi (or chiz) bsfc, he wasted his property in 
riotous living (Par. 13, I t, 30). 

■mala rdiu kerv^ the father made compassion (Par. 20), 

Umas tslr kere, (he) made erniuiry from him (Par. 26). 

Is adam pr^gi lerani ^arai, that man sent (him) to feed sheep (Par. 15). 
tdtm ^mhdli Ian Jtere, by them their rejoicing wa.s mode (Par. 2|.). 

I am unable to explain with certainty the phrase sdre pu^r mala ditanas, tlie 
younger son said to the father (Par. 12). The word dUa usually means 'given\ but, 
assuming that it can also mean ‘ addressed \ judging from the atiatogy of other Dardic 
languages, we may perhaps exjdain diianas as dita-ji'as, in which -b- is a pronominal 
suffix meaning 'by him and -bj? ns a suflix meaning ‘he*. The w’hole would then he 
literally ‘by the yoiinger son the father was-nddressed-by*him-lie, which is «juito a 
common idiom in, for instance, Kashmiri. We may compare with this word dnin^s, 
which is similarly analysed on p. 290, 

Perfect. —A perfect is formed by adding the verb substantive tim, etc., to the past 
participle. Thus :— 

fcma ad^mas p»t*r Mnw* brok difim here tlna, by me many stripes have 
been made on that uiian’s son (L. 228). 

le kila ek 6anjp«-7«B achhiia ti, (by me) (it) was bought from a shopkeeper of the 
village (L, 241). 

te le b&na kama adamasi achhita from whom has that thing been bought 
by thee (L. 240)? 

chdna brd ii H, thy brother has come (Par, 27). 

In this it will be observed that the word for ' come' is written rf, with a short 
mark over the «. The same sound is apparently represented elsewhere^ by doubling 
the initial i of ti, and writing fri /i, as has occurred in nazaram-mamtim and lirichtif- 
iana as pointed out on p, 260 Thus;— 

lema tre had*na malasi J^bar ut ti, information has come from the fathers of 
these three children (L. 109), 

mgdna dunsi khgt ut ti, news has come from my daughter (L. 113), 
brads sdatmi’faa l^abar ut ft. news baa come from n good man (L, 122). So L. 
127. 

The perfect of io*, go, is ga ti, as in : — 
ek tana aauknris ga ti, he has gone to one of his servants (Par. 20). 
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The perfect ja heliaa gone, is also used to mean 'it has become’, i.tr., *it is 
Imppening *. TIm.'i:— 

le il'i gd ti, iTlmt is happening (Par. 26) ? 

lemn-ma gd ti, of him news is happening, i.e., of him it k said (L. 27). 

In the foUo\ring gd ti (fem.) is used as part of an intensive compound verb 
az my&na IhaiM-manzuni ek din m'ra gd te, to-day a cow has died in my house 
(L. 8H). 

Fluptrfect, —Similarly a Pluperfect is formed by adding lao, the past tense of the 
verb substantive. In th^ List of Words (205-209) gd tta, etc., arosSrown as presents, 
but this is probably a mistake of the informant. Certain examples of this pluperfect 

are;— ^ \ 

ao az panda M«"' Qd tsdma, I went a long way to-day (L, 221). 

leiny&na pni*r wuro gd tea . - , l€ gar gd tea, this my son had died . 

he bad become lost (Par. 24, So 32), 

The forms given in the List of Words 295*209 are; 

Sbg. Plo'- 

1. mi gd tcamd. Vidmtf. 

2. tn de gd \cdza. 9^ trdso. 

3. U gd wff, 

Por the second person of both numbers, the List gives tu de gd v>dza, and perhaps, 
in these cases, the pluperfect has been converted into a present by the prefinng of 
de, a word which we have seen is in other casi» empl^^yed to form the present tense. 

PatMipe,—The only cjcample of the Passive voice is me dita vsdma, I am beaten 

(L. 202) 
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11. Ek 

One 

pul*r niiild 
ton Jhthei' 
ki hiafa 

u>h<it share 

kctp. 

tvas-fnadc* 


ad^iuaa do 
of-^an tico 
ditanafi. 


(iwet Id 

eotneSt that 
13- Iguk* daae 

Fete thya 
Jama kere. Ea 1)6 

cotleeted toas-niede. He and 

miilaa Ladmafilil 

hia-projperty debauchery on 
pore la ““*1 

{r)ajter by-him all property 

mulke-maiizum brok grani 
country-in great famine 
15- Lo moJk'-maiiBvim ek 
That country-^in one 


put*ra 

waua. 

12, Lema-manzum 

slirk 

sons 

tcere* 

Them^atfiong 

by-tit tie 


* fti 

mu la, 

my ana mala-mauzum 

him-he, 

*0 

father. 

my 

mnsi 

de,’ 

La 

mda 

taksttn 

^0-fN^ 

give,^ 

By-him 

of-property 

dmiaioa 

pas 

ai\r@ 

put‘r 

tauu 

mal 

^ter 

by-Httlr 

son 


property 


ga dur 

tpenf io-tt-Jor 
clii 

e:xpenditure 
ditj; 

expended 
we- La 

Viaa. He 

ad^ma la 

ffmn he 


mulkasi, 
to-corntry, 

kcre (k*r*), 11. 

kcrc, 

tcas~made, 
brok otlastu 

very hungry 

kJjare naii-gn, 
near {f took-rejuge). 


adam tanu 
man io-hu-omn 
ute-iDansr-um 1« 


^nkalanai 

fields 

kbi.val 


heart-itt thie thought 


b6 

alto 


kbO 


lad 


{?)foodi to-him 


orc-maDKuiD 

heart-in 


apT, 


pregl 

be-was-sent 
wa ki 
teas that 
ki 

by-any-one 

* myana mal’ 


tunu 

hi«-oien 

La 

That 

le 

that 

gii. 

tseut. 

Le 

By-that 

lie 

Bis 

ebpuii' 


wrani ^arai. 16* 

sheep for-grazing* 

‘ Tvianin kii*> my Sue 

‘ of-sheep (0 oj-me [?)8hepherd 

na dita, 17. La tanu 

not teas-given* By~him his-own 


it-tcas-said, * of-my father 


brok mazdurikno H'aaa, 
many servants tcere. 


gre 

r 


re 

f 


ditaoa. 

ao lemaji 

odasta-ai 

mara 

gam. 

18. M® 

tanu 

{/)toere-ghen, 

1 here 

hunger-by 

dead 

teent. 

I 

to-iny-oton 

malad baKam, led 

bo-aratn, 

*' ai mala, m6 

as man 

be 

ehona 

father teill-go, fo-him 

I-usill-say, 

0 father, I 

of-heavet^ 

and 

thy 

DazaT-manztim 

gimagar 

b^. 19. 

Kala 

me sama uun^ib 

na 

ti 


sinner 

am. 

Kow 

me for 

proper 

nof 

is 

ki ebdna 

put*r an 

dgm. 

Tanu 

mazduiino kbnm 

me 

sama 

that thy 

son 1 

may-be, Thine-oun 

servants 

amwige 

m 

Bie 


kate" 

make" 


20. 


licma 

Thai 


pat'i 

ifter 


mala 

in-father^ a 


tamfe 

direction 


u 

he-came* 


La 

He 


dur 

Jar 


wa 

teas 
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mala , biclii, naala 

hy-the-father by-the-fath6t 

asta wrmde(utini'le), la aolihite, 

hand (J')grawped, hitt nio»th was-taken, 
an, ‘ai mala, me asman be 
U-ma%-aaid, ‘O father, I af-hmt?tu and 

tini, masi muuasib iia ti 
am, foi'-me proper not U that 

Mala tauu 

to-his’omt 


"iinagar 
sinner 
29. 

Sydhefather 
lema-ma brada 
hitnfor the-good 
angur tsiya, 
ring 

anincs, 

.bring-ye-i i for-him^ 
il4. Le myaua 

ThU my 
vi0, bala u.' 
■fro#, now came* 


jama-na 

garment 


te 

iiaukaranosi 
scroants 

anS, 

bring-ye, him 

pade-tisauaum panfi tsiya. 

feet-on shoes pat-ge-on^ 

Ijf! kuttto, ao (ie-kanii (? kiiftm) 
it stwtghler, we may-eat 

ga wa, kala 

gone was, now 

Tanu tbaslinll Ian kore, 

Their-owa rejdoing by-thetn was-made. 


put?'r 

son 


tnii^ 

dead 


ram kere, la jalti ii-, 
pity tcas-made, he quickly cante, 
21. Putre-Da le-na 

The-son-by him~fo 

cliana iiazaram-manzuni br5k 

. thy sight-in much 

cbana put*r au dero/ 

(hy son I may-be.* 

a|-I, ' jnUT bo, 

il-toas-said, ‘ quiekty go, 
patLU; lemfli aflto-m&iiK\iiii 
clothe ; his hand-on 

23. Ek bieda batsa 
*4 goofl calf 
thvishali karcm. 

rejoicing may-tnake. 

jinde ga; le gar ga 
atioe went; he lost gotie 


2b. Le-san gaoa [jut‘r 
(f) His trig son 

6, pidan onB^ara 

he-cattie, of-singing qf-mimc 

naukarh ga ti lemaa 
fo-servant gone he-is to-kim 

-27. Lc-na Iasi a?!, 

Bg~him to-him iUieas-said, 


taakaJan-inanaum wa. 
Jields-in was. 

dom&ma awaz 

of-drmns sound 
ytr kere, 
enquiry was-madef 

* china bra 
" thy brother 


Khn tbanasi iKigfaa 
If^hen ta-home tiear 
u. 26. Ek tanu 

came. To-Oi\e hisowtt 

‘le ti ga ti?’ 

‘Wia what gone is?* 
ii-ti, cbaua mala la 
come-is, hy-thy father the 


Sa. 

went. 


bred a batsa kukbto, lema-ma la 

good catf wasslanghiered, that-for hs 

piilfr ^iissfi kliutn ga, andarun gawa 

soH anger on weutf idihin to-go 

ias pntbli tere, 29, 

to’him cofieiliatiou teas-made.. 

' bicho, letik Kanearagina chAua 

' see, so~many years 

hukum-mn bahi na giui i 

order-from ottfside not went ; 

dita, ki tanu dostana eama 

■tcas-gicen, that tuy-own frieiids 

voh, i, rAHT I, 


thy 

magar 

but 


with 


brok 
much 

a^e 

heart 

Le 

£y-him 
^idinat au 
service I 
te masi 
by-thee to-me 


brade wa. 
good was, 
na wa. 
not was. 
malasi 
to-father 


28 


Le 
The 
jawab 
answer 
da-kerem, 
am-doing, 
tgali 

she-goat*s 


kbiifiball 

refoicing 


kere. 

was-made. 


30. 


Ij* gana 
The big 
malas 
his-fatker 
dita, 

was-gicen, 

ao cbana 
I thy 

tsiudar na 
kid not 

Cbana li 
Thy this 
a T 
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nut*!" 6 ii chiiiia mal-nia^a kbum • tere, 

hi- “• , «r*- 

t.-<*« *'■“ /■■"• ««-P«0‘' »'/ ■r<«-ife'»j‘'"«<'- Bn-He-fcthti •> '> 

. ■ -I ,ut« ‘fti Iiuera, te meyja me Jtharc we; Jia.-a 

putruBi jaM'flb aitSi ai _ ur/mfecfr 

mvasa »* li diS™” **• *'‘™" ■“™»“'> ’™" 

J.. rt«r i.; i- “'• 

ujs UiushSl g»; china hri muja gi 

»""* •“*■ 

gar ga wa, kala 6. 

/(W/ gofi^ iwWf HOio c(iwe* 


WA, kala jinde ga; 

uUve veid ^ 




STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES IN THE TIRRHT 

language. 


Engllab# 

rirlbt ' 

En^b. 

Tirihl. 

Ons » 

4. e 

A 

ok. 

7oo. » T « * 

t& [II tto id^m^ bokbyir 
tiiuk] 

2. Two . 

* * 

- 

dfl. 1 

24^ Of you ■ + 

tjl-IILB. 

3. Thn« 

*■ ■ 

* 

tw. 1 

25, Tour 4 

cbaiuk. 

4* Font 

* * 

- 

ISOWOtn. 

26. ^0 p * * e 

4 

]o [la brflija ii, ^ £f 

a il&od fFiaa.] 

6 , FiTe # 


- 


27p Of biro » « «! 

loma-ma [leiaa-Bia kkabar 
g4 of 5t^in i* laid.} 

6 + Six * 

« * 

- 

Ute. 

28 H» a 4 4 1 

latuo [Lemo Ihkn stira 4if 
^ujd u fniclZI.] 

7. S^TflD 

■ * 

- 

mL 

29 Tkoy 

le [la ad^ina kkarAb Uaa.l 

3. Etglit 

m * 

* 

aUtt. 

30. Of tbom 4 f » 

lon^a-iiia^ 

f 

*9. Nice 

m « 

* 

nabi 1 

31. Tbeir « . « 

ieudar-iDa [lemB-ma knun 
kkarkb tij l&eiV 
it 5fid^] 

10. Ten . 

• 

* 

• 

dfih [11-eko, I2«bai IS-tro, 
I4^t^iidat l5-|iaii^p 16-! 

l7«AAt&mi 13^ 1 

32. TTaad ^ « 

1 

aat. 

11, Twenty 

* ■ 

- 

biitt [30«bixii-dahp 31- 
liian-^kor «o on ; 4U^ 

do-b£p 4 l-^a'bL&a-«k, 1 

and to (»*] 

33, Foot p ^ e 4 

padi* 

32. Fifty 

t » 


da-bUa-dab [^l-dA-biau* 
elcD, S^-dri-buLu-bo, and 

MO an; fiO^tw-bS, 70-tra- j 

biau-dak, SO^jiaifiiir-bft, 
90-t3iiwar-bi&u-dab< ] 

84. Noi# 

naa. 

13. Hiindnd 


■ 

paiiE‘b^« 

35^ ~ * * * 

fbchokko. 

Li. 1 

* n 

- 

an. 

36. Moaik 

oil. 

15. Of me 

*1 * 

- 

dn iii§. 

37. Tootk 

dant. 

10. Mice 

e i 

* 


W ^ Ba r . 

kaD\ 

17- m . 

A ■ 

* 

1 m^n [mdii ire 

kb^raai da bawiif iri 
throe m«tt aZJ ^ to Zown.] 

33^ Bail ^ e n * 

i 

bal&r 

L8- Of HA 

* * 

* 

tlUkal. 

40. Head • * 1 

ikki\ 

19. Our . 

ti e 

- 


41. Toa^a « « 

jflK 

2U. Titon 

■ ■* 


, to [to hokkyir lia.] 

42, Bolly 

dama. 

21. Of thee 

* n 


^ te^ma. 

43. Bock 

liak 

22 Thine 

* 4 


cMna [cblaa ihkn bra^a 
1 ti» ihy homo \m ^oode] 

J 

[ 44 - Iroa 
.1 

i^imhar* 

fli: _■ L 7 . 


Tinlbt— 
tv 9 


I _ 
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TnriliL |! 

EnfflUk. 

Tlnbl. 

^ - 1 

45, Gold . . .] 

lol Mir* 

ILC^ik . . -1] 

pTftbfl. 

L 

4^ BiWer . » 

psy.inkjift zar. 

73, Cook . . ^ ! 

l^anzti wl. 

47* Father 

1 

mhW ^ 

1 

73. Dock * 

murghawl. 

1 

49. Moi^icr , - . 1 

nil. 1 

74. Aas 

kar. 

1 

4^p Brcithcr . . « 

Iwfl. 

1 

75* Camel . ♦ 

^kb [pinfol uUlBiitA.] 

50. Stftcr . . • 

1 

ipHK. 1 

76. Bird 

mAT^;h [pkrnl marigtiaiia.] 


1* 

adfltD. 

77. Go , . « 

bo [an da bazamt 1 am* 
gmnfj.J 

53, Wcnawi * 0 

fltrSi [ekft str5 tfi, ih^ i# 
Dntwman,] ^ 

78. Kat * P » 

kbnp 

W^fo 

Idtina [lo etr^ mjAnn 
khsna vcmanii^ 

«iy wt/e.] 

79. Sit , , * . 

biza [liiiKnm., J W^,} 

Oliild 1 I p 

bud^nn He bud^iin mjaub | 
putr ti.l 

80. €ome . ^ 

uAt [an an thiltiati ifua^ 1 
come k tha Aouii 

55> Sou * m * • 

pntr. 

81, Beat . * 

1 dix [d^i I baol]. 

56^ Dnugbler * 

knra^ Ha iori mj&xia 
dfi t4» fhi^ lUtU ont t# my 

83. Stand 

, niba [an lema knraUma^ 
atbnm, / t/an^ up frcm 
^hu 

5?. Bk^o 

ghiikm. 

83. Di# , 4 . « 

1 

niim [az myAna thion* 
iBtiOKEim ok d^n rn'm 
today a eovis diad in 
my Aou^e.] 

5S. CultiTmtUT « * 

59. Shepherd ^ - 

xemiELdfir. 

ahpfln 1 pfidaw&u, Awlimafif 

1*84. Guo . . « 

! 

; 85, fion 

d5 [te pak1i*aai ak £uia 
yira oih anna fo fAa 
/ajfr.] 
giyft. 

60, God 


' 86, TJp ^ * p ^ 

kji:;sa. 

61, Thjii * 

Bbait&n. 

87. Near 

’ boUl (P) 

53, Bon 0 

Iflcrl [*3c anr# bndB* 

1 fodny fUTt {§ brighf.^ 

' 88. Dowti . * p 

wazn. 

53. BIood . p 

■poglimni. 

89, Far . , , . 

' d5r. 

64, Star * . * 

, itore [oa brolco atoro tina^ 
t^day art many 

tiarg.] 

1 

1 fro. 

i 

mfkaaa. 

65. Fiitj 

^ n&r. 

91. Jkbipd , 

patlkana. 

66. Water * i 

» nwi. 

1 92. Wbo f 

'« 

' kAiua [lo Ikdazn kima ii fjl 

67. Hook 


ij 

'93. WliptP . 

J ki [k ki tl P] 

68. How - « 

, kui^ 

iw. Wtyf 

, j ki aawah ti F 

69. Cow 

p dni. 

1 95. And . . 

. be. 

70. Dog « - 1 

H aanfi. 

5 90. But 

1 

, ' tflnk-z&ra, 

1 


aoo—TirtW* 









































Ifo^luh. 

TMM. 1 


Tirihs. 

1J7. If . 

*mm 

119'« A good man * « 1 

bradnadania 

98. Yea . • • . 

aaa 

130* Of n good mail . 

bradaadaiitim ndaman 

than bOglia ti, houto 

of rt g^od ma n it n#cir.] 

99. No. 

n&r I 

121. To a good man . 

hrndn adanmHi [brnda 

ad^iimai le dA.] 

IGO. Alas 

+ a ). 

122. From a man 

Rduma-Dift [brada 

adama-rna Utabar at ti 
come from a good 

man.] 

10). A father 

lualftp 

133* Two goixl mnn « « 

d^ bmda ndomm 

102. Of a fetlier , 

malu [le tb&ti malJM H.] \ 

134. Good miFD a 

bndn adama [bmda ndama 
lema kA4r-inananm brak 
tlnn, tkora am many gooil 
mon in tkit iep«?Tt.] 

103. To a father . . 

malofli [la bbat ma.1ui d^TQi ij 

I ihit Isti^ lo th^ 

Jath9rJ} 

125^ Of good men 

brad^ adaman [brada ndm- 
mati th&n^ sAra tiling tho 
houtstof the good mon nm 

104+ From a fatbor 

\ 

piala-ma. 

136. To good men * , 1 

bnid>i adamon [nOiWa brada 
lulamnn le Unbar 
gi'un tAe nmow io ali good 
monJ] 

lO&f T^o fiilhor* » 

do main [do mala itim,] 

l£7a From good men * 

1 

1 brnda odnmannL [hmda 
' odanmivil Unbni nt tLj 

10€. * * 

mala. , 

138* A good woman a a 

bmda Htr£^ 

lQ7a Of 

m&Tiw 

129. A bad boy 

UarAb badnuL 

108a To fatlicrs f t 

mftlasi. 

ISO. Good ffomoD 

brad® Bto [fnjgDa tJiimir 

moaxum wPk bra^t^ 
tinm] 

109> From fathen « 

maLan [loma to bad*na 
malaai kbabar at ti^ in- 
formaiion jin# eDtiitf from ^ 
ih6 fath^t of theto 

23i, A bad girl 

Qb Unrib knmAr* 

HC. A ilan^bter 

dfli. 

132^ Good + t 

brada 

III. Of A dntigl^ter a 

dfi [1e in jinn dg panxl aamscir 
HSf iho ago o/ my 
u fifioou y4nr.r.J 

123, Bettnr 

brada [myaim tknna-ma 
chann th&n bradn ti*] 

HE. Ta a d^nghtop , 


134i Best 1 * •■ 

bjrada [nawa tbin4n-rra 
chtna thin brad^ ^3 

From a daa|;1it«t 

diiiiBi [mjinA dnnflii Ui^t 
nt dj from aty 
nauft Rat (SHKflJj 

135. High a 

ham. 

114. Tw® dnogbiera * 

[d5] de. 

1 iB^p Higher 

kasn [Icma brljnm Ia ka^ 
tif ikU towor i$ highm 
than ^Aiil.] 

115. Omi^htm 

1)6. Ofdft^ghfm * 

[tm] de. 

dun [nij&na dno luuar, 
ago of wy dfutyl^ftfff 

137* Highnnt , 

138. A hone a 

kan^i [i^Bwa brijan-ma In 
hrij kaza tl, of all iaw^* 
ikat it 
hni^rn. 

HVa To datightfirt * 

dnuBi. 

132 ,. Ah oiam a ■ w 

bafie 

nB, From datjgbtore 

d^mri. * 

140. Homee . * 

hniPra [lama Jaba-maQinni 
sawn knzfm btndA tin% 
in Jaba all hortot aro 

1 







































1 

tlrtM. 


Tirihl. 

141. Mates . . .\\ 

Pemfl Kilhula-tEwmiani ' ] 
fi&Wti bA|;e Idier&lia tizia.^ 

L66. Ten wem- * ■ ^ 

^0 [BAwa boglift] wima, 
you uiere all luar 5y* 

142.. A boll . . . 1 

go. 

167* They’wm - ^ 

[0 [snTi^a hlair] wima. 

143, A c*w 

d^iL i 

m Be. 

bo. 

144.'BiiUb 

[btOb;] go, [tiwnj] buUf. 

160. To be 


i 

145. Cowl 

[brekl d^Of [wjaw^] ceipt. 

170 . Bdfig 


146. A do^ t 

aar^ [ch&na dante 

far6k trigbiia tiiiAp ik^ , 
tMtk of youT doy rtre eery 
t^rp,] 

171 . beee « 


147. A bitob . • - ; 

etrfza 

172 . I may be 

bAzam. 

148. SeR» 

«nj5 [fiani brok tini^] 

17 ^^ I shall be * 

bnaom b&iJr baznm. 

(f) J j 6 all 64 pre- 

•an^.] 

149. Bitche* * 

etriai uml [Icnkti, 

174. I should be 

[P] beaiim. 

160. A lie goni # 

tlis. 

175, Beat , . . 


j&l. A fomale go&i + 

tflAll [tainda, a Ifid*] 

LT6. To beat , , « 

dlyan [diyan tendo na ti, 
it ti not ^ood io beat*] 

152. OcAt« 

nao [f^nu 

177. Beating . 

dijanafli [mi le Adera diw* 
naii dlta wa, 1 irow i&at 
ffunn to be beolOE,] 

153. A male dwr « » 

os6h 

17S, Haring beaten « * 

ptki diyim^Tna [pis diTai4 mft 

Eo gimat ajier beatiny we 
icent away ] 

i 54- A femnle deer . «^ 

j... 

170» I beat . , 

DO dll»Tii, 

155. Deer 

ob6. 

ISO. Then be&test * 

ie ditama. 

156. 1 Am « » « 

m5 [hlfir] g-am. I 

pfiRMAt. 

131. He be&is * 

le dila li. 

15V* Tbon art * * * 

to [bawnkftf] tij* 

1B2. We beat * ^ 

10 ditama. 

163. He u 

le [^wnkef] ti* 

183, You beat * 

ti ditama. 

159, We are 

An [sawa glmiib&iie] tiznA. 

1S4, Ttej beat. 

Je ditama. 

1 

160. Ton Am . 

lao [^wa kbaribe] tiiu. 

> 185* 1 bent (Pojt Teiuf) , 

midita wa* 

161 They ore * - 4 

Ltma [awe brado] 

1B6, Then beatest (Poat 
1 3W) . 

te diifi wa. 

162* I wfli 

. laA [lEnD] wlnsa [lema 

wfikta Uam3i 

tim J leoi msIZ. 

187. Ho beat (Farf Teiw) 

le [nilkana^ba/c^e] dita 

WEh 

163, Thoxt waet 

1 

. to ^inro] wls [jflngo wnkta- 
matiltaiti^. at ihs fiW of 
figkUny iJam woti 

IBS. We beat (Pofi Teiue) 

ae [mlkatia] dita wAmi^ 

164. He was 

^ * 

, [Le Edain dfli^l wa [gftlk 
wakti kbiliTijp ihai maa 
wiM- away at th^ time of 
thofi. 

! 180, Ton beat (Pfift Ten#?} 

* 

ta [mlkanaj dita w6ma. 

165* We wens e 

, lo [awe] wimE. 

120 . Tbe^ beat (Pait Tatta} 

j le [mlkaaa] dita w6ma* 


SOa-rTirtM. 



































Kpgilib. 

TtrtliL j 

Englliiti. 

TiriST* 

19L 1 jkm bofl^tiDg ■ « ^ 

05 dima. S ^ 

iSl7. Go . - * » ■ 


192* I beating . - 

1 'I 

318. Goiug 

... 

ld3« [ bad Wntnti 

1: 

|l 

211^. Gone . s « ' 


194. t may beat * + ; 

! 

I 

220. Wbnl U jonr nntiie ? * i 

chinn aim ki it F 

195. I tbftll b^i 

1 

knS badim. 

221. How old ia thj bot^ P ,' 

chdna kus:^% iimar kutfei 

tiF 

196. Thou wilt bent » 

i. 

ks badSm 

222, How far is it from bero 
to Knabmir P ' 

lema jaUi Ea^mlr kat#si 
dftr ti F 

197. Ha wiJl beat 

lo 

223. How many noii^ aro 
tbnre in your fatbern 
bouee F 

chiiDO mala thkna'^-izianzm^) 
katisi put^^L tlna P 

I'.'S. Wa shall beat . 

1 

no badimA^ 

324. 1 bate wulked a long 
way today* 

ao as ga^ panda khnni g& 
wimn. 

199* Tob will beat . 

t4 badlitaA. i 

i 

226. Tbe son of iny nnole is 
oiAmed to my 

tnykna trSms pnt*r Is myiaft 
tipojtam mniuiit tl* 

200. Tbey will beat . * ' 

]e badima. 

226* In my bonae ib tbe 
eaddtt? nl the wbitu 

bom. 

le pardna kn^^ms ^ntydna 
iblnn^matiznni ti. 

201. I ^b^nld beat * 


227- Ptit the eaddJe ujjon 
bis back. 

to knE^ ddk 

tba* 

^JO± I ftm benteii * * 

mi dita w&ma. 

S28p 1 baTO beaten hie aoo 
with many atripea* 

lema ad^maa pnt'r Ubum ni& 
brok ditina kare tlna. 

203* I wiw beaten * i 

... 

229. He IS giwdng c&iileon 
the top of the hill* 

le adam Itna mU h^kbta 
khkra khom ^u'd tJ. 

£&i. I ataoU be beaten 


230. He ia sitting on a horve 
Under that tree* 

la adnm d&ta kbum 

spira ga brichat t^na (or 
waza)t 

205. I go 

mh gi w^a. 

331. His hrotbet is taller 
than his sister. 

lemas BpAxunsi In adhnas 
br& gn^ (or kana) ti. 

206. Tboa goeat < > 

tndegiwaea^ 

232. The price of that ia 

1 two rapecs and a 

half. 

IcjuaB ihisi dowB^ Hlpai 
kimat ti 

207. He goes - 

le gfc wft. 

233. Hy frtther livea [for a 
long tune] in that 
small heusa. 

my Ana mala La siirS thina- 
manEnm [bi't3‘k iimur] 
langA tip 

20S, tVe go 

no g& winaa. 

234, Give this rupee in him 

1 

le rdpai to admnnsi di* 

209. Ton go . - i 

td do gA w5za. 

li 

2S6. Take those rnpeea 
from bim* 

^ lema'Qla lA rdpal acbbitoip 

210- Tboygf P 

■ i 

p.. 

1 236, lUat bint well and 
bind him with rop«A- 

Is adam brok do dfima 

khmn tare. 

211. Iwent 

,i*. 

237. Draw water from the 
well. 

1 kui-Ena nwa pr^lap 

212. Thoa wentebt ^ 

P mt* 

23S, Walk before mo i 

, mykna mfkatia bo. 

213p Ho Went « * 

- .«* 

1 239. Whofloboy cornea bo- 
bind yon P 

^ oh&na patikana katuik 

badjna da 5 F 

214. We went . 

216* Ton went . 


349. From whom dhl yoc 
buy that F 

L te le bAna kam^ adninasi 
(or sdaina’-ma) nchbUa 

' ti P 

216. Thoy weot # 

m m*t 

241* From a ahopkeeper d 
the Tillage^ 

E le kila sk banyA-ma achhita 
i| ti* 
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VOCABULARY. 

The tollo^vin^' vocabulary contains all the Tiriihi ^vnrds ocam-riD^ in the precedln^^ 
pages, and also all the words given by Jjeedi in his collection on pages 78211. of the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Volume YU (1838). The latter are spelt os given fcy 
Leech. Although tlxere are ijossihly printer's errors in his list* I have not ventured to 

correct them. 

The order of words is based on the alphabetical order of the consonants, witbont 
any regard to the towoIb. The latter come into consideration only iu oaso!» in which 
the same consonant or oonsonunts are followed or separated by different vowels- Ihus, 
the different words containing the consonants ka will he found in the succession 
UatM, jtane. All words Ijegiuuing witli vowels are arranged together at the eommence- 
ment of the Vocahnlary, their mutmil order being detormined by the consonants. The 
letter^follows », and fa follows /. For purposes of alphabetical order v and tc are 
oounted as the same letter. In other respects, the alphabetical order is that of the 
English alphabet. 

To each article, when known to me, I have added the related words in other Saidic 
languages. >yithout attempting to give the ef jmology of every word, I have, when it 
appear^ useful to do so, added the original Avesta or Sanskrit word which may be 
taken as the oldest known form of the i>articular Tirahi word under consideration. 
When a word is borrowed from Pa^bto, the fact is also indicated. 

Tlie following is a list of the contractions employed to indicate the various 
languages referred to \—' 


List of Abbreviations (principally) of Language-names. 


Ar.^ Arabic. 

Or,s=Ormu|'l. 

Av.= Avesta. 

P.= Pashat. 

B. = Basbgali. 

Par.=Tbe Tirslil 

Bal.=BaloobI. 

the Prodigal Sc 

B UT.=Burushaski. 

Phl.=Pahlavi. 

G.^Gawarbati. 

Pr.-Prakrit. 

Qar.=GdTWl, 

Pr8.= Persian. 

H.—Hindostani. 

Psbt,=Pashto. 

Ish.^IshkSshmi. 

Sh.^Shiya. 

K.^KiiI^ha. 

Sbg.—Shighnl. 

Kb.=Kh6war. 

Sk.ssSarikoli. 

Ksh.=Kash mlri. 

Skr.—Sanskrit. 

L.=Lish of Words. 

V.=Vcron. 

Lnd.^LahndS. 

W.=Wai-ala. 

1 

II 

Sa: 

Wkli.—WakbL 

Mj.ssMunjam. 

Td.=s^YudE:ha. 

0. Pr8.=0id Persian. 

Z.—Zebakl. 


WOL, 1 , r^BT I. 


i u 
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addenda MAJOSA. VOLITME VllI—PABT II. 

TIKAHl VOCABULAKT. 

ai, rnterj. 0 maia, O fntlier (Par. 12, IS, 21); 0 son! (Par. 31). 

ao, au, peif, pwn. I; me, men, mnsi, mi/am. For examples of all tliew forma, 
see Grammar, pages 279ff. [P- G. K. «, I; P. mena. K. mai, my.] 

come (L. 80). In tbe Imperative, the base of tins verb is iza. See Gram¬ 
mar page 291 ; ait as thanait e^ma, I come to tile house to-day (L. 80) ; Ai 
hi,,n oire. the share which comes (to n;e) (Par. 12). kdmik baddm tM. 
whoso lioy comes ? (L. 239), 

fhauaAi hogAa 6, he came near the houBO (Par. 25); chdm l&j>ui*r 5, thy lliis 
son came (Par. 30); tjar gaica, idia 6, he was lost, now he c-ame (Par. 32). 

IdjaUi a, lie came quickly (Par. 20); mala tarafe d, he came towards the 
father (Par. 20) ; le gar gdv>a, &dla d, he was lost, now he came (Par. 24 ); 
dteds », the sound came (to iiim) (Par. 25). 

chdna bra u-ti, thy brother has come (Par. 27) ; l^abar ui-ti, news haa come 
(L. 109, 122, 127) ; l^at vt-ti, a letter lias come (L. 113). [P. ■/ gd', Sh. \/ 
Ksh. v'yi-, K. lafti, P. rtz-jt, came; with Ssa, cf. B. >/ ate- and Skr. dgaebehlia-,] 

n, u, see a-. 

ackchhe, the eye (L, 35) ; Leech, achcha. [K. ech, 6. Sh. aghchhi, Ksh. achk* ; 
Skr. oA'fi-, Av. rtsA.J 

achhita, IS azi achhite, took his mouth (fern.), i. e., kissed him (Par. 20) j lema-ma 
Id rfipai achhito, take those rupees from him (L. 235); te achhila ii, hast 
thou bought (L. 240); achhita ti, (I) have bought (L. 241), [? ef. P. \/no-, 

■ bring.] 

ad*m (L. 26) or adam (L. 61); brai^ adam, a good man (L. 119); le bre^ 
a(}‘w ti, he is a good man (L, 26); le adam ditr tea, that man was distant 
(L. 164) ; ie adatn, = he (L. 229, 230), =hiin (L. 236); le adorn prigif 
that nmu sent (him) (Par. 15). 

ek ad^ma id lihare nati ga, he (?) took refuge with a man (Par. 16); brnda 
adama-ma, fvom a good man (L. 122). 

ck ad*nias do pnt^ra ledtia, of a man there were two sons (Par. 11) ; 
brad a adawai than bOgAa ii, the house of a good man is near (L. 120); 
lema ad'tmu pvi*r Mum, on tlie son of that man (L. 228) ; k adl^mos bra, his 
brother (L. 231). 

brada adamasi le Mnf di, give this letter to the good man (L. 121); fe 
ritpai le adamasi d€, give this rupee to him (L. 234); te kdma adamad (or 
adama-nta) achhita li, from whom have you bought ? (L. 249). 

id tre dd^ma hokhgdr liza, you three men are clever (L. 23) ; te dd'ma 
Mai-db tinti, tliose men are bad (L, 29); do bra^a adaraa, two good men 
(L, 123) ; brada edama krm Mdf'-manzum brbk tiaa, there are many good 
men in this town (L. 124), 


TIEA.H1. 
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welt samo tre atTmo da bfic<im,^e three men nil go to town 

(L. 17). 

ira^ adafoan fhdita sdra iiito, the houses of the good men are small (L. 
125) isawa Wada adamm le ^iiar de-o, give this news to all good men 

(L. 120. 

adamansi i^btir at «, news has come from the good men (L. 127). 

[ Psht. ddant.] 

odasta ; ta brok wWo gd, be became very Uungry (Par. 14); ao feiwofi adaata-m 
mard gatn, I here have died (= am dying) from hunger (Par. 17). Cf. 
adhast, hunger {I^eech). [ ? Cf, B. ot, V. ut, TV. avot, hunger.] 

ogd, the shonldor (Leech), [Psht. dgiiS\ 

ek, one (L, 1) ; /e pakH'tm eit dna </#, give one anna to the faqtr (L. 84); aA 
ad'fnaa, of a man (Par. 11) ; le vAidlf’mansmn ek Id }^are mU ga^ 

he (?) took refuge with a man in that country (Par. 15} ; ek bre4(^ 
oflifie#, bring yo for him a good calf (Par, 23) ; ek td»it rnnkaTts gd ti, 
he went to one, his own, servant (Par. 26) ; ek den mW gd a cow has 
died (L. 83); ek khardh kutnar^ a bad girl (L. 131); ek banpd~fna, from a 
shopkeaper (L. 241)*. Cf. Leech's SA, one. 

eka etrS fe, there is a woman (L. 62). [Cf. B. j TV. t, ek', G. gek ; Bi, 

Sb, ek", Ksh.oAA.] 
ekot elcTen (L. 10), (l>eeh iko). 

fikh. pi. if^dwo, a camel (L. 75) (Leech [Psht. hAA.] 

am* eiffht (I* 8). (Leech AMO- [CL P. olcht, a^ht, and so others.] 

akhto. eighteen (Leech). Cf. aidr<t. 
dllalih, a side (Leecl.), [Psht. orM.] 
ofrtd, raw (Leech). [Psht. dm,'] 

umar ; mgdna dmi nmar, tlie age of my daughters (L. 116); chdnn kttc’'m utitar 
hit^si ti, how old is thy horse (L. 221) ; brbk tmar, for a great age ( ? — for 
a long time) (L. 233), [Psht. ‘wmr.] 

attdy an egg (Stein). [Cf. Skr. wiielff-.] 

and, bring ye (Pnr. 22); daf/iea, bring ye it for him (Par. 23). [Esh. ^an-.] 
dna, an anna (L. 84), 

«Hrfartti», adv. within, to within (Par. 28), [B. atir, W, atiar, K. G. 

Ell. tindrini, Esh, darfor.] 

augur i lema nefo manzitm angnr teign, put yea ring on bis Itand (Par. 23). 
[Prs. angvehitir, G. angvetar,] 

^ af-\ho aram, I will say (Par. 18) ; Id tdnn bie-manznni orb he said in his heart 
(Par. 17); ^ntre-na le-na aft, the son said hi him (Par, 21); mala tdnu 
nankaranoei an, the father said to his sei-vants (Par. 22); le-na hm a ft, he 
said to him (Par. 27). [Cf. Sh. v^re-.] 


ivi 
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ASDKNtlA MAJOKA. VOLTTME VlII — PART 11, 


ore \ le ure-wattzmtit in hit) heart (Pai*. 16); vfe i^ttshal gd, the heart 
became joyful (Par. 32); atidoruii gawo wre fui irt;, his heart wai? not for 
goin? he did not wish to go) inside (Par. 28); !d tdmi di'e-vioaznm apif 
he said in his heart (Par. iT). [ Cf. P$ht. zjo, B. zare, G, hefo, P. Aflfff.] 

ttrinde, see wn'arfc. 

fh-yflr. a cloud (Leech). [Psht. tmrgff4s<] 

osi pi. osa, a male deer (L. lo3, 155) (Leech <?wii). [Psht. 6«ni'.] 

eitttidn, heaven {sg. gen.) (Par. 18, 21), [Psht. d«-wa».] 

net, a hand (L. 32); (Leech hast); aeta vn-inde, he embraced! (Par. 20}; lema aeta 
wanzuw ow/?«r, (put) a ring cn his hand (Par. 22). [ K. Met', G. hattl ; P. 
hast, Ms ; Kh. Stwi'; Str. /ioafit-.] 

ft/, see i~. 

dth, flour (Leech). [? Cf, Lnd, d/d.] 

v/ft/ft-; it/Aff, stand up (impve.) (L. 82); hirsi~m(t tithim, I rise up from 

thischair (L. 82), [Cf, B. itsA/-, Ksh. uidth~, Skr. ntlkUa- : ^auraaenl 
Prakrit, wf/Airfd; but Lnd., ete, 
at&ra, eighteen (L. 10). Leech a^to. [Cf. Lnd. e/Adi'a.] 
ou)e, sec <s/e-, 

i»an, water (L. 06); ttira (L. 237); Leech teh. [Psht. dba ; B, dtr, W. ao, K. ji^k, G, 
ad, lilt tnh Sh. toei.] 

diodz, sound, noise (Par. 25). [Psht. djcdj.J 
tir, today (L, 62. 61. 80, 221). [Ksh. az,] 

azi, the mouth (L. 36); Leech, dzi ;.ld azi achhite, he kissed him (Par. 20). [B, 

azhi i Sh, dzi, at; M. Gar, d?.] 

eza, see \/a-, 

itz (pi. «z&; f. /fldli), a he*goat (L. 150, 152). [Psht, waj.] 
fi^A ffjini, goat's hair (Leech), [Psht, d£h 
ha or bo, sign of future. See Grammar, p. 292. 

be (L. 95), be, M, and ; dgtim?i be chdna mcar, of heaven and in Ihy sight (Par. 
18,21); do be ildma ichitm tore, lieat and tdnd with ropes (L, 236) ; Id be gd, 
and he went (Par. 13) ; my dm sbpdn be, ( f ) of me the shepherd also (Par. 
16), [ Ksh. A/ye.] 

be, see be and biau. 

^ he-, sit; the present and imperative base of this verb is biz-, as in heza, sit t 
(last 79) i beznoi, I sit (L- 79). Cf. Grammar, p, 291. [M. ^/bhai~, G,w. 

^bai-, Sh, \/Ad-, Ttsli. \/bih-, H. Skr. upa^ds-.l 

biau (L. 11), hhyd (Leech), twenty ; biaii-dah (L. 11). bhyoadh (Leech), thirty : 
Ai'aw'eAo, thirty-one (L. 11) ; do-bi, forty (L. 11) ; do-bian-ek, forty-one (L. 
IX); da-hutu‘dah, fifty (L. 11); da-biav^eko, fifty-one iL. 11): tre-hi sixty 
(L. 11); tre-hfou-doh, seventy; ^satcor-A^, eighty (L. 11) ; ti^ieor-bian-dah, 
ninety (L. 11) ; panx-be, one hundred (L. 12), [ 8h. Uh, Ksh. ttyuh, P,. 

icist, Skr. oiitiAj/i- .] 


tibAhI. 


30 (» 

hOt sign of til® future, in led bo oram, I will say tn him (Pur. 18). See flmniiiiat: 
p, 292, and ef. ba> 

ho (L. 11), ho (Leech), twelve ; da hiaw to, fifty-two (L. 12). 

y/ho- or fte*, to 1>ecoine, to go j jaUi ho, go <|uifilcly (Pat, 22) ; 6o, go . (L. 77), 

. walk ! (L. 238). 

Tlie present hose of tliia verb is optionally haz-, as in hamm, I will go 
(Par, 18); au da bazam, I am going (L. 77); samo ire M'‘tm f^armi da 
bazam, we three men all go to town (L. 17). Cf. Grammar, p, 291. 

bo, be 1 (L. 168) ; hern, I am (Par, IS) ; bazam, I may be (L. 172) ; ba%»m, 
I shall he 173). 

Cf. gd. 

[ Of. G, hifo, he was; Skr. bAatov Cf. also Sli. hdifci, to Ijeoome; bujoiki, 
to go.] 

^bich -; bicho, see!, behoM! (Par. 20); maia bteht, the father saw (him) (Par. 
20). [ Cf. Skr. ^vlkf- ? Cf, also Ksh. ^] 

bhadai, see bnrS, 
ba‘ditn, see de-. 

hadmadiu khum, in riotous living (Par. 13), [Prs, bad-ma^ashh } 
ba<t»a, a child; te irarf'rw tityma ptUi' ti, that child is my son (L. 54) ; lema ti'e 
battaa ntalasi isobar uf ti, information lias come from the fathers of these 
three children (L. 109) ; Mardi badani, a hnd boy (L^ 129); baddna 

da-^e, whose boy omnes ? (L. 239). 

bdgAa (L* 120), (?) boU (L. 87), boga (Leecb), near; thdiiosi bb^iAfi b, he came 
near thi* house (Par. 26); brada adomas Utdn bog^ ti, the house of the 
good man is near (L. 120); too mica bbgAa wamo, you were all near by 
(L. 166), [? Cf. Skr. updka. Or. 6oi.] 
ftA&m (Leech), earth. [Skr, AAkwi-, Ksh. 63w*. ] 

bdAf', outside; ao chdoa iakum-ma Ijdhr nd gioi, I did not go outside thy order 
(Par. 29). [Psht. AdAir. ] 

Adlo (L. 39), AAf (Leech), hair. [ Gar. bdt, M. bdla, Sb. ball, Ksh. lodi, Skr, 
tsd/a-,] 

bbli (Leech), wind. [ Cf. Prs. bad, At. Skr, pdta-.J 
bilolet! (?) (Leech), a cat. [ Ksh, ftrSr^, Skr. Wrfdla-.] 

Adna, ? a vessel, di-fh (L. 240). [Ksh. Adna, a vessel. ] 
bhatia (Leech), n plate. [See the preceding.} 
batiyd-tna, from a shopkeeper (L. 241), 

bfd (L. 49), bhrlt (Leech), a iirother ; ebana brd ti ti, any brother has come (Pur, 
27); ch&m brd mufa gdica, thy brother had died (Par. 32); te-mos ^pazunti 
ie Am kaza U, his brother Is taller than bis sister (L. 231). [B. broh, 

W. Ard, G. Almia, Ksh, fey", Av. bratat'-, Skr. bhrdUtr’J] 

bhr (Leeeb), fruit. [Psht. Adr. ] 

bafe (L. 139), bkadai (Leecli), a mare ; pi. fefe (L. 141), [ Cf. Skr. s/i^oAd.] 
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tir fLeech), A he-camcl; hfra t^nda (Leech\ a he-^oat, " [ Cf. K. biref^ 

Sh. bird rds, a male deer. ] 

brich (Leech), a tree; U admi knfra ddka hh^m spara ija brichat toifa, he m sit¬ 
ting on a horse under a tree (L. 230). [Skr, 
bra4a {L. 132), bre^a, good. For examples, see Grammar, p. 276.[?] 

bttrod (l>ech), a wolf, 

lrij\ a tower; lema hrijasi le /*, this tower is higher than that (L. 136); sotro 
btijtm-nM le brij kasft ti, this is the highest tower of all (L. 137). [Fsht. 
brujj] 

brdk or (Leech) brokh, many; much; well, very. For examples, see Grammar, 
p. 277, [? cF. B. bitiigii belt/uk.'] 

breach fLeech), pain. [Psbt, 

brelshlo* “ hill; le ddam tdrta mdl brelchla feiora fciww* he is grazing his 

cattle on the top of the hill (L. 229), 
bar^t (Leech), rain. [H. 
bret (Leech), a moustache. (Pshfc. Ijfel,} 
bat (Leech), a stone, f B. fcdtt, Lncl. vatid.l 

bam, a. calfj^A; bre^a batsa dntues, bring a good (f.e. fatted) calf (Bar. 23); 
chaiia mala Id bt'e^a batja kumo, thy father slaughtered the good calf (Par. 
27); te iema da^pdra breda ham kukh^o, thou slaughteredst for his sake the 
good calf (Par. 30), [Psht. bachai.^ 
biiettkaf, in te bewnkuf Hs, thou art toolish (L. 157). [Prs. bi-ionqtif.] 
biphtai (Leech), scifsois. {Psht. bipdti,) 
besa, see fid*. 
bizo (Leech), midday. 
baznm, sec \/ 5o-. 

cM in chi ketv, he wastod (his sulistance) (Par. 13, 30); chiz here, he expended 
(Par. 14). 
chdm, see fo. 

chap (Leech), left (not right). [Prs.] 

chis, see chi. 

da (for rfo, two, q, v.), 

da, of; da me or of me (L. 15); da^pdra, for the sake of, on account of, 

lema da-pdra breda batea hilslkto, for his sake thou slaughteredst the fatted 
calf (Par, 30). [Psht. do.] 

da, de, appareatly an auxiliary verb meaning ” is,” added to other verbs (like 
Pshfc, dai, f. rfo); da bazam, 1 am going (L, 77); chdaa ^idmai an da 
kerem, I am doing thy service (Par, 29); tn dc gdutdza, tJiou goeat (L. 206); 
kdfnik baddm da e, whose boy comes (L. 239); vtea sa»ta Ire dtTmo khdraH 
da bazam, we three men all go to town (L. 17); aa dS kdtu karBm, 

let us eat, let ua do rejoicing (L, 24); de gatodza, you go (L. 209); dem, 
I may be (Par, 19, 21), is doubtful, [Psht. dai, f. dn.] 
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j dg-, givej U ek dn<i de, give one anna to the faqir (L. 84); bradt^ada- 

tna^ U de, give this letter to a good man (L-121); le rupai U /tdan^si 
rfg. give this rupee to him (L, 234); Id iim« dS. give that to me (Par, 12). 

le walasi dem, I give this letter to the father (L, 103). 
me le adaw ditjamiMt dita wit, I gave that man to be beaten (L. 177); ie 
mnei tsdli tehulnr nd dita, thou didst not give nio a kid (Par, 29); itun k. m 
rff’trt. BO one gave to liim (Par, 16); le mataei jawdb dita, he gave answer to 
his father (Par. 29); mala gatfa putrad jatedb dita, the father gave ansn-er 
to the elder sou (Par. 31). 

ore re ditam {T&r. 17),? the meaning, dita-m may ^‘were given;' 
dHaaae, he said (gave) to him (? was^iddressed-hy-liim-he, see Grammar, 
p. 29t.) (Par. 12). [Of. the next.] 

^de-, beat, strike. The present base of this verb is optionally daz- or dtz-, as 
in diz (L. 81). daz (L. 175), strike (? pL); le adam hrok do, beat that man 
well (L. 236), Cf, Grammar, p. 291. 

dem, I beat (L, 81); me dema, I am striking (L. 191); ao dUam, 1 strike 
(L. 179); te difama, thou strikest (L. 180); ie dita ti, he strikes (L 181); ao 
elUama, we strike (L. 162); t& ditama, you strike (L. 183); te ditama, they 
strike (L. 184). Except the first two, these all are probably really m the 
nnst tense. See Gr. p. 290. 

mi (, te, le) ha~dem, I (, thou, he) shall (will) strike (L. 195-197); m (, la* 
le) hadema, we (, you, they) aball (will) strike (L. 198-200). 

me (, te, le) dita wa, I (, thou, he) struck (L. 185-187); ao (, ta, U) dtta 
wdma, we (, you, they) struck (L. 168-190). 
me dita wdtna, I am struck (L, 202), 

dilin, a stripe; tc-jna ad-mae pvd^r Ichiim we brok difina here Ihia, I have 
made many stripes on that man's son. 

diyan, the act of striking; digan hrade na ii, it is not good to strike 
(L. 176); po 9 ao giwa, after beating we went away (L. 178); me le 

adam diifana&i dita tea, I gave that man to be beaten (L. 177). 

[In many Dardic languages, the same word is used for both “ give” and 
beat." Kh. ^di-, give, beat; K. v/ de-, give, ^ (i-, beat; P. Sh. di-, 
give; Sh. dmi, to licat, (Chilasi), rfe-, beat; Gar. ^ dd~, give; M. / dai- 
(p. p. dit), give; Ksh, y/di- (p. p. dput*), give; Av. Skr. dd-,} 
di a daughter (L. 56, 110); te stire myana de te, this little one is my daughter 
’ (L 50); le mgatta de panzi saaeer te, my daughter is fifteen years (of age) 
(L. Ill); drV, to a daughter (L. 112); mgdita dmei khdt *d ti, news has 
oome from my daughter (L. 113); do di, two daughters {L. lU)t tre de, 
three daughters (L. 115); tnyana dm umaT, the age of my daughters (L. 116); 
dttim, to daughter.^ (L. 117), from daughters (L. 118), [M, dM, Sh. di, Gdr. 

rf«i, Pr. dhid, Skr. rfiiAtfai*-.] 
do, see y/ di-, beat. 

do, (L, 2), rfit (Leech), two; el* ad^mas do ptd^a wdna, oE a certain man there 
were two eons (Par. 11); do mala tim, they sre two fathers (L. 105); do di, 
two daughters (L, 114); do brado odama, two good men (L. 123), 
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fto be (L. 11). bhylf (Leech), forty; do biau ek, forty-one (L. 11); (f« 
biou dak, fifty (L. 12); da biatt eko, fifty-one (L. 12); drt ftinw bo, fifty-tvo 
(L, 12). 

[B, dv> P, G. K. Sh. Gor, M. dw, Av, Skr. dr-s-.] 
dkdi, a beard (Leech). [B. dati, Ksh. dSt^, Skr. dddftiid.] 
ditdft, (? duda)t dust (Leech). [Psht. diifa,] 
dudh, milk (Leech). [Ksh. dcd, Skr. d^ydJla-,] 

daA, ten (Leech), L. 10. [P. de, G, K. Gar. M, daeh, K&h. dah, Skr, da^aii’.] 

dhihig, smoke (Leech). [B, d^m, Ksh. Vn. du, Fsht. Ift, Skr. dAwran-.] 
a needle (I«ech). 

ddk, the back (L. 43); le kuz'ra ddk ^Ui» thd, put this saddle on the horse’s 
liack (L. 327); ie ddant Jtw^Va ddka l^t\m efara gabricbat idtia, he is sitting 
oti a horse under that tree (L. 230). [K, 4dk\ M. ^dg, ^d, ? cf. Ksh. ^k-, 

a support.] 

dill, a sliield (Leech). [Psht. ddl.^ 
datna (L. 42), damma (Leech), the belly, 

Jflfji, a rope: damn Ickum tare, hind (him) with ropes (L. 236). [Psht. dam, a 
snare]. 

ddm, see da, de, and v' dS-, give, 

domdma dtcdz (Par. 25), the noise of drums. [Psht. dowdffia.] 

den (L. 69,143)t dfi&i (Leech), a cow ; as mydua thdna-^inanzmi ek den niVa gd 
ie, today a cow died in my house (L. 83); ddn, cows {L. 146). Cf. g&, [Skr, 
dbenv-, a cow, ? cf. K. ddn, Sh. dditd, a bull] 

dan, see de, a daughter. 

datd (L, 37), danda (Leech), a tooth ; chdnn sands dante brdk trigAna tino, tlie 
teeth of your dog are very sharp (L. 14G), [B. dait ; W. dHt ; K.danddriak ; 

G, daf; P- rfdfld, ddnt ; Gar, Ksh. dand ; M. ddn; Kh, doa; Prs. danddn ; 
Skr. danto-,] 
da-pdra, see da, of. 

dvr (L. 89), diir (Leech), far; le adam ditr tea galiz teak fa thntn, that man was 
away at the time of the theft (L. 164); Id be gd dur mtdkasi, and he went to 
a far country (Par. 13); dvr tea mala fdehl, he was distant (when) the 
father saw (liim) (Par. 20). [Paht. dwr.] 

drig (Leech), long; driga (Leech), tall. [B, drgr, K, driga, M. rtga, Sh. qhigb. 
Or. cAij7, Skr. dfrpAa-.] 
driat (Leech), false. 
das (Leech), a day; of. daz. 

dbst, a fiiend; Jti /of»* dosiana sa*na MusAaii Awe, that I made rejoicing with 
my own friends (Par, 29), [Psht. dost.^ 

difa, seey de-, give, and y/ de-, beat. 
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ditana, ditanaA^ see v/ de-, give. 
ditin, see \/ de% beat. 

doioa^i, two and a half; letiuts shki dotea4i rUpai kimat H, the price of that is 
two rupees sj}d a half (L. 232). 
diynn, das, din, see \/ d4-, heat. 

d<fs, or (Leech) dttA, a day; tgttJf cUtse jntg, after a few days (Par. 13), [^P. 

’ datca^, dtcdAi M. dki Gat. £^5#; Sh. dds; Ksh. doh ; Skr. dio«afl-.] 
dHi, ? today; deii hd:Hr hasant, 1 shall be present (L. 173), The meaiiiii^ of 
this word is very doubtful. 

ffd, went, bociime. Apparently used as tlie past tense of q. v. 

In L. 205-209, it is apparently used in a present sense, althougfh the 
forms are certaiiily those of a past, or rather of a pluperfect. Thus :—mg 
gd teuwrt, I go; de ga tcdza, thou geest; le gd tea, he goes ; ao gd vitima, we 
go; tu dn ga wdza, you go (? singular). Possibly these are shown as 
presents by mistake, for we also have ao as ga^ita panda ^»m gd wdma, I 
have gone a long way today (L. 224), 

Other forms with the meaning of " go ” are ao chmut huJtum~mtt hdhr 
nd gim, I did not go outside thy order (Par. 29); Id hi gd ddr muiknsi^ and 
he went to a far country (Par. 13); eh tdnu naitkark gtt (read gd) fi, he has 
gone to one of his own aervante (Par. 26); iJos diyan-tmt ao gema, after beat¬ 
ing we went away (L, 178). In gdwa «fc no ted, his heart was not 

for going imdde (Par. 28), ^d«Jo appwirs to he used as a verbal noun. 

Forms with the meaning of " become ” or *' be ” are :—a& OftoKtaai nmid 
gam, I am become dead (t.e, I die) of hunger (Par. 17); me hd^ir gam, I am 
present (L. 156); h-dk odaeta gd, he became very hungry (Par. 14); hi 
gaiia pi(l*r g^m»a gd, that elder son became in anger (Par. 2S); wfB 
l^midl gd, the heart became (i.e, is) joyful (Par. 32); kdlajinde gd, now he 
became (f.c. is) alive (Par. 24, 32). 

le hi gd fi, thb what is become (Par. 26); kma-ma i^har gd ti, of him 
the news is become, i.e. of him it is said (L. 27); nz mtidna thdtia-t/ianzum e& 
den m*ra gd te, fxiday a cow is become dead (t.c. died) in my house (L. 83). 

le gar gd wi, he had become lost (Par. 24, 32); k mgdaa pidV [chdna hrd) 
mnfa gd tea, this iny son (thy brother) had become dead (Par. 24, 32). 

Doubtful is tiati ga in eh acfma Id ^are nati go, (?) he took refuge 
near a man (Par, 15), 

[B. goi W. god;Q. Gar. gd; P, gt~k ; Sh. gad\ Ksh. gd{o) : Skr. gata-. 
In Ksh. the verb means both “ go ” and “ become,”] 
gb, a bull (L. 142); go, a imllock (Leach); broh go, many bulls (L. 144). Cf, den. 

[G. go, JI, gd, P. gd-lang, Sh, (dialect) gold, all meaning “bull”; Av, 
Skr. gav~, gd-, an ox, a cow,] 
gad (Leech), uuid. [? cf, Psbt. gad, blended.] 
gadh (Leech), clarified butter [? cf. Pfilit. 
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gidcd (? gldct^ (Leech), a jackal. [Psht, 

giddH ; owdi m, the sound of siugiiig come (Par. 25). [Cf. Skr. glUt ’; cf. 

K. gu} Oi P. ge, M. 

gugh (Leech), deep. [? Cf. B. p»r«0 
fftodi (Leech), ahuse, 
ghdaw, a slave (L. 57). [Psht. 
ghoith (Leech), wheat. [Pslit. ^/iflwwt.] 

(Leech), a mountain. [Psht. 

^wrr (Leech), a boiv (the wcjapon). [Cf. Psht. glnr-karndn, a pellel-bow.j 
ghh.8 (Leech), grass, [Skr. gMsa- j Ksh. gdta,'\ 
glasha (Leech), an arrow. [Psht, ghishai.'\ 

anger; ^uni gd, he hecame angry (Par. 2S). [P&ht, gAvffa.] 

r (Leeeli), good, [Psht. jeAmu ro .] 
gAtear knad (Leech), thunder, [Cf. Psht. ^«rKfn6, thunder,] 
gul (Leech), a flower. [Psht. Quh\ 
goUti (Leech), a bullet. [Psht. gdlm.'] 

goftr, theft; gdlia tD<tUa at the time of the theft (L, 1{>4). (Cf. Psht, 

ghaU a thief.) 

gana or (Leech) gAuwe, great, large, tall, elder. ti& az gaifa panda Mtiw gd 
todttia, I went a long w'ay today (L. 22i) ; Icmas sjmzumi Iti ad'ma^ bt'd 
gopo H, his brother is taller than his sister (L, 231); le sdn ga^a put*r 
^al'aldn manzum ted, his elder son was in the fields (Par 26); Id gagtt put*r 
ghtissd gd, that cider son became angry (Par. 28); mala gaaa putrasi 
jaicdb difa, the father gave answ er to the elder son (Par, 31), [Psht. gap, 
close, dense.] 

gmi, in vzh gitni, goat’s hair (Leech). (Cf, Pdit. gAdndai, a bag made of 
goat's hair.] 

gunogdr ; gafMtgdr Aem, I am a sinner (Par, 18) ; l/t'ok gnnagdr lim, lama great 
sinner (Par, 21). [Psht. gajmAgdr.J 

gre, in gri re diUma, ? meaning (Par. 17). 

gar, in {le).gar gd tea, he had been lost (Par. 24, 32). 

grdni, a famine; le mtUke wanzum Irak grant wd, a great famine happened in 
that land (Par. 14). [Psht. gr4w».] 

gitslithhai (Leech), a house, Cf. than. 
gig{f, run! (L. 66). 

kokhgdr, clever; to hokhgdr tis, thou art clever (L. 20). [Pslit. hbk^gdr,] 
hakim, order; ao chdua hnkvin-nin buhr m gim, J did not go outside thy 
order (P«f. 29). [Psht, Awim.] 

itindKitdt (Leech), a water-melon. [Psht. Af«(fwd«<i,] 

Aiitfrt, a share; wgam tndla tratfsvtn ki hma cice, the fhare in the property which 
coinM mine (Par. 12). [Pshf. 
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A mt (Leeoli), a hanil. Cf. asi. 

hdnr present; me mi*- I present (L. 15G); le earn kaav^tama, 

" they were all present (L. 107) ; disi mir iuzum, (?) today I shall 
present (L, 173). [Pslit. hdqir.] 

j„i .» place, /«» Kashmir Mf,i Mr «, Uo»- far » Kaalimir from this 

place? (L. 222). [Psht. 

jttif.the tongue (L. 11). [PaUt. zhml ^y, Jip: K.Sh.yii; P.JibJubi Skr. 
/I'Ard-] 

Jem. quickly i (4y»«i fi. 1>C ec™ 

[Psht. jalit quick.] 
jeme ! mre pul-r li»» mUl J»»'» 

(Par, 13). [Psht,ifl®w‘.] 

jdmd, a garment; lema-vtft hreda jdmdint ttj\a, bring for him good garments 
(Par. 22). [Psht. 

.-.We, ulive , Wf» JimU sa, uow he ie alive (Par. 21, 32). [Peht. rtuvmrfai.] 

ft?htmg: (0 .«™ ««» y.wj0 mite at the time of fighting thou 

iva'st small (L. 1G3). [Paht. jtoig.} 

j«,cdi, an answer; U m«tn,i Jeuai dita, he gave answer to the (? bi.) Mier 
(Par. 29), «.al" pulreri j»mb dile. the fether gave answer to the 

(? lus) elder son (Par. 31). [Pshfc. Jnu^f*.] 

it, a. interreg. pmn. what? tc M li. what is that? (L. 93); ejaao an*. W <i. 
what is your name? (L. 220); Ie it ffi 1: "hat has happened? (Iar. -h), 
i-i eaavii (i. why ? (L. 91). Cf. Mma. [B. ti, iai ; p. ie ; &• *■; K. fea ; 
Kh. ; Ksh. kgah; Gar, kni; M, <ji.] 

h rel. pron. who, what; la pul*v o, U cham mal-imta itrizi jchnmjhi km-e, 

thy this son came, who wasted thy property on women (Par. 30); myana 
mala ma^zum ki him ou*e, amongst the property, the share wli.ch comes to 

m0 (Par^ 12)- 

li coni, that; Ie Bwl «« «. thi.thought was ll,at-(Par. 1C); «««ae.f.adli ii. 
it is not proper ttiat (Par. 19. 21) ; USti Mnd«r ad dila ii laaadoeldaa «oa« 
tiaeidli i-ere. thou didst not give a kid, in order that I might make 
rejoicing with my own friends (Par. 2*J). [Psht. A’t.] 

kit hy anyone; Idti ki nd diUt, no one gave to him (1 ar. 16). 

[anyone, B, Sh. kd, W, i'i, P. Ai* Kli. fca, Ksh. HA, M. A'di.J 

.Jtttior (Leech) AfV'h a well; Afsi-mo utwi draw water from tho well(L. 

237). [G. kni, Ksh, (dialect) kh&h, Gar. koU M. koh,] 

kttchh (Leooh), butter. [Psht. AwcA.] 

(?) when; fchd lkdm»i UfiAa d, when he came near the house (Par. 2o). 

; kha, oat I (L. 78) | ao de kdm ( ? AMm), let us eat (Par. 23). [if. 
Gar. Ksh. v^fcAi*, Skr, 

jkhdt ? food; tomniit khd wydiwj gkpm bS khdt (?) the food of the sheep (la) 
the food of me the shepherd also (Par. 16), 

^ K * 
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kho. Card- six (Leech, L, (>). [B. Gar. ^ho t IV. gbu; P. sA*; ; G. il, ^boh ; 

K. »hoh ; Sh. Ksh. shah ; Av. i^shvash ; Skr. siaah-,] 

lihabar, news; lema-ma Mftlffr ffti H, of him It is said (L. 27); lema Ire batfrut 
maUisi kiutbar ai ti, informatioti has come from the father of th^e threft 
children (L. 109). [Psht. 

khofl, see kkota. 

God (L, 60). [Psht. ^ltnddeS\ 

khka (Leech), a horn. [Psht, AALir.] 

kkdift (L. 10), JsAod (Leech), turd, sixteen. 

Ichim, in, among; with, hy means of. For examples, see Grammar, p. 274. 

l^tna, a wife; Je sire w^^dna k^%7ia d, this woman is mv wife (L. 53). [Psht. 
tAiun, a wife's sister,] 

kh dr. a town ; men satiut it's dthw l^^arnsi da bazant, we three men all go to town 
(L. 17). [Psht. AAffAr.] 

Jchdi't the head (L. 40); the top of anything; A/ieM/o kkdra Mm®, on the top of 
a hill (L. 22S). 

l^a/% near, with; Id l^re naii go, (?) took refuge near him {Par. Ifi); ti 
me-l^are tci, thou ivaat alw'ays with me (Par. 31). 

l)ad. For examples, see Grammar, p. 278. [Psht.] 

(Leech), the armpit. [Paht. i^arg,] 
joyful; ttfi Itkuithdl gd, the heart became joyful (Par. 32). [Psht. 

khff^hdth rejoicing; m de Awn {? khdm), likitafidli karem, let us eat, let us do 
rejoicing (Par, 23); iawi ^mhdii tdn kej'e, they made their rejoicing 
(Par, 24); Ai tdau ddetdm eama hlkttahdli kme, that I made rejoicing with 
my own friends (Par. 29); Ishtishdli karau nnmdsib ted, to do rmoieme was 
proper (Par. 32). [Psht. MusA-Adfi.] 

fcAnH, a lettir; le liKat tnadsi dim, T give this letter to the father (L. 103); tnyarni 
dmsi hh(tf vt ti, new s has come from my daughter (L. 113); bra^a adamasi 
U Mat de, give this letter to the good man (L. 121). [Psht. A-Anf;.] 

Mtcffi (Leech), right (not left). [Psht. hhai,] 

fcAfyd/, thought;/e are monzim le (^iydl tea, this thonght was in hia 
(Par. 16). [Psht. Miyd/.] 

kukhfo ; ids kukktd, slaughter it (Par, 23); chdm ttuda Id bitda batsa AwMte th 
father hath slaughtered the good calf (Par. 27); te lemo ‘da~pdra breda 'baJ 
thou slaughtoredat for him the good calf (Par. 30). 

kukri, pi., young dogs, pups (L. 149) [a puppy, Pdif. kdtrai; a dog, B. kuri Y 
kertthh. Gar, kuchur, M. kusar, Skr. AfutA^iro-.] ^ * ’ 

kiia, now (Par. 1£), 24 (bis\ 32 (bis)), [? cf. p^bt. kala, at any time Tf ou 

hala- time.) ’ * 
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«/«. vm«s= i le til- et Wy«-«« «MUa «. I bought it from a thopkoepor of 

this village (L. 211). [Pfikt. kiUti, ^*1 
Mm (? hhdm)t see </ kftd'. 

ti«o. Lutorrog. pron.. uho? i fe urfo- «■ 7“ 

p^th.m Mmik Mdna rfo f. whoto boy comes hohmd you? (L. 

Mm, Mmo orfmucci (or «iou.c-u») cc«i(o ^ 

(L. 240). Cf.ii,>vhut? [B. ki; W. id ; P. Cr. loro, K. *» a, 

KU. kd ; Sh. kd; Kali, ku^i Gar. fcmn; M. fci.l 
kamdu (Uech), a bow (the weapon). [P^ht. 

k-mar or (Lceoh) ibumir. a daughter (L. 50); ek fciordi. a bad girl (L. ISl). 

[Kh. kitnSri, a woman; ktmdrth a girl; Skr. kumar*-\ 

«»Mr. price; 

and a half (L. 232). [Psht. g*wa^] 

te„- or (Leech) fo,p. au ear (L. 38). [M. kSf. Gir. t,a«; Sb. Mu; KsU. km ; 

At. Mreiia-, Skr. 

fame in odhtM. before (L. 90) and porfMaa. behind (L. 91); myduo infMm, io, 
ivalk before me (L. 238); cM«o perfieuu Mu.it badma da f. irhosa boy 

comes behind you (L. 239). 
hum or (Leech) card, nineteen (L. 10). 

ha^d, in. yAtaai* fetad, thunder (Leech), 

kamjatui, black (Leech) ; Mujoiie «<Vc». blaok pepper (Leech). 
kar (L. 74) “t (Leech) khar, an a®. [Pabt, M“e.] 

yter- do. make; U lam dmtdm^im, SiurMtt ierr. that I made rejoieinga wth 
invom friends (Par. 20); lim malm badmaibt a»mcA. km (k r-), he ua^d 
hie aubslancc in riotous liying (Par. 13) ; id m.0 .»d a.a Mrs. (wheo) he 
h«l sraeted all hie «..bst.nce (Per. 14); ki cMuo ^.a. ii«». o». 

kare (thv sao) who wasted thy property on women (Par. JO); la mala laktm 
lere. he divided the property (Par. 12); save p»r- (du» uwlyamu Mre. the 

younger son eollceted hie property (Par. 13); 7p7 

Lnpassiou (Par. 20); lam Hkmiiti taa km, they made them rejotcug (P«. 
24); Jeu». (eJr fere, he asked him (Par. 26 ) ; ide puMto M«. eoae.liated 

him (Paf^ 28 ) • 

mebrokdiiim ken it, I have made many hlowe (L. 228). 

00 *• kata ( / fedm) SosMB imwlet us eat. let ue make rejoicing (Par. 

23). 

ekdaa rndimi aa da kmrn, I am doing thy service (Par. 20). 

ferou a.,-r.d«6 tea. it was proper to ma^ 7°“7i /fe^ ■ 
[P*t. *r-». B. Kb. s/tor-, K. a/Mr.. G. a/M... P. M. Gar. Keh. /Mr-, 

Av. s/kar~y Skr. v/Af-*] 

khrqha (Leech), a (rtow. [Psht, qdrffk •] 

««M (Leech), eaflren. [f cf. Psht. MrMcdr., turmenc.] 
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iRftw, businces; kwd'wa kf'om ti, tlieir busiusss is Iwd (L. J51). [Sh< 

krom, Skr, Airman-.] 

kvr*i, a pkair i aw Itma kiftii-ma uthum, I rise from this chair (L. 82). [Pslit. 
itarsK] 

kaeo in mydno ted, U efidttam ti, -ffhaterer was mine, tliai is thine (Par. 31). 

[B, IV. katif, G. Jfi.] 
kafhan (Leech), short. 

laktri, a raster (Leech) ; kutari, a knife (Leech). [Cf. IL kftfdrif a dagger.] 
iat^gi, liov much i* i chdttet wttttr katesi ti, hon old is Ibj horse ^ (L. 221) 

lctn^j\tHi Kaghmirkoiigi dvrti,how Ur is it from hero to Kaslmiir? (L. 
222). Cf. Utih [G, kaia, V. kau, Kh. kami, Sli. htcMk, Ksh. kvP, GSr, 
kiti.] 

katifd, bow many ? ; chdtta mila Ihdmi manzim katigijmtra tiua, how many sons 
are there in thy father's house ? (L. 223). CL leiik. [Cf. above.] 

kavza (Leech), a hut. 

ka;n, high (L. 135), tail; udv, up (L. 60); ieojo brijmi le kaza ti, this tower h 
higher tlian that (L. 136) ; satca bAja»~ma te bt'ij kaza ti, of all towers that 
U the highest (L. 137); sjjasuttgi U ad'^intis brd kaza /i. his brother is 
tailor than his sister (L, 231). 

kvsi^ra or (Leech) kuzrb, a horse (L. 66, 138); kmn JWAtf manzum gaica 

/trade tim, in Jaba all horses are good (L, HO); e/idna lus^^ra umarkaliai 
ti, iiow old is thy horse? (L. 221); & pardna km'rtig cifi taydna thdna 
fnansum, the saddle of tlie white horse is in my bouse (L. 226); le sfii kti^ra 
dak hhrm /hd, put the soddJe on the horse's back (L*227): le ddant hiiirra 
ddka gjiOTQ gd bi'ichat tdnfi, he is sitting on a horse under that fcreo 

(L. 230), [? Cf. Bur. ha^jir, Cf, the word baye, a mare.] 

Id, it, le, this, that, be ; lentm, letao, Imws, Jdu, le-na, Ida, Idsi, lest, le aan. Por 
Bv flm ptftB of all these forms, see Grammar, pp. 283-1. [Cf. V. eg-le, he, md, 
they;P. hU, that, «us, of this; Kb./mom, him; Sh. ro, he; K. e/e-dr«if. 
they ; MaTchi Bhd, ilb, he.] 

ifd, in /o* zar (Leech, 7n/ii ear), gold (L. 45); see /ii/j7, 

(Leech), wood. [Pshfc. largaL] 
ittAi (Leech), red. [Skr. foAi/o-.] 
laJcoi (Liech), a tail. (Psht. /w^l.) 

iemfljt, hoTO; m hir,dji cdotitni nima ytm, I am dying here of hunger (Par. 17). 
Of. Uma Jaisi, s.v./d (L. 222). 

Im (Leech) salt, [P. j Ksh. lawan, Im ; Skr. /oeaMo-.] 

/n«^a /fi ho lives, dwells; wy&na mala fa sure th&na tnamum brdk Mtxar langd ti, 
my father has dwelt for a long time in that small house (L. 2831. [ Perhaps 
we should read Ian gd fi.] 
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UUk sr> many; liHk cAAfl« Wdn^d au kerem, for so many yc^ 1 

am doing thy service (Par. 29). Cf. kaiid, kaiui, [With U-tik, of. le, and . 
i’ffffdk, W. i-ti, G. a~ta, Sh, n-cftaAs Kuh. ^ym". Gar. a-le.} 

itki, from, etc. For examples, see Grammar, p. 27-A. [Gar. ;««.] 


iHtt, termination of see Id. 

md (Leech m&), a mother (L. 48). [II. mAfii. Sh, mdf?, Kah. ind /, Pw. 
Paht. wdi*.] 


me, see ao. 

«i (Leech »*»), tie face (Leeoh). [B. «.»*«, Kh. maSi, Sh. m«kK Kah. »aM. 
Skr. fliiiWm-. Cf. the following words meaning 'before', B. fa-myuk, V. 
U-mikft, W, myuk~tte, Gsr. wU-d, Sh. mocd, M. wa/Aa.] 
nt(ty(tr, but (Par, 29). [Psht. tmtgar, imngaf.] 
mhhai (Leech), a iish. [Psht, 

always (? = harnieha ); ti me-lch<,re wi, thou wast always with me 

(Par. 31), [Psbt. Umeeka.] 

mikaim, before (L. 90); myd,i<t mikftntt bo, walk before me (L, 238) ; formerly 
in the past time (L. 187*190). [V. See m^.] 

(Leech. " father (L. 47, 101. 

thdm niitn^utn brdk imar lanyd ti, mj father has dwelt for a long life m 
that small liouse (L, 233); 

mala row kere, the father made compassion (Par, 20); maUt bicAi, the 
father saw (him) (Par. 20); maU tdtiu naukardnoei art, tlie father ^id 
to his servants (Par- 22) ; chana mala id breda boka kMto, ihj father 
gkughtercd the good calf (Par. 27); fnalo ga^a puitati jaiodb dtUt, the 
father gave answet to tha elder ison (Par^ 31) i 
mydna mal' brok ma^dnrSno of my father there were many servants 

(Par, 17) ; ckdm mala (Mna matiziim, in thy father’s bouse (L. 223); 
nitre pui‘r mala diianas, the younger son said to the father (Par. 12); 
mala farn/e d, he came in the direction of the father (Par. 20); 
fit mdlftf O father 1 (Pmr. 12, 18, 21)i 

fathers (L. 106) ; rfo mala tim, there are two fatiiers (L. 105); 

vitiia, of fathers (L, 107); 
wala-«ia, from a father (L, 101); 

walas, le maltie gd, his father (pron. suff.) went (Par. 28) (see Grammar, 
p. 270); 

le f Afltf li, that house belongs to the father (I* 102); 

to the father malasidmA give this letter to the father (L. 

103) ; mi tdnu maUiei basam, I will go to my father (Par. IS )le malaet 
jamb dita, he gave answer to the father (Par. 29); 
to fathers (L. 108); 
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from fathers; letm fr6 bftd*na matosi Ishobar at ti, information 
come from the fathers of these three children (L. 109). [M. mh^la, Sh. dmIo. 
Ksh. mtfP’, Sh. mdlQ is the masculine of mat*, mother. See »m.] 
pronerty j cattle (pi) i surepui**' tan» mdljama kere, the youn^r son counted 
his property (Par. 13); Id saw mat chis ken, (when) he had wasted all hia 
property (L. 14) ; Jtt ctidna chi here, who wasted thy substance 

(Par. 30). 

Id mala tak^m kere, he divided the property (Par. 12) j yiafa-woMJtfw, from m 
the property (Par. 12); 

limi mdlae (? pron. stiff.) cAf ken, he wasted his property (Par. 13) (see 
Grammar, p. 270); 

fiidl (pi), le Mmti (ana mdi t^rfi ii\ he is grazing his cattle (L. 229). 

[Psht. mat, property, cattle.] 
maliich (Leech), cotton. [Psht 
mtUk, a country- 

m-utlf, le miilif manzum ek ad^ma Id f^ttre nail gd, (?) he toot refuge with a 
mu n of in that country (Par. 15); 

mulke, le mulke brok grant uJc, a great famine became in fliat country 

(Par. 14). 

mulkaei. Id be gd ddr mulkoai, and he went to a far country (Par. 13). [Psht. 

manoe f married; mgdna frorae pttl^r le nitjdna spaztm tnanae ti, the son of my 
iinde is iHarried to my sinter (L. 225), 

mjiiHieib ; me senta tnund^b nd H, it is not proper for me (Par, 19); maai mmdstib 
nd a, it is not proper for me (Par. 21); l^ushdli karan niHudeib wa, to do 
rejoicing was proper (Par. 32). [Pslit. mundsib.] 

manetim, in; from among. For einmples, see Grammar, p, 275, [V. Ksh, 

titans. Gar. mi, M. tnaz, Skr. madhge. Cf. Ksh. intcrmctlvate,] 

y'fljnr*, die; die (impve.) (L. 83); no lemaji odaitam mard gttm, I die here 
of hunger (Par. 17); «i«fa gd tea, he had died (Par. 24, 32); ek den m^ra gd 
te, a cow has died (L, 83). [Psht. wii"'/.] 
mare (leech), the neck. [Psht. maroi.] 

mirch, in kangana mirch (Looch), black pepper, [Pslit. mrach^ 

tnar i^fh . (Leech) mnrgAn, (pi margidna), a bird (L. 76). [Psht. ttcrjii*,] 

nmrdhdm (Leech), a duck, [Prs. mvrgh-dhlP[ 

mriMii (Leech), sweet. [B. mccA?, Ksh, ntydih', Sli. mdro, Skr. 

whs (Leech), meat. [Sh. mot, Ksh. mds, Skr, uidriwo-.] 

maid, in jridl^matd, see wtdl 

mazditri msdna tHal* brok mazditrdfio tedna, there were many servants of my 
father (Par. 17); (dnu masddrdito M«f» tad eama karB, moke me equal among 
thy servants (Par. 19). [Both PasVhl forras.] [Psht, masdur.] 
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na, a ca»e*8iiffix. puire-Mi le-tut oji, ftic son said to him (L*ar. 21) j bre4a 
jdmd-»a (? y4*«flna, pL) bring ye a good garment (Par. 22); le-na U»i 
art, he said to him (Par. 27). [V. pa-iie, to ; W, ka^ne, V. pa-^ea, G. 

peri-tta, M. Psht. aa, from; G. of; K. o-na, in.] 

ttat iaterj. no t (L. 

««, n«, negative j antfarttn gdica ufe tia tcd^ his heart was not for going inside 
(Par, 28); Idsi ki «« dila, no one gaye to him (Par, IG); mtmdiib nd fi, it is 
not proper (Far.49, 21) j te ntuii fjsdti Mndar nd dita, thou didst not give me 
a kid (Par. 29); ao chdna httkiiw-tna hdhr m gim, 1 did no't go outside thy 
order (Par. 29), [Psht. #w,] 

nab, nine (L, 9 and Leech). 

na ffA dra, kettledrums; giddn nag&di'ct dowidma dutdz «, the sound of singing, 
kettledrums, ami drums (Par. 25). [Psht. aa^dr^.l 
ttdkh (Leoidi), a hoof. [Cf. Fslit. udMun, a nail (of Huger or toe).] 

Hitkh (Leech), a nail. [Psht. nti4r.] 

nUkhr (Leech), bad. [I’aht. fliJtyir, useless j Kali, nd&drn, had.] 
naukar, a servant; ek tdtiu twttkaris ga (read gd) ti, lie has gone to one his own 
servant (Par, 26), [Psht. f»5Anr.] 
green (Stein). [Sli, nUd, Ksh. Skr. wi/o*.] 

tidtAf a name; fihdiia ki ii, what is thy name ? (L, 220), [Psht. aaiu,] 

adr (Leech aar), fire (L 65). [Psht. wdr,] 
fias, the nose (L. 31). [Ksh. amt, naa.] 

yfoa/ (Stein), naeth (Leech), the nose. [F. nast-am ; Ksb. wfla.] 
itati, in le ftatlk' et* itd^uta Id fchare nati gdf (?) he took refuge neat a 

man in that country (Par. 15). 

uazar, sight; cAdva nazar wanzum gunagdr bem, in thy sight, I am a sinner 
(Par. 18); so, oAdna fiazaram mamum brdk gttmtgdr tim, in thy sight I am a 
gn^at sinner (Par. 21 ), [Pslit, na^ar.] 

ph (Leech), a leg. [Fsht. pd. [Cf. the nest] 

jMiH, a foot (L, 32)i pade mmzttm patui tsiga, put ye shoes (? a shoe) on hie feet 
(? foot) (Par. 22), [W, pd~pd ; P. pa, pat i Sh. pd ; Ksh. pdd ; Av. pa#ii- i 

Skr. pdda-. Cf. the preceding.] 

padakakar (Leech), lightning. 

a herdsman (L. 59). [F. pddatedn.] 

phagdai (Leech) ( ? pag^ai), n turhan. [Psht. poffra*-] 

phalid (Leech), grain. [ ? a misprint, cf. Psht. gAalla. But, on the other 
hand, cf. Ksh. phol\ grain.] 
pbaitai, see pam, 

putchld, appeased, conciliated; Ids ptikMd kere, conciliated hun (Par, 28). [Fsht. 

VOt. 1, tAHT 1. " ^ 
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pakkh (Leech), cooked (HindostAui). 

pukit't l€ ei* dna de, give one amia to the fa<jir (L, bi), (Afndt P ) 

(LeecU), bread. 

plan (LeiH-h), brood, fat (adj.). [Psbt. 
paxn (LeeeU), wool. [Kell, phamb, pham.] 

pam shoes { ? a shoe); Leech, phanai, shoes; patle mmtmmpa7i& iwytf. pwt ye 
sboe^ i r a shoe) oo his feet ( ? foot) (Par. 22). ^ (Psht pnaa^ 

panu, iti le clothe ye him (Par, 22). 

pand, distance, journey; a& as gma pauda-m^w gd temaa, I have walk^ a long 
way to-day (L. 224). Cf, pant, a road, path (Stein). [Psht. j>o«d] 

pondi (Leechbthe ealf of tl.e leg. [Cf. l^t. the calf; pa«dai ot p<m4ah 

the heel] 

panU (L. 5), (Leech), fire. [B. pifcA, W. puch, V. wcA, P. pnnj. Gar. 
pow/#, K.pdflj.Kh-pflWjtSh. (Pimiali) pairA, Ksh. pants. Gar. pmj, M. 

Av. piiuch<^~^ Skr, 
penz a bimiired (L, IS). 

10) I p^n^i (Ij6ecli)j fiLft6eii. 

pdr^r, «ee da-p&va, under of (Psht.)^ 

pore, ? after; Id fore, ? after that (Par. 14). [Psht. i^rd, up to. beyond.] 
preg-,, he was sent (Par. IB). [Cf. Psht. pregd^l, to set free.] 
prela, draw thou (water) j kui-ma »ira prela, draw water from the well (L. 237), 
jjordwo (Leech, para»«a), white; paj-a«a (Leech, para bmu) ron silver (L. 4G) ; 

le pardna kn^ms sin, the saddle of the white horse (L. 22«). 
p)r(iw (Leech), a coat. [Psht. pafriiAoji*] 
pirathet (liWch), thirf?t. 

pus, after; pas digtitt^ia ao gemu, after heating we went away (L. 17&); tittik" 
dose pas, after a few days (Par. 13). [Psht. pa#.] 

pishe, a cat (L. 71). (Psht. pisU,) 

poslakui (Leech), leather (Psht., untaniied hide). 

path after; lema pail nmlu iara/e «, after that ( ? this) he come in the direction 
of his father (Par. 20); patl-kana, behind (L. 91); cAdnu patt~kum kSmtk 
baddua da e, whose l)oy coroes behind thee (L. 239). [TV, pa/, G. Ksh. pata, 
Sh. GSr. paid, iL pato.l 

pyii*i' (Par.), pair (L>. 55), pntnr (Leech), a son ; kdla mi satnu (or moai) mumsib 
nd ti ki Ghana pttt*r au diM. now for me it is not projJer that I may he 
thy son (Par, 19,21). 

imtr, Bg. noni. le mganu pnfr miifu gd tea, this my son had died (Par. 24); 
ie sdn gufio pn^r Uakatdn manzmu wd, his older son was in the delds (Par. 
25); Id ga>ja pufr gAn^sa khum gd, that elder son went into anger (Par. 28 ); 
ohdua Id pu^r b, this thy son came (Par, 30); le bad*nu mgauu putr /*, this 
child is niy son (L, 54) i 
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ptri-r, MibjfOl of traos. -rerb in pMl tense. «ere piifr mala ’ ,v 

younger son Mid to his father (Par. 12) i serf jmfl- ld»o mat jama l-era. the 

'younger son collected his property (Par. 13) i 

(obU sg.); tema ad^mas paVr me braJt dltina kere 1 Ueve m fl 

many stripes on his son (L. 2J8). 
piitre~na te-aa afi, the son said to him (Par. 21). 

palraai : mala gaaa p«l>-«ai jatadt difa, the father garr an.n.er to his eldest son 

(Par. 31). 

Toe. at piifra, 0 son ! (Par. 31). 

aar™ (pi. nom.) ; <)i orfMos da piifra ««»», of a certain man 
^ two sons (Par. 11) i ahiaa mala fWaa maacum talmy^aa o ^ 

sous are there in your father's house ? (L. 223). [B pair. ^.p.atr.S.. 

pvtr, G. ptilt, Ksh. ptUrr , Av. p^i^Ap<l'p Skr. pttlra^. J 

/jyh; (Leech), an onion. [ Psht. piyds,] 

re, in re ditana, ? meaning (Par. 17). 

riwJe (Leeeh), a piain. [ Cf. Pshfc eojji. a meadow.] 

rim; mala ram kim, the father made compassion (Par. 20). (Ct. Ar. roi».] 
rfls (leiech). the thigh. [Psht. r«».] 

rapai. a rupee; te rapai U adamam da, give this rupM to hun (L. 1 ''»«« 

Zac4i npai kima! “ V'^iTfLMSWPsM 

232); lema-ma Id rdpni achhUo. take those rupees from him (L..23.>). [Psht. 

rnput. ] 

raee^i (Leech), roiw. [ P»iit. 

ymt (sic.) (Leech), true. [ Cf. Psht. rdiL ] 

rU (Leech), night (Hindi, rfW). 

sah(^ (Stein), to-morrow. [ Psht. eabd, ] 

sUdh (Leech), little. [ ? Psht* abraded. Cf. also edra below.] 
sit (Leech. .<mi).n thing; te>»a. .hm timal. lie price of this thing (L. 232). 
[ Psht. ihai. ] 

Mol (Leech), cold [Cf, Ksh. shettolT, B. shUe.] 

(Stein), a coat. [? of. Psht. trousers, or mi, a slmwV. ] 

(Leech), the lip. [ Psht. fl/ifiad*'.] 

shmitia a shepherd (L, m i leramVi m mydm shputi hi m, ? the of the 
leep (is) also the food of me the shepherd (Par. 16). [P«»bt. ehp^n, ] 

a devil (L. 61). [Psht. sftrt*£art.] 

,i«wia,postpos. with, together wifehj; tdmt tlBstdm sumo fckmhdU 

rejoicing with my friends (Par, 29) j 

Forming a dative; me mmo (or m^m) mundstb n-i th it is not proper for 
me (par, 19, 21); St? 
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likOj c^ua] tOf mazdui'ano tne 4ama kutCi make mo e^ual 

among tlij servants (Par, 19). 

[ Cf. Skr. sawjfi-, equal ; aatti, with,] 

aanto, all; forms phiralj^ men satm tre drf'mo da basamt we three men all 

go to town iL. 17). [ Cf. Skr, soiwo-, together.] 

ai(m 1 (Leech), thin, 

2 (Leech), a leek [Cf. Ar, jaw, Sindlii tk§m% Bal. etc. thm, IV. Urn, garlic.] 

sam (Leech, sawa), a (l<^ (L. 70); cMm aanda danU &rdk tina, the 

teeth of your dog are very sharp (L. 1-10) i pi. (L, 118); atfiza sdnd, 
a bitch {L, 1-17); pJ. the sojiio (L, 149). [W. isff, E. #A#f, G. shund, P. 
shvringi Sh, ebs, Esh. Aw ft*, Av, span~t Skr. iaw*,] 

adn, ? postpos. of gen, s le mn gaiia ptil’r, his elder son (Par. 25). 
at‘^ (Leech), a l}edstead, 

ea»w»r, a year ; le mtjdm depanziaanaar t§j the age of my daughter is fifteen 
years (L. Ill); UUk aamaragdna chdna ^idmat ait dft kerem, for so many 
years I do thy Bervice (Par. 29). [ Cf. Ar. soft.] 

spofiA^itai (Leech, apagt/iai), the moon (L, 63). [Psht. apBgmat. ] 
spansi (Tjt^h), thread. [Fsht. ^oueot.] 

apdra ga, mounted ; Ic ddam icu^ra dd&a j^im spdra ga bi-ichat tdntit he is seated 
00 the back of a horse under a tree (L. 230). [Psht. apardd^t, to ride a 
' hoi^se. ] 

apas (so also Leech), a sister (L. 60); mgdna Irdraa pjd'r le tngdna apasam 
ninttaa fi, the son of my uncle is married to my sister (L. 225); lerutis 
apazuiiai te ad’maa brd kasa ti, hia brother is taller than his sister (L. 231), 

[B. sus, V, siifjjw, W, aba, G. P, adt. Eh, iafuadr, Gar. mAjjo, Sh. wA, 
Skr. spasdr-,] 

flwro (fern, swre), young, small, Por examples, sec Gram mar, p. 278. [Cf. 

P. swrafft^o, SIl sAuo, sbudar, Esh. sAftr*, a child. Of. also sudh above,] 
attrf (Leech witri), sun; auri, tiie sun; or sure brada ti, to-day the stm is bright 
(L, 62), [B. «*, W. adi, K. auri, G, avri, P. afir, M. awir, Gar. sfj-, Sh. swH, 
Ksh. sfiw,] 

sat, card, seven (L, 7), (Leech sofA). [B, sut, W, jo#, V. aeti, P. G. K, Sh. 
G&r, aat, Esh. aat-, M, ait. Eh. aot.} 

aato (Lccch), card, seventeen, 
aatdra, cord, seventeen (L, 10). 

•h 

80 than (JiCech), trousers. 

atre, a woman j eka atre ti, there is one woman (L. 62 ); le atri mydna Mifto ti, 
this woman is my wife (L. 53); brada atri, a good woman (L, 128) j mydna 
fhdna ttianzutii hrok trade atri in my house there are manv good 

women (L. 130), 

[B. W. isAfri, E. iatH. P. aAiiAd.Sh. cA^i, fA«,Ksh. fWy, Wkh, sim, Skr. 
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ifdre, a star; as »iore tim, to-day tliere are inany stars (L. (J4), (PsM. 
sldrai.) 

strtza, female, she- ; atrlza gandt a bitch (L, 147), bitches (I* 149 ); ki ehdm 
i^mdd strlsi Mum cAi kere, who wasted thy substance among womca 
(Par. 39); itriz^ (Leech), a wife; tMzy (Leech), a she-cameS; ntHxy 
fjdli (Leech), a she-goat, [Cf. sfr^.] 

saw, all. Por examples, see Grammar, p. 279. [Ksh. srff*', Skr, sorpo-.l 
twee (Leech), a hare. [Psht. see m. sawn f.] 
savBttby a cause ; fri sawoh it, why ? (L. 94). [Pslit. joJoi.J 
if, verb substantive (L. 158. pres, sg. 3)j ti, fim, firto, fii»o, «», iim. For 
examples of all these forms, see Grammar, pp. 287, 292, and 291. 

[^G- fAawa. G5r. M. iAw, he H. Cf. Skr. tffttfa*.] 

io, tu, te, ti, tliou ; fa, foe, ofiono, chdnam. Tor examples of all these foims, see 
Grammar, p. 281. 

[B. W. K. 0. Kh. Sh. tu, Gar. M. fa, P. to, Ksh. thou; Kali. ehy6a\ 
Gar. ohhSt thy.] 

thd, put thou; le z7ti kus^ra ddk kht^tm ihd^ put the saddle on the horse s back 
(L. 227). 

[Sh- tam, I do; Ksh. thdtsant to place; Skr. \/dhd-t or v/ otkdp“t put.] 

a house (L. 67); oAaiio ihdn bradfi ti, thy bouse is good (L. 22); lemo thd» 
^ura ft, his house is smalt (L. 28); fe fAdw wafas ff, this is the housu of the 
father (L. L02) ; adamai than bbgia (i, the house of a good man 

is near (L. 120); 

fAdiia; mydna thdna wansiitn brok bfode tti'S fiwo, there are many good women, 
in my bou.se (L. 130); ehdtia thdna manzam, in thy father’s houi* 
(L. 223) ; thdna tnanzum, in my house (L. 226) j wyatw fAana-ma 

chdna than brado ft, thy house is better than mine (L. 133). 

fAdwa^i; m iMaa^i hbyAa o. when he came near the house (Par. 25); au om 
{ItdnaH ema. I come to the house to-day (L. 80); 

fArt«d«; sotoa fAdrtflW^w chdna than brado ti, thy house is better than all 
houses (L. 134). 

[Psht., Lnd. than, a cattle-stall; Skr. sf Adiwi-.] 
feA'rtI (Leech), a scabbard. [Psht. fei'oi'.] 

iitksitn, partition; Id mdta iwrc, ho divided the property (Par. 13). (Psht. 

tanu, own (=HindT apnd). For examples, seo Grammar, p. 286. 

[W. G. fmi», Giir. tan$, own; P. tanik, Kh. tan, M. ia, Sh, tomb, Ksh. pdfia, 
self; Skr. dfntan', self.] 

tdnn, under; le ddam ku^ra ddka J^nm tpdra ga hriehat totta, he is seated on a 
horse under a tree (L. 230). 
tandr (Leech), a thunderbolt. [Psht. faaclar.] 
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iavdrni (Leech), a mcuBe. 

ire, trh, three (L 3); ire three <lau!*htci*s (L, 115) ; trei?^ aixtj (L. 12) ; ire 
hian dfih, seventy (L. 12). 

[B. K. freA W. tre, Sh. t^het, P. Me, G- f±li, Kli. trot, Ksh- 
tre (Leech), salt. 
iro, thirteen (L, 10; so Leech). 

^inr -; fare, bind thou; datti^. tare, hind (him) with a rope (L. 23C), 

[Psbt. tafK] 

tftraf, direction; iara/e A he cime in the direction of his father (Par. 20}. 
[Psht. 

irighfHi, sharp J chant* saadg dante hrbk trig^ntt llntt, your dog s teeth are very 
shan> (L- 146)- [Cf. Psht. trifc^, bitior; hut Skr, sharp,] 

(Leech), bitter- [Pslit, 

t^'br, an uncle', tnyawt trbvas put^r-f the son of my uncle (L* 22a)- [Cf. Psht- trbr^ 

an aunt; hut irah, an uncle. Possibly there is a mistake in the original] 

(arwali (Leech), a sword- [Cf. H. f(*h 2 j«r, Psht, fiirit.j 

tatth (I>ech), hot- [H. iat-, cf. Psht. fsd.] 

■■ 

^abtir (Leech), cloth [? misprint for t 9 atl‘tri cf. Psht. ^adar.\ 

Uanda, fourteen (L. 10). Leech, Hondh. 

fjwJt (Leech), little ; tsulf doze pae, after a few days (Par. 13). [Cf. Psht. ^sd.] 
tgakal ( ? ), a field ; le mn ynna put^r ^akafdn iitanzwm jm, hie eldest son was 
in ihe fields (Par, 23); le adam fdmt tgakalanei preff7, that man sent (him) 
to his fields (Par. 15). 

Uufezara, hut (L. 96). 

^dlif a slie-goat (L. 131); pi. tgdU (L. 152); ydlJ-^indar, a kid (Par. 29); strlzy 
tahlt (Leech), a shc-goat- [Cf, Palit, chetai. Gar. rhil, It, gtUl.] 

^imbar (Leech taimliar), iron (L, 44). [Bur. ehornffr,} 

i^tidti, a kid (L. 1.51); cf. b-v, btra Isifida (Leech), a he- 

goat. [? Cf. B. oAn, W- cflff.] 
taotidh (Leech), see tsnJtdaT 
tsindftr, see fsAli ajiA-^inda^ 
is'MjjKifrt, a cock (the bird) (L. 72), 

, \/ i»ar-, craze (cattle); le fidam preyl tcraai fgarai, that man sent him to feed 
sheep ^Par, 15); le ddam Idm ( ? Idnu) mdl brekhia khdrg ti, 

he is grazing his cattle on the top of the hill (L. 229). [Psht. Uaranfl, to 
graze; IV. K, Gar. Sh. \/ckttr-, Ksh. -i/Udr-t M- i/adr-, Av- Skr. 
‘ y chtrr -.] 

asking; lefitttt tatr kei-e, he a'sked (Par. 26). 
t»or (Leech), four, see (S'nocr, 

tmt (Leech), the back. [Cf. Psht. tsif, tlie nape of tfie nock.} 
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tar toe) (L. 1) ! £s<"™'' (L- I'-!) i '*"*■ 

ninety (L. 12). 

[B. ahto, IV, B- Sli. char^ G. chur, Kh. Gar. cAdr, Ksh. tffo^ saut'^ K. 
cA««, Av. chatkiodrVi Skr. chatHr~.] 

fjiya, pnt ye; /ema angur ^ga, pade mmtsufit iHina t^ya, put ye a 

rin" on his Land, put ye slioes on his feet (Par. 22). 

[Cf. G. ftutsan^ put ye.] 

wn, a^d, he was, «d««, «?«»<*- ^or eiamples of aU these foims, 

see Gmunuar, pp. 2S8 and 21)5. 

[Cf* Pslit, u?K, he was.] 

(Leech), water. See utsd. 

twiifef' w tcdrnn I was smaU at that time (L*lG2};/n 

«„-o mgo ioakla at the time of fighting thou wast emiUl 

(L. 163); le itdam ddr «?n g<iUz aoakta kh.um, that man was away at the Ume 
of theft (L, IS-t). [Psbt. lisuqt.} 


wdi^ity 8IN5 w?^l=. 

„r»«i. sheep; prigi «rc«i sent (him) to feed dieep (Per. 15); 

ytti, ? the food of the sheep (Par. Ifi). 

[Cf. Psht. wro», a lamh ; Or. iorai, a sheep.] 
tcrindeor uHflde, in asta wnnde {ttHade), ? he embraced (Par. 20). 
icam, adv. down (L. 88); postpos, under, brichai teem, under a tree (L. 230). 

iBdz, tcdza, see lea. 

ggga (Leech), a hear (the auieml). [Cf. Paht. gag, a tear, gaga, a ehe-tear. 

Possibly Leech’s gaga is a misprint.] 

jabzalb (Leech), an earthquake. (Psht. z^^izalu. Possibly Leech’s vvonl is a 
misprint.) 

gkibba (Leech), the tongue. [Psbt. zkiba.] 


sam (in baz/ttn), soe ^ 6o. 

semittddr, a oullivator (L. 58), [Psht.] 

gmarrai (Leech), a tiger. [Psht. zmarni.] 

gin a saddle; /e pflrd«« ku^raif zm mgdm tMnti manz^rn, the saddle of the 
white horse (is) in my house (L. 220); te zH pur the 

saddle on the iiorse’s back (L. 227). [Psht, s?«.] 
mt) (Leech), havloy. [Cf. H. j<*«; Skr. yutu-.j 

zgad (Leech), yellow; brass. (Cf. Psht. zigar^ witli l>oth meanings.) 
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GILGITI SHIIJJA, 

Altliougli the ao(^uiA of given in the pages of the Surrey was only published 

in 1019, it bad been prepared several years prerionsly. It was based on iiiateriais whicli, 
while they were the best available at the time, were not always accurate or complete. 
During the interral that elapsed between its preparation and its publication no further 
materials came wilhiu my reach, but since then the language has been made the object 
of serious and detailed study i)y Licntenant^Colonel D. L. R, Lorimer, C.l.E., who was 
Political Agent at Gilgit fiam 1920 to 192t\ To him 1 owe a heavy debt of grati¬ 
tude For a quantity of material (including a complete grammar) which he has from 
time to time most kindly sent me. These necessitated such heavy corrections in the 
pages of the Survey devoted to Gilgiti Shi^a, that I have tbougJit it host to rewrite the 
w'hole Beetiou ns foliowa. In these pages, the numerous examples have been taken 
bodily from Colonel Lorimer’s grammar, and I would here express my thanks for his 
permission to uliliae them in this manner 

I. PROKUNCIATIOIf.—Colonel Lorimer wrote Ms Shina words according to the 
system of spelling introduced by the Internationa] Phonetic Association. This is far 
more accurate limn the somewhat rough and ready system followed in the Survey, and 
takes account of minute tlifFerenoes of sound which hitherto I have not attempted to 
distinguish. For the sake of uniformity, I have transliterated his Sbin4 words into the 
Survey system, and in so doing, I have more tluiii once been comjieUcd to represent two 
dilTerent letters of his transcription by one letter in mine* *. If, in doing this, some of 
my spellings are inaccurate. It will be understood that the fault is mine, not his. With 
this understanding 1 proceed to explain the pronunciation of Bhina. 

Besides the usual pairs of vowels, a (the sound of which fhictimtcs between that td 
the a in ‘ America \ nqd ihat of the a in * hut ’) and a, e and i, o and G , u and w wo have 
also h and The letter ii indientes the sound of the a in the German w'ord ‘ Mann 
or the short sound corresponding to the long o in "father*, and i that of ^ in the 
French word ‘ pbre *. These two vowels are often uncerlein in their pronuncia¬ 
tion. The vowel ^ is quite often sounded os a, as in avh or ash, t^y ; and 
& is often sounded as e, as in or c^ei, a woman ; Jitbi-Jo, from property, but ^trp 
(nom. sing.), property. In the following jiages I shall mark a and ^ only when I am 
certain that these sounds are correct. In other cases, I shall write a and e. In addition 
to these 1 represent by a the sound of the a in ‘ cat which is occasionally heard, as, for 
instance, in the word dchhi or an eye. Similarly 6 represents the souml of the o 

in ‘on’, wMeh occure in rAda, leisure, and a few other words. There arc 
several diphthongs. The commonest is ai, which has nearly the sound of y in 
‘ fly It is somotimes pronounced like ef, and is so written hy some authorities 
on the language. General Biddulph represents it by eyi. The diphthong au is 

sounded like the o«of‘how*. The letters ot in dUi, the termination of the MSnitho, 

> WtilelWj*g«. juift*, thw wa* Dr, T.CiaWw BiiiW. t«t inll and 

lilelo ■ aramniaT of tLe Sfalu Tiflntfimge', (T,oiidDn, Aratic Socirij, XOftij. iriii»ikimitclT lU pppwutM vu t™ 
Iftbe fw jnt to nmt of it. ” 

• For iDiUDMi I rtnitfcoi both < olflu#! Urim^'w s iiid bit i % o, hi. i tnd h?. i byaod hi, „ Li. u by „ 
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in a house; dijm, dijiie, or to a dau-hter. , 

As reisarda coosonants, the most promiuent peculiarity is the the^f^t 

Tbytome not LL in wriHng. Examples are (sometuu^ 

1 HinVolani (sometimes wntten to eat, 

io ..V. H. to .eek = «**«« (/»;«>; H- 

H, tnajh. 

Thefric!vt!Tes<nm<l/ia not nnenmmon, »» in UJir. ibon-downi (»/o. a pace; 

It L not appear to he n«a .a an initial, but the -P-te ^ . 
^ rflllv "(onnilcd like/with or without a sliRbtp'SOunii preceding it, as tn ^ ( 

ler/oto).aftor,™rdst-/-.«»r.a 

Canp others. The soundof the ’ f ,3‘" “ ’ ^pee^, do 'not 

Avell as the Ich and a& correspondmg lo the AraUic ^ anu ^ , i 

occur except in borrowed words. 

There ere four true eerebra! sounds in Shine. Those are represente.1 by 4, (i. J ('>>■ 
A J tor r1 The letter 4 is sounded like a strong Indian cerebral n 4». and simi- 
Sw f(or r) is sounded nearly .sin India The letters 4 end J ere sounded by attempV 

’■^ ‘“ ’’'Tnrw^to^hiS Xitheroofof'the mouth. I’ormer writers often 

* Lse^DrtKimitv to a cerebral letter, it itself becomes oerebtalised to », 

"'nimmLl as in North-West Indin. Sueha ecrehralisaliou oeeurs in ^e word Shllja 

JtXto »Wclt » !>« •■“<>“» » <■«*"= 

The sounds represented by theslottera t and d are not dental, as in IndLs, hut are 
1 Mar aa in En-Ush. In some words these sounds are post-ftlreolar, hut, m aucl 
tsT they nre eertataly not oerehml. Natives of India, when transeribiog these p- 
‘^^lam I^te them as eembrab. In the eases in which I have noted them, I have 
d wS thTsonnil bv putting n dot under them, as in hteyo, he brought; Mo or tofo 
’tr tut it must M therefore he assumed that the sound is so distinctly eereh^l 
® iudt Judging treu. the specimens received by me, when an Iodi.il tries 

!! in the lerfian alphabet he is uncertain a., to how he should represent 

Ik «oundB of these Shinn post-nlveolars, sometimes writing them as denUls and some- 
IT” etcTrira For instance . writer in transcribing a Shi# p^ge for me 
W to write the word git. a house, on two oecnsions. lu oue place he wrote o/ and m 
This was quite naiural. as no lodi.n nlphahet has any eharactor 
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accuratelT indiratui!? these alTeoUr attd post-aUeolat soniids. Itt the same way it will 
be found that other authorities differ as to whether, e.j.. a word should he written wtth 

i or d or with ^ or rf. 

B Msuallv becomes j>. when it finds itself at the end of a word. Thus the word for 
‘propettv’ in the Pambie is •>**. '^th an ablative singular jhh^jo. But the 
non'in Jive singular Ujap, not jah. becau^ the 6 is here final. So, the word 

corresponding to f&¥b, « not soib. Similarly rf, when final, becomes /. Ihus we 
have a genitive of milk, but the nominative singular is rf«^not ditd. 

H NOUNS. _Gewrfer.—There are two genders, ninsculine and feminine, ilany 

masculine nouns end in -o, the corresponding feminine termination being -r. Thus, 
pocko.^ grandson; pbchU a granddaughter: dado, a grandfather; Jirfi a grand¬ 
mother; nuilo. a father; mdfi, a mother {also used to mean * a mother s sister J. fex 
is however, generally indicated by different words, as in babo, a father; dje and not, a 
Jotber : a»I>po, a liorse; fcom, a mare : ddm. a bull; gdo. a cow; Jd, a brother; sA, a 
sister; and so on. Some nouns indicate gender by prefixing 67ro, male, and 
female. Thus, biro a dog ; aotick; ghs, a bitch, 

A'tiwifier.—Tbo nominative plural of most nouns ending in a vowel ends in Some 

nouns ending in a consonant, especially when feminine, form their plural in i. but 
olbers, especially masculines, in i. 

Many nouns of relationship form their plurals in -ari or Thus,— 


Jd. a brother. 

a sister, 
dh a daughter. 
gydn or gren. a wife. 
dadi, a grandmother. 

a mother-in-law. 
a paternal aunt. 
ndaht a daughter-in-law. 


Fkrdw 

Jdre, 

oaidr^ or oedri. 
dijdri or dizkdrb^ 
ggindre or grind ri. 
dadiare or daddre. 
aha f bar 
*/apidri. 
itvjdri. 
jajdri. 


^ I 


jhji, a sister-in-law’. 

The w ord p«cA, a son, is quite irregular, its plural being rfdm Other irregular 
plurals are 


Pkr»l. 


A«h^, an egg. 
dah, a water-chaiuiel. 
bSi't a lead, 
f/nr, a door. 
bfirho, a huslmud. 
bariffy, a year, 
afi^, a dog. 


haudji. 

daliji or dalji. 

beri. 

ddrl. 

berhkul. 

boriji. 

ahwl or 


if*. . 
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_There are very few variations in the declension of nouns, although the 

<lilterent tcrmiiMHoM have eu^h varumt forms. The mse torminotions die us follows. 
The Accusiitive is the same in form as the Nominative 


iSingnki. 

Ndui, av^d Acc. m* 


-t (see above). 


Agent. 
Oblique. 
Geo. -fi. 


•o, -u. 

-0, -It. 



Dat. 

AM. -jo, -Ju. 
Loc. I, -rlo). 
Loc. II. •ch, -j. 


It will be seen tliat there are several forms for each case. In each instance the 


most uBiud form is given first. 'Ihe use of the others depends partly on the personal 
equation of the speaker, and jiartly on the swing of the sentence; but in the nominative 
singular, while many nouns take o or i, others bive no termination at all. TVhen a termi¬ 
nation ends in e is often substituted. 

In the terminations of the Agent, -f(tf) of the Dative, and -r(o) of the 

Locative I.. the final e or o is frequently dropped, so that tlie usual terminations are -j, 
-f, and -r, respectively. So, the final or e of the Oblique singular is often omitted. 

The termination of the Agent ease is added to the Nominative. The Oblique case 
is really only the genitive put to a special use. The terminfitions of the Dative and 
Ablative are added to the Oblique Case, so that they usually apjtear as -5/ and -ijo, 
respectively, in the singular, and as (or -u^) and -q/o, reapectively, in the pluml. 
The Locative I. case takes either i or a in the singular, and usually « iu the plural, so 
th-^t we -hr or for the singular, and -ar for the plural. The Locative II. 
generally^ takes i in the singular, so that we get -ioh or -ij. In the plural the termina¬ 
tion is added to the oblique case, so that we get -och, -oj, -mcA, -ly. 

The Locative I. has the meaning of ‘ in,* and the Locative 11. has the meaning of 
* on *, with, of course, in each case derivative meanings. 

It will be remembered that the vowels o and » are often interchanged. We have 
an example of this in the word got, a house, which becomes guh in all cases except the 
nominative-accusative and agent dngular. In other respects it is regular. Thus 


Nom.-Acc. got, a house. 

Agent. gofie, a house. 

Oblique. gifih. 

Genitive. gwfi, of a house. 

Dative. giitit, to a house. 

.Ablative. guiijo, from a house. 

Locative I, gufhr, in a house. 

Locative 11. guiich, on a house. 


Plural. 

gufi, houses. 
guti»i houses. 
gvfo, 

guio, of houses. 
gut tit, to houses, 
gitiitjo, from houses. 
gtifur, in houses. 
gufttj, on bouses. 



ADDEN1>A MAJORA. YOIjTJHE VIll PART II- 

IE a nottw ends in o, tliero are a few irregularities. Thus 

mitnaj^, men. 
frufnuji*t men. 
manujOf manvju, 

m I 

manijot Q'f men. 

■f 

manujolt inanujuit to meii, 

* * 

maaijojot viani^iijo, from men. 

manitjtirt in men, 

¥ 

maniijoj, mmujaji <m men. 

k - 

The following are examples of other nouns in the nominative and oltlique cases. It 

will be observ’ed that some present slight irregularities. 

«. 1 Elnr^U 

■ - O«t,o.. 

s<imro. 
jam. 


liddithdo. 


Nom.-Ace. 

tnanijet a man. 

Agent. 

wanitjti^, n man. 

Oblique. 

titafiuji. 

Genitii'o. 

manvj^t of a man. 

Dative, 

nmnitj^, to a man. 

Ablative. 

manujijoi from a man. 

liOeative I. 

manujer, in a man. 

m 

Locative II 

manujichp on a man. 



Obliqw, KwulwUw. 

ah, a sisrer, f. 

said 

saitire 

jdi a brother, ni. 

jatei 

■I 

(And so other nouns of relation in the plural 

as describ 

gh, a valley-rivov, m. 

gnii 

gaii 

bdtUhd, a king, m. 

(gen.) bdtiiihd^ 

hddshaii 


(hut dat. bddatidf) 


pa, a foot, m. 

pad 

potd 

(There are two different declensions of nouns in a.) 

bdli, rope, f. 

bait 

bdli 

tart, n polo-ball, f. 

tarl 

tarii 


pdufo. 

bdljfo. 

/orio. 


(There are also two declensions of nouns in i.) 


mvlaii, a girl, f. 

miilaid 

mvUtii 

mulaia. 

tli, a dnughter, f. 

dfji 

dijdri 

dljdro. 

(See the nouns of relationship above for the plural.) 

t/^cho. 

'j^rbv, a mosquito. 

r/ichi 

'Jichi 

rfaHf, big game. 

darai 

■■ 

... 

(There are also tw'O declensions of nouns in 

«■) 

8UO, 

9 U, a needie, f. 

avi 


a dog, m. 

shii 

slt&wi or 

ship. 

sho, a bridge. 

aUici 

aautoi 

aauteo. 

barho, a husband, m. 

berhiod 

bsrhktil 

berhiulo^ 

(This word is irregular 

' in lioth numbers.) 



Most nouns ending in 

consonants are regular, such as :— 


mardch, a iivuUierrj', f. 

m^Tdchd 

mdrdchi 

mdmeho. 

ffunar, a fftiwer, m. 


'/unai^ 

'Jiinaro. 

Irregular ia — 




dar, a door. 


dan 

ddro. 


IliSU tIJU II |-aij.ja4s.7 w vjij. 

We non jiroceed to deal with the various cases in greater detail. 
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Tlie 4ccfw«fiM is always tha stvme in form as the nominative. This gives nse to 
no .lilliculties when a noun in the aoflusative is the object of a tmnsittvo verb, for, in 
that case, the subject k always put into the ea-^e of the Agent Examples are : _ 

witha dehiett, (they) give fine flowers of many kinds to 

fliaa (ijent rase) ta* di im pikehit hhchumm, I want your daughter {as a wife) for 
my son. 

The Aqent case' plays a more important part in Sbioa than in Indo*Aryan Ian 
gaages. In them the subject of a transitive verb is put into the agent only when _ e 
verb 18 in one of ihe tenses derived from the imst i>articiple. In Gilgiti SJnija, on the 
contrary, the subjeet of a transitive verli is put into tbe agent case m whatever t^se 
(even the present or future) that rhe verb may be. In this respect, S 

the Tibetan spol^en to its east. But, assuming that this case m Shina vs an agent, 
as ill India proper (which is not yet proved), ail memory of the fact seems to have 
disappeared, and. so far as meaning goes, it is treated as a nominalive. and the verb ^rees 
with it iu gender, number, and person, and is not put into the third person as m India. 
Thus, we have i/ms damns. 1 give j ius dSino, thou givest; i^dshas deift. the king gives, 
shs din, the skter gives; and so on. The termination «f this case is -ee, or -s. me 
last is only used when the nominative ends in a vowel. Thus, we have ^«o.# , n 
pucks, from pu'h, a sou. But, in the plural, as ttie nominative ddri ends as a vowel, 

w€ iiav6 or 

This case is used not only witlv the finite tenses of a verb, hut also with participles 

and other non-finito forms. Tbusi— 

MiilsditM fat ihltuk kU imham sih koa rdsit nHdmnta, ‘the pig(s) having 
eaten, I eating wbat-ie-lcft-over would be siitisfied,' (and) no one used to give 

to him. 

The Oeniliee singular is given above as ending in -d or -e. as in gtiti (or gute), of a 
house; but this termination varies with diflereiit speakers. Sometimes it is heard 
ending in -d*. Of or in various intermediate sounds. Examples are: 
giifh kilt, the wall of the house. 

guUr shed tllH hatt. in the house is the saddle of the white horse. 

kefd H- hmamli-jo, from a shopkeeper of the village. 

The Dative is formed by adding -fd or -/s. usually reduced to t, to the oblique case. 
Thus, gutete or guf^, to the house; gamuts or gat at. to the houses. So 
chuao pdr^d bdbit regu, the younger sou said to the father. 
dur g&v, he went to a far country. 

The Ablative is formed by adding jo or /» to the oblique co^. TJms 
uiaii nikhali. draw water from the irrigation channel. So saQ-Ja figu, teller than t le 
sister; b&tbu!dl^-jo, (Imught) from a shopkeeiier; ahi kdrifo/atu, liehind the fort. 

11 I- tta .W P-T^igo., Bl™. V, W. In tJ.. of thiw i. 

«rily h; for 'litnw# «» Unllj-1»^ to ^«Tt>is eitont, in ibat ot Chilif. Ut*« •« t»fo 
’ In Sllki A.t«.! ■ ^ tbiJ ittbjwt of A T«r1i id ■ U'dM mil fwmed txom tho pfel 

««■. OneiiuHHl M m Oil^U hf,-a Ite wwt urticitld. Tb« u*p, Ibwefore, ct lbi» #«»rni fcmi of 

pp. titiillSll- 
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The First Locative is formed by adding ro as explained on p* 331. The final vowel 
is usually dropped, so that the termination is geuemlly -Si* or -on in the singular, and -nr 
in the plural. This teTOinatiou is probably a contraction of the postposition am or hm, 
in, inside. Thus, gufi-ro or g‘ith-r, or vafar, in the house s gufu-r, in the houses. So 
e linger kftri jti&rtej* polo, in that country there arose a violent famine. 
onu shakar icrtiMi* biloktith thia sugar is to he melted in ivater. 
anm& hghhinr/ak pohm, he has cataract in bis eyes. 

The Second LGeatiee is indicated by the termination -J or -ch. It is usually pre- 
cedeii by * in the singular, and by t* or o in the plural. Thus :— 

chffikk eheriij (nom. cheru) ggSt having gone up on to the top of the moimtaiu. 

hclipioh '/ol bigne, I mounted the horse, 

itsipich tilkn dk, put the s*iddle ou the horse. 

sumichfat Ann, it is lying on the ground. 

bddsbdk hwkemicb, on the king’s comioand. 

This termination is probably a contraction of the postposition. [see below), but 
is sometimes used with it. Thus we may have m&cbicb orwikgbich njk or ajk, all 
meaning * on the'table,’ much as we should say ‘ up on the table.’ Similarly, fkshij ajk, 
on the roof. 

The Sttffi^r of Unitg, Tf A is added to a noun, it gives the force of on indefinite 
article. It is generally preceded by the vowel i, hut if the noun ends in o, this is simply 
changed to a. The noun with this suffix is then declined like an ordinary norm ending 
in a conBoiiant. Thus, H/, country, kiigkk (for kiiikk), a country, kttgkki, of a country, 
ditr kdgbkdt gou, lie went to a Far countiy. The noun may also he prec-eded hy the in¬ 
definite pronoun ko, some, or hy the numeral 6k, one, as in jwiiaiyo, man ; a 

man ; ko maJinjakaiHor 6f: mitsbdUi dft ddr6 hdl, of a certain mini there were two sons. 
As another example of a noun ending in o, we may take huhpo, horse; hsbpnk, a horse. 
Tliis k sometimes has the Force of the definite article, as in nimdih-k, tlie man ; tblfu-k, 
the thing done. 

This suffix is not used only with nouns substantive. It is found added to the inde¬ 
finite pronoun ko, anyone, whoever, as in AomA. It proliahly also accounts for the final k 
in J6k, anything, something, and is even attnehed to the x'erb han, is, in the phrase moU 
jek h'anitk d tkaii akl ban, whatever is mine is thine. 

It is sometimes used with nouns in the plural, and then indicates a group or body, 
as in dll sbedak skadari tisbpdt\ (a hotly of) two hundretl mounted followers. Here tlie 
suffix is added to sbai, a hundred. Similarly, we have dai6k, a decade, and monirwA, 
a single game animal, hut maidrkk, a herd of such animals. 

Other case-relations are indicated by postiJositions, of which the followir^ are the 
princii»al:— 

aJ6 or aji, on, upon, above. It ia added to the oblique case, but the final vowel of 
this is usually elided. Thus, lhai kalam wilfA’ aJi fat ban, thy pen is lying 
on the teble. As pointed out above, tliis postjKwition is often used in 
conjunction with the second locative. 

gu gk, ginit or glni, by mftiTis of, with (in an instrumental sense). It Is used 
with the accusative, which, ns vre have seen, is the same in form as the 





OlLOni 

nominatilye. Thus, ajoni ehHiik'ffi tnh sharmitida tfiai'igo, tbethi<jf 

has made me ashamed b,v an eximortUnaiT trick; swufAo h'moy'h » 

sincere heart; mas In Jvk-glni fAirffliw, I will heat jrou with a stick; 
^irathgini Jikui* tboiki, to do the heir with a razor, i.e. to shave. 

fracA or kachU near. It takes the oblique ease, ami closely corresponds iti its 
use to the Hindi pds. Tlius, ek mas tom Jamdati-kach ITaiaban fmgia, 

Haiaban reniams with hie wife for a uioutii; uibei foni mali kaehi Aiyww, 
having arisen, I will go near my fatiier. 

Mr MrtK karyo. or kdri, for, for the sake of. It takes the oblique case, ami eor- 
responds to the HindOstani (A’d) wustj. Thus, cMrermkh-kar, (sent 

him) to fe^d swme; mru sabobhkur, for this reason; aM-kart, on 
this account. With this postposition, tlie final vowel of the oblique case is 
usually indistinctly pronounced, and may sound as a or i, os in wea-kar 
gdnut he has gone for water; mm Avwi si^kb\ki‘kdr mas mask /Aa/uus, 

I am making practice in order to learn this work. 

Air, beneath, below, under; kirU, to below: kiro or Aim, from imder. Botli 
these take the oblique ca-se. Thus, o hm^^kir, under that tree; juu^A 
btde-liro nikhdlo, a snake came out from under the stone. 

(stress accent on the final syllable), in the middle, between, in; maja-ja or 
from among, from in. These take the oblique case, but the final 
voivel b of that ease is apt to he sounded ds n. Thus, iVir^tc bo(lQ*fih 
gabke^ntaju han, Nagir is (situated) in a very narrow valley; satMi 
majnb-jo »iaf pezdf get my shoes out of the 1 k>x. 

wMcAAd, before, in front of, ahead of (both of time and place). Except os stated 
below, it takes the ablative, as in ma-jo mnthho tett/o, be came before me; 
aril imidike-jn mmUho darb-ji dang dmtg thb, before coming in knock at 
the door. When the sense is ' in front of,’ i.e, * in or into the presence of * 
(equivalent to the HindusMm it takes the oblique case, as in 

ma^nittchfio trato, became before mo, U. into my presence. 
ffatu OT faiu, after, behind (both of time and place). It usually takes the 
ablative, but sometimes the oblique. Thus, A^if^ shko ta-jo rfatft wdan, 
whose boy comes behind thee ?; dpb dbzb-jo */dtA, after a few days. 
sa'«. sdatiy or with, iu company with. It takes the oblique case, but the 
final vowel 6 of that case often tends to become o. Thus, iHo-sdVi toh, 
come with me; ko ash fan tolgo hshifo-id’ti gbr goun, which groom has gone 
ou with the chestnut horse ? 

In addition to the lustritmealal formed by adding gi or gini, etc., a few nouns form 
an instrumental with the aid of the suffixes -o for the singular and -a for tiie plural. 
Thus, ro Mir Sdipe shadarb batb-Jo turo (or ^«rid) sAidifna, he has been beaten by the 
Mir Sdhib’s servant with a whip (oJ*-witli wliips). This form occurs only with certain 
nouns, and is rare. Compare kdrya, for the sake of; kiro, from below; and 
from above. 

Adj&itivts ,—Adjectives ending in o (and nearly nil do so) lorm the feminine 
singular in », and the plural of hotlv genders in i. An adjective agrees with its qiialifi<^l 
mmu in gender and inmihcr. The final vowel is apt to be slurred over to a, and this 
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makes it difiBcult to say whether tkere is any agreeing in ease, to the 
an oblique form. The final vou*el of the adjective is sometiines dipped 
Wore another vowel, but this is not very common, except that it may a nays _ 
before the abbreviated forma 'on. ’««, *i»» for hm or /m«, he .a, and A^ahe is. Thus, 
mifhf ’«», for mipffto hnn. he is good j mifhi’ '*». for Ai», she is good. 

An adiectiTC, when n.ed attributkely, precedes the nonn it qudiScs. As nii 

exception, we may note the fact that the word MM »«. feeq«en‘lj-follows if noun. « 

in jli mi mriH Min^n, all the people become astonished! M 4«M we all (agent M 

Comparison is aifeoled by putting the noun with which comparison is made in the 
ahlatiTe. lwinn»d».dp»ri!sd.jV>,.Mo(l «». this table is higter *»" 1 “'- I*** 

latiTO is made with the aid of the ablative singular of halo, all, or of the ahlatise ^ural 
ef M(o with a demonstrative pronoun, or of the ablative plural of the noon with which 

oompariFon is made preceded by buto. Thus: 

nnu mvshd bUte^Jo tnipli^o AifW, this is the best man. 

oMfi wmhd flfji bulu-jo hnn, this man is the best of all these. 

«»« a^ihpo huti &»hpH-Jo rnmo hm,. this is the best of all horses. 

A list of the principal Numei^ats will be found in the Standard List of Words and 
Sentences. 


Nom.-Acc, 

Ag ent. 

Oblique. 

Genitive. 

Dative. 

Ablative. 


L—^The pronouns 

of the first and second persons are 

I. 

Thou, 

We. 

You, 

rau 

fu 

bb 

tao. 

tans, viasii 

tns, tush 

bi9 

fsoa, tsim. 

uia, IN& 

tv, tv 

avu 

tav, tao. 

rmit, Miui* 

fkai, tbaii 

asait aiaii 

Uai, taaii. 

ffia/d, mat 

f u(bt tut, /«# 

osu/ 

SStit. 

wajo 

fvjo 

asvjo 

taujo, tsvjo. 


Examples of these pronouns are:— 
uih I will go. 

mh daft gatal ffdnus, I have walked on foot today. 

ghtldiU sabalnch sdiki (/i(6»wnw, because of the aching I cannot sleep. 
ebarufm ajbni cliihk ffl mb sbtunminda tharego, the thief has put me to sJmm*» by 
an extraordinary trick. 

zhih more-kdrii mb rt$(effo, for what reason did he stop rao ? 

7 mtf thai (H tom bichtmm, I want your daughter (as a wife) for my son. 

wol my slick. 

mai ckSi hsbpb I have three horses. 

Khvdrtii-kdr moii hdUch jak for God’s sake take pitj on my state, 
fia? Jt//w7*f bdm via} giHardgvno, you have made bought to me this worthless mare 
(i.e. you hove made me buy it). 
vidi W nioh, it is not known to me. 

mat taui got dkh give me a place (f.e. a lodging) in your house, 
ffw-yo waiOt he came before (*,#, ahead of) me. 
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wit mttcfiM walo, he cftme before me (t.e. into roy presence). 

mh-kdf' rdi Bk wifkio hshjio w^tl^SffUUt lie has caused to be got (i.e. 

has obtained) a good horse for me from Kashgar. 
mh- 4 d'"ti loh, come with me. 
mh’kach rupaU nisht I Ivave no money with me. 
huk<tt/i bili tU'ffft toil, it has Ijeen ordered that you also should come. 
mas iu juk’ffini ^hidam, I’ll beat you with a etich. 
tu-g^ dd 4 ei karOftt we shall take you also to the desert. 
tua kaehdk icttligh^ at what price did you buy it ? 

thai disk&r ko$ kom thH, who will work in your place ? 
thni katdr o aandakif Mn, your knife is in the box. 
titi likabar dam^ I will gi^e you information. 
bttlh tmta tu§ zhik regatma, what did I say to you yesterday ? 
tU‘jo mh */^f fiki‘h, tti-'jo mh am I balder than you, am I blinder tlian 

you ? 

id^htai tu-kach tcdm^ I shall come to you tomorrow. 

htikum bili bi-ga tedn (or tcb), it lias been ordered that we also should 

come {or that you also should come). 

ali^ana t*o chhiit bul to, b& gge baidii (or gge baibi), if he comes late, we shall* 
(or you will) liave gone. 

bb-ffa ^0 mojd aui dir kin, this is the boundary between us and you. 
fiui rnpaib dko majd bf^U, divide this money up among yourselves. 

There are at least tluee Demonstrative Pronouns, each of which can be used as a 
pronoun of the third person. Tliese are o and ^‘o, both used when the object is remote, 
and anu or nu, used when the object referred to is near. 0 and ro may therefore Ijo 
translated ‘ he,^ * shej* * it,' or ‘ that/ and «»» or nu by * he,’ * she/ * it/ or ‘ this.’ All 
three have distinct forms for the feminine only in the nominative-accusative and in the 
agent singular. In the other cases of the singular, and throughout the plural, there is 
no distinction of gender. It may he added that, strictly speaking, o bolonga to the 
Puniftli dialect. The usual Gilgiti word is ro. 

As in Indian languages, demonstrative pronouns are sometimes used where %ve 
should employ the definite article, as in the sentence thai katdr o aandUkbr hin, your 
knife is in the box. Other examples will be found below. 

"When these pronouns are used as adjectives, they agree with the noun in gender 
and number, but do not change for case. In practice, however, the final vowel is often 
dubious. 

The declension of o, be, she, it, that, the, is as follows; — 




PlurmL 

{Common. OoDdorV 


Nominative*Accusative, masc. a, fern, b, d 


ai. 

aiab, 

aluo, aim, 
aino, aivH, aimii. 
ainotb, ainuf. 


Genitive. 

Dative. 

vo^ X, PART r, 


Agent, 

Oblique. 


masc. OK, fem. ba 
eab (comm, gend.) 
baei, etc. 

eae^ 


addenda majoka* 
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i 1 aine-Jtf- 

Ablative. amur. 

Locative I. * . ai««J- 

Locative n. 

The Wlowing are examples of the are of IWe premoua: 

: ns hoare. 

SStrea. th,v place Uae hoy a. «ee top of it. 
aiuo-miljd rego, one umoD^ 

I„ the folloaiag the prenoua ia need adjectivally ^ 

fa) MaecuUuc siu^lar i— 

trjitiih hrin"^ ve thftt man before me. 
tre. paf^e 

liouee, bring food for that man. 

lb) Fern bine singnlar 

tm-aH e an tat M a>r.«. 1 ahaU ao« at once get that woman to accept 

‘ cii.ea'»AiiJt«* kAo a**>h was a bracelet on the woman s arm. 

1 khhk bosim fuiii>ro mi ph8bigtmw>, from that time to this Ume 

i Mfir lamda„ ia «“» country they were holding teetival. 

a kbbftdi tati, up to that time, up to then. 

(c) Plural (coimnon gender) 

oi yapo-jn 0 **«<- ■<«>■ W« ‘“W*”' **' 

down. 

The declension of ro, he, she, it, that, is as follows.— 

£%iiigQlu. 

masc. to; fcin. 
niasc. rm, rotb } fem. ri»i 
riih (comm, gend.) 
etc. 

rHi^jo, ‘jit 

The following are examples of the use of this pronoun: 
ro iaIA Gilik-jo hul, he started off from Gilgit yesterdaj. 
iolooyo ro rogUo hmi, he has been iU since yosteiday. 


Noininativo-Accusati ve. 

Agent. 

Oblique. 

Genitive, 

Dative. 

Ablative. 

Locative I. 

Locative II. 


PIntil. 

(Conn&Ou Qettder.l 

ru 

rU^ tiML 

rim, rlnii. 

rtnaf^, rinui, ri«o/. 

rini-ju^ 

rittur. 

riniich, rin«j. 
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ro ma-jo mwl^ho nifaio. be ftirived before me. 
ro hodo hairan bul, he was much surprieed. 
mo-jo ri jilc bi mifhti bilh how was she bettor than I ? 
ntas ro net paehjguniis, I have not seen him, 

ro-j,» Up Uutrm .aj™ di aji, him al«> he hurled up tliroash the smoke-hole. 
ri akb 8dni hamgh^ they took her with them. 
rbe oko-hov hichitt, he wants it for himaelf. 

roe anu kam tofo gi ihego, ho did this on Im own aathorlty. 

.tuadigariigifl) diUtihnm. pi rU dHU ta. either you or he must give the 
price of the Blii?eps 

-to pbekigi to, res-gajddu thoik’ Hn, when aho aees you, she too wiU do mapc* • 
riii h»hpo tnoi hehpe-jo miekto hatt, his horao is bettor than mine. 


reei ik pu''hnk nsnl, he had a son. 

*„rtodr«».tdii»c«i*ndi»ai«m«.I do uot belioTO «hat he mys {lit. to hie 
. saying). 

riei HOW jik *an, what is its name ? 
risit buyit thi, explain to him. 

pot rkpaii riebt daik bait, it will be (necessary) to give fire rupees to him. 
moA risit ho thega>f, I made a call to him (i. e. I called him). 

rifit (or rHi-jn) kvji, ask hum 

mh riee-ju ybr he gae, I went on in front of him. 

m ■ <»«, ’/d iM riei-todr, saying ■ may she beoome an a»,' Wow towarde 

hcif 

Eiudis >h0 dotlUmi n if Soraai.. God best knows who used to take them away. 
rtt atd-maji jikik cAaW Idijia. they have committed some tboft among each 
other. 

nU iirga tlhi, they will fight with them ogam. 

ri«o-/»'d «0i <M SH «f>- '» '«>< "‘""‘“S *“ 


house. 

.rtno-majd M Utt, there is enmity between them. 

In the following the pronoun is used adjectivally 
(tt) Masculine singular : — 
iHj fMOrtHj'Oi that man. 

(t) feminine singular 

afid pbit rh pbiti-jo mifHl bin, this road is better than that mad. 

„(c) Plural (cotmnon gender) 

mas ri dn char paehbr thigas, I brought the two men face to face, 

ri jak fatHrmmhho hmttk bitli okervtb hani, the people living round about 
lire all thieves. 
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The decleoBion of aim, he, she, it, this, is as follo^i's. A variant of it is na, which 
is declined in the same way, with the omlssioii of the initial a of anu. It may he 
femarked that forms of the pronoun nv also occur in the village dialects of Kashmiri* 


N omi n at ive* Accusative. 
Agent. 

Oblique. 

Genitive. 

Dative. 

Ablative. 

Locative 1. 

Locative II. 


Sicgakr. 

masc. aiiu ; fern, eraa, dni 
masc, amtsi, aimsfem- 
oitis 
aa&ai 

aai$i auisei, etc. 

aii&si-jo 
ani»ichf an6»ij 


(Common Gvodcr.) 

a»». 

artist, ams, 

ofi^no, oniau, 
anini, /m&nM. 
anhmt. 

<inhm-jo, 
an^nuf, hninur, 
an^iich, aninuj. 


The following are examples of the use of this pronoun 
»fin tnf tfat^ki Aa», ho is fit for thee. 

maii d* ni, she (this woman here) is not my daughter, 

{(tiu adi fat th&, leave this so. 

nuut auv net b^hamw, ama kgelo tnulu nish jjww ginumm, I do not want this 
one, but because there is no other 1 will take it. 

a«fi#^ bvjdikdf rak nish, he does not intend to go (lit- of him for going tliere is 
no intention). 

nnm tom hyiio-^ni kom Uieen, he works with his heart (i.e, enthusiastically), 
unife a»w mdr the ibko gbu^ saying this, he immediately went off. 
anus auM kbfn fk^Utn thegtk, he did this action on purpose. 

daehtQviae awHa hei thegun, aixisii h^ih waan, he looks as if he had mu, he is 
breathing so lUt. 1 know he has done runniug, his breath comes). 

anbtbf^ jtk theenen, what do they call this (indirect object in dative) ¥ 
after this. 

atib^-jo baeko mai derkal nitk, I do not want (lit. to me is not teqniredj more 
than this. 


mh-gb anbse-kdr wofusus, for this reason I too came. 

kalo vfofrim, a patch should be put on this. 
ankee hakbr jbk rdaao, what have (you) to say in regard to this ¥ 

0 )ib 8 b M'ii mm c$4«uiw, I shall send it with this (person), 
afediiO'fau/d bbdl Jarek At«, there ts great difference between them. 
eabno-mejd ke pemnd thimo h%n thit take whichever you like of these. 

In the following the pronoun is used adjectivally i— 


i«) Masculine singular:— 

(tnu t<to fuaii ha», this thing is mine. 


alLOlTl 

auu komei tnatjkk chdr'a iiiah, of (i.c. for) this matter 1 have oo remedy, 
mu kvltt mas tin pi^hdtkiti />enm, I shall take this ^in now for grinding. 

M fi batoi attu sanduki-fo nikhali, take everything out of thia box, 
jak ttdti ttitn infiituji-jo ndt'dz han, everyone is disgusted with this man. 

(d) Feminine singular:— 

one dishi-Jo ma* pezat- kos hard^m, who has reniovetl my shoes from this 
place ? 

i khhii-Jo ani khio bostnei, from that time to this time. 

atti pbn pdni-jo taifftti hin, this road is hotter than that road. 

atii tubi's ha kip, in regard to this matter, 

aal kbiichi bdm mat gmereguno, you have made me buy this worthless mare 
(lit. you have made bought to me this worthless mare). 

(cj Plural (common gender):— 

fliii jdri, kiri ictiiiHkir, dasi-jo rfttnopi tmle, Ymufif deen^u, 

the brotheta. oe coming down, having brought beautiful floweis of varied 
kinds from the country, give the^ji to Joseph. 

mii chdis Yusuf paskikatei‘i-giniJistotnnathochininen,j6$.,„ the women, on 

seeing Joseph, some of them cut their noses with the knives, some .. 
The Genitives of the personal and demonstrative pronouns are used as FossesHve 
Froiiowis. 

Equivalent to tlie Hindi apnd, always referring to the subject of the sentence, is the 
Reflexive Possessive Ptohouh tomo or tom, own. It is treated like an adjective. Thus: — 
VMS thai rfi tom piighit hedtumm, I want your daughter for my (owu) bou, 
mat tom got dish di, give me a place in your house. 
rds ami kdm tom i^tidr ge thego, he did this on his own authority. 
mdUts tomi shadarnt hukam thega, the father gave order to his servants, 
ifsitunis tom tont guti-jo ftkio mushdi teatinefi, the relations, each from his own 
house, bring food for that man. 

esei tom* saii-jo jigo han, his brother is taller than his sister. 

The iJ^CiTi've Pronoun is oi'* or aki, self. Its oblique form is ako or hko, which is 
also used for the accusative. Thus 

mas oki pashigas, I saw it myself. 

rds ako-kach eJikivigo, he kept it with himself. 

Equivalent to the Hindi dpas^mi, is ako-majd, among themselves, as in: 

fis aJto-waja ger theigi, they quarrelled among themselves. 

It is very doubtful if there is any Relfttive Pronoun in the language, Soinetiines 
the Interrogative Prouoim ko appears to be used as such, but art occurrence of this m 
is mre. As a rule the tu‘o clauses are simply stated in juxtaposition, the relative c ause 

beiug put first. Thus;— 

o vtanu^o hnJh umto, ik rdpai iset ddkun, a rupee is to he given to the man who 
came yesterday, 

wato maudjo, ann httn, t]\\s is the man who came yesterday. 

* 
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jVb an example of the use of ito, it is not incorrect to say; 

0 moniyo. Jto bath tmtu*, iuh-ffa toatun, the roan who came yesterday baa also come 
today* But this construction is not usual. 

The Tnterroffofive Pro«o»n» are Ao, who ?> which ft what ? (animate), and £bik or 
which ? what ? (inanimate)* Either may be used adjectivally. In that case, Ao, like 
other adjectives, agrees with its noun in gender and number, but not in case* On the 
other hand ckSk or A, when used as an adjective, is invariable* 

The pronoun Jko is declined as follows: — * 


N ominati ve*Accu8ative. 
Agent. 

Oblique. 

Genitive. 

Dative. 

Ablative. 

Locative 1. 

Locative II. 


Masc, An; Fem. AA 
Masc. Am, Ad*e; Fern. Ads, 
Adsd 

Adse 

Aesd. Adset, etc. 

Adsd/ 

Adsd-jo 

Adsdr 

AdsicA, etc. 


Flmitl. 

(Couknao OwdsTr) 

Aat, Adi. 

Ants, Anisd* 

Anisd. 

Aaisd, Aaisdi, etc. 
Anisd^, 

Aai«d*/ow 

Aoisdf. 

AaisicA, etc. 


ITie following are examples of its use:— 

An hebtofi /n/yo ftsAyo-sdV* ydr ffdatt, which groom has gone on uith the chestnut 
horse ? 

<#»d disAd*/o tnai' pdror Aos bariffun, who has removed roy shoes from this place ? 
ffiiri (fwAdr Add Adw iAdi, who will do the work ui your place ? 

/IBM Jtdffftz Ad*d-Aor ban, tor whom is this fetter ? 


The pronoun sAdA or/dA is declined like a substantive in the singular when not used 
adjectivally. Thus 

b^la Mas iul ^AdA rSaannf, what did I tell yon yesterday ? 

a«M«d AwAdi- jdA rdano, what have you to say in regard to this ? 

rdsd nrifu ?AdA Acr«, what is its name ? 

zAdAd ndflii AAv/dno, of what are you asking the name ? 

cAdAd-Ad/*, for wbat ? on what account ? 

rdsd'AnrydA AnAnm Aim* what order is there for him ? 

The interrogative pronouns are also used as Inde^aite Pronoun#. JTo may take 
the form Ao-go, and jtAdA may lake the form zAdAdA, meaning ' a thing,’ * someihing.* 
Thus:— 

Ao ndi toa/Sn, no one came. 

i/i-ffa tpa/a to, riHut dd, if anyone came give it to them, i.e. give it to whoever 
comes. 

The genitive of Ao-ya, is Adsd-yd or Adad*ya as in Adsd-yd Adi Ann to, dd, wh<^e-ever 
the wood is, give (it to him). 

Ad#df pnsa>td iAdt'Af, to approve of some one. 

Mtridd 2 Ad A ft At de, give me some hreid. 


GiLorrl bht^A. 
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ma» shikii bichwmu», I want something. 

mai sh^k chara »mA, I hare no remedy* i.e,, there ie nothing I can do in the 
matter. 

Zhiga% with a negative, means * nothing,* nOt anything, not any, rb in zhkga 
there is nothing. 

Pro/MRiiie of Qtiantity are achdk or oiydfc, so ranch, so many, and kachdk, how 
much, how many f The latter may he used either as a relative or as an interrogative. 

Examples are ;— 

achdk gin kaehdk aaajin to, take so much as is necessary. 
achdk gin, don’t take so much. 

kaehdk manuji han to, oigdk kniiaii walh, bring ss many ohairs as there are 
people. 

;«M kackdk gdciskt iFa%i, for how much price did you buy it ? 
dnyo Tatii^t kachdk dizo pon ben. how many days march is it from here to 
Tnsin ? 

IV. VERBS —A* Auxiliary Verbs aud Verbs Substantive.- The present 
tense of the Verb Substantive has, in the singular, separate forms fur the Masculine 
and for the Feminine. In the plural it is of common gender. It is conjugaied as 

follows: — 


I am, etc. 


SivsVLAi. 

MiMnline. 

1 . Aauus, huuw 

2. Aano 

3 . han, ban, ba?n>, hana 


ycin}alqe. 

A«nw 
hani 
Aiti, Aani 


PtCtiL. 
CniDUfin Getidcr. 

Aanit, hnn^s, 
ha net. 
ban, han^. 


The nccent throughout is on the first liyllable. 

In the third person singular, the initial A is often dropped, and the remainiug 'o», 
'«» or ’«i becomes an enclitic. Thus, wisA/o Awn, be is good, becomes mipA/V""' 

bin, she is good, becomes mif hi’in. In the same person, the forms without a 
final vowel are those most commonly used. The following are examples of l.he use of 
this tense:— 


fims tcn~aki bit/dikiit chak huitus, I sin ready to ataii; at once. 
mA rkak si'ne bamis, I am his aurety, 

ttta degarki doiki hano, you are to (i.e., must) give the price of tiio sheep, 
n^ar nUhdikif taidr Aa», the fire is on the point of going out, 
a»H tut ffozhki A(i», he is fit for you, 

Jak huf^ onu mandji-jo 'Jlik Aan, everyone is disgusted with that man, 
thai AsApo Aon-A, have you a horse ? 

/ Ao» jkk kdm *cn, what business is it of yours ? 
rd*? nom zk&k ’on, what is its name ? 


BU 


asdekda major a. tolumk vni part n. 


,M ^rat «ni yito *»„. »tot diflmnce i. the« between ,our 

appearance and this picture. 

a„^A,dar«tl)l«oha»m. <,mhher hi^l H». *«», thi. wr^nt m.y he « 
knave, but he b clever at anything. 
tH hilkai htw, be is quite W1 now. 

th«ij»k ts» »««« (0, ’»»( '«• JO" "• **’' 

uch^kif vaA* kitty it is his intention to run away. 
mai kom daper thaiijik kdjat Muy what business have you got with my affairs ? 

that katdr o sandikir kitty your knife is in the box. 
ani mnduk apik/iUiV 'in, this box is a little broken. 

ro mifhto boiki HtnSt kaniy there is hope of his getti^ better. . ^ . .u. 

glnei-tnajd ek ban girik Uak tUkdi k<^ni. there is a large boulder standing m the 

middle of the river, . , ^ 

m,t M,it jik »«»i (0. d baii, whatever my fate may 1«. that will come to paaa. 

mai ejei Mpi km, of me tliere are (i. e., I have) three horses. ... 
eayo r«ei«« kmhak dire pox box. how many days march is it from here to 

Yasin? 

me Past tense has three terms.-two longer, with i in the termination, and a 
shorter without 1. The shorter form is conjugated os follows: 

I was, etc. 

Sixat'LLm. 

FraimlikP- 
asb 


2. aso 
S. asli 




F11714 u 
Common' G^udfiTh 

asM * 


iisilh* 
ifAilit* 
a^alf niilK 


In both 


The first form vriih t is eotijugated !is follows : 
asulns 

2, ojuiio 

3. (Wfi/, a«tiia 

In the third person, the forms ending in a vowel are not in geneml use. 
the above paradigms, the stress accent is on the flrst syllable throughout 

The second form with I is a compound of the two preceding forms, in whidi thefo^ 
without I is added after the form with I We thus get I was, and so on for 

the other persons. As indicated, the accent is here on the ^nultimate. 

The only example of the first form that I have noted is 
aeiy this (thing, fern!) was good. 

Examples of the first f-form are more common. Thus: 

^u;i ga Burt parttlo ghuok wtnh there was a boy like the moon and the sun. 

riab ek puchak asul, he had a son (lit. there was a son of him). 

mn^^ko anu etgkdta tuuly tin ap-dp skatilo formerly he wns weii , now 

has gradually become strong. 

cAiltpyi chtfhij rtcAdi- kin aeuly bi par bbik bash ne awt, there was bo miich mow 
on the Chilinji Pam that there was no ability that we to eroee It (.. e.. that 

we were unable to cross it). 
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a^ami mat khaber asil to Alma bam «A, if there Iwl been nevrs to me (t.e., if I 
linrl been infornicd), I should have been there. 

«»y 800 ami, there wae a bridge over the river. 

auu datcai jamaat peri asil, the Dev’s wife was a fairy. ^ 

There in a negative verb substantive. nUh or Huih, meaning Ms not.' *are not/ na in 
the following:— 

aamb buJdikH intention of him to go {i.e., he does not inten 

to go). - . 

au^8b-Jo basko maf^ derkat nUh, more than this is not necessary for me {t.e., i do 

not Avant more than this). 

mat l^l it is not known to me (i.e„ I don’t know), 

ya kino tshpo tealk, yd lotto. Period nish, bring either the black horse or the bay. 
There is no matter (which). 

Other tenses of the verb substantive are supplied from the verb frafAu* to become. 

The following are the principal tenses of this verb i— 

Infinitive, boiki, b^k, or (in composition) bok, to become, the act of liecoming, (This 

can be declined like a noun. Its oblique case is bbikb,) 

Apocopated Infinitive, bd-. 

Present Participle (continuous), bbjb, a-becoming, becoming. 

Conjunctive Participle, bA, bS, bei, or bai, having become, Imviug been. 

Future aod Present Sulijunctive, I shall become, I may become, etc. 


3i^a[ruA.i 
ComiDaik Gender^ 

1. bom, ham, bam, 

2. bk, bki, baii' 

3. 5ait, 5atd, bai, bii 


WliUnXU 

Common Gender^ 
bon, baibn^ 
boat, baiit^ 
bien, bein, bateni^ 


Preaent, I become, I am becoming, etc. 


MMcolifefl. 


Gavinoa QtoSn', 

1. bbinus, bamu8 

bamia 

boanaa 

2. bkhiO 

beink 

bdankt 

3. bein, been 

bin 

beinen, bieneii, beenin 


Imperfect, I was becomingi 

etc. 

1 . bamaana 

bamiaia 

bdrtaaia 

2, beiao 

bSiai 

baaakt 

3. beta, beea 

bja 

bkiniak 


Past (<»), I became) etc. 


1. bulua 

hilia 

bilks 

2. Attio. bilo 

bilk 

bim 

3. btil, iiUii, bvlo 

bil, hili 

bilk 


* T&ew fflfo. UMd 6oly ia tt* foMutioa of tbo jobjasctivo or of tbo ftltoro pirfMtJmiv of »«Dlhw jtA. Soo 

s. 
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Past (ft), I became, etc. 


MAHTtiLme. 

Femmine^ 

ComnidTt 0* 

1. bigaa 

bigls 

high 

2. Aiod 

btgi 

biget 

3. hioUf bugo 

big* 

high 


Perfect (a), I have become, etc. 

1. dufimns 

biUnia 

bUhm 

2. brilum 

bilette 

bilendt 

3. huftm 

bilhi 

hil^» 


Perfect (6), I have become, etc. 

1. bigduua, biganus bJgink 

bigb»ia 

2, btffdno, bigttno 

blgen^ 

highlit 

3. big Itn 

btghi 

htg^n 


Pluperfect (a), I had become. 

etc. 

1. buimvs 

bitiaia 

biliais 

2. ftwfMW 

bilhtf 

biUabl 

3. htiltt* 

bills 



Pluperfect (A), I had become, etc. 

1, bigaaua 

blgiaia 

btgeaia 

2. bigaso 

bigia^ 

hlgia^t 

3. bigwa 

bigia 

btgia 


Impel ntive. 

2. hOt become tbou. 1>eoome ye. 

3. hbl or Mt-ht let him or them be. 

It will he o1>serTed that in this verb the Past, Perfect, and Pluperfect tenses 
have each two forms, marked a and b. pespectiTcly, in the jjaradigm. In each pair of 
forms the meaning is the same. 

This verb is used not only with the meaning of * to Itccome,* ‘ to be,' but is also 
rinployed, with the infinitive of another verb, to mean * to be able.’ 

The following are examples of the use of this verb in all its mooninga :— 

Infinitive. 

Chilitiji cj^hliij tichak hln agt/l, be par Wil- hash >i€ aettl, there was so much snow 
on the Chilinji Pass thnt we were unable to become across to cross) it. 

shakar fash bdiki kachi han, bdsdre-Jo baako the sugar is about to 

become finished, more must he got from the bamar. 


I 


gugitI shi^ta. * 

itt» bmi-Jo muc^hd, tH ina-kack ted Itu&sM gindik^f, before you become started 
{Le., before you start) come tf> me to ^et orders, 
dehpo bdikir ros dsfipo zwuego- on the horse becoming ahyia^ (i,e-, on. its 
shying) h** be-il the horse. 

Apocopated Infinitive, 

(MKi khiit bd’flditf up to tbis time beingt i'^'i to now, 

skiio miehto bo-ntn tcoii ichebftr ginen takurei^, by the time the boy hucomeB better 
(lit. until the boy’s becoming better), the barber cornea and enquires (how 
he is). 

OonjanedTe Participle. 

lu aid be baiy^no, having become thus you sit, t.e., you sit thus. 
o gala dUoparulo be sdiyew, he walks having become like a wounded man, i.e., 
as if he were wounded. 

Future and Present Subjunctive. 

lo 9 ht^idk hujbik iam, to-morrow I shall be able to go. 

(t^hrhntt kbw tm thbik he, in the end you will be able to («.e., must) do this 
wort. 

kai kUn bd-aiUt tm «wt ti^A doik hei, by when wiU you be ablo to pay what you 

OW6 ? 

an Haiabdu aishsdati 6oii, now Haiaban wUl become in love with this 

(woman). 

pot rupaie ritief doik bait, H' rkjxii&k zerur dbik bei, it will be (necessoiy) to 
give five rupees to him, (in any case) it will certainly be (.nece^^siuy) to give 

one ruiHM*. 

taf IM iMtii, it will become known to you, f.e., you will understand, 
ract wiaift Jek hoHl to, e baiit whatever my fate will be that will come to pass. 
i,mU buba baii to, tail eum behb dii sik, if my father were (here), he would give 
your dust to the wind (i.*., annihilate you). 

(tkhftna fo mirtjl! eik to, rHi pack rbeb dMe Bd baii sik, if he died, his son 
would l>econie Raja in his place. 

hsh raato reedf kkat db, kgbto ro ioaHatiU chel Jhe bbi, give him the letter 
to-night, so that ho can become departed (i.e., leave) early to-morrow 

morning. 

Gilfbf bi-ga-bk tdi lkbr Hijaibikb-kdr, Jib Child»b‘Jo ashidi tdrtBe ^ Giltei-umr Jas 
bbik bbn, in order to roach G tig it on the twenty-first, we shall have to start 
from Chilas on the 18th. 

dashiomm sente thm b&f tser bein, 1 know your hoots will certainly go to 
pieces. 

atti kursi anb eandUkb^sdatl ga(i the gme, kgiio ani beri baigeparulb having 
put this chair together with tlie box, tie (it), so that the two half-loads may 
be equal. 

ro Yhshtb-je bnjb eik fo, Ytmaeijbk bufb ehuriilr bken eik, if he were to 
leave Yasin, all the people would be glad. 
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In the followinp the auhiimctive meaniog is empbaaized by the addition 

of h 

rd» ma-}o khujeffu fhai haipo gaclf ginoiki ya ne, he asked me (whether) I 
be (willing) to buy your horse or not, 

«n^ dl baiem^h, f^ei baiem’k. maf let nUh, whether I may be there or not is not 

known to me. . , 

shaiyml Mri gaii)' barutbe bien-'a, perhaps there may be duck (lower) down m the 

ravine. 

Present, 

ddabr baib thig<i9 to, tnh oyano irtmw, (when) T have played in the open, I become 
hungry. 

fvt mat pot ritpai thi dbik beino, can you give me five rupees now ? 

bddshA bein jdrJ mur gh the king liecomes pleased at what the old woman 

said. 

dut eS.AacA gyei miilaib oW shak beitt, the milk going on a straight (line) 
becomes full in fills) the mouth of the girl. 

Maiabdo soda# JUs beiu, Haialmn becomes departing (i.e.. sets out) for trading. 
gumdii Inu tiM-kaoh ek mcmak gutn been, proliably there is with me about a maund 
of wheat. 


f«-jo battko f/aiako nei bien, there is none more bald than you. 
laiak nei been fo, bae fat tbiU, if it cannot be found, just give ye it up. 
ean inifbfo net been, the light is not good. 

na ro bujmk been, «« in, neither he can goon leave, nor you. 

her-khbn anu hskpij bula degh lo, kttdo been, whenever they have played polo on 
this pony, it iiccomes lame. 


With h intimating an implied question, and Iience giving a subjuuctivo force, we 
have;— 

mauef’-kachi manek gitn beiu^U, yd btteko bait, bush, whether there may be about 
a maund of wheat, or W'hether there is more, is not knoivn. 

gitmdn (fem.l bin, there i^* a presumption, hence, probably, I suspect (that), I 
imagine (that). So imkdn idn, there is possibility, jiossitjly, 

bddehdb jnmdat dn-dn the kachh’b Mn, the king’s wife, hee-hawing, beenmes a 
mule. 

tabaker paii fibak beenen, maggots became full in the dish, i.e., the dish became 
full of maggots. 

onv bk *fala, kuyir kachdk cheye agdrb nei bienin to, chabio chbri nikhale, ni 
chilli ek ek the db, cut this one apple into si.vty pieces, and as many 
women in the country as are not pregnant, to those women give one each. 


Imperfect. 

ehudaro ehdkaj lamtgo to, shako choe beee, when he Imd hold of the boys’ arm, 
the arm was becoming (t.e., used to become) broken {i.e., the arm of one 
of the hoys broke). 
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Past. 

«»tik kkigaw, haihof ki M cyiito Ulo. you hod just oaten food, why did you 

becsome bun{?ry SO soon ? , 

Mir Sdip tarn sh&k ihUuj bul (or the Mir Sahib vas {ot 

has been) displeased at seiuething which his sffrvant had done. 
ro bal<$ Gilfk-ja bul^ he became started {i.e., he started off) from Gilgit yester- 

day. 

$ori~Ji wMil JtoJt nilo bul, my ear became blue with the cold. 

TO Aodo kttirdn bul, he became much surprised, ^ 

ik sdati bul, one liecame with to the other, t,e., one helped the other. 
uni paim (fem.)/«A Wi, this money became exhausted, 
twrt-yo T^Jbk be mi^hfi /«7*, how was she better than t? 
ris adb thbiker, buti rd^bdte btli, on her saying thi* all became angry. 
hshpich ffal bigee, I became mounted on the horse, i 1 rtjde. 
atte dishe-jo tu /a» high to, man t» mamm, if you became moved {».e.,if you move) 
from this place, I will kill you 

perfect. 

Ttw«/joiw Atm. Miseri Jldtlsha bulm, .Toseph is alive. He has become King 
of Ecypt. 

gittndn bin kskae gala proliably tbe partridge lias been wounded. 

ibu dp-dp shatito hulun. now he has gradually become strong. 

ojwi eatmnii jik-na-jekbk khachl bilht, this carpet (fem.) lias become somewhat 

damaged. 

dernm^bb-el^i iHa~kdr mi$h^o shnka fo/t yA we^, have you yet been able 

to get me a good chogd or not ? 

Pluperfect. 

g\il&-jo ghr-dl mai bdu>ak fat btdas, a thing of mine iiad been lying a short 
distance ahead of (i.c., from my point of view, beyond) tlie house. 

Imperative. 

n,hs hbchumm tu par & 0f¥ok-aJ^ 1 request, ‘do you climb (i.e., I want 
you to climb) up on to the top of that hill over tliere.’ 
tu Jik bo to, mae tu marafn, become prostrate (s.e,, lie down), (and) I will kill 
you. 

oil mi bet, let him not be there I may he not lie there 1 
ghuilaigU, one kachbrik bot, O God, may this (woman) become a mule! 

‘ fakun hot * the, 'A the rid-iear, saying * may she become an ass,’ blow towards 

iicr. 

With reference to the statement made above that bbiki often means ‘ to be able,’ it 
may here be mentioned that the Sbina for ’ not to be able’ is dubbikL Examples of 
tho use of this latter verb will he found under the head of Intransitive Verbs. 

B The Transitive Verb —In Sbina there are two different verbal conjugations,— 
that of the Irsnsitive and that of the Lilrausitive Verb. These dilTer materially in the 
couiugation oi the iiast temes. Except in the Future tenses and in the Imperative, the 
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finite tenses have Hro gentlera each in tlie singular, while in the plural they are all of 
common gender. If, in the singular, the subject of tlie verb is masculine, the masculine 
form of the verb is iiBed, and if it is feminine, the feminine. TThcther tmnsitive or 
intransitive, and whether in a past tense or not, the verb agrees with the subject in 
number and person. There is nothing like the jiassivc construction of the past tenses of 
a transitive verb with whioh we are familiar in India. On the other hand, the subject 
of a transitive verb, in whatever tense the latter may be, is always put into the .4gent 
case, as in mas f/a'dam, I shall strike. This custom, although the form itself is Aryan, 
seems to be borrowed from ibe neighbouring Til>elnn, in w hich the idiom is the same, 
and iu which the Agent case also ends in ». Thus, the Tibetan for * I ’ is na, but ‘ I 
beat you ’ is w«e khyod rdun. The Tibetan verb does not change for uumlier or person, 
but Shins, while adopting this idiom, has at the same time retained its old Aryan 
inflexions, and does so change. 

The Infinitive, in its full form, ends in -oiii, or -6*, as in fhidmk, or 

fkidok. to strike. This is really a verbal noun, meauing 'the act of striking ’ and is 
declinable like anv other noun, its oblique case ending in -oifcc. It is also used as a 
participle of newssity, as in or fhidok, one who has to strike, one who roust 

strike, one who is on the point of striking. An apocopated form of the infinitive is 
obtained by omitting the final as in ahido. This is used in tiie formation of the 
present participle, and also in certain adverbial phrases, such as up to the 

time of striking. 

A Noun of Agency is the same in form as the infinitive, as in s^irfofA** or »)tidoik, 
(one who js prepared) to etrike, hence, a striker. It is really the infinitive employed m 
a special idiom. 

A Present Participle (continnative) Is formed by adding the postposition aji to the 
afiocopated infinitive. Thus, fhidd-*ji or on striking, equivalent to our old- 

fashioned ' a-striking. * 

The Conjunctive Participle, or Past Participle Active, is formed by sul^titutiiig e, 
Cf, or fli* for the -oiki of the infinitive, as in p^idet, or phUhtii, having struck. 

In this form the stress accent is always on the termination. Thus, ^hidi. Root-accented 
verbs (see below) take the termination t uot i. Thus, ban, having taken away. 

Por all Verbs, the conjugational base may oonvcmently be assumed to lie what 
remains of the infinitive after rejecting the final -diki. Thus the conjugational base of 
^htdoiki, to strike, may be taken as fAid* and that of dmki, to give, as d~. 

The tenses of the Transitive verb fall into three groups. The first group is founded 
on the Puture tense, in which the personal terminations are added directly to the base. 
Thus, mm fAid-ate, I shall strike. This tense was originally a present indicative, and, 
as w’C shall see from the examples, is still occasionally employed as such. Prom this 
a Present is formed by adding fragments of the present tense of the wrb sulistantive, as 
in wio« fhidamm, for siAidam-AimH?, I strike. ^Vgain, an Imperfect is similarly formed 
with fragments of the past tense of the verb substantive, as in mkw f^rdowtwur, for 
sAtdam'a^a^, I was striking. 

In the second person pinral of these three tenses, the stress accent usmilly falls on 
the termination, as in you will strike; ffkiddn^i, you strike; you 
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were striking. Some verbs, hon ever, prefer to keep the accent on tiie base, and, in 
such verbs, the termination of this form is lightened. Thus, the verb ftaroiki, to take 
away,forme hdntl, not hai^/fi, you will take away; hdmn^t, not you take 

away; not hardest, you were taking away. These verbs, which may be called 

*]loot-att;ented,* have other peculiarities, which may be summarized here, Tltc 
conjunctive participle ends in f, not t, as in hari, not Aor^, having struck. The second 
person singular of the imperative has no termination, as in Aor, not A«rd, take away 1, 
and the [vist tenses fsee below) are formed with the termination -rp-, not -ty-M as in 
harigo, not har^go, he took away. These forms will be dealt with more fully on subse^ 
queiit paces. 

The secoed group of tenses is founded on an old past participle, now obsolete, 
made by addinir -ego or -eg» ' to the conjugationnl base. Tims, *0hid~ego or *fbid’egtt. 
In the hrst and second persons of the past tense, the personal terminations are simply 
added to this old past participle, as in wms fhidegas, I struck. The third person Is the 
i>articiple alone, without any termination, as in rd$ ^hidego, he struck. To form a 
perfect, fragments of the present tense of the verb substantive are added, os in ma« 
fbidegunntf, for sbidegu-hunua, I have struct. Similarly, with the past tense of the verb 
substantiTC, we get a pluperfect, as'in nwa for E had struck. 

Root-accented verbs (see above) take instead of in these tenses, and we stiall 
see subsequently that some of these also insert f in the tenses of the first group. In these 
tenses the stress accent is always on the first syllable of the termination. TJivis, fbidWg^a, 
fftidigaam. 

The third group consists of Periphrastic tenses, formed with the help of auxiliary 
verbs. Such are:— 

The Future Perfect, formed by conjugating the Conjunctive Participle (or Past 
Participle Active) with the future of bmki, to become, as in wins ^hide baiim, I shall 
have struck. 

The Tense of Obligation, formed by conjugating the infinitive, in its souse of a 
participle of necessity, with the verb substantive, ns in mas ^hid&iki bimus, I have to 
strike, I must strike. This is usually contracted into mas ^hiddk-*unm or ^hiddkunua, 
which may also mean, * I am on the point uf striking.’ 

An element of uncertninty. equivalent to our ' perhaps,' b given by adding Ant, the 
third singular future of bbiki, to any of the tenses of the first two groups, as in mas fhidttm 
fiai, perhaps E shall strike j ^fyidegaa bai, it may be that I struck. In many cases the 
contest will make this practically equivalent to a subjunctive mood. 

All the aV)Ove forms belong to the Indicative Mood. The Future Indicative may 
also be used where we should use the Present Subjunctive, and in such cases, if the 
particle A is added, it gives a definite subjunctive force, as in mas I may 

strike. Other tenses of the English Subjunctive arc indicated by the use of certain 
particles which will be dealt with under the ivead of Indeclinables, together with the 
appropriate tenses of the Indicative. We shall see, under the head of Indeclinahles, 
that this imrticle, A, is also used to give an interrogative force to a sentence, and this is 

> Ih? of tbU ttitmiiiAtlan nr ii mltj tb« 1014; Knnad of %ut, .tb tbe lefreienUticn of ihlt sntail 

c^mplbitlattB in printin^p I mpproiiTsiatalyT tf not teprwi;itd Lhe^oitnd. 
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.. doubt iU origiu.1 pow«. mea u«d to indicate the Eagliah aubjaactiae. it reaUy 

o' *'■0 '■”>>0™“™ 

Thus, strike thou, fhidh or fhidtfh, strike yo, tbo^away*^ Tlie third 

verb* (BM obove) drop tbe final i, as in W. lor kari, take then away. 

,,e,«)aLgn]ar and plaral ends in it. as in fMiol. ^ the con- 

Witb rbese prelbainary renta^. > P«e^ fora, only are 

gi^r^*it'*m.LTte u^watac^ that there is nmol, laxity in .he employmenl of tte 
fowel sounds, which vary nitb different speaken or with the stress accent. It m 
,1*0 be noted that, with some speakers, there is a tendency for the p of 

.f the tenses of ie second gronp to degenerate into and 

or absorbed. Thus, such a speaker mil say dyaa for dep«, he gave, and 

ditfama for degunm, I have given':— 

Infinitive. ,4fd0i«. f4«ld<*, - fMd*. to strike, the ad of striking ; 

of necessity) one who most strike, one who is on the pomtof Btnljn„. 
Sing. dat. ikidmm. to strike (infinitive of purpose, etc.), loc. 
on stTiting. 

Apocopated laduitive, sftido-- ,, , « 

Noun of Agency, ^idoiki. tUddii, one who (a prepared) to strike, hence, a 

striker. 

Present I'artioiple, f^idoji, a-strikiug, striking, , . ,, t -j •• i, - » 

Conjunctive Participle or Past Participle AcUve, fhtd^, ftud^h or f^tdatt, hakiug 

struck (but Aan, having taken away). 

Puture and Present Subjunctive, I shall strike, T may strike. I strike, etc. 

Pl.TIBlE.. 

SxnattLiR^ 

1. fhidam, f ^id am 

2 . 

fl^idai, fhidoii, 


O 

V/n 


Plvbal. 

Ciiinnion Gander. 

(but JWj^aO 
fAid^t fihidein 


Present, 1 strike, I am striking, 

SiJiOtrtMA&k 

MiwuliiKi. Femmine. 

1 . ^hidamw, fhidiimuit f^idamia 

2 . f^ideino, f^idiao fhidnni, foment 

3 . ^hfdaan, {t^idSn fhidin 


etc. 


fhidiise 
fl^idis, jiiftidJs/t 


Imperfect, I was striking, etc. 

1. fAidiniiaia 

2 . 

3. 

Past, I struck, etc. 

1. (but fhtd^ffis 

2 . tkidiffi f^idiiffi 

3. fl^id^ffUt -ffo f^idiff* 


PLt'BAX. 

CooiinDli Gtttder. 

f^iddnig 

(hut Adraml) 
fi^idHfiaHt a^ide^ne»t 
ff^idenan 

fAiddneaeg 
fAid^dait (but 
fhida*ttegi, fAidainia 

fAidiffit 





SlireciiiuLiu 

1. -ganns 

2 . ^f^idetjitnOi ’g^tto 

3. fhideguit 


alLGltl 
Perfect, 1 have fltruolc, etc. 
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ffyuiigiiiis 

^hitlegiiii 

^llfidegiu 


Pluperfect, I had struck, etc. 

1. '?«»*» fhidegaaa 

2. fhid^gcao, -guso 9 lstdegi 8 ^t 

3 . 9l^idegm f^idegis, pkidegiah 

Puture Perfect, I sliall have .struck, etc, 

1. baii*n 

2. fhuU baii 

3. fhide bai&> bait 


Fivsal. 

Ctfod^r. 

^^klegbnia 

pfyidegbn^t 

^hidegen 


§Jiideghai^ 

fhidegbs 


PLUIUU 
CQn[iiiM>ti ^endflj. 

9 ^ide haion 
^tiidS bai&t 
gfyide batea 


Tense of OLligatiou. I have to strike, 1 must strike, etc. 


Sisrav&jkB. 

1. -o«rw 

2 . 

3. ^IfidiktM 


F«mmiDC. 

fliidokanU 

flxidokanS 

^hiddkin 


PlLlIbAl. 

fftidbkanbt 

^kidd&anbt 

g^vibkani 


Imperative, strike thou, oto. 

Si^ouL^ 

Camui'QQ Gtiidirr- 

2. fhide (but har, take thou away) 

3. gfsidbt 

The following are examples of the use of the above forms 


Plttbjll. 

* 


CouituDD 

fhiditj 9^itPht 9^idgh 
fhidoL 


^»iktm- 7 ^»hw,,<mliiaan> A«». to eat ia easy, to give (i.e.. to pay for it) is 

difficult. -n , -M 

imodb doiki dub^o to, fithram. if he cannot give the a^wer, I kill (hinO. 
rb8 ma-jo kh»jegti that ashpo gdcfy gtmiki bom-U ga «#, he asked me w e er 

shall be able to buy your horse or not. 

^n« m&f poju^o di-e khoik '«», this meat is to bo eaten without salt. 
gicho than tiki khbiki mat haram haa, to eat y^mr brcivd gratuitously 

without making any return) is unlawful for me, j u ► * 

a»ti ttis J^k thbiki ihaU hir han, what is your Intention to do about tins 

matter ? 

faicAi-piiii jatvr churilt IMikl, to cut the hair with scissors. ^ ^ 

-roi.. 1, vAUV T. 
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atiu torn f na tMik Uy as a rule you must do this, 
onw heri ddk-lchatiakt vidik bttsh do. haying taken away this letter also, 

you should x>ut it in the post-office* 

We have seen that boiki is used to mean ‘ to he able/ ' 3vot to be aide * is indicated 
by the verb duftoikiy Tlius 

anit kbf arf^ pito him mas twiMk ditbimm, this coat is so tight I cannot put it 
on* 

Sher A/zal bitla doik dubeen, Sher Afssal cannot play polo. 

ipoi'i (dlo hdtt ntiis pibik dubumtiSf this water ie so hot I cannot drink 

it. 

Tbe infinitive is decUneil, as in 

Ib^htaibkbf &e/a chakbik^fb tu todno nei teanot are you coming to watch the polo 
to-morrow T 

fl kbkn was dbikdi chak astilusus, at that time 1 was ready to give, 
to mn-kach wd Jnikani pinbtkkf, come to me to get orders. 
dbikk-Jii ohJiaku-jiifiiin, three days after giving. 
was mibikb-Jo ^«cAo, without I saying, ».e., without my instructions. 
ro icaibikir butb Jak isak Mlhili, on his coming all stood up* 

loiie ^Jdl ihblk&-kdT shvddrb derkdl ban, three Ijoys arc required to throw up 
(f,e*. to field) the ballw (at tenuis). 

Apocopated Infinitive. 

kb khkn lus fik kho-si-A mbs bskpa Idmuiu, while you ore eating bread, I will hold 
the horse. 

tm raib-si^i »?iik ne parii(/jf»tw ro uchvtOt until you told (me), I haven't (f.e.,, 
hadn’t) heard tliat he ran (f.«,, had run) away. 

ank dishkr ftaii mas io tho-sinkft stay in this place till I call* 

UouD of Agency. 

i hfikiikr turn dbik malueus, at that time I was on the point of giving (or ‘ prepared 
to give ’). 

dbik ro i/ivtfH, the giver ().«., the debtor) has died* 

Present Participle, 

ti^kir chakojb Sshi birks, a-looking down the bole, it (the hor.sej was shed¬ 
ding tears. 

tu inoffh to, mv dSa raibjk tom jatnbaia-wdr tkk, when you go from here, 
repeating this iirayer (ie., spell) blow towards your wife. 
rdfiti rwryo rbjk ^?ye»,!he sits weeping night and day. 

Coojimctive Participle or Fast Participle ActiTe. 

ICO Yiisufy c^akfi mat hdtij Jak eik, O Tfisuf, having looked take pity on my 
state. 

tftpersini’ffini J^rk de, having delivered a blow with an axe down on 

the old woman’s hend. 


5 -S 
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tj/i (4^ >»«! «•»* «' **»' ‘ ^ ““ 

not oatiTig my daily fcodj sbt! says * I GoA s. 

Jibr^dil tom chnnd^-jo mishfe mifldb d}hm nikkaU btutcrin, «^briel 

Uiiving token lino clothes of Toriou^ kinds out of his iiockot, clotlies Yuaut. 

Khndd-gtt Jimulich tamjn>ndot hatcdl^ thi nikhdon, coiisigiiing hla wife to (the 
care of) Bod and the Prophet, he goes ofl. 
pon fat Ika alicm ah to, hiving left the rwl. do not go across country. 
maa hai tM, nyt, ro Jap tamigtu. I. having done running having run), 
haying gone, seized hiiu without warning. 
iM tom hlir aial m ‘lataaMf the,’fi Ita i-iai-aar, to Jet j>a»higtito,pMi. 

then, having nade a prayer in your heart, having said ‘ nay she hoeom® 
an as.smake a put! towards hers Then you see ''^hat you will seen 
Tho use of ihi, as here, to mean ‘having said,’ or ‘ saying’ is very 
common« So:— 

mag tni regas»^. ‘ (t/tJ* ^falaik ttm dn chiik^ * thS, I said to you, saying ‘ do 
not plant- the npple^ti^e hero,’ I told you not to plant, etc. 

Saiabdtise Nanidr^ga Jauidr be sdati ghd, eddd} ps bHn, Haiaban, having taken 
both Kaniir and Janiar with him, set out for trading, 
aigo wandjkkH h^ri having taken this girl, give (her in marriage) 

to sucli ti man* 

rhb hatij lamh having token her by the hand. ^ 

alcana tw ekardfo paeM oei hmigw^ 

be has not caught him, he is very much of an oss. 
dmn hilMo-kach wale fat mnen. hiiving brought the hee of ‘ tspandur ’ to tho 
bridegroom, they jiut it down, 

bddsJtde c^akSv, faktre^tedr chakei »uge», the king looks. Having looked towards 
(i.e., at) the fat^ir, he recognizes (him). 


Future and Present Subjunctive. 

jek tug bicUno to tuns tuj dam, I will give you what you want. 
mas ddm-h uei dam-Uy thai J^k kom '««, what business is it of yours whether [ 

give or not? 

WHW dam bai, perhaps I bUsU give. 

mrt» barho mdrigunOf tin nuts ta kge the hafam, you have just killed my husban , 
how am I now to marry you ? 

‘kham* thiy hat atigOt saying ’I will eat,' he put out hts hand (to the dish), 
mus tii innram, I will kill you, 

mag kgi the khacho kom thaw, why should I do an evil tiling ? 

WMta kll mardik laldgh tham, T shall make an attempt to kill an ibex, 
aatfse gdati mag chdHttm, I will sond it with this person. 

tnfljf cliakitnt kgi the mat mzik a^i khge ‘ Shudaii khamig’ ttun, 1 shall see why, 
' not eating my daily food, she eoys ' 1 eat GckI Sa 

mag akdt gimun (or Auraj/j}, I will take it myself, 
mag tn jiik-gini fhidam, I will heat you with a stick. 


a oi 
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tkaM to i Msir toioMo lihm,. he find* tl..t in Ih.t wnnt., they nere holding 

Sports. , 

jSiaii fw-d /titfiald to, bddthdi puc^ai torn fforif ye out stiimpB of vrood* 

(and) the prince will split them up for his wedding* 
cJ^haii to datoai jaindat fert aail, he sees (that) the dev’s wile is a fairy* 
Ehttdda ako daahtaii ri koa hdrania, God best knows who used to take them away. 
alchona Jik bdy>aJc der&dl hmt to, tu^Jo Uchii. if he want^ anything, he will 
ask you for it. 

rds iom di zerur dSi, he will certainly give his daughter, 

(hai diaher kos kom ihei, who will do the work in your place ? 
l^fifaikk^t char hftah& loif^ dm, we shall strike balls (i.e-, play tennis) to-morrow 

at four o'clock. 

perda gandn, iaifahi tkaiJamMt iaii tom chago that, we shall fix up a curtain, 
and your wife will sit behind it and tell (lit. let her tell) her story, 

Jfcais^ bii't to, bddaha giiidtk, on whosesoever head it (the hawk) may 

alight, him we shall take as king, 
ddd‘t hbrdn, you also we shall take to the desert. 
ampaiaa faah Ml to, ndi jkk thm, when this money is exhausted, then what shall 

we-do? 

Ehvdaik-wuri buyU thdn, we shall make a petition to God. 

ya miichho ydfatu resH d^^ahmonU ro wJor«», sooner or later his enemies will kill 
him. 

hH Hno-ed’tl hirga thin, they will do fighting (i.c., will fight) with them ^in. 
ddik-ro~ge pinbik-ro-gi baiya mikdvmk thei-i, ako^tajd sMch theon, bring tlie 
Debtor and the Creditor face to face, and they may make settlement 
let them settle the matter) hetween themselves. 

Present 

daaktamm seriir than buf bein, ^ know your boots wiU necessarily go to 
pieces, 

dB the to, ^N(?s khamua, you prepare parched wheat, I eat will cat) it. 

(inti hahpo tnoa bilkid khuah ni thattiva, I do not like this horse at all, 

tfffW koto aKibiki-kdr maa maah thmntta, I am practising in order to learn this 

work. 

ntfls that di tom puebei bichvmva, 1 want your daughter (as a wife) for my son, 
maa am net bichimna, amet, kyi-lo tnidn niah, mot gimimva, I don’t want this 
one, but, because there is no other, I take it. 
ochak tuthn hau, maa tabtik raioiki nii pdahimtia, it is so dark that I do not see 
to read. 

tnaa chakvtit kyi the viai mik nit hliyi, * JChudati khawia thin, 1 shall see why, 
not eating my daily food, she says * I (fern.) cat God’s/ 
jik bechino to, bksk, ask for whatever you want. 

Jiki Mon* khujino, what are yon asking the name of? 
fas (tVipa thiino, do you speak Sbinft ? 

iti-kdr ako tanpuah thiino, for that reason you make yourself grieved (i.e., you 
are worried). 


eiL&m 
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ko iishpo biehino to, hor, take whatever horse you v-ant, ^ 

onmS haUr jik raano, what do you say in regard to this ? ^ 

raan, ^ mtit vtifhio thieni,' * not at ali. says me 

king,' you servo me esoelleutly.' 
suQom d^kir qhakeen, be looks down through the smoke-hole. 
hadsUs ^k dizmr tmn Mir WaztJ-at hxtkam dien, one day the king gives orders 

to his Chief Viziers. . . 

onus tom hjuo-gloi Urn be works with his heart 

ha<hUo chakin, fokir&^r qh<^kei, suyea, the king looks, having looked town 
the fakir he recognizes him. 

hnjbikir ani buidt don, on their going away, he gives gram to them all. 
komon tom brog-dofor ganin, he ties the noose round bis waist. 
aJtuo mi?ltto bo-^k, waii Ukabar ginin lakursk, by the time the boy is better, 
the barber, baring come, takes nows {i£., inquires how be is). 

0 mmkdz rdon, ^mdKandaai; then, the man says, ‘I am a Canaauite, says le. 
qhm dnjdiket dnbus sabun bichin, the Dhobi wants soap to wash the clothes with, 
rtfcknnfl roi dde rdon to, khatte rdOrH, if he says so he lies. 

thoigbt kos kurdn rd» to, tishrj nikhcii rot, whoever recites the Quran in your 
house, let him come up on the roof and recite it. 
fiki dhga pUgfiisd’n /hkirit cfydnin, she sends food with (i.tf., by tlie hands of) 
(her) daughter and son to the fakir. 

«* 0 -»d™'y 4 yA *»• giVM to tho barber 

from herself either a ring or a rupee. 

Xu8uf,chnki,moihdtiJ Jdk thin, she says, ‘O Joseph, having 

looked, take pity on my state/ says she. 

KhdtM .wan, ‘fu^Jo ndz r/^tokl^d/ tu-jo * md Zara ^at^ 

Bays, ‘ am I balder than you ? am I blinder than you ? (Here Zura Mat 

is a woman.) . 

am idri, kiri wnidkir, ddni-J^ rfanayi fsate, Y^snf^t 

iirothers, on coming down, having brought fine flowers of many m s 
tiieiD from the country, give them to Joseph. 
irodtak ni bdi shocki tkienen, round about they make the twelve figure. 
ikainUt tboy tie one 1^ (el the old ivo™n) to e poplar iM. 

diibon *»Mio *"0* mati/at (Meeo. they bring the fire ot -ispandur to the 
bridegroomj and put it down, 

jSn ddnii siirij rienen, they put the ' znrl» pomegranates in the sun, 
usJtiiMis fom tom guii-jo tiki o tmtahdt taoHnen, the relations, each from bis own 
house, bring food for that man. 

In the above, note liow in the verb f^idiki, to say, the letter d as tlie first vowel of 
the termination, as iu ™o»o, tliou sayest. rdnn or riin. Iio says, rdani or she says, 
is drawliiK^ly lengthened to da. This is not uncommon. In such cases, the flj may be 
part of the termination, thus, rd^an, rS-ani, and so on. Similarly, from khoikt, 

to cat, we have t— 

gati be kknanen, they eat together. 
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If the foot contains a short vowel, and the stress accent falls upon it, the vowel is 
liable to be lengthened. Thus, from gwnoiki, to fix, we liavo, above, glftieneni they tie 
or fix. 

Impeifect- 

akhflNri bitla tnuchho diea to^ iii% kyiti di&nt if he used formerly to play polo, why 
does he not play now? 

mat ffumd» bin, (■os her chhak tdai ha^irit ik rupai diis bai, it Ls my belief, he was 
probably giviug he may have been giving) a rupee a day to his ccok. 
kba iiki diyi to, nSi khda, if any (woman) gave him food, in bis anxiety he 

was not eating (it). 

nichana rda rdsd/ £aiem thbaa to, mat kyin bhyit thigo, if the Governor was doing 
oppression to him, why did tie not make petition to me P 
ana chaga fhbikir, rbai jdria ddrich kbn deems, while he was saying this, his 
brothers were giving oar at the door. 
d tamdaha th^enis, in that country they were holding festival. 

faUi macl^hb kai thhenia, they were running backwards and forwards. 

Fast, 

oil paahigaH, I saw it mysi'lf. 

bald maspinegaa b^'jo antt mhpo miahto htm, tliis horse ia better tlian the one I 
rode yeaterda}'. 

maa resdf regaatm riaef hukafn dii sikjdk kom thbkan, I bild him you would give 
him orders what tn do. 

mat ri thi tnttnujichdr pachdr I made (i-e„ brought) the two men face to 

face, 

tnaajuk biravhich Irak thegoa, I made out (i.e., I cut) tlie wood crossways. 
gwndn bin vtaa anu baraldf mitobho t-om ma^uri degaa bai, 1 funcy that perhaps I 
gave this coolie his wages before. 

na^d deyd to, a bom ndi ted, aubbin wh, if you. dance don’t move frim left to right, 
but from right to h'ft. 
lua kid add regd, why did you sjieak thus ? 

riad-jo kkojen thd kid ana kbm ttia net ikegh, ask him, ' why did not you do this 
deed?* 

‘ kham * Ihd bat hfego, saying ‘ I will * lie put out his liand. 

)'ba Pta~jo khajfgu, he en(}uired from me. 

rda mat rdgn, be said to me. 

mno-majd dkad rego. one among them said. 

shdk mbrd-kdrtd mb rafego, mat Idi niah, I do not know for what reason lie 
stopficd me. 

anna amt kom dst^fyo thigu, he did this deed by aocideut. 

rds anu kbtn tom i^idr-gS thego, he did this on his own initiative. 

chei^ iiki add khegi oyani paruli, the woman are as if she were hungry. 

Note kba iiki dxgi to, nei khaa (imperfect), if any (woman) gave him food, in 

his anxiety he did not eat it. Here, accord lag to the paradigm, we should expect degl, 
ako-majd gaah theigda, we quarrelled among ourselves. 
tcaligdt to, «a<ir$a, when ye liave brought him, we shall put him lo death. 


011iGITl Sip^A. 




herkhen hnh^i} hula digi. whenever they played polo on this horse. 

Hs ako-mttja ger thiige, they quarrelled among themsolYes. 

pbni-maja ««m7, nko^ajA aula thSigk, having gone (some way) on the road, t , 
came to tcxjns among themselves. 


Perfect. 

tom tmnak rHH deg^mm, I Imve given him my i^e.^ 

Ulh, Ktaa M ghek reganm, what did I tell you yesterday r 

lie Mying - I vriu utrikB.- you «ruok M.. j«a aliuok >«■» 

intentionally). . , , f ^ 

l«e o »ipif do **»( ropM* S"en two hundred rupees for that 


horse. 

ma$ karho tkn mhregtuto, yon have jnst now killed my hnshand. 

dertm fuaii ufh vytf nei degm, he has not yet given me what he owes me. 

O tnaftujo ber-ndhak i«ifryu»,he has unjustifiahly killed that man. 

08 o kdm itkd^l^a thegim, he baa done that deed of himself. 

ro 8 ma- 8 d-(i hsh 4 ak bdiki kdf tkegnn, he has made promise to meet me to-day 


Pluprefect. ^ y .. ,• r 

* daur the, degmm, saying ^ I wUl strike/ I had not sfefuek him (».e., I 

had n«it struck him intentionally). 

& khhnki- flwii »bak bttl ' risif mfi« taasurl degmtta bai* at that time my doubt 
occumd (that) perhaps I had not given to him the hire. 


tn( regasua, I had said to yon. 

mns dde thegaeita, at first ! hod done thus. ^ ^ , , , . . , ^ 

l^ana rdg k kki gindik biehtgm, par gimik bait atk, if he had wanted to take 

the land, he could hnve taken bought) it last year- 

Idhb hahpk ckom^ eabdb buf^ khegia, the (she.)fox h»d eaten oil the leather work 
of the horse (f,e., the saddlery). 


Future Perfect. 

f»as de baUfU, I shall have given. - . 

nih nifaibiki-jo mHcbbb zaruf 3Im8htg berdlut magurt de bate, 
Munsbi will certainly have given pay to the coolies. 


before I arrive the 


Tense of Obligation. 

fnaa bardlii maziiri dokunua, I have to give the coolie (his) pay. 

degarei gdcb doiki hatta (or dokano), gd rba doiki haa (or dokun), you musl. 
give the price of the sheep, or he must give. 

m mo/doAwi, be has to giveto me. 

iy pttahigi to, ria-ga Jadu thoik^ '*» (or tbokin), when she saw (».«., sees) you, she 
too will do magic, 

<ii*7s waf doiki hand (or ddkatii), they have to give to me. 

The third person singular of this tense may also he lised impersonally, as in 

0 maniijo iolh tcato. kk rApai kaH dokun, it is necessary to .give a rupee to the 
man who came yestenlay. 

dakpk adrpe gonokun, it is ncceasary to shoe the horse. 
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hihpi kuri Jtgi bU&Ht kurb kerpa tkdkun, tUe liom’e hoofs have become long, it 
is necessary to cut them. 

m bujfH nH fhdkunt it ia not proper to make a petition now. 
anu kom thokm, it ia necessary to do this work somehow, i.e„ this must 

1>0 done somehow, 

rdg^s tus resit hukom dH sik jek iwiif I told hliu you would 

give him orders to) what is to he done. 
ankeich kdlo vUkun, it is accessary to put a patch on this (garment), 

ImpexatiTe. 

c^aki, mat bnlij jAk hlA, having looked, take pity on ray state, 
mkchA kir chakA^ look under the table. 

amt ’faMd tii» An nb fihak^, do not plant this apple-tree here, 
kagasf aji chkm^K put the papers down on the table. 

•natA zhik tiki db, give me some bread. 
acMJt bAdo tiei kam^, do not spend so much. 

butb batob anu eanduki-jo nikhali, take everything out of this hoi, ^ 
iom Bhadiro-mjtte^jo d& huahidr manuji anu komkh put two intelligent men 
from among your servants on this job. 
jap iami fhidA. strike (him) without warning. 

anu chAlAv amuA m the, make this lamp (lit, in this lamp) full (with) kero- 
sine. 

(tis gpe tcaii wal^, do you, haring gone, bring wateiv i.e., go and bring water. 

The following arc examples of verbs that omit the final i in the second person 
singular imperaiive (see p. 352):— 

jik bich&no to, bieb, ask for whatever you want. 

(t»w kaguz Sdipb kach send this letter to the Sahib. 
aehak gin, kachak atedjin to, take as much as may Imj necessary. 
ko Aahpo bicUno to, bar, take whichever horse you want. 

The following are examples of the second person plural:— 

and rupaU kd» akO'tuajA bagA (or /Mfijurd), divide these rupees among yourselves. 
Acriti'idw ra wafo to, r^aef fiki die, whenever he comes, give ye him food, 
fttJtttii tori nikhala, get ye out stumpa of wood, 

SJian Saipif rit fita-kach wait, tell yc the Hidn Sabih to come to me. 
mm httkmti-Jo guckofat ni thih, do not ja let him go without my orders. 
aitttsi rfyoiitdf ahon ihiA, take ye care for its falling, i.e., that it does not fall, 
mm ahadSri ihgh to, tsnt badi talab dam, serve ye me, (and) 1 nill give you much 
pay. 

o bddehdi puck walgh (or walU) to, niArdn, bring yc that king’s son, and we shall 
kill him. 

The following are examples of the third person : — 

(Aoii gof koa knrdn ra/* to, tiahij' nikhaii rdt, wlioever {it may be that) recites the 
Quran in your house, lot lum come up on to the roof nnd recite (it). 

ELtidaa nii thof o dl nii bdt, God grant he may not be there (lit, let God not do, 
let him not he iliere). 




OELOlTi SHIJiA. 

« p,rd«gmi,, taii, (0* chapa <»St, stall Bx up a eurtaiu, 

aud your wife will ail behind it, an(l(Uiere) let her tell (tai) story. 

We hare SMU above (p. 351) that the P«.t. Perteet. and Pluperfect toe. are formed 
(K,m an oteolete peat participle ending in -ego or -igu. w that we grt the 
to I etrueki I tavc struck; and MW-rp««s. I had s^ck. Bo^- 

e^nted verba (see p »ll. euoh as e*M»d»i, to cut, prefer, however, to subshtute . 
the d of the termination, so that we get forms such as oMlo-igot, I cut, and so on. The 
following are tlie forms of these three tenses : 



Past, I cut, etc. 



SisatriAm. 

Faeoidiaitw 

Plob*.*-. 

Cgiiuiuiii GctMl*r. 

1. c^Atltfjraa 

2 , 

3. ckhinyiigo 

ehhinigk 

chhinigi 

Ckhhltgbs 

ohhinigkt 

ehhinigk 


Perfect, I have cut, etc. 


1. chhinignttus 

2 . chhinignuo 

3. cAAdiil^aa 

chhinigiHia 

ehhiinigini 

chhinigin 

chMnigknks 
ch hinigiait 
chhinigin 


Similarly, the Pluperfect is ciMntffams, I ha^ cut, and so on. 

Some verbs, as will he seen from tlie following examples take either e or » at option. 
ThuB(p, 358). we have diffo*, as well as deffaa, iAigatp as well as iAegaa, and so on. 
sAdm bdttlnif loitg digas, I played tennis till evening. 

Mws £ima ginigaa, I went surety for him. 
mas ro jap lamlgasp I seired him without warning. 

mns ko Ian h^k^r nei pashigas, I saw no one pass by. , , ^ 

tas thegh it ohoUj rnas-ga thigm, I did it in the same way that you did (it). Here 
we have the same verb with hoth e and I in the eame sentence. 

Icmhi tits itocr^ hanlgh to, fas bon, as soon as you (have) put on (your) hoots, we 

shall start. ,. , , , 

kmind-jo im ro pashigh, badojero baltm, since you saw him he has become very 

old. 

' kbnt mtshtnk ihi nSi tkigh to, tut talab Jia&ki nii lham, so long as you 

did (».e-, do) nut work properly, I will not increase your wages. W ith thigh, 
compare tbegh, a few lines above. 

shuddro sbdkaj lamigo, he laid hold of the boys’ atm the arm of each boy). 
kaikhin ros m& tcaioker pashigo.. t^ak nthilo. when he saw me coming be got up. 
alcana roa auu kdnt aei Ihigii to, jil-fc^ndr ckbiotd, if he does (lit. did) it again 
(nsi). put ye him in prison. 

kbs fiki dlgi to, /iV4 nki khds (imperfect), if any (woman) gave him food, in 
his anxiety he tlid not cat it. 

tu pashlgi to, raa-gajddu thbik' ’in. when she sees flit, saw) yoiu she ali-o will do 
maaic. 

3 » 

VOldi PAltT 1 
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e cheiit 9 h 0 the woman agreed (to become your wife). 

t &08 gme-gucUl Ymwjei onv klmchom^ kyi mgki, why did you (plural) saw 
this evil of Joseph without justificatioa ? 
rd ako-sd*ti heyJgi, they took her with them, 

♦hoa H- maavjuk dik'khana^t ckav^gitntia, I have sent a man to the post-office. 
ikhhd'Jo ffM kitm bosl^t »»<»« ^ h« pifahmmm, from that time till now 1 have 

not seen him, 

tii 9 (om kate-jo bom amd futhar damijdr ikiffbno, you have given us as much 
trouble as you ])o«sibly could. 

tbdii di kai-dj)kr herlgim, maf pm pf^sheri, in whatever direction the demon 
liflg carried oif your daughter) show me the w’ay. 
ajchfim rod chei-ufo paalti Mi lamigitn to, bbdo pkim hati, if, having seen the thief. 

he has not caught (him), he is a great ass. 
mheu ro gbun, khe» bbain fihal nii likhigun, fiinoe be went away, he has 

not written a letter to me, 

ri»o-w<v« Zid hiti, kitobal m okb-«tajd cMH thigin, there is enmity lictweeu 

them, because they have committed some theft among each other. 

mit9 riibt ho thigmus to, ro M'O via-kach itai Hk, if I had sent for him, he 
uould have come at once. 

ma» ‘ hoi ’ mgosii 9 , I had said (i,e., I !?aid some time ago) * wait'. 
oniii-Jo-gk khachakH mh digaso to, tret mai ghukur a»il. hadst thou given to me an 
even worse (man) than this, I should still (/i^) have been grateful (lit, there 
would still have been my thanks). 
thi (iki kMgit$o, you bad just eaten food, 

yer tos iv poakigttio, fkn bodojsro hulun, since you saw him (somie time ago), he 
has grown very old. 

' The ^conjugation. ... 

In the above examples■ w'e have been dealing with certain roob-atreented transitive 

verbs that take an i in the tenses formed from the old past participle. There is another 
group of verbs which always take the letter i throughout all tenses. This group I call 
' the r-conjttsation.' Colonel Lorimer mentions the following verbs as belonging to 
this conjugation:— 

cAftiroifct or chhimki, to place, put down, keep {cf. Hindostau! rakhna). 
oslbiki, to dll into. 
kaloiki, to abuse, to count. 

to foster (give milk to) a child. 
hal iidoiki, to assemble a plough, to make it ready for use. 

The following is a conjugation of the leading forms of clihivaikii — 

Present Participle, chhividj^^ a*placing, placing. 

Conjunctive Participle or Past Participle Active, chbivt, having placed. 

Future and Present Snhjuactive, I shall place, I may place, etc. 


Singnlir. 

1. 

2 . chhivih 

3. chhivi 


Planl. 

ckhipiun 
chkiviii 
chhiv't^n * 


GlliQlTl SHINA. 
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1. 


2 . 


3. 


Mwenlice. 


Present, I place, I am placing, etc. 




Common Gander. 


chhivihio 

chkielin 


ehhiviiffnis 

chhhieni 

chhfvln 


cJthivitinis 

chkithinil 

chhivl^n^n 


Similarly, the Imperfect is cAAipJiww#, 1 was placing, etc. 

Past, chhivlgas, I placed, etc-, like chhtnjgns, above. 

Perfect, chhivigitauf, I have plaoeil, like chhinifffimis, above. 

Pluperfect, ehhivlgnsus, I had placed, like chkiitigatas, above. 

Imperative, cftA*o7, place thou j chhivlh, place ye; chhieiol, let him or them place. 

I have noted the foUowinff examples of the use of verbs of this conjugaticm : 

mas ro ako-kach shaderlr chhielum, I shall keej) him near myself in service, t.c., 
1 ehall take him as a servant. 

di‘'ga shikdT'd-Jo tawchhi shdl hai chhi^liuii ^re shall place the girl and the 
hoy a hundred cubits in front of the tower. 
iom mughhd chhimin, he puts (it) down in front of himself. 

&s^aji shito cUii^tient they place the boy on the top of it. 

roff Chttri the hfiti go’ akd^kach chhivgugo, he kept the stolen cow flit, taken cow 
having done theft) in his possoasioii, 
anti d^gor kyi the uuigU^t how bod you (fem.) reared the goat ? 
m^ki kirchkivh put (it) under the table. 

ros antt kdm nil thigu fo, Jel'lchattd}' chkivih, if he does this thing again 
put ye fhim) in prison. 


C- The Intranaitive Verb.— The conjugation of the Intransitive Verb differs 
■from that of the Transitive Verb only in the tenses formed from the past |^rticiple. In 
the transitive verb these are based on an obsolete past participle ending in -ego or -J^o, 
which is added to the conjugatioual base obtained by rejecting the termination -diki of 
the infinitive. Thus, from ^fyid-diki, we get the old past participle *f^id-ego. 


IntranBitive verbs fall into two group?,—original and derivative. An example of 
ATT original intransitive verb is buj-dikit to go, of which the coajugatioiial Ijase is ftiy-. 
ilore often au intransitive verb is derivative, i.e., is derived from some transitive verb by 
the addition of the suffix -ip or -ij- to the transitive conjiigational base. Thus, from the 
transitive verb fer-oiki, to turn {somethiog) round, wc have the derivative intransitive 
yetb/erij-biki or Jerij-diki, to turn round, return. We shall see suhsequently that this 
suffix -Jy- or-iy-is also regularly used to form passive forms, and, in fact^ it is some* 
times difficult to say whether we are to look upon a given verb as merely intransitive 
or as passive. In case of intransitive verbs, variants of the suffix -if- or -»/• are 
oj ,oy-, -«y'» and -dch- or -<tch-, but these are of comparatively rate occurrence, j^nd do 
not seem to be used to form passive verbs. Examples are bilajotki or biiajbiki, to 
melt *, parttbikh to hear; and uchdcl^iki or uchachbiki, to arrive. 

Original transitive verbs form the pa.st participle by adding sometimes -to and 

sometim^ -lo to the conjugatioual base; but in making this addition there are many 

3 p a 
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IrregnUritie*. EBpeciiiUy, ^heii the oonjugatoel “ to*!.”*' 

=;Kr.T^ - -— 

arwell « -do. Tha., from ftrljUki, to turn «,UBd, w. hare/«•,*., and tro» 

1 I '4-j n_ hUitfi The ffiw Tflibs with the suffix -itcft** cliBDgD 
bkijiiki, to move, we have htUdo or mao. IDe lew voros >iiui 

the eh to -to, D» ia uchdio ucl^achdiki, 

To illaatiato the above iimark., I here give apeeimeaa of the fomaboa of the paa 

narticiplea of variona intraaaitiTe verba; 

1. Original Intianaitive Verba, with Peat Partieiplea in -to or 

^ . Pij(t Pjttticipl#. 

i-.v- mitio or muchido. 

nwchQikx, to escape. 

to ran away. “f*’*- 

iijUti. to fa!L , 

mthaiMH, to come oat. aiHafo. 

to come. 

2. Crigiral Intranaitive Verba, with Psat Participle* in -to. 

MH. to come. 

, bttlo or otgo. 

JotH, to become. * , 

dHOrfiN, to be imable. 

jwKtobeborn. 

poiki, to make an appeamace. P'do. 

rooikh I 7 V 7 

3. Origiral Intranaitive Vorba. with Fast Participles in -(0 (-vio) or -to. 

ittorfA-i, to rise. ttthido or uthilo. 

choiki, to be delivered (of a chBd). chad) or chdk (feiiiini»e)- 

ni/aiiiki, to arrive. o'" 

dttnhmki^ to 


OuS ^Wk wn art 






4. I>erivative Intransitive Verbs, 
ttcho/chdiki or itcl^chdiki, to arrive. 
cftj/ffjotJt*, to be cut (of itselfl. 
la^fjoiki, to pa-'s along, die. 
parvjdiki or parujoikh to hear. 
iihttmijoiki, to be tired, 
mantfidjoilit to be skilled in. 

6. The following are altogeiber irregular:— 
Jciofit i or bBiki, to sit, remain. 
(imishoiki, to forget. 
mjdlki, to go. 

tnirjoiki or mirtjdikit to die. 
pachdiki or pajotki, to ripen. 


ur/bato or u€J}dte. 
chido. 

IttMdo. 

porndo or parudo, 
shiimilo. 

manupldo or mamtfnlo, 

baito OT bifo. 
dmvio or dif^tshilo. 
ghtt or gavu. 
mio. 

pako or pajido. 


* Nut« Ui«t Ibn rail iIm b« c«njugiliJ u il H ««• tanittiive. 
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In all the above, the stress acceat is on the syllable preceding the to, do, or lo. 
Thus ucl^^ttto, d^to, oiehido, dtd>dlo. 

The foUowing verba, though transitive in English, are in treated as iutransi- 

tive&i—dmwhoiki, to forget; pamjdiki, to hear; and sifjbotkt, to learn. 

The personal terminations of the past tense of an intransitive verb, are not the 
same as those of the transitive. They differ in the drst and second persons singular 

masculine. Thus !—* . 




eLDllL. 



-- 

Femintafln | 

Ciimmoi 


I'ranlatiTfl. 

InttftiiHitive. 

Tnna. 

IntnUSn 1 

Tnui*. 

latrajuiH, 

1. 

Hit 

u, 

HI, fi 

■h* 

'kw 

S. -i 

HI 





3, -ti or -0 

-1* Olf -0 




1 


It will be observed that the intransitive terminations are the same as those of asm, 
the past tense of the verb substantive. The case is different with the Perfect and 
Pluperfect tenses. Both in transitive and in intransitive coujugations. these are com¬ 
pounds of the past participle with kanus nnd asm, respectively. The Ifitmnsitive 
ooDjugation is therefore, in these tenses, the same as the transitive oonjogation. 

It will be Tememl>ered that the subject of a tranaitivo verb is put into the ^ent case 
in -«{d). This is not the case with intransitive verbs, the subject of which is put intfi 

the nominative. 

In order to illustrate the formation of the tenses of an intransitive verb, I here give 
a sketch of the conjugation of the verb baioiki, to sit 

Putire and Present Snbjnnctive. I sliall sit, I may sit. ioidm. etc., like 
Presents 1 sit, I am sitting. etc., like shidait^ns. 

Imperfecti I sitting, etc., like sfyidammus. 


Past, I snt, etc. 




lliL» 

MiJ4faliTiF4 

Feminine. 

OammoQ G^oder. 

1. bH^ 

hUu 


2, hbto 

bktb 

bim 

3. bhio 

bifl 

bhtb 


Perfect. ^ bave sat. id/aaus or Miaifus, etc., like shidfiffKHUS, etc. 
Pluperfect. I bad sat, U^asus or etc., like shid^gasus, etc. 

Future Perfect, T shall hare sat. ba^€ bathn, etc., like jf&ftid h/iifim, etc. 
Ten&e of Obligation, I have to ait, etc. baidkanm, etc., like ^^idokunm, etc, 
ImperatiTe. sit thou, etc. 

or finii, sit thou. buut or baitfii, sit ye, 

5ato^ or baiyot, haiut, baiput, or bibt, etc., let him or them sit* 
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The verb bujoiki, to go, is irregular in some of its fonns. Thus; 
Oonjunctive Participle or Past Participle Active, gtfit baviag gone. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

gda 

9& 

gb\ gbUt gamt 

Past, I 

gg^s 

ggei, gii 

gg^a 

py^t 

py^ 

1. 

2. 

3. 

gdnna 

gdao 

gdttn, gaubn 

Perfect. I have gone, etc. 
gy^nis 
gy^nS 
gin 

gyeanha 

gymnii 

gymn 

1 . gd^ta 

2. ffffso 

3. 5fOK«, 

Imperative. go 

Pluperfect, I bad gone, etc, 
gge^aia 
gy^sh 
gla 

thou, id, bujh, go ye, btijdtt let him 

gy^&aa 

gy^ahi 

py^^ 
or them go. 


The verb tcaidiki, to come, also presents difficulties in conjugation, ITie following 
are its principal forms;— 

Ooniuuctive Participle or Past Participle Active. <«»«, toving come. 
Future and Preeent Subjunctive, I shall come. I may come, etc. 


Si»^»r. rturtl. 

1 fcdw 

2, ira, tcditt 

g j^^li tcd&H, trdn 

Present, I come, I am coming, etc, 

SlVOdtlBrn 

Fli'iai. 

Uucaline. 

Fnnininc. 

Commcm Gender- 

1. v>AMi(a 

tcdmla 

wonas 

2. tvatmOf trdwo 

tadiw 


3, tpdafi, tcan 

icdlti, irdW 

m&anen 

1. iramwatw , 

Imperfect, 1 was coming, etc. 
tedniiais 

wdime^ 

2. wMao 

tpdisd 

fcdes^l 

3. wdis 

vfHa 

iodnise 

Past, I <?anie, etc. 

irwttw, etc., like bttiUta, 



Perfect, I have come, etc. 

lanrtmKS, etc., like bailttitui. 

Pluperfect, I bftd come, etc. 

etc., like baifuam. 

Puture Perfect, F etc. I shall have come, etc. 
Tense of Obligation! wflioA'«»a.8, etCj I bare to come, etc. 
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1 . 

2, 

3. 

iTBSfiolin#. 

1. dwvst ^vs 

2 . ^'no 

3. eTn 


PttFRAt. 

Cominon Gtcdsrj 
6(1^^ 
d!‘mt 


Imperative, »4. come *■>“. <"•■ oe“» *'* ““, . 

the form, ««d in Gilgiti Siiipi. to Punier., . eWemnt vert » 

■used, eiz.:— 

Infinitive, to 

Prpfletit ParticinlCr d/d, a-coming, coming. 

Conjonctive Participle or Past Participle Active, e«. bnvmv come. 
pZre and Present Subjnnctive. I riv>l> come, I may come, etc. 

, Plural. 

SwsaUr. 

dm 

a. edf. da/, «t 

d» 

a 

Present. X come, l am coming, etc, 

SiirouLaB. , 

Femltuat. 

dmi$ 
iini 

o. c w 

Imperfect dmiwnw, etc., I was coming, etc. 

Past dlu^t etc., I came, etc. 

Perfect. dJn»w*. oto » I 

Pluperfect, otc., I Iiad come, etc. 

Future Perfect, etc., I sball bare come, etc. 

Tense of Obligation. dAim«s, etc.. I ba^e to come. etc. 

T^ttflrative d come tbon. d. come ye. d/. let him or them come. 

™cb is looked npon as Pnntali. tke Pa.t, Perfect, and Pluperfect are 

^le^e^fnf are examples of the use et reguler intransitive verbs t- 

t»mh Mine to d* nos *». t>»y ''«e aa long na you ate able to 

stav, {t.e* as long as yon can). ,, .a t* 

mmiMkh „ra^lki dnbtm.^s. lam unable to sleep because of the aching. 

,«« nifaidiki-jo mn^h^d, before my arriTal. 

Qilt'ei bl‘ga ik i&r'ikdr nifaibikh-kdr, in order to reach Gilgit on the -1st. 

kbm ^Imki-kdr mas mash thamus. I am ptactising m order to learn th^ work, 
kQ9 haibikH dish Hii iiiensn, no one gave (her) a place to sit down (t. a lodgmg). 
du bashotket, at striking two, *. e. at two o’clock. 
agar nishbikit iaidr hm, the fire is ready to go out, 
ro o ttshpich pittbikit bSJbn, he is afraid to ride that horse. 
cAdiJfei asilh ahe was about to be delivered (of a child). 

Present Participle. 

riati sdrgo rdjd dfltifd«. be sits weeping night and day. 
arrived), ho sat down. 

teshij nikhaii rbl, having come out on to the roof, let him recite, 
asfiiiimyo bsf shrefn miro, being struck accidentally by a stone, he died. 
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Pnture and P'W«”‘S"bja"Ottva 

rcili J« in <^bi.er, 1 ,ha,l be back la Qaglt 

by the 15th <ff .Tune. 

fe« A«« *•«. ‘i-y•“ 

«« . I *“ ”■* J, 

dpi dpi mtir tmhxmm, 1 p'ay 'be 8“*“'“^“^ bo to-daj to wateh polo. 

mat hanoih duhataatt I cannot pot v umierstaod) how to do this 

on« kirn (MiW wh »« pai-o/omw I do not near t. 

mi I^Shiai «■?*«»»"». I “* “™ ioa™i»S Sbtod- 

~ t-f /rt tAkp Rs muGh to necG^yjftrjT^ 

itchak gm haehak fliiwjtw , people, aits 

aijogO'jo o^ihUdiirgyi baujin, the lad, going x 
dowa. 

<0. d-.diyd». — ^-ey have played polo oo tbie 

horse, it goes lame. ,, 

nifaieu. he 

hdsU‘jo nikhdan, he becomes unooascio^ (ht. come 
ro muihlo be pantjH-h, does he hear ivoil ? 
ftsAtW) fntAt uaiuhi, the horse walks backwards, 
a data akapir aifaUam, they come to the edge »f 

We have feminiue forms of the tlnrii person singu ar m. 
tsnpll to. gbi having Ixeeome grieved she mts xn her oxm house. 

H* Uymr nifoiin, she arrives in a certain country. 
pimich gaiiu, she proceeds along the road. 

*'**^®’ " behind the house. 

htm^ kir he was sleeping under the tree. 

I - a.k ^Ptamnidt. I am skilled in I his work 
“» Z roAto* »» pb^Kde.. I have h«nd wbat you told (pb™/««. Saiito* ie 
™*t participle pMnive with the »»Bi* k ol unity) (»ee p. 373). 
itk bZit taa-kack «*. d>.M(o to. cVel iniH wb. onme to me this evening. J 
vou cannot, eome early tomorrow morning (rfuSotfe*). 

Url to, Infttih nh^ thh if at m tune you gat tired, take a little rest 

(flfctmf/aifr*). 
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Mi mid-sm mh m phntdimM ro nMo, until you told me* I haven't (*.e. 
hadn’t) heard that he ran C*.e. had run) away {uc^^iki)- 
k«ikhhi rd» mh teamkir pathtgo, t£ak nthilo, when he saw me coming, he got up 

Saiaba», tow di-pucho^saUi, md-malo-mUt, tom gufir ichi^hdmo->a‘'h batio, 
Haiibatt abode happily in his home with his children and [jatents {batgo^ki). 
Jatedb daiki diMIo, ho could not giro flu answer (duboikil 
toflAi a^oifii kirti rfito, he fell down from the top of the roof {dijbikih 
to tiogo dajt^r lamdo, be passed through the garden {lanljbiki), 
ro mn-jo inmhho ii\fd(o, he arrived before me {nifawiki), 
mnhk inttd kiro nikhato, a suiike came out from under the Etjno {ntkkaidt^)^ 
mal hl/pbh, in my understanding it came into existence. U. I understood 
{pbiki), ( Hir is locative I of hgm or hiwo, the heart, mind). 
ki^ai mdk dlak e pon dapentiait, pfttt the rolo to, efterupo o hau, if any one s 
mother or daughter come along that road, and, looking away from it (».e. the 
suspended corpse), wept (*.e. weeps), that person is the Uiief (rwiA*). 
kais^ #Ai?A(cA bill to, Udehd gtnon, on w hosesoever head she sat (ie. the hawk 
may alight), him we sliall take as king {baigdiH). 
ro loaioikir Mtt^ Jak tortA* uthite, on his coming all the people stood up ( nthdikl). 


Perfect. -x-}\ 

rise worn ndt dmutuntis, I have forgotten his name {anmshotki}. 

tuanei rnib-ainit mh ne pai^tdumia ro uchtdo, until you told me, I haven t (l e- 
hadii’t) heard that he had run away (partyo*Af, t»/;AmA*). 
fkmnlluno to, d^k aifu thi, if you Imve become tired, rest a little 
kaikhdH TO wfAflton baitun, when he (has) arrived he (has) s^it down (rfC^iwnAot/:*. 


bfiigoiki). 

Hi ditun ; gumdn bin kakas gala dito btUnn, blood lias fallen on the stone, 
(so) the partridge lias probably been wounded {dijoiki, bbiki)- 

miii ?>«»»> “teract has made its appearance on liis eyes (i.e. he Uaa 

catamct.) (pdiA-i). ^ ^ oi.‘ ^ 

ajchawi 1*08 stoman to, kgh* otort Sfyi^d rda nSi thoea, if he bus learnt Shiija. 

why does he never speak it ? (sdC,AdiAi). 

cAdi chdlio, mutaHkjdliii, the woman has given hirth, and a child bus been bom 
(*.e. the woman has given birth to a baby girl) [ehoiki, Jbiki). 

(tiH bdli ktttdrgiehhitiin,aki net chhidht, this rope was sevewl with a knife; it was 
not severed of itself, (ekhtmiki, to out (transitive); chmijoikh to become ent, 
to cut (intransitive). Chhhiito is the past tense passive of chhinbiki, while 
cAAirto is the past tense intransitive), 

fighij atigomich chutii sAwrfar^ baifhh small children hnve sat down (>. 0 , are 
seated) on the roof at the amoke-hole (ioiydiAi). 

Pluperfect. 

kikhen mh dl baiittaua, do mtitittje hai thoji mote, while 1 had sat down (t.e. was 
seated) there, two men came running up 

kut doper baipm, he had sat down (ie. was seated) on the top of the wall 


{bftigdiki)^ 
Vox. I, Past I. 
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Fature and rrsaant S<n,jU"OUv«. 

by the 15tb of June. 

»» ftiwr »iA.».» IxU. I «..y poAaP '^'‘®‘^‘- 
ini f«tv Mi jowM' *»«. *y “* ■ 

Present. hfintfin'^ (i. e, being banged.} 

dpi djA safdr bashtmm, I p ay S cannot wo to-day to watch polo. 

Z i^h 1^.1^ buim dnbum.., ^ 

irtiM 6o»oiA dttfrtf^wtw, I canDot pu i ^a ^ nndewtand) how to do this 


ann 

mil m st^ind Sichumm, 1 am now 

(tthdk gin kachdk aufojtn to, U^t f,^ia those people, sita 

^ijago^Jo 0 ^hm dur gge Utghn, the Uul, going 

dowa. 

appo.«(iit.» 

TirtPfiP it SfOGS lftlD'6- -n. -1 4- wm 

ShXerl Ml/ir »i/«M». he drives m Shitin. Pon . ^mtry. 
ii/iffitre tren uray^ j fiti r^omes o«t o£ his Bonses), 

hbM-io mm«». he heromos uaconMioas (M. comes o 

ro misAM be perejH-i. Joes he hear well. 

li. ii«A fniui TiAtif^» the horse walk<i bacKvraras. 

they some to the ..fee 0 . t« 

We haFo feminine forms of the third person singu ar m 

tsupll .. fom 

1h kuymr njfniin, she arrives in a certain country. 
pbiiich gaiin, she proceeds along the road. 

f'dn he m as sitting behind the house. 

/««!& jti'r ho was sleeping under the tree. 

^?«!;WcAm««rij>ydim.IamsMledm -.z ■ 1? ^ 

zhek tn. raiHi.k nih fhrndn,. I have heard what you said 

na^it participle passive with the snffia k of unity) {see p, 373). 

i^A LlAfH 

Vou cannot, come early tomorrow morning (rfwftoiW)* 
kerb pAnwt'fo 

{^fytMtfdiki). 
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tuB nit ma ni phriidunrui I'o until you told me. I ^ven t (*.e. 

hadn't) heard that he ran {t.f- had run) away (w^jAdiA'i)- 
kaikhht rb» mh tmioiklr fa^hlgo, tiok itthUo, when he saw me coming, he got up 


EMun, di-puG,ho^dHh ytdir ^mhanio^sa h batio, 

HaiAbnn abode happily in hia home with his children and parents (Aaiyeiiti). 
jawih doiki duhalo, he conld not give an answer {dvboiki). 
tishi ttjofih kivth dUo, he fell down from the top of the roof {dijotki). 
roUago dapir hindo, he passed through the garden {tanijoiki). 
ro tii/dto, he arrived before me inifaidiki)^ 

Junik baf^ kiro niJtAdfo, a snake came out from under the et jno 
mni hlr polo, in my iinderstaDding it came into eiistenoe, ».(?- I understood 
{poiki)^ ( 1* locative I of hi/uo or hiioo, the heart, mind). 

kiaairndk dmk i pon ^oaii, p/»t 0e rolo to, che^to o Aon. if any onus’s 

mother or daughter come along that road, and, looking away from it (i.e. the 
ituspeuded corpse), wept (i.e. weeps), that person is the thief (rdoiK). 
kais& biti to. bad^Ad ginott, on whosesoever bead she sat {U. the hawk 

may alight), him we sliall take as king {baigbiki)^ 
ro umidtk&r bufi jok tsok ttthili, on his coming all the people stood up ( tUhdikt). 


rise udm mh dmdtimm, I have forgotten his name (dmushdiki)- 
las nei raib^sinii mlt ne ptinidunm ro uchido, until you told me. I haven t 
hadn't) heard that he had run away (ptirajoiki, utdioiki). 
hi to. d^ik pitt thi, if you have become tired, rest a little 

kaikhin TO baitun, when he (has) arrived he (lias) sat doivn {uchochdiki, 

iMigbiki). 

bati-^Ji lit ditnn ; tfumdn bin k^k^ts g<da dito bidun. hM has fallen on the stone, 
(so) the partridge has probably been wounded 
anisi ockhhtr fuk foltm, cataract has made its appearance on bis eyes (».(*. he has 

cataract) (pbiki), - ou* - 

al^awi ros Shi^d sirfyUtm to, ki/iti tnori 5Ai*ia I'Oi* tiet thien, if he has learnt 

whv does he never speak it ? (we/tdiftf). 

cAAi cHUn, mtUaUk jdlUi, the woman has given birth, and a child has been horn 
(♦.e. the woman has given birth to a baby girl) (cAoiAf, yuiA^/). 
ani bdli katdrgi chkhm, aki nil cmdhi. this rope was severe-l with a knife; it was 
not severed of itself. (cAAiMoiJtf, to out (transitive) ; chhimjbiki, to become cut. 
to cut (intransitive). Chhiniio is the past tense passive of cAhhwiki, whde 
ekkulo is the past tense intransitive), 

tiskij sttgomich ohdui shuddri baitin, small children have sat down (t,e. ate 
seated) on the roof at the smoke-hole (AotySrAi). 

Pluperfect. 

kikhin mh dl baitmus, dn m«nfi/e hoi mji looti, while 1 had sat down (i,e. was 
seated) there, two men came running up {btfigbiki). 
kut dopir boitus, he had sat down (i.«. was seate«l) on the top of the wall 

(Arrtydifci). 

You 1, Past I. g ^ 
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ahitd^r asul, in nir afen, he ivas (eaty) a hoy, aad so he had becoiTie tired 

and fell asleep 

konkoro ihi baitSs, they had aat down (i.e. were seated) round about {iaigHki), 
Imperatiye. 

IK dt* bail ro nii toaid-ain&fi sit down (f.a. reinaia) here till he comes. 
ajbf nikhh, climb up {mkkaiSiki). 

Ibko Uf'ba, dee ye at once (ufihdiAi). 
ddmadd baigh, sit yc down round about. 

TeaH ri, kot^ kaitj dl begut, tell him to stay where he is (lit. where he is* there let 
him sit down). 

mail jkk pettoa 7iiah gd ro mii'idt gd /few muchot, I do not care whether he livea 
or dies (lit. either let him die, or let him escape alive). 

The following are examples of the nse of some irregular intransitive verbs 
1. btyoikii to go. 

auHii bttjoikit f'ak ttiahi he does not intend to go. 

<** JaffthJo 0 nhuo dar gge baiyetit the lad, having gone far from thi>se people, sits 
down. 

bujoikSr ani bufof kulk deit, on (their) going away, he gives them all grain. 
ttet 7‘0 I'lil^saHJ bii/oik bi&n, wo tn, neitJier you nor he can go on leave, 
derrini ntfi bujb-^in tu ma-kach wh hjtkmt gi«dik&t, before you start (lit. up to 
your not starting) come to me to got an order. 
mh €tki bnjtm, 1 shall go myself. 

aiejiana ro an asul to, rd fir bajd aik, if he were here, be would lie very angry 
(lit. he would go into anger). 
ma-ga tu bbn, you and I shall go. 

ta Oiltbt bujb»o-h^ awtfi Oittbt bttinmua, are you going to Gilgifc?ye3, lam. 
going to Gilgit. 

ddo akbftjik khbik-kSr, Jilit bujhh the Dev goes off by himself to tho jungle to 
get something to eat. 

kaebdk desd-Jo Zale^ ginddnH buj'm, in the course of a few' days, ZuSaikha 
goes to tho prison, 

char bdiia, chern^b mor-ginit ^b^^taiir dru bujiuen, at the thief’s saying, all the 
four get into Gie bag. 

Mir Ship Nagirei ma'kcch locto; nH mh UmsH bujamuauw, the Mir of Xasgii 
came to see me ^ otherwise, X would have gone [ note the use of the imper¬ 
fect] to (play) tennis. 
ehukaii bvjHso, you were going uphill. 
biehbikkl gde, \ went oif to b^. 

tu ino gh to, (tHU dua raibje tom jamdaib'Uidr '/« thh, when you go (lit. went 
from here, rcfieatiug this spell, blow towards your wife. 
ro ako-shd go", he u'ent otf of his own will (fe. without permission). 
dkl aiar gbu, the milk went Into the boy^s mouth, 

silef gavu, he went for a walk. 

poiso butt waii mukhij gei, all the money (fern.) went on the face of the waters 
(i.e. wa** wasted). 
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tiilgit. 

v^-Ur gbun (or gmmk), ho hns gone for vater, , ^ , 

^Ichona ro ckhvt bid to, fnh gge if he corner late, I !»hall liavo gone. 

pbnfat thf obbm tw- bo, having left the road, do not go uoros. comitry. 

vbt* b3, go ye on forward. . 

char biiie ^hataih'drU bvJK four of you go inside into the hag (f.*‘. ge 

into it). .*.11 - 

ga ro Childsbt b>fjbt ro OiUe bigot, ga mn^lfho jfd /«*<* refi* d^tthmomo i 
vihrett, let hid go to Chilas or let him stay in Gilgit (*■<• whether he goes 
or stays), sooner or later his enemies will murder him. 

2. mirnbiki, or n»ir/m*rf, to die. _ 

ro oiiriii to, riri puci, rM ,IMkr US ioii sik. if ie " are to die, Im. «>n 

would become Riija in his place. 

besAnk ro miri/ii. of course he will die. , * ., 1 , 

• dfi/H ’ tAS degooits; dsAinniyo bat fw»o, I had not sUtioh { ) 

saying * I will strike ’ (i.e. intentionally); accidentally being hit by a atone 

he died. 

A ro the giver (or debtor) has died. 

maf til nWt ro muHH'tt, jbno Atm, I do not know whether he is ca 01 a ive 
‘ has he died ?, is alive ^ 

oMoxo »>«»> '0. I'*' 

have become Raja in his place. 

a^ana ro 0 eh hdri-jo nore gbm to, ikkiuir-okl bai, it he has fallen from 
cliff, he must have died on the si>ot. 

3 . iwiiotAi and oiftf, to come. »-i „*, ku„ 

.tmjdri, kiriuHii6ikir,dd8i‘jomif}iiimifh}ipfaaari^ Yu^t^t the 

■ hrothers, on coming down, having brought hne flowers of many kinds rom 

the country, give them to Joseph. 1 . 1 , j 

drii v>aibiki-ju mochhb ddri-’ji dad dan tki, before coming in knock at the door. 
mil CkUditet tcaib-si» ihad giifodn bm ro aidker OUtif ni/an boy hy the time 
arrive at Chills, he will probably in the meantime reach Gilgit. 
derij toaii kirfh bo ihtn, coming to tlie window she eslla dowm. 
tbHhiai lu-koch mdm, 1 shall come to you tomorrow, 

iu 'da baii ro nii uiaio-sidet. Ho Ibko toaii, you will remain here till he comes 
(lit. up to the time he does not come). He will come soon, 

why should we come to his court? 

tu ohabak an baii, mh Jii-yi %edmus, you will sit liere a little, I am coming bac 
(i.e. stay here, I shall return). 
tu ma-sdali awono, gd no, are you coming with use or not r 

itt AercAlofr you are always coming to me. , , 

nnofatu rb$-ga hai the got lodn, he too, running after them, comes to t ,ousc^ 
dashtamm anm hai thegun, aitisM khh (fem.) he looks a.s if he had run, he 

is breathing so Hit. I ktmw he has done running, his panting comes). 
AMbrifi GUtit utdanen kulo harbiki^kdr, ihc Astorvs come to GUgit to buy gram. 
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lo^Jiiaiek Ht iraloto, tnm tut U- Tupai dftvtm hoi, if you come (lit. came) lo-morrow,. 

perbops I sbnll give (lit, am glviug) you a rupee, 

0 tudfUijo balh viato, tUpai eset give a rupee to the man who came 

yesterJay (lit* the man came yesterday, to him a rupi^e is to be given). 

/«/ damijoy (fern.) tctdi to, anu ^fnrgo dni, if trouble comes (lit, cninu) to you, 
burn this feather. 

kekhi fi *na al iaifwawa, dn manvji hai thd-jh tmte, while I was seated there, two 
men came runnio'c up, 

til ti^h tcotuno f ue, balU have you come to-day ? no, 1 have come 

yesterday. 

r6» buy&t thdik&f tcotuu, he has come to make a petitiou. 

rtMflwo reset (Jtdl (fem.) wwhw io, Imnen de, if he gets fever (lit. if his fever 
lias come), give him quinine. 

ash raji bufb OiUt der toaliti, to-day all the rajas have come into Giigit. 
ma gi aitise-kdr tealusns, I too had come for this purpoap. 

Jtesef tel imsh, to kono voatm, to hointe go\ no one knows (lit. to nny one it is 
- not known) whence he came (lit. bad come), ov whither he went. 
hot diz gon faa-kach wnmiun, every dny (lit. every day went) you must come to 
me. 

hsh haiatit wa-kach v>h ; dubalo to, chil bajet «?&, come to me this evening; if you 
caidt, then come early to-morrow morning, 
fiuH void mo-khth ifd, all come to me together. 
risei i^ohttr the, mt^'koch tud/, tell him to come to me. 
ro-ga let him also come. 

djo iodtedt, yd td vdwoi, »t4 zerdr derut bujnm, whether it rains or not (lit. let 
rain come or let it not come), I am oertaiuly going out. 
ajono dshinaiyo ik batik alo, suddenly a stone came down from alwve. 
fhislfak-gini fakirik dhtn, n faqir has come with (f-i?. carrying) a head. 

D. Thfi PftasiV0 Voic6'”'‘^ transitive verb may be put into the Passive Voice by 
addiug -y‘- or -y- to the root. Thus, fhiddiki, to strike, ^htdijoiki, to be struck. The 
employment of -5/- or -t/- depends ou the stress accent. Por instance, in 
the accent b on the d, and therefore we hare -»j-, with thet short, but in §hidfjnm, I shall 
bo struck, the accent is on tlm -ij-, nnd therefore we have the i long. The passive verb 
so obtomed is then conjugated like a donvative intransitive verb in -fjdiki. It thus 
occurs that it is often difficult to soy whether a given verb m -fjoiki is intransitive or 
passive. In a few verlw there is, however, a difference of form. Colonel Lorimer gives 
the following:— 

mirdiki, mirjdiki, or mirijoiki, to die, 

^pnroiki, to kill (causal), 
mdrijoiki, to \}e killed (passive of oausalV 
to get out of, 

mi-AoifiiJWT to turn out, extract {causal). 

nikaUjdiki, to be trinied out, exti'acted, etc. (passive of cjuisal). 

Tlie verb ebbrodiki, to cut, lias ehhinijdiki borh for its intransitive (to cut, become 
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cut of itself) and for its iMissive (to be cut by some one) forms but these differ in tbe 
past participle. Thus;— 

chhhnfin, o^' it m being cut (by some one) (pass.). 

ohhido, it cut (of itself), it broke (intT,), 
ehhimto. it i^'as cut (by some one) {pass.)- 

We bare seen (p. 3C4) that most intransitire verba in -iJdiH form tbe ]>ast 
participle in -do. Tlius, fenjoiki, to turn round, has/artrfo. Passive verbs generally 
form their past participles in -io, not -do, as to cAAinito, above, but tbe terumiatiou 

-do is sometimes used. 

The past participle is frequently used asa aiinpleadieedve, a^incM#»itiA(if*, the cut 
rope. When tbe-to of tbe past participle is elianged to-toA (i.c, witb tbe suflix of 
unity added), the word becomes a substantive, as in ^/ntoA (from tooiAtJ, a (or the) 
tiling done, an act; raiUuk, a (or tbe) thing said, an injunction. 

As to Indian languages, tbe use of the itasstoe Toice is rare, and the only examples 
that I have noted arc all in ton^ ior.ivbd from the past participl**, although I know of 
no prohibition to tbe use of the other tenses Tbe following is a list of passive forms 
tliM have been noted by dio ^ — 



tcEnitiT*- 

Pwt JMtiiCT|llo. 

cAAittwAi, to cut (sometbing). 

Ghhinijoiki 

chhinlto 

dbikit to give, to strike. 

dijbiki 

dUo 

mtofAi. to sny. 

raiijbiki 

. raiito 

pAirfaiA'j, to strike. 

fhidijbiki 

fMdito 

thbiki, to do, make. 

Ihijbiki 

tliito 

iantoiklt to sj>end. 

kifodjoiki 

komido 

vthrbikii to kill. 

m^rljbiki 

mh.rido 

i 

palbiki, to rub on. 

palijbiki 

polido 


l-he following are examples of the use of these passive verbs in fcensr* formed from 
the pa.st participle 

biill katdr-gi chhimli, aki chbidin, this rope was cut with a knife; it did not. 
cut (i-c., break) of itself. 

ogaladtfo liorfdo be gaiyeu, be walks as it be were wounded (lit. being like a 
wounded jierson), 

ro Mir Saipb aAorfnre hati-jo turi-giini ^Airfiton, he baa been licaten by tbe Jlir 
Sahib’s servant witb a whip. Mere we have an example of the ruk- that 
when a personal is^gent is expressed in connexion with a passive verb, this is 
done by the aid of the phrase * knti-jo by the hand of. 

Mir Sdip liyin shad«r& ihltu} ( mio + aJS) 'pik huh the Mir Sahib was 
displeased at something which his servant hod done (lit. displeased ou 
goxnetUing dont of the seryaiit)* 

achakbbdokambiUni oiuL Mmjik ihnmf Acmicto, you should not 

have spent so much. What am I to do? It was expended for the Imuee 

(hold). 

ro diru-tp wn'irido, he waft killed by a bullet. 
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m (your) booU ore muaJy (lit. modi, emeored ou the 

-Mi i». roiilHt od» phrudM. 1 bove beord vrhot you roy. Not* hero thot (OJ « 

inthe«^ntcow.aUhoTigb«i«i<*i»pos8i«- '11ns is the rule m .nch rases. 
KSodeid .*«*•*■ «wi <*««*. thouhs be Thiue, 0 God, tor srl.ot Ihou host done. 
Here, by an alternative itliom, thaii is in the genitive. 

It The Cansal Voioe.-A raural verb is mode byoddiog the syllable er or or (or. 
»be,f the ara^t fX™ it. dr) to the root ol the prioisry verb. If the .«t e^s nr 0 
.rood the coutiguora ™».ls usually craleseo. but the typreal r returns unobsngrf. If 
the primary verb is iutraneilive. the rau.«l formed from it is usually an active Co . 
as in to eeuio out. osiisal oiMofroiii. to cause to come out, In take oub I 

the pdmory verb is trausitive. the eausol usually implies 

verb. a.iu«i.r«iHtokUI, causal mheoroiW. to cause to bo 

There are, as in India, some irri^ular rausala One of these is m W-*. I*;''' 

mcnlioned, which, itself is the causal of mireili. to die. -knolhsr is orltomit., to 
emerge, causal nikhciMti, to extract, liesidc oiWiotrKM. to cause to emerge. t to m o 
has itself, u double raiisal uilMermH. to cause to be extraobed. I have no tecor 
Other irregular caufals, but they probably exist. 

In some cases double oausals may be formed by doubling theColone 

Lorimer g:ves the following example 

naehmki to ripen, to lie in the process of being cooked, to cook (mtr.). 
ZiT^irL:to cook (something), as in fils flH pucMid, cock some food 

aouirrausal pochiferuki. to oause to be cooked, as in f..s U» fiti too, tthoderi 
hati-jo pachireri, have some food now cooked by your servant. 

The following are examples of causal verbs: 


FriiBiTj TPfbr 

bandiki, to dolbe (oneself). 

chblbiki, to proceed. 

ddiki, to give. 
ponoiJti, to 

to take, buy, 
kudijbiki, to he lame. 
khoiki, to eat, 

mii'oiki, to die. 
whroiki, to kill. 
aikhaidiki, to emerge, 
nikhatbiki, to extract, 
piffijti, to drink. 

to sei5. 

roioiJti, tn say, to recite. 


Civi^ vrHia 

to put (clothes 


on another 


person ). 

ehblerdiki, to cause to proceed, to carry on 
(affairs). 

dei'wJH, to caase to be given, to put, 
gdnerbikit to cause to he ftxed. 
gineroiki, to cause to bo bought. 
kaiieroiki, to lame. 

khdierdiki, to give (food) to be eaten, to 
feed. 

mdrdijtf, to kiU. 

mftrflrertJtj, to cause to he killed. 
nikhairoikit to cause to emerge. 
nikha^erbikit to cause to be extracted, 
jnerbiki, to give to he drunk, to give to 

drink. *' 

panherdiki. to cause to be Been, to show, 
f'flird/iti, to Cause to he said, to cause to lie 





eiL&iTl amnA.. 
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sioiki, to sew. 
f^idoiki, to strike. 
ihdiia, to do. 
tcai^ki, to bring. 


^rdiki, to get sown. 

ffyider^ki, to liflve (a person) beaten. 

tJierdi&i, to cause to ba done. 

icalerdiki, to caa^o to bo brought, to obtain. 


The following are examples of tlio use of tbi-se causal Torbs:— 

Jilrdil tom chandi-fo ckhili nikhatS, Ytaufet baner^, Gabriel, 

liaviug taken fine clothes of vanoos kinds from his |>ooket, puts (them) on 
Joseph. 

ftni avhrafib gitn an& j'eris fow* kd^ fnwA/wfc tke (rA^/eHn, taking theAro/w, 
the old woman camea on the affairs of bar house wtdl. 

Idilgo dshpich Rl^n derdkan, now' the saddle is to be put on tbe red liotse {i.tf, 
have the red horse saddled now). 

an&si-Jo fata rms tom hshpo mrpk gitnerum, in future I shall lia%'e ahoea fixed on 
my horse (».«. I shall have him shod). 

«n» khachi bd»t ntaf ghieregmto, you have made this worthloss mare bought to me 
(t.e,, you have made me buy it). 

an If hjikpo tug ktideregunoy you hare lamed this horse, 

get the hahpit tcaii piei'it /diti basput kfutier^, first make water to be drunk M* 
tbe horse, afterwards make grain to bo eaten to it ii^, li'St water the horae, 
then feed it). 

tds J/ir Sdipb ghndarb Italb-ja tutn<iki didu-gi (or dlrw-^i) ako niiitarego, he has 
had himself killed with a gun-bullet by the ilir Sihib’^s servant. 

ro vuta low i£agb-}o nikhairum, I will make him get out of my garden. 

ro mna tom ^agi-jo mkhalerum, I will have him removed from my garden. 

hthpo cho fA#, herl innich, maa tut wofi pierawi, gallop your horse, bringing it to 
the river, and I will give you water to drink. 

riiht poshere amt hbm zHk chukuj thtn to ihei, show him how to do this job (Jit. 
show hijn how one does it, so tiiat he may do it). 

chdno harbt a&tif^ho htwa^gt kalima reithveiit they cause to young and old the creed 
to be recited mtli a sincere heart (t.a. they made young and old recite it). 

mas akb-kar chhU^ der^ hati-jo I am having clothes sewn for myself 

hy the tailor. 

a}^ftua UiK a»M kbm theglt io, ma» tu kuH fhkkrum, if yon do this, 1 will have you 
severely lieaten, 

Ixta tom h<tt€-jo baibk aaol tmhdi* damijdr Uteregunot you have caused me as muclt 
trouble as iK>.ssi1>lev 

chei'uh<^ tijbni chblok-gl mit ehai'inhtda ttterSgo^ the thief (has) caused me (to be) 
ashamed (i.e. has put me to shame) by an extraordinary trick. 

Twaa tbn-aH d cA^t tuf ehb themmt I shall now at once get that womait to accept 
you. 

ma~kdr Emhgarb~jo rbs bk wi§hto hihpo vaahi'egun^ he has had brought {i,e. 
obtained) a good horse for me from Kashgar. 


I 
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V. HTDEOLIKABLES- —Tiie negative particle ia or not. It niay 

also be used to mean ‘ is notaa in a»^ wwtii (H n&, this is not my daughter. The same 
rrords are used to meau *no', A stronger negative is not at all, or 'O, no'. 

•Yea’ is arm ‘3f either , , , nor' is ha . . , 

The word for • and' or Mx>tli . . . and ' is j 7 rt op gA It is used encliticfllly after 
the first of the conjoined members, and may be repeated after the second. Colonel 
Lortmer gives as examples ;—tn bon, I and you shall go ttih-ga yo-ga fiatya bon, 
l)oth I and he shall go. The same word is also used ^vith the meaning of • and also ’ 
* too ’ as in kino a^hpo lailo-ga bring the black horse, and also bring the bay. 

We have seen alwve (p. 351) that when the particle ^ is appended to the future 
tense of a verb, it gives it a subjunctive force. This particle is also employed to indiraite 
direct interrogation, when there la no definite interrogative word in the sentence, fn tliis 
case it is usually appended to tlie last word in the sentence, which is generally the 
verb, as in tu Gitt&t bufSm-h, are you going to Gilgit ? If there is an alternative, it 
is usually appended only to the llrst element, as in ro tmtnn-h, nei totilitn, leia he come 
or not. ? 

The particle to is of very frequent occurrence in ShmS, and is, I lielieve, the same as 
the termination ’ta of the polite present imperative of Kashmiri, sa in ioacAfi-tft^ please 
to see, or, a® we should say in English ' just see In Shina it is put at the end of the 
phrase, i,e. generally immediately after the verb, and its effect seems to he to give a 
Blight element of hesitation or doubt to the whole claase. Thus, ani pnim fn^h bit to, 
nei Jik ihda, (when) this money became (i.e. is) expended, then what shall we do ? 
Note that to does not here mean ‘ then as we might think from the analogy of Hindi. 
Thai word is supplied by nSi, which is here an adverb of time with that meaning. The 
to belongs to the first clause, and here really means ‘ when '* with the additional idea of 
uncertainty as to how long the money will last. Or, again, it may, like the English suffix 
•-ever' be employed to give an indefinite force to an interrogative pronoun, ns in wh 
kon pttida thiguu to, o Dabbtieb mni rix^k den, whoever hns created me, that Xord gives me 
my daily food. But to most often occurs in the protasis, or if-clause, of a conditional 
sentence, the word ‘ if’ being indicated at the beginning of the clause by nf^nna. Thus, 
rdan to, fihnlte if he speaks bo, belies. Sometimes ekAfiiw Ls omitted, 
and the whole burden of the ‘ if ’ is thrown ujjon the ^o, as in oyhno Anno to, fit ^vrma 
bodo ohm, if yoti are hungry, I will throw down lota of dates for yon, 

Tf the conditional sentence is such a one as we would require the use of ‘ would ’ 
or • would have' in English, the word stk is appended to the apodosis, or then-clause, 
as in tiMiPtut ro mno to, rh^ pug^ r^sb duher Sd ioH oik, if he died, his son would 
become Raja in his place. Or again, oUhflfio mum (sik) to, rb&b pngb rieb dhhir Rd 
boH aik, if he htid died, his son would have become Rajs in his place. As in the last 
example, aik may sometimes also be optionally inserted in the protasis, without affeetin*' 
the meaning. 

From several of the above examples, it may he noted that there is a marked 

tendency in Shipa to put the verb of the prota.<is in the past indicative, where we, in 

English, should use the present indicative or the phrase ' were to' or the auxiliarv 
‘ should ^ 
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Sometimes, but much more rarely, to is used, as in Hindi, to introduce a neir 
article in a sequence. In such eases it begins, not concludes a clause, and may be 
translated, as in Hindi by ‘ then ^ Thus :— 

f<it chuper hadikas ' Shudai^Ot hnchh-hk hot tAe, dtan din ; to mdko-mojd 
had»hdi)amdfit A^an tU kochh'i Aim, tnally, the king saying' O Go(l, may 
uhis woman become a mule blows (towards her) j then, on this (or 
' thereuiion afaio-wya), the king’s wife, saying ' liee-haw , becomes a 
mide. 


I owe the following version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son into S^ioa, to the 
kindness of Colonel Lorimer. It was made by Sarfaraz, son of Bakhta war, a Kacbatei 
Yashkun of Gilgit, and was revised by Colonel Lormier. Attention must be drouTi to 
the laxity in regard to vowel sounds, to u'hich, especially in the oonjligation of verbs, 
reference lias been made on p. 352 aw/e. In several instances, the spelling of declen¬ 
sional and conjugational forms in tliis specimen will be found to differ slightly from 
those given in the precetling pages. There is, however, nothing whioh need cause 
diflieultj. 


St 


VqIh I, fART I. 



DARDIO SUB-FAMILY. 


Daro Group. 


ihieuienant-ColoHtii D. L. Jtt. C.JtEmt ^923.) 

Ko'maim|tikaii du diirt a&il. Chutic 

Of-d-ceHniti-mau ftco soti^ Tke~»»iali 

‘ nla Tjal>o. thaii-Jibe-jo jtk mat 

* O Jytthej'f ^fi‘OHi-tAff~propi:rtt/ tcAiff a-jtfitii-e 

^Inlus turn jap darut 

he-8titf«. The^fatktr hi»-owii property to-the-90it^ 


sou to-tM-father 
uifaioB-to Hint 
itKty^rrive to-me 
isamarp^u. 

(iim<ted. Then 


rego^ 

mid, 

de,’ 

biklo’ 

ntuny 


d^>!i 

dttyti 


irtnja 

iu-the-wliUt 


116 

not 


^yefes, 

hod-yonet 


cbuno 

the-Hmott 


pu^hs^ 

non 


toui 

his-oa;ti 


buto-j6k ^ti the (oi' niialgi) dur-kCiyikfet 

ecery-totiot (i.e. eeeryihinif) collected hochttf-fnade (or htieing-ctdlected) to-a-for-eomdry 


^as 

oediHg-oid 


SOIL 

tcctd. 


be 

ItoBittff-become 
k h atJtiO'vai yoi k i -'j fe nai^o. 

ou-bffd-proceedhtff he-Ioat (i.e. vfoeteti). 

fr-kuyfrr kuri 


i\& 

Then 

Ml 

Then 

kOuor 


al 

fhet'C 


kar^gfe 


os-mon-a» ichat 
polo (or irato). 


tom jap 

kin-oton proj>erfy 

juk hatio 

i» ftli 
Dugunyo 


he-hnd-expe»ded, nirong famine occurred (or come), Jyaiu 


l\k 

ro viieho 

« « ▼ 

bulo; 

e-kuvft 

•V 

bk-mau Q j^ke-kachi 

gou. 

then 

be desfitrde 

became 

; o/-/Ao/*eofia/rf/ 

to-beside-a-man 

he-teent. 

11 bs 

ro tum-checbur 

sari 

ehararuikel 

cbamgiL Xe 

rft^<']i1ei 

m 

him iii-his-own-^lds mine 

for-io-wa lie-graze 

sent. Then 

of-his-heart 

gunao asvi ki 

kfti 

k8ie «uria 

kliftaiibi ai(tft-jo 

torn 

the-dcsire teas that 

lohat pods the-itriue mteddo-mt them-frfm 

his-oint 

d^r 

ebuk thoiki : 

koi^-’gft 

rftdftt jftkftk 

aft dftuis. 

M 

belly 

full to-moke ; 

anyone 

to-Mw anythmg 

iiO< med-lo-ghsc. 

Then 


roF 

he 

tiki 


hOnhar 


wan 


r$ifii 


ki. 


null] 


■iiiali 


kncli&k-buot 


in-aeuse huoing-rome said thafy ‘ of^mJ^-fafher io-hou:-inatty-Mj‘ed-Jabourere 


pasidm'iiishi-'j 


laiik 


biiif ub ati oy'kno tuirljfimtis. 


food OH-grodyhig-there-ia-not obiaitiaiie becotnea, and I here hungry am-dying. 


Td& uthei 


tum-ma]5'kachi 




raam« 


"ala 
“ O 


Imjuni, 11 ^ 

/ hacing-arieeH io-beaide-iny-otca-Jafher will-go, then (o-him I-xmil-eayy 
bal»o, mft ^itda (or asman^i) mu^bho nbi thau-i^bblb muchho dojoyolo 
father, 1 God (or of-hear^eu) before then-agaiu of-thy'eyee before sinful 
bulus; aafc ya^liki fat nbi bjgas ki, ‘aft rxA tliai? 
became; of-this trot'thg remaining not l-hare-hecofufi that ^ a gain J 


ihn 
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Aon 

Ani 

These 

fatti 

after 

ftBUl 


m, x-aioiki. ilxV t&rao 1»«& Hw:*'^ 

to-sa^- ftireddabanrers like make''^ 

mu imqhsi akosha tom-biar ras. 

this son of-hivtsel/ iH-kis-omn-hetfH was-saffttig. 
utliex tinn-nialfe-kach prauu, Tlf dariim 

he haniag-orise/t to-beside-his-otoa^father toeat. 
ki, ro r&s6-mixlei luar pk ali (or iilrei 


Imnus ’ 
am’ 
mort 
toords 
ro 


Alo 

Thence 

dur 

flisiant 

wati). 


aBVll hi, - - 

«», „««. l™ i^lhcheoH pU,cum> (or a,»,p«.«o» came), 

5U1u 5, liii tli«, Mm imcl) wale, »(>"««' 

Tho-fotter, ronoioc, hoing-dooi, »<»-««« «»» ioviog-l^o«gM,o»(-hi,H>«o,\-,l>:ok 

N6 rfesfe tdra-putcM 

vlgu* . ^ i • 

fhreto (i.e. dratohig his son to hint ctneped him to his neck). Then his of- is-ownt'son 

n,ukhi-’1 SkjMixu-’] boehfa deg... ^6g«, * ala kfiAx>. 

The-.on lo-ihe^father said, H) father, 

dujopulo bulus i anb yaskki nfe 
ainfut became; of-this tmHhp ftof 

tbaii piixib haiuis” tkei mioiki. 

thg son ' om " having-said, to-eag. 

ki. * mishtl-jo mislitb (jhhilb I'jko 
that, ‘ tban-good good clothes qu*cklg 
bauati, riisei^batar barono 

caase-ge-to-be-put-ott, then on-kis-hand ring 
jiixisarib bapary^ ’» th^n. 

shoes caitse-ge-to-be-put-oH \ he-sags. 

* upito n> l«itjo wale balal 

nurtured that cat/ having-brought slain 

shxiriar tUOn; kyfe*to iixali auu 

harhg-eatea wog-viakc; because mg this 

puo biilu; naiyito bultis, Ibbn la>*l= 

alive beenme; lost had-become, note found became’, 

«huriflr thoiki 
rej f b^gau , 

bare pu<?b Qliecbai* 

elder son in-field mas. He having-vome 


,o»-tbe-face outhe-eyes kisses gave, 
Ttih oaixiaii-gfe tbei-^hhlb uxuehbo 
I heaven-tind of-thg-ege before 

bigas ki, -‘life 

J-hace-become that, “ again I 

Malxisi tom-shadanxt r^an 

The-fat her fo-his-oionse/'vants sags 
nikbale maxi-chuno-put^hfet 

haeing-to ken-out to-mg-sniatl-son 
thafi^x, jxawur 

canse-ye-todte-doM, then on-feet 

Mahis ixfex rluiP eliadanit, 
The-father then sags to-servants, 
tbe4, 

makrye, so-thaf toe 
puQh mxius, thfep 
gon had-died, nom 
J^^lo fata td8 

Thence after they 

Bkhvfep aixisfe 

Jidhat-titne of-this-ofie 


kliyi 


g„t!,-kachi W<;bit0. Gail duike -Mho l«^d« Ki 

Ao»,«.«.r arrived. Sa»„ ^*7”" i»Uk Ww ’ Rd» 

tem-lk-shadartket kkujOik »Wto k.. ‘nil jkUk 
fe.Ai.e»-».«-.erea»( /.-eaJa-Ve Mei,«n U«t, ‘ <.-■»*»< »«»««• 


A If 
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to’kim 

batio 

cal/ 

chimo 

Bmall 

r09b 

ttHffer 

mab 

father 

Tlos 


pe^, 

said, 

Jialal 

slain 

pQ(;h 

son 

bdenj 

hecamet 

daru 


' thaii 

*ihif 


tnaii 


maius 


ja ’natun, nb.. . 

Brother has-cotnot ihett thy father the’tiurtured 
thate^, an^^fe-kari ki ro 

has-cav8ed-to~be’t»ade^ fhis-on-account that that 

leijo.’ JBaro pu<;h 

on-goodness (i.e, leetl) hefound.' The-eldor son 
g^m aru bujoiki rak ni thfgu, Uagar rfeeei 

fo-the-house into io-go intention not he-imde, Sut his 

gj'e bayo pu<;^ morar4tiar^. 

out havtng-gotie the-elder son in-Kord^ames-te-be-made {i.e. entreats}, 
tom-mStai mntikir rSgo ki, ‘ ,hakji. achik-barlju 

Jle ei-hK-«c„-/Me, on-iit^Kid ,aW ««/, 'iMi, 

mas than kum Uiamus, mas kar6-gS (haii-niiltuk nb ne 

/ My work om-doiay, / af-a«yfi«,e (to-) liy-a-taid (-thmg) ml "m" 

tbejjuiiusi magar mate tus6 kard-g& 

have-said; but to-me thon at-any-tvae 
mfla tom-shugulo-saati sburiar 
/ sny-Oien-fHends-tcith rejoicing 
thaii anu pu^h 

thy this son 

{or kanchanio fata) naiego, 

tsted)t thou of'him foi'- 

bafo-puQhfet 


dig^ ki 
gacest that 
Karfi-gb 
As-SOOU'OS 


fek-aiei ohiilak-g^ 

of-onesU-goat a-Hd-ec<ht 
tham (or fcliaj*um)-Bik, 


nhi 

not 


batso halal tharegk.' 

calf slain hast-caused'fo-be-wiade.’ 

puqb, tu bar cMiak ma kacb 

son, thou every day me mith 

o tliaii aki liaa. Xb sliuriaf 

that thine one is. Then 

yas^fci asil, -‘ki*’ thegA-to, 


wato, 

kos 

tbaii jap 

k had) o-kOni ir 

came. 

who 

thy property 

in-evil-work 

tU 6 

tfefe 

kar tus 

umto 

thou 

of'him 

for-ihe-sahe thou 

the-^inrtured 


Maius 


proper vfas, " why ? ” if-thi^-say (i.e. because}, thy this 
th^n jono bulo; naiggasis, thfen 
now alive became; toe-had-lost, noio 
tliin laiito)’, thfea. 
now he-ieesfoundy, hs'seys. 


... taau, * ala 
The-father to-the'eldev'son says, ' 0 

bauoi ne mail j^k },anuk 

art; md^then mine whatever is-thing 

tharoiki, shuriar bOiki 

rejoicing to-cause-to-he-made, rejoicing to-be 

““ j4 mau», 

brothd' had'died, 
leganis naiitm, 

we-havefound (or he-had-beefi lost,. 



STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES 
IN THE OF GILGIT LANGUAGE, 




Es^Uib. 


1, One . • * * 

hk. 

24, Of yen 

m 

* 

i 

L&&i» tsaii. 

S. Ttfo 

dll. 

25. Yoar 

■ 

m 

- i, 

tael (Seii. 

3. Three . ♦ 


26. He . 


■ 

1 

# 

1 

rOt<i^r(>S| dB. 

4. Four 

ckAr. 

27. Of him 

m 


¥ 

rIsLN ri&a&it 

h n FiTc • ‘ * 

poT, (Pwitiall) push. 1 

li 

28. EU . 

* 


i 

rtsfe, rfesai, ^ &Bli. 

0, Sis . * * ' 

ft*. 

1 

29. They 

■ 


«- 

i 

rljt U| aieb. 

7. Seven 

fint. i 

30. Of Ibeni 

1 

a 

1 

a 

rlno, rInM, aino, aiti^. 

S. Etgbt . • * ' 

fteh, (Pun^iO 

SI. Their 

a 

a 

a 

lano, vlnhu ainOi. 

0, Kine • • ■ 

nan. 

32. Hned 

¥ 

1 

P ' 

j 

bat. 

i 

10, Tee . * * * 

daii. 

33. Foot 

■9 


.| 

pfi. 

11. Tweety 

la 

^ 34. None 

« 

a 

¥ 

aatho. 

la. Fifty 

dl bn-g's dai\ 

35. Eye 


t 

a 

, K^hhi, ifhhi, 

15, Hundred * < > 

BhaL 

36. Month 

■ 

* 

a 

1 

^ .V 

[ai, an. , 

" 1 

14. 1 . 

ml, noasp 

37. Tooth 


* - 

a 

1 

<lTa« 

15, Of rae 

mail maii. 

13 d. Esr . 

) 

■f 


a 

kdn. 

16. Wine 

malt maii- 

30. Hftir 

a 

¥ 


jaknr^ {a nngU heir) biTo. 

17, We . 

bfe, 

40. Heed 

w 

a 

a 

i itiflb- 

1 

18. Ofea 

asali Bdaii^ 

41. Tongue 


a 

m 

1 

:ilp< 

19. Oer 

asBii 

‘42. Belly 


a 

a- 

dtr. 

20. Thoe < 

iti| tnB. 

43. Bnck 

a 

# 


pit* 

21, Of thee • 

, ilmj thaii. 

44 Iron 


a 

« 

1 ohinutT, ohliuHr. 

j 

22, Thine » • 

tluu, thidi. 

45. Gold 

■ 

a 

a 

1 

. iOD 

23. Ten 

feo* tEO«. 

46. Silver 

1 

• 

■ 


rO-p. 

i 
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1 

1 

Snglllh. 



17. ITatkitT 

hikhot milo. 

73. Duck 

o 


bam^. 

4*^- MoTboT, 

6je, nifl. 

1 

74. Am . 



. jaknti. 

Erother 

1 

?■ 

75. Camel 

* 1 


. a*. 

&0, Bitter 

aA. 

76. Bird 



. chaiT. 

hh Alwi . * . , 

■ manOjOp mimlil. 

j 

77. Go , 

- 

- 

. 1 hoj^iki (tHyfniViVe). 

52* WoMimu * 


j, 78. Eat . 

- m 


khtiikj (ff^dAi*tt(9e). 

^3. Wife- 

B^6ii| gr6ii, jnni&at. 

70. Sit . 

4 * 

* 

bafoiki (infiuitict). 

54. Child 

ibiid£;r« 

80. Come 

■ m 

* 

Taaioiki (tnijSatitre). 

56- 8ou * 1. , , 

pfirb 

81. Beat 

* 

* 

ehidaiki, daiki {tB/fnitVew) 

56. r>(ipgliter » 

dl. 

82, Stood 

... 

a 

Isat bijilri (iia/jBi'fiM). 

5f^ Skvo ^ 4 

dimalop inariitiip. 

1 

a3. Die . 


* 

mirjaiti, mirljoiki (tailnV- 

S8, CulHvbto'- * 4 .| 


84. Give . 

* 

*j 

(Irtiki 0iij«h.AW>. 

f 

59. Shi-pfacnd . « . ^ 

1 

pftyalD. 

85. Hull 4 

* 


1 

bai thoilii (mfiniitvi). 

60. God , , , , 1 

miudip llftboo. 

86. Up 4 

i 

• 

nih 

61. DtfTil . . 

Sb^lEin. 

87. Near 

1 ■ 

. 

bach. 

62. Sun . . • , * 

w 

i1Lr1+ 

88, Doim 


m 


<>3i J^loaii 

yiln. 

89. Far 

V m 

m. 

dftr. 

6*- Star 0 * , ,1 

taro- 

00. Before 

Pf. 

■• 

y^r. 

tS6- Fire . 

ftgir. 

01. Behind 

* m 

r 1 

faW. 

VVator 

wmL , 

82. Whof 

w # 

■i 

ko. 

57. Hcnwo * p * 1 

B6|. 

08, What 7 

f -m 


m 

68. HoriBB , ^ ^ ; 

Bab{Kip 

04. Why ? 

* m 

. 1 

kj^- 

6&. Cow * ^ * ' j 

jAo, g0\ gd. 

OS. And 

* I- 

♦ '■ 

gfl. 

70, Dog . , 4 . i 

illB. ! 

n 

86, Btit 


* 1 1 

nagar, ama. 

71. Csl 4 i 4 4 ' 1 

iQalil, V * 

97. If 4 

* m 

4|!. 

kUiaiia^ 

72. Cock 4 . . 1 

1 

;Sktir^tlo, j < 

1 

J 

»8. Yes 

■■ # 

i fl 
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6hi0»- 



M. So . . - J= 

&, nil, 

125. Of gooil ipen , - 1 1 

mutflijo. 

ICO, Aiii» • • -8 

rirpA 

1 

126. To ^od men . * \ ^ 

liundjot. 

101. A father * - ^ 

)kho, batait 

L27. From good oj^o * ! i 

siilhtti maDO]0-|o, 

1(1*2. 0! ifc fatter * • t 

lAbb. 

128, A good omaii * j i 

ak mifhll <sb6i (or cb^l^b 

103* To ^ IttfbMT * * 1 

ihb^* 

IS50. A Iwul hoy - m ^ 

lb khacba ahfko. 

104- FiBUi » father . 

b&b^i-jo. 

ISO. Good women 

loifbti tfb^\ 

106. Two fatboi-B 

dn b&b^. 

i 

131, A bod girl . • . 

ok kba4;h1 molftii 

106. Fathert 

VifLbh, bahie. 

132. Good 

\ 


107. 01 father* ■ ■ , 

bebo. 

133, -Better . . . . 

(better 

than that}. 

li'S. To ffltlierH 

babof, Mbu^. 

134. ... ' 

(bfit^-jti or bntlnb'jo^ 

(betf o/ all}. 

1U9* FwitA fattori - - j 

Labo-jop biptt*^i0e 

130h High 

atbalo. 

110. A daughte* 

dip d\% 

130. Higlior 

(roB^jo) uthalo. 

ill. Of a daeghtor . * 

dljii. 

IST< Highlit « * 

(b6t^-]o) niknlo. 

112. To a dawghtvr 

dljot?. 

130. A Imnse . 

Adkpo. \ 

llS. From a dangMer 


ISde A maio 

bAnt* 

114. Two tlftttgliteM , 

1 do 

i 

liO. I 

! 

1 

Aihpb 

116. Daiightcri 

1 

dijiri!, dijlrts. 

; 14L M[vtos , * * 

baiu^* 

116. Of daughtaia . 

di|aro. 

1 142, A boil . - 

4^00 

117, ToJaugtterB . 

dijimf. 

1 143, A oow * 

gAo, gfl^ g4. 

llS, Front danghtwa 

. dijarO'jO- 

144. Hulls * ■ • 

dOnJb, 

110. A gat'd '“tn . ' 

, ^b tnifl^to maufljo (o» 
muoft^ak). 

1^, Cowfl 

gaw^^go. 

ISO. 01 u good rasm 

. bk Ditebfo tanDSjb. 

146. A iina 

. ehS. 

121. To a good man 

, ik miiUfto nisafljbt. 

1 147* A bltob . 

* SOEOb^ 

122. Front a gowl 

. bk inMifljb-io. 

1 

148. Hogti 

* ftb3l| ah^wl. 

123. Two good HMm 

dn manfiife. 

149. Bitches . 

* eon^b ehfiwti 

124. Good aiOB 

, mif manflje. 

J50. A he goat * 

« mugar. 
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Kticjith. 

Ifil, A femnl# goht , 

l&2w GoftiA 

15$. A mfik deer 

154. A femalo de^ . « 

155. User 
156^21#, 

220p What Id yonr ssme ? 
251 ■ How old ii this howf 

222. How far m it froiu 

hots to Kuhmir F 

223. How many sona are 

thero in yonr fathcr'a 
bonse ^ 

224. I hftTS wallcod a long 

WET ti>daj« 

225. The son of my uncle ia 

oaftiried to hh eiuter, 

/ 

225. Id the bottae is tho 
saddle of the white 
boTso. 

227.1 Fob the saddle npon 
his back. 




ai. 


mftifsrl, loot*. 


For the comogatian of the 
wb, we OnmiDAr. 

iliaii D 5 iii jek '‘an ? 

nnn l^po kach^k batijo 

ban ? (cf Aour moajf 
^sar# it tAif Aorta ?) 

♦ 

ino Knshlriji^ kachik dflr 
bsnl F 

thaii bilbsi gnt^r 
kiicMk han^ F 


id 4 ash jigih gsUl gfttiQa, 


mai chSno lell^i -t]rtc];Lof o 
moiiliaib aA gar IhA 

hiavt fSs #i^«r of 

that fjwtj 4o rAf soil of iny 
/<^^Aer"t ymm^tr hfother,} 

gn(5T fih^ idbpgi ti\bn 
halt. 


tllko d5^ 


238. I haTo beaten hie aon 
wxtb mmnj stripee. 


22d. Ho h grawg eattle 
on tho top of tha hili 

230^ He {a sitting on a 
horse nnder that 
tree. 


23 L Hifl brother is taller 
than hiB aifftsr. 

232p The prici! of that is 
two rnpees and a 
halt 

233. My father lives In that 
small honsop 


234. Give this mpee lo him 

235. Take iboso rupees 

from him. 

23d. Beat him well and 
hind bim with ropes. 

237. Draw water from the 
well. 


236. Walk before me 


230, Whose boj cornea ba- 
bind yon ? 

240. Frem whom did jon 
bnj that? 

24 U From a shopkeepor 
the vilbige,^ 


mai ^ pfl^hb bado mnsb* 
talif dimnna C^it. I Aaoe 

pn1a^7ie^^4d Att sea ises- 
rel|^ wiif A jiffr}. 

I p»Es tckAl oharElj 

' ehnr^in. 

rAsb o tomb kir Ashpij 
ptn^nn. (ptnolkip (e 
moHA^ on ; ii irsa^sd as a 
trQfuUw asrb iritAoiU o 
dtreel o5^,) 

|l tomi sai^jd jSgo 
liaii« 

h^i gn^h dn rftpaK^^ga trah 
btml. 


mai b&ba o chtliio gafhr 
haiy^i 


aoo rCpaj hsH- db. 
si rflpaib r^«^jo gin. 


o mi^tak the fhldl biU-gl 
gane. 

daljtf-jo {/rojH ^A« ifrifaiion 
eAiiiHeZ) wall nikbalb. 


klae ehfto tn-jo fatn wflan 1 


kb^^o anb giolgAno f 




ma-jo ybr jeii. 
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VOLUME X. 

Page 1^3, tine 8, — Iji the Addenda to Volume VllI, Paft ii {ante, p- 247), 
d have expres! 50 d my gratitude to Dr. Morgens tie me for much inEormatioii there giTon 
Kgarding 0.® more westoru Dordic laoguoge.. U Volume X I have gireu a yretty 
full occount of the Ormufi lauguage as spoieu at Kaniguram m W azinatau. On 
page 123, speaking of Other localities in which that language might be expec^ to be 
found, I said *In the Logar Valley, in some villages, the Ormurs sperik Persian, whi e 
in othet».-Leech mentions the vUlage of Bamk,-tbey have retain^ their own 
form of speech.* Leech was writing nearly a century ago, and since then no further 
information has been received about Ommri in Afghanistan proper. This want has 

now also been filled by Dr. Morgenstierne, who has added to his previous kindness by 

seuding me the following information collected by him during his stay in Kabul, He 
also sends me a note on Parachi, an allied language also sp/iken in Afghanistan. He 
writes as follows; — 

Ormu?! of LOGAR. 

At the present day Ormuri is spoken by only a few people of the older gener¬ 
ation St Baraki Barak in che Logar Valley. At Butkbak (some miles east of Kabul) 
there are people who belong to the Ormur tribe; but they have given up their native 
langudge and speak Pashto. 

The Ormufi of IiOgaT preserves a palatal ai in many cases where the dialect of 

Kanigrfim [*.e. Kaniguram] has s; but on the other hand it makes no distinction 

between aA and sfr. The complicated system of verbal stems has been such simplified, 
and the vocabulary lias undergone a strong Pars! influence. 

The First Seniettc£>t qf the Parable in Ormufi of Logar. 

Ta-she sarai do kUn buk, Afo zari klanak ta-feljiiy P^ 

Of’one man iico sons were. The yovnget bog of-himse^ father fo 

^ok, ‘ ai pe, tar*tik ta-mill artja fcakh^iui tac*muu bu-se, ku-m&n ki 

«a»d, * O father, of-tkm of property tobaiever part • qfme ts, to-tne to 

ar^sher,* A varai ta-khuy ta-klin miiiKl-no ta-kbuy a mill do takbslm 
gice* The man of-himself of‘SOHS middle-to oj-himself the properiy heo parts 
dAk. Tsfmd rosh pets ta-khuj a zfiri klAn ta-kliliy ^ mill 

made. Some days q/lertoanU qf-kimself the younger son of-hitnselfthe property 

^l dfik ; p^ts r4i-n6 ai-tsawok, pets jhi-ce al-tsawok. 

collected made ; then road-to he-usent, tk&i a-place-to he-isent. 

In the above, the letter d is sounded as a deep a like the Swedisii long «. 


PAR)^OHl. 

'fliis language is mentioned by Babur (‘Memoirs', p. 23o, Leydens and Ers- 
kine's trails.,%d King), and Masson (‘ Narrative of various journeys in Baluchistan, 
Afghanistan, and the Punjab ’). It is spoken in Gbujuliin in Darre-i-ghosb in Nijrau, 
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in Pacba^an in Tagau, and, witJi some dialectic difference in the Sliutnl Valley north 
of Gulbaliar, where the people are said to have come from Kijran. Pormerly it is said 
to have i>ecn id use in Panjslur, and the name of the village Parachi in the Paghman 
Hills, west of Eftbul, may indicate that the tribe was also once settled there. 

Like Ormuri, with which language it presents some striking similarities, it 
shows some ‘ West-Iranian ‘ features ; hut it is also closely connected with Minjaiu 
[ the ‘Munjani ’ of the Survey ] and the Pimlr dialects. I hope to be able to demons¬ 
trate that neither OrmufI nor Parachi are recent immigrants from Western Iran, but are 
the remnants of the old Iranian languages spoken in Eastern Afghanistan before the 
advent of the ‘ Sakie' Pashto language. 

Parachi has been very deeply influenced by Pa^ai, not only in its vocabulary, 
but also in its raorpboI<^ and phonology. Especially striking is the adoption of aspi¬ 
rates, not only in loanwords, but even in original Paracbi words, tough a kind of 
tianspoBition. E.g. I seize, but ghU, seized, from * grijla-, * giftt * giht i pecheotf 

I cook, hut phak, cooked, from • jjaiEfcM-, * 

Tfte First Sentences qf the Parable ia Fardahi of ShutuL 

Zhu lidam di push d&rd-hon. Push-e -chino b4w-ku.n-e jari, al 

One man tieo sons had. Son‘whieti~yovtiger father-to^his said^ ‘ 0 
hhw, havT mil-a takheim kan, ma-kfin hishb da. Bkw mfil-e- 

fathert this pro]^ertg4hg divieion make, tnedo share give.* The-father pro- 

khukl takhsim ku^, zagtan-e-khuil-kun-e dh. Chi rucb pegh 

pertg-iohich-his-oion divistott tnade^ bogs-tchich-his-oipn-to-he gave. Some days after- 
chhan puah-e-cbin5-6 mftldn-e jam kor, mulk-e-derin tar rawhn 
teards son-which-youtiger-his goods-his collected made, country’which-far to startiag 

chbL 

icent. 

Dr. Morgenstierne tells me that, before tt and »» the sound of d is * darker 
than in other positions, ‘ihus, the two as in tndi^dn, ours, are not quite the same.- 
fle has also provided the foUowing lists o! words in these two languages. 


EuglM. 

CrtiLiiii of Logw. 

rufieilt 

EngLUif 

Ormurl of Lqi^BJa 


Oa0 * ^ 

■ a ■ 

(ho. 

Hs a a i 

ifs , . . i 

klfl. 

2, Two , 

dA . e # 

u. 1 

^7* Of him ' 

ifo , . * 

Sd6a 

3. ThMO 

9^0 « 

^1. 

HIb a 

tar.afA . . ' * 

9dkD. 

4. Foot . 

S 


:29, They 

afo , - . M 

sdanaD. 

b* Five « « 

p&llffl a 

pdnck. 

30^ Of them 

afA . 4 a 

MAnAiia 

6. S ix . 


]£bL ' 

^1. Their . i 

aaaaaa 


7^ Seven + 

yik m , * 

beta 

32a Hand 

doetf kaf a . I| 

dost. 

8. Eight 

saht 


33^ Foot « a 

pal . a * 

pa- 

9» Kine ■ 

tim m * 

tlDp 

34, ^040 

nltr] a 4. 


JO, Ten . 

dftB 

dw* 

35. Eye . 

tHiml n 

toehh 

11. Tivaaty # 

jlet « f 


36. Moatb 

a a- a 


12, Fifty 

[Huid^4$ta a 


37a Tooth 

1 giy^i 

daaAdp 

13. Qtmdred , 

lA A e fr 

ponib 

3B, Ear * 

gAI a 

E^- 

14. 1 

&£ * e * 

iHa 

m. Heir 

drl a 

dg^^ jA], 
hmf} gliib. 

IS. Of me 

mun 

mm. 

40. Head 

var a 

e5r. 

18, Miue * 

tor-mliD e 

m&D&ti, 

41. Tongae 

jtahazi a a 

Mn. 

17. Wa . 

# 

tctii. 

42. Belly 

o5e a ■ 


IS. Of Q.E 


m4. 

43. Baek 

1 

pA^ht ■■ + 

p^^put. 

10, Oar . 

tAr-m&U^ 

td^kbAPa 

44, [foil I 

1 Aiit . . 

iiiciit rd. 

■20. Thon 

tt, * 

tfi. 

45a Gold a 


HA, iita]. 

21. Of these . 

tA. * a a 

to. 

46. Silver # 

wckra + 

nOffhrl, ^'bata^ 

22. Thine 

tAr-lH 

tin. 

1 47. Father 

. p5 a 

dAda, hAw^ 

23. Ton . 

tftft a a a 

1 T&. 

43. Mother 

inaw* 

mAma, Ua 

24. Of you 

tfl# * e • 

T&. 

49* Brother * 

tntoifA 

1 t-yi. 

2o, Tow . 


, flkhis* 

50a Sietor 

1 

Utwar 

1 Ithi. 
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EiDgLUi- 

5L Man , 

52h Wotoati 
53* Wife P 
M. Cbild 

55. Son , 

56. Dangfhter 
Sliapberd 

62 . San . 
Moon 

61 * Star * 

’ 65. Fire - 

66. WntfT 

67. Hoirse 

66. Horae 
69* Cow P 

70. Dog . 

71. Cat. . 

72. Cock p 

73. Dnck 


3&S 


af htfgtt* 

, saiai, luilJ 

« I sirka 
« n&k * * 

« w^i'kaJ 

* kike * 

dnka 

I 4»* 

. t6a * 

< 1]1$tAiD 

. dtfirn ♦ 

- . 

. wflk 

w 

* ner , 

* yAap 

, ge i * 

* *5pnk 

p pTltl 

P 

* ninrgb&wl 


PiHclil, 

^ mineskj 

* 3!aif. 

, jltich. 

* pti^. 

UijOwod. 
p rCfcCh. 

. nmbok* 

p 

p I ait&m. 

, A?-t rkhie. 

* Awo. 

* ghns. 

. I 

* S’fl. 

. *apOp “npigb. 

* piflkak- 

* kbariai. M^aniL. 

* knrj^-e-Awl* 


Kn^uh. 

Omiarltd Locar,. | 

PuichL 

74. Ass p 

khar * 

k|(5r. * 

75. Carnal 

ghutur 

^ntur. 

76, Bird * 

itkiiga 

mtinckft. 

77. Go , 


1 pammL^ 

7a Eat , 

ktlLimn 4 

kkaroniH 

79, Sit P 

ILCLBlak^UL 4 

u^hn^tlm, (I *U 

dot£r») zdllDOEOp 

SO. Conus 

Kaj^am * * 

ihim. 

81. Beat , 

(^anani . m , 

debemp 

82. Stand 

1 dardk^ « . 1 

apa }iem* 

S3. Die P 

(Aa dtai) , 

n>«^ni. 

64. Gife P * 

; dilrttn p 

dak cm.. 

85. Run , 

dangam - 

balai kanaiUt dkAw 
dnhetn. 

156. 1 a^m 

um h p p 

Ad eiaip 

157. Than art , i 

dn p 

IttA. 

158. Ee ia 

a, 6 

ho Ji^ af. 

159. We Bin 

On . p 

ml iinaiti. 

160. Yon 0413 * 

d . . . 

rh 

161. Tbey are p 

m . 

odlTi on* 


^ Frcw^i nag. I| and m throqgkont. 





























APPENDIX I 


Classified List of Indian Languages as shown in 

THE LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA 

AND JN THE 

CENSUS OF 1921. 

The follovmg pages show tJio statistical results of the Liagutstic Surrey of India^ 
compared, so far as is jioasible, with the language-figures of the Census of 1621, 

A few words must be added as to the classification of the languages meDtioned in this 
list. For those which have been dealt with in the lAnguistic Surveyi I have followed 
the grouping there adopted. The only exception is Mikir (No. 189), which later infor¬ 
mation has caused me to transfer from the Naga-Bodo to tiie Naga-Kuki sub-group. 
As regards the other languages, —nearly all of which are spoken in Burma,— 
have thought it best, for oonTenienoe of reference, to follow the classification of the 
Census of 1921. A Linguistic Survey of Burma is at the present moment in progress, 
and it seems to me to be advtsablo to defor any alteration of the Census arrangement 
until that Survey has put tho attempt upon a secure foundation. Any immediate 
cliango could only be temporary and provisional, 
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X?:yrBEm SiBiiniiU* 

1 

XilUb af Lao^ig^ DT Diblecti ^ 

larTey (1391) J A 

«fijrd[m^ tpCfitiBPi, 101^- 

1 

Aufttric Family - • • , 

Austro^Nesian Snb-Family 
Indo-Neaian Branch 

Malay Group . . • ■ ' 

3^052*046 

4ari 

4,529,351 

5,561 

5.561 

5.561 
1,951 

1 

Sa1Q^ ^ ■ 

+ i-t 

2 1 

*.♦*** 

j4tistro-j4jitJffc Sub-Family 

Mon-Khmer Branch ^ 

Mon-Khmer Group 

3,052,045 

177.293 

3,610 

4,523,790 

549,917 

189,263 

3 

Mod or Talaing ■ » ^ • • 

Palaung'Wa Group • • 


139,263 

147.8&9 

4 

PalnUUg^ , - , r a . 


117,773 

% 

. . 


] 3,648 

« 

Yaiaglann - . , * * 


l)t,b53 

r 

Danaw - » » ^ ^ * 


1,433 

T- 

Othera^ 

KliaM Group ..... 

177,293 

3,182 

:i04,l03 

S 

Kbil^t , . * ^ p ■ 

177,293 

204,103 

9 

Slfitidard - * * a » 

115,190 

W 

10 

Itjfnff-ngarn * , * * , 

IjSSO 

Til' 

11 

Sytiieny , * ^ * 

ol?40 

... 

13 

lf”df * * . ^ 

Vnipecifi^d , a . - a 

Nicobar Gtovip 

7,000 

3,013 

*aa 

I-H* 

*a. 

8,662 

n 

Nicabaresa , . * . 

Munda Branch 

I'* 

1 2374,753 

8,003 

3,973,873 

u 

KberR^ . . . 

£,5S7,S£3 

3,603,215 

IS 

Sstntdii 

1,6U,892 

5,255,575 

16 

Mutfifdri . , « . 

^ mj5U 

634,m 

17 

JiAumif . « ^ 

^ 79,078 

137,309 

16 

BtrAif ^ . 

1 1,^34 

S5S 

)9 

Bd4d * . » 4 a 

8,949 

19,690 

20 

Bo .... . 

383,m 

4i7,S62 

21 

furl , . . , 

3/27 

1 11,933 


j0nfl , ♦ ^ a . 

15,OSS 

3,099 

26 

Jffarid * # * » . 

1^16 

SS4 

24 

Bnjid * * , , ♦ 

3,000 

S95 

25 

Kor^pd » I . « « 

SO^SR 

21jS5a 

l;98i 

26 

KQrku . . , ^ « 

111,634 

1SU,S9£ 

27 

lLt]flir]& * « « « » 

7i,l7a 

IS 7,47 f 

28 

Jtiling , . . . a 

1 !j,607 

10,331 

39 

Savnrn * * . * . 

i0S,03fl 

168,44] 

30 

' Gada&a , » « • . 

35,SS3 

33,06( 

B1 

Up9po<?i&ed » . . f 

♦ Ikf- 

251 


Hs]uxi:i, 


tint of llw IvfuCM fUi 
Pf^ab tw* witbla Ut4 140^4 
ot lb« 


ttfitfrpl Tom <rf tfcjl iMfa- 

tin bf tbu lHubCb iiuBff "lUMb 
|£e K«p4 bl thi SbrTi7. 


ThaiamrAfUM in 
hhItw. 


The Barrf j mha oI tlu 

Omoi M wSLt 


1 [BdiBd* Uund'k |Tfl}p fflrwUfiknt 
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Xt?¥aiu& or a^uKt!»P 

BlV.lSKi. 


cf L>ngii*|f4 dg 



Icmdilbff to CeiuDtp 1331J 


SttrTflf fiftsm»£«i J 



Karen Family 


m*m 

1,114,026 

BpolliAPPJTiA Itofrafti 

31 

Karen . .... 


-■ 

1,114,026 



Bk» . - ■ ' 


... 

10,637 


33 

Karenijffi , * * ' 


pp* 

li,l60 


U 

Sffauf * ^ ^ 


PP. 

363^2 


33 

PtOO 1 * * ‘ - 


PPP 

352,486 


36 

Taun^tkn » • - - 


... 

210,535 


37 




13743 


33 I 

Yi'nba^ i. * * * 


PPPP 

5,363 


39 

OAfti^ » • ♦ ■ ^ 



2,579 


40 

A'ardKHi * * ^ * 

‘ 

pp-. 

34,488 


41 

Hayaia * * * » 


P-- 

3,911 


41a 

OWtfrj^ Unipecifi€d « 


... 

100,873 



Man Family . . • - 


... 

591 

SpolMii ib e[inBk 

42 

YaO » + P ■ * 


... 

197 


43 

Miao Uodag 


... 

m 



Tib«tf>'Chine«« Family 


1,984,512 

12365,346 



Sinmese^hinese Snh^Fiifttily 


4^05 

926,335 



Ttii Group , - * * 


4,205 

926,335 

^Coillf 1^4^11 Bbcibb. 

44 

Lao , , * * * 


... 

3,851 


4& 

Siapi^ . , * . • 



3,T44 


46 

Lii , 



2(5,103 


47 

Khiin « p « . i 



33,210 


43 

Daye , , » * ^ 


... 

740 


m 

43 

Sliln P 4 p i 


300 

343,810 


60 

* - p P * 


m 

... 

Bpakeia *- *- 

6L 

Ahora p , . P * 




a^Ufkbi. ioniMflif 

a 1 P la_ 1 In til M 




JlBHhTDj IL Up Qi£flmD^^l lA luV 

Bflrwr, 

63 

Khliati . 


4,005 

9,800 

apofctg lb 

53 

Khdfifii Proper 


2,$30 

... 


64 

PAdAial P . + t 


62S 

mm* 


65 

Tai-rong . * - * 


m 

... 


60 

JViura . * . P * 


300 

' 



TVfcefo-Jffitr/nan Sut-Fiomi/y 


1,980,307 

11,959,011 

MmI oI tlu ipnhfm of Itiw Ipbroi- 
!£«■ Iwlour u Biuixk&t wbtoh vru 
latA ibli]«kle tba i^^tnktviLi of 
VwSvtnp. 


Tibeto^HImalayait Brancli 


399,742 

440,263 



Tibetnn Group 


206,508 

231,885 


57 

Shotil . . * * 4 


£05,5 OS 

e31,8&5 

P 

56 

PA^tid of Tibet T^belan 


7jm 

8^95 


59 

Plot id 0f or P^Ut 


} i50,67S 


X 

6D 

Pkuiiu of Fnrii , 


148,366 

J Tb«SbTy4rB|bJ«ifo7l!IifH t^i«* 

[ aibletlim 
f bd iboi. inni 

V in. tnAk 

61 

BAdiid o/ Lod<fih Ladaikl ^ 


29^06 

33603 

1 iYUlaHC la iinfl.. 

62 

PAdtid qfPa&Mt or Jrdkul% « 


l,o70 



63 

Piotia of Sfiii - « 


3,m 

... 


64 

Pkdtid qf Upper KanaMfor or Npamiat 

IMi 

... 

* • 


I Iiieli4< jr«»7w (TI), (CHI, aiJ ir<w fu«)ilckM lad**. 
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appendix I. 


Vo. 


05 

m 

67 

m 

70 

71 


7* 

7a 


iNiuut cf IjAvgTto^ of Db>lKt^ 


Dl^rOAEllBi. 




A«iidtdiBg to CesMi^p l^tL, 


HlMABXL 


Bkdlia of T(in Oarkwal- or Jo4 
Bk^ia of OarhietiL . • 

&haTjiO . * - 

Bho^ia of Sikkim or I)a-»jo*§-ko 
BhSiik of Shittait or Lkoke 


K^§atc 
Bh^tA o/ A 
OH^T Bialeeti 

PronominAlized Himalayan Group 
Western Sttb~Oroup 


Mocchati or Potiil 


Chaiobb L&huli 


106 

4y3W 

SOO 

20,000 

5.€f?9 


93,078 

^JOBB 

S,09a 

1,387 


0,180 

io,om 

10,526 


15,470 


i fw4m h*n dlffi rram b^in«D 
Iba Sam? tr^rwf ao^ ibow r^f 
tli« CwM 4C Ifll ara 

%f!i iliv tk«l Ihii wand a 

luie-T ana ttan J 'Of 
ud IHoiir ^ Elu^floitioa lata 
■IriBnal tbau ihaladutuM 1^ IIj* 
8ur*^. lb ILWtfiftaUn 

toara nyrt <-liaf|.fliE[i at tXL 

in Eaat ^tpaX mad 
Ua^llinr, trail ELO ll^na an 
ATMlmBti. jL&Iji §hjLF|3aH 

flpokii» ia Bart tlbat bala'i^P, 0 
isd ChlblL Nq flflEfVi mtaUltl!*# 


107,841 


32,733 


Want tffiamktn ol tltlm SbVOkiisP' 
biTv Vhui aliaaoi lUkdar bqih 
iollMftk6*1p pfThmtv BMliA (*7)* 
£atbi C^iaa. 


74 

75 

76 

77 

75 

76 
80 
81 
s:£ 

88 

14 

m 


Bunin . , . 

Ban^loi, GOndlft, or Tinao 

Kanishf 

Kanaoif 

Run^ius . 

Darmiyn . 

Cfaaod&Dgsi 

Byftngsi . . • 

Jang^i . . • 

Eastern Svb-Group 

Dbimal ... 

Tbami , 

Litnbu , > 


86 

87 

88 


Yilcfaa 

Khambb • 

Bai or Jimdar 


iJSBl 

880 

13,090 

614 

1,701 

1,486 

1,686 

200 

66,^5 


100 

24,046 

1,250 

41,490 


630 

22,008 

\ 


7 


8U 


86,108 

505 

483 

23,402 


Xcarl; *]l tiu gribwft 

LiiiiriiAiraa Iwvo tioosr Itatuia 
In Sfpal- Tha IfBM fim 
tm’prpMbt only ia» Ptrtaltfi 
!f(Hind Iti hlltlfh 
Tltr iHimifaa hfM>, honaiar, aU 
dawYlbid la tta pafa* nf ^ 
flamy. 


1,037 

5,060 

5D,34i 


SO 

0£> 

PI 


(KbadibO DJaleots) 

Sdiin^ 

B&tdH 


Tbw aff *ki la 3^#^. 

u>d AO fltfttm l«r Ihain mm 
afmilmid*. Tbaj mtf, Smaatat, 
all 4»«rt3Md la iSa pmfH 
Barray. 


1*2 

oa 

S4 

05 

06 

07 

08 

Ot* 

160 

101 

103 

im 

104 

105 

106 

107 


Sdnppd.*^ 

IM&fGnp 

LdmiidkAonp 

JFdlinp 

CAiinpHnp - * 

Bmn^prHdli 

BoJuHff ur CAamting 

y&cAAefinff 

Emlunp 

TAutvnp # 
CAamrdipa 
/kikdlittf 
Bmnti « 

Vayu or HUyu 
Cb£ptkng: 


Tba bma nfflifl!i ifplr tOtkLi 
mad i.hf Caat Eolhariaf. 

I 
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1 

Nramait or ' 


2W&1 

No* 

Niitpo of Of TSiiJifflti 



^nrrty (1831^ 

Awrdlitf to Ceunn, iS^L 

Ri»fj|itK;4, 

1U8 

KuHUiidji . # 

♦ 

* 

. 


.** 


lOP 

. ■ * 

- 

* 

- 




no 

ThikflVii . » 

. 

- 

- 

»* 

... 

<liii264l44a <4 tlvlfl 

U artful, Sc* T*E, 111, Ft. 


Utie[>ecified 


• 

- 

1 

283 

f. p. 406. 

(tlTfili thi ftfiml t*m eil KlilnH 


N on- P i-onorai nali zed 

Hiiuiila 3 'an 

10f>,25ti ! 

100,537 



Group. 








Qurtitk^ 





s,su 

N4 iRfflln^l?* liJl tbl* kn^t* 

111 





■mmTk miuiiMl li^r libji iamr. 
Tiu CoHi AnlM hw 
wrp* T,4«l, Akin Hm pr«t4l- 
Jiif (imp VidiJlr iJI th# 
Epodtiru « tbc koicium of 

|.Ii|:R fVWIB faiiT* UirIt APIBC* 
Ln Md til* &gkim 

iia 

Marnu 




36,)j4a 

S8,5I2 

113 

Sudw&r 




&,S56 

4,133 

114 

XL^aj-! 




I0.07i) 

£0,536 

(lirtn tbo** 

iboiid hi ffihlili 

11& 

N^wftn 



■ ! 

&j970 

10.134 


iiti 1 

Ni^rl PtCfper 



. 

3,979 

... 


U7 

Piii/Hh Pukn^ or Pak% 




-- 



118 

118 

KiSd^ or Lopoha 

Kami « 




34,894 

20,500 

040 

Tlw cliMPl^lkfi NT ^E¥il ni4 




*■* * 

lllrajbl pi tJaqlitlitl. iw Barm. 

Vtfl. UI. Ftn i p, 17S. 

120 

Mfrnjhl . 1 




■ 

573 

m 

Tfit6 




£00 

E71 



North Aasam Branch 

Atu cjf Hru^ 




36,910 

70 

60,482 

71 

£.i£*p| Id dit ijufr of Jilili,. Dcoi!^ 
■II 111* TOilttn Of ttin^ hminifc* 

iLf* oQiiikiEt PiHbib 

Tflnlt(HT- Rfsc* ibf 







UiqiabtCf 


Abor 




170 

13,317 


lii 

yim , • * 




35,510 ^ 

e5,£80 1 

'} 

m 

Daflu 




OflO 

950 



■ 

*5 

IE- 




?40 

846 



' Astain-BuTmeM Branch 




1,543,655 

11,438,266 

Xnvtof iVcpnkcfi -if tilt la; fiufc* 

Ilf tlilt Bnuoti Hit* In OafM*, ■ 


Bi\t4 or Bod« Group 




618,659 

715.690 

prarliw* whUih wtm lut Riib>i:1 to 
thfli OjptrmrlcnH of tbv faq FtAj. 

is; 

BoiiOf or I’Uma KAcbari 



m.33l 

*71,612 


1S3 

Proper » + 




178,330 

1 *m 


isn 

3Iick . 




$3,911 

rw^ 


130 

Lai 11 11 ^ 




40,100 

10,383 

1 

1 

131 

Dim 4-si or HilL KficKari 




18,031 

11,040 


Ids 

StiiHfiitrd 




15,931 

+ + * 


133 

Bo;ai * 




' srso 



134 

GarO . - 1 




* 139,703 

*16,117 


135 

Ackik pr Siandard , 




d5i400 

... 


1313 

* 




^,000 

i + - 


137 

Of Kuchn 

^ n 



15,000 

* ■ 


138 

1 

JfTt 




30,000 

■ * * 


mi 

Ckihoi 

« 



1,500 

*-* 


14tl 

1 




500 

... 


141 





soo 

1 



Vnopocifiod 




8,863 

1 

, rmm 


14S 

Kocrh . ^ 




10,300 

16,106 


143 

’ Batl§a^d * 




1,100 

... 


Ui 





i,m 

i a +. 


145 

1 or 




1,100 

h ■■ V 


146 

1 frmdnif 

1 




1,100 

^ km* 


147 

1 TintfJtiyi 

I- 



1,400 

•i * 



VOL. t, FaET 1. - - ^ ^ 
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APPENDIX I 


KlTMuiK or BruEimi. 



Liixiigniago« I f 

l8ui^«7 Eittmata* (1551)J 4 

1 ___ .E. 

|jcK9rdki^ tjD CentiUpliiiH 


, . . '1 

4J)00 

*** 

14S 

K&bha . * < » * 

3l,il70 

1 

22,6+5 


« * . * - 

30,370 1 

-** 

l&O 

3fftifan& tfr M^iraf 

IfiOO ' 


l&l 

TipQra Of Mmng , ^ ^ ' 

105,3»U 

163,720 

153 

CliutEyA , , . ^ ^ - 

80+ 

+,113 

loS 

Moran , , * 

*-* 

1 


Kaga Group ...» 

293,799 

338,634 


7F‘e»(ent Nagd Sub'Group . 

68,030 

88^64 

iU 

Aogaipi ^ * « » ■ « 1 

38,410 

43,050 


^ ^ w * * 

36,m 

... 

m 

J}fund 

1,430 

... 

167 

Keicftd ^ n * * > 

6,430 

... 

165 

3 Wi or Mtmd , * * * 

59 

... 

156 

Seim^ ■ * , » , * 

SC.40O 

34,883 

IGO 

Simi 

... 

... 

151 

ZAtmomi * , . * 

1 


... 

W 2 

iZcugiu^ or Unzil , ^ * 

5,500 

5,103 

15a 

* ll 1 » 

2750 

... 

154 

Mdyi 

S750 

... 

IA5 


l,6i5 

5,228 


Central Nigd Sub-Group 

38,000 

48,554 

105 

Ao or Hntfgorria , * . * 

15,500 

30,142 

157 

CAungti &t Eunfi * , * . 

9,300 

•i « ■ 

105 

m * m m ■ 

6^00 

i ■■ 

lee 

Lli5t& or 7'iidn^li , . * * 

82,000 

18,412 

370 

Tengan N&g5 * . * , . 

? 

... 

171 

TbnlcDmi . * * - * 

? 

a ¥ ■■ 

m 

VacHumi 

? 

i• B -r 


Eastern Ndgd Sub^Gr&up 

10,000 

■ + * 

m 

AngiJfiiiko or TaWoog 

1 * 

V nnfk 

f 

174 

Tiiiolii Of Cbingmognu 

1 f OfUUU 

i ... 

1 T 6 

nAupara * « * . .* 




■'? a 

175 

Malonii 


> 1,600 

■1 

a 1 4 

a 

177 

Mohongii, Bordatmi or Pidyaarifi 




-pa 

178 

KaEDBftllgEi * . * * ^ 

],P70 

1 +■ -E 

175 

OhAng or Mcjuiig . . « « 

? 

1 iB a 

150 

AE^magiA . « * * * 

? 

fr-i m 

m 

MOahHng . . . A . 

' ? 

a ai 

183 

Shanggi- * * . * * ^ 

? 

a 1 -1 


^dgd-JSodo Sub^Gmup * , , 

36,353 

27709 

IS3 

£mp5o or KacbchA Nftgd . , 

10,280 

0,95S 

184 


mw4 

V*>l 

185 

SffHpima * * , , 

«* A 

^ a ^ 

180 

Yeutff of Jiim ... 

a 1 -b 

a a a 




Tbp ^TTt; niisulA kpt«b«b1]r 4» 
PTBiJIr 

tl4j Un^'iPfv 'hm 4|i«iimFi1r 
ofll, tF^ If li Am^ iHIli a lU 

‘^TTTf. 


I 

I 


J ThiH -M dl4lr«|« ITP TrtmmA tfr 
la lal tt >0 KfUktl 

kr IfaffSf frcTi citrlAi:** 


In III* Il4mr^ e*lBDiii, I^f tiiinh^r 
af BpMkrt* fffrvB fiT th* Bib* 

Omp 4hi*i n^4 tgtm* ■Uti (h* 
kUlfllUkn -htniMT af iivahit* 
pT^n lat i«rmjUi |iqip«|W.. 
r-T i|iQl*tl ahliida 

^tlnd i4-mt«CT It vw 

i'apoa-lbL tTrti •WTMlTfcktir ta 

wnaiStf gf kfMAtiK, 
TtiU r*rl h4i hn *llciv«4 for 
In wJMnw ttw fcr Ui* 

BnbriTDiics mlilfli pH^u frt 
MHiadarnl » ^ wtrf »w 
mUf fsf ilN UAui utmihv aE 
■P*altri*^pitabn^lj laa lan* 


Thi 


. iN|H U 
bPTinvd Ihr tmackr. B** lb« 
Mi^Lag tl!«i an 

mltlHiMby dfa&rlbwJla tb* 
tty* 


THifHAnmy «i!ilainB, Ibf aiaibcn 
a 4 tfivphmflrHi fne lb* Bi^b- 
Ofirmpdoii iMi Kgm adih Lb* 
toMil l;h| tlH UtUabfF of llwabtTl 
fHTi-a fitt nppnbi labfiLMf*. 
Par tanfiuywi i^hiB flaUJdn 
BoUlpfl Ttfithb rrrntVlT 0 P^il 
impoHlhltt wm a|i|iiiMliiuttlf 
1® vrlutfl tbp nanbiT « 
■bMknn. TM* {lat bu b«ati 
nugqf^larin ttvlDf lb* eptm 
fat IW ^atHirunp^ 


Th^ fan-r li^pgpjnf *11 

Uua^Enbtbp IwRi* of tp«t«h^ 
m tbf p?wi>d]Df hfiiB, ihw- 
fcriliml* Prai lb* BOinlwr al 
apfipbafi of Ublnf w abOst 
fluTO. Int ll* nJ** li ^oblfiilL 
A^^ fpat IKI »i||] in tbn 

Ifarrtj* 


Til* BtLPirFy Joclud*! ttlUr Ui fbtp 
bb^i^P, bii iittx Infrvt!f;*l4ata 
l**d* ai* I* clu* It Ja tbf 
£*bi Sab^tonpL 


Ha niUDibpri af tb« f|}**ben of 
Ibnt 4kilt*la «n 
biinara. 
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187 

188 

189 

im 

m 

198 

103 

19^ 

105 

100 

19X 

m 

m 

8i>i 

803 


^rnsm of i^opnag* air DUloot, 


Sfirv^ Enttmmtvp {18Dl)« 


303 I 
2fH 
2i)fi 
80a a 


2011 

^yr 

2CSS 

200 

210 

2tl 

813 

813 

•m 

215 


81T 

313 

81» 


K^bui or KupiiVl 
Kboirao 

Ndgd-Kuki Snb-Group 
MUcir 

S^ai^ilard 
Shoi MiJtir - 
Amri - * 

Sopvoma or Mao 
. « 

MiviiigkbSiife^ - 
Kwoireog'or 
Tfta|:kbiil 

yan^Jklui Frttper 

Kkan^<^i 

Marine 

Ndgd Uhcfiissed 
Koefiin Group 
KiLcKin 

Sinfffiio - * 

Kuki-Cbia Group 

JUeithei Stib^&rmp 

* 

Mtinipun, Mflithei, ot ?6\iBi 

Xorthei'H Chin Sub-Group . 
Tliftdn 
Kiev^sSi 

Hat ran ^ 

Vn*^ecife‘i 
SotW 
SlTtU 
lUlti 
Fnlie 

Central Chin Sub- Choup 
ShimWU or Taabon 
^iAu^Ma Proper 
gaiao or Vohow 
! Lai 


Nrusva av ^FttjLxvoi. 


Aecordluf loCfoiai. 192 U 


. I 


2120 

221 


Hain . 
Ttantian^ 




11,073 

15,047 * 

lii,0a0 

1,503 ' 

m,oJ^ 

152^66 

39,b1fl 

1O0,1£3 ' 

77y9B6 

¥ F ■' 1 

J0,0S0 

a i; 

TSo 

ipl« 

725 


lUfOOO 

13,093 I 

a,soi) 

3,523 

3,000 

i 

&,000 


£6,100 ' 

£4,170 1 

25,000 

U,170 ' 

rioo 


500 

>*1 

1,500 

2,335 


22,U1 

1,920 

151,193 

j.oao 

151,190 

b i- 

150^96 

um 

m Bv 

1 •» 

300 

567,625 

796,31.1 

540,637 

349,646 

?40JR7 

1 348,6+5 

60.5-45 

' Bsms 

31.+3T 

33,i5S 

20,000 

■ ■ 

5,500 

9- P ■ 

1 

b-l 

w,403 

1 

P -P P 

554 

1 fr 1 

9,005 

30,633 

1,770 

8,14-3 

1S,VB3 

-1,539 

? 

10,460 

107Mi 

mjssH 

41,S15 

' ao,75J 

59^75 

10,709 

S,0Q0 

1 40,045 

£4,550 

' 43,731 

U^50 

245S 

4^25 

•4*4 


I um JtbaiMO wwn imh 

91, 99 lb»1 flarraj w^fth 


ki ttiH VL4|i'atva^» 


Ic 99 m. ibi nUHU^ag lu^ ^ 
IbU ^olH^rtKia «VH mppMK bi 
1^1, iO thpl tlH SaFfpf titiikdirft 
9rw *tTT t^li^ Ropi™*JIMg 
la rlwljr alllitl lo tfailiiio^ 
ibd wmx with JJ«* 

E tn mi iate tlM WtPtinK 
nvMimp. 


[*£11# 9prT«T Hilmmipft iuft Ibait 
[ Iva VP fcrr 


til# iT*il BHiaiitr rf tfa« llWPWtt 
LiVPa^M Af Ihk ar«>j|> b#« 
Inai to PartiiP vhlalk ^^9 bpI 
pqbJrPl ti» tl»f nbrtlllAB* Pf tB* 
Barrrj^ *P«*£*w ttw 

phA l^rrPrp btbot to 


Ubbt *f Hnt T«iifinwPi4tlWi 

pfp i^fu i}*ilj lb SanWi »i™h 
ptPVIBrt mm Mb|«t ^ til* 
vpOfitjAiatiDf tbt Haf*- 

In lb# m pf IpnJfUim 
d¥*ll wU'h lA tlw T^Ttt, 1^ 
ipataf dliFlP|AtkelH tatwfflK lAP 
ilirtirpp«f tba Ra^TfjpuJ thrMor 
tli* IIBI Opr IMP *tt rip^!>|ii#d hf 
IW tbht ia tl# Cpptfu a iPt? 
lam iiiambpr *1 iprakTfP ■** 
n^feflMd iP ' Uuekiiiri.' !?*■ * 
iilBii«4j Kall-VbLa *' t-tlAWi 


lA tba Nm 4 liniu 

In H*ill Cvliaf, Vat ttP mEtattf 
ni k uakiwviip 

In Culur ^aIbp. 

afthi: 


CanfBi 
ipubpraal 


Ijhalalp t,m 
KanliQV dklMt, 


OHEtrtiAd in fiumy, bal ih# 
paisibiff flt iptikTTi «■ 

MS\h.V*iy. 


&niaa flinrH iHlailt aitifr, Jiowa 
u Huliif«K 


Tbfl 4IIfpnvdr 1b#tw#fb tki iwlT*^ 
pl>4 Thu c^wm Ifm 
aai to dl(f*rtnrt * f #lt«1ftnitl*t- 
Bm CIrb UiAkuMad 

Cmtlad Knikb^ tb# ^iMkWLkn 
CrarittP. 


7„T«— „™».,»«(w..*W i>«). 


3 H 1 
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APFENKia: I. 


9«Ha1 

>0. 

Kurne c^f Lkagiugv w DUl«?t 

Noinili OT SnAEXii. 

1 

EidiDitc* (16013* 

' AwrdbylDCctifua 16?1 

2U 

Yotica , - . • . 

s,m 

SIS 

223 

4/flraf ot Th»stgi 

1^00 

e 

23Sa 

Otierii and i'Hifnei/td . 

1 IjSOO 

s 

41,055 

fl24 

Luibei or Diilicn . * ^ » 

- 40,530 

77,180 

2-25 

. . . « ■ ^ 

P## 

-*p 

* 

22fi 

, * * » * 

fr-frl 


227 

Bnrk]0i£L . • , . ^ * 

800 

3 

225 

PAnktm ,** + *- 

500 

1 

IBP 


1 Old-Kuhi Sub-Group . . 

48J814 

26,245 

229 

Hrangkfaot, fiangkbol, or Hnmgcba) 

) 8,45 (t 

671 

230 

Jlr^ngJtiot Pf^yer , * * * 

7SS0 

■P P 1 

P 

231 

Bit'f m m • * * * 

m 

B P* 

232 

KaIIAid , * . . . * 

£0,84fi 

3,131 

233 

Haltdm Pr^ytr . - - . 

S6J533 

PPl 

23i 

h.^€ifASt * 1 •■ * ■ 


4i4i|i 

23^ 

Saidfaii or 

315 

p 1 <1 

2S0 

LnngroMg . ■ * 

0,»6« 

p PP 

ss; 

/VllflOl 1 - i r * - 1 

750 

387 

s$s 

' Cbini . . . « 4 . I 

7nU 

1,577 

233 

Kolhreog or EolrSTi 

reo 

000 

R40 

K-Utu p V I- ■ 

750 

£,855 

241 

Kjaq cvr (.'haw . . . ^ . 

? 

361 

242 

Umar * » . * « . 

a,ooo 

8,585 

243 

OhOt/C m * .m. » * * 

? 

i!04 

244 

Muotuk , « . * 

t 

•IBP 

24& 

Karum « « ^ . 

? 1 

■ P P 

246 

PurOm 

750 

1,IS£ 

247 

A.tlfil # 1 I ■■ 4 I- ' 

760 

3,Cl65 

246 

Hirdi-Lnm^n? « « . . 

750 

747 

249 

Vui|i-hal » * ^ 


3,883 


SQiiihern Chin Sfib-Group 

no,m 

36,206 

250 

Obtain^ I- m , * * 

7 


S6l 

Welnup^ 1 . iP « . « 

? 

mm m 

2G2 

ChinbAk 

? 

#** 

253 1 

Yiuiin , * ^ , 

* 

? 

105 

254 

CbiabOo > ■ ^ 

? 

683 

265 

Taun^tha 

? 

0,253 

256 

AhyiiOic or f^bo 

05,600 

107 

257 

Kbami^ Khw^mrii or Knmi * , 

UfiiB 

£7.840 

S55 

^ * 

III- 

712 

259 

M^haag , * P * , 

? 


1 

Uvclaued Kulki-Chin 

1 ■> ■• 1 

167,627 

259tf 

Euki (Umptcified} . ■ , . 

¥ ^--P 

£5,05£ 

£52^ 

Cbin UncUssed* and (UnapMilicd) 

<■ a i> 

142,40a 


Burma Group .... 

62,652 

9,335,505 

260 

>Iaitigtba 


330 

261 1 

1 

S:u or Atui - * . • . 

¥« m 

5,063 j 


1 

S Crow 
1^10^*4141 C9) 


In CihTO, JfwufirrV^I, nd |[vn»t*n ftn 

mm clTVi m fdlowltiff ™Um* 4 Ijiii ^(fw ^L^trac r 

, Lffit fi&iT)i Mm. 1 t ftlj. BItto iBi Tamio MJ. » 11 


RllC^tU 


Tin lAnt ' JCn * ii ii«4 flffti £m 
Uh S<rEfT, 


tin %*!*■ lododt Ibw 

ftff dlilfvti. tin flmmfortbi 
formttdklKCi *r( oako^fTLi 


Tbn eoriMl ivmt li flftiif3[bD3p aoi 
BtnitMlp At En ||]« So-tilj, 


Tbr SuTff niLtiuErttl^rtbl tmolo* 
Luimf« of ttal* Hol^romn 
wm ariih1ti«(IJ| nry 
unlr cofnoUM R dmlKUa], 

Tfai BkBO ■ Kolnoffp* Abo iltn id 
Uh ^mfjrr u4 kdos^tod In ibt 
Cau^iOI IfilL h kiK*ffc«t. Thu 
Hut 9A» h Eti-lhTtOf, 


Tin it 

eornvt thoA * MUr/ 




i„. 


iiMi fli ikf ijiifUAe^A 1)4 ibb aub- 
Oroop IniMf to IttafiAA, O Pt«» 
tLort «b1rkl m iwlRi^^ tn 
mnllcttt 01 lb* ^brrtj. KuTp 
bnpCTOT, Aff d1«IM4 k&tbo Bot^ 
allbi^iurfa Ikt lorn bH of ihijr 
^ Wkaawn, Fat ibt 
^b4H, tbo tbkMiootfao 0f tba 
Ctfuai htm btni hlNivvd. 


"fl*" « Ufc** flBOl 
tw narmCtiiMiaonMl. £««*iil- 
Mif KhuaJ tlun ftirJulf ill 

«( tt< a«l>-arofth *to 


TtwonMob -AOlMrt Iftlb* 

mmtJobP m Itn fiiiiw -S! 

LtOKOA tnou KtA tAUl; 1|BA|jHi4 

k|?UH^ (h atte mpKti 

iCTwoli, 


(T^l'. UalU 


Ht™ Slmmap {^TRq, Cbnuf^nl CUn [W), 
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Niniaea ov Bpb^ksu 

Bvrivl 

Sd, 

Ndtflfi tii T.RugHAgv^ or DiilKii 
+ 

Bnrvej EkUbip()h j 

&wgrdi£tp iu Cvtuni^ l^tl. 

i63 

LubLi . + - - 

i 

--* 

ld,&?u 

Sti3 

3Iuru . . * - 

•b * ri 

SU,57T 


Mru , , * - * ^ 

17,991 

S2,907 


Bormese * , * * * 

... 

8,423,935 | 

26^ 

Amkuntfsi? . . * - ^ 

*+,eai 

304,549 

2<jr 

Tdiingyo . * ♦ - 

■ 

22,332 

Sttt( 

Iptl^ ^ . . - , * 

■ A A 

55,007 


Datm 

... 

72,055 
13] ,748 

270 ' 

Tavovau 

+ IP ¥ 


271 

Chaung^L^ * ^ ^ * 


9,052 

8;2 

Yfinbye ,...•• 

• ¥ ¥ 

250,018 

272» 

OtbfW > . . . . . 

1 1 1 

422 


Lolo*ito9‘o Group ... * 

¥ ■ « 

75.686 ! J 

m 

Lolo • . • ■ * 

... 

769 1 
22,742 

2J* 

Mo^’o , . . • < 

-1 A ■ 

13.152 

270 

Lisa .... * » 

* ¥ ¥ 

1 

^ 34,263 < 

S7fi 

Aku * * » - ■ 

■ ¥ ■ 

3,676 

S7r 

Kwi ,..*•■ 

¥ ¥ * 

27 : V 

Ottiors^ . . * ■ ■ ' 1 

* A ¥ 

1.082 

Sak (Lui) Group . 

... 

25,145 

27S 

Lm . * ^ - 

»¥ »■ 

: 

279 

Anfiro-St^n^mai . . * ^ 

A ■ •« 

1 

j 

2S0 

Chairet . * * * 


A # 1 

2^^1 

Kudd « ^ ‘ 

A A rf ). 

18,504 


Doiitgriet , . ^ ^ * 

■i A ■ -1 

4.915 

1.022 

2^^a 

Gnniin . * - * ^ * 


614 

2^4 

Sak or . 

A 1 II 


Drayidmn Family 

53,073,261 

1 64,128.052 


Dravida Group , - . - 

j 30,910,550 

37,286.594 

2&5 

'famil 

l&,27a,f6ii 

1 18.779,677 

2B6 

Si^rndard earf Untpttififd 

I6,307,SS6 

1 

( 

2S7 

2E.R 

Korar^f * , * ^ 

JVniiaiif . * ■ ' 

1 55,tie 

' . # ■ 

1 

1 

2fH9 

lr^l^^ . . ^ ■ 

ijSM 

■ ¥ ■ 

29(1 


Sij 

A ■ i 

S«1 

KaiJtadi 


f *» 

202 

Bnrf^ndi 

SSo 

i 

m 

j MaInTulam * * . - 

, 5,41^3,9 7 9 

1 7,497,638 

j 

2f4 

1 Hianditfd awd Us^ptd^ed 

5,4S3M^ 

S,58? 

» P 

1 

295 

1 ^roiPfi 


29ti 

1 

*; tCaaart^^ * , - ^ - 

0,710,882 

10,374.204 

297 

S/aitdard , * * - 

!fjH66,J63 

¥■! i 

29S 


sofise 

¥ ¥ - 

209 

KwrumbM ct Ktirumvdn 

10,399 

1 

1 i 

BOO 

Of//diijrtf * 

3,et4 

1 '*+ 1 

£01 

202 

OT Coorgi 

1 Tula * . - - 

37,ai8 

491,7 S3 

_—- j-^ mtt fiiM -HliLilt 1 hiIh 

1 $9,995 

j 59£|3S5 


tilUAlSi 


sniM aJ Ibli OiMop trt 
4«Et wm in Ih* Tb# 

ekHiJVAtion Ii Hat ol Ibt UfvKi 
fl! IPn, I «9) ;iM»i riipan- 

I hftf« Hlb«nd It HTtlj 
^ ^ riftnivdt 


1, VaS,l. p.«. 


ttfjlsn u ip«IUn In Xwlpir ^Ini 
Di> fofvmuJata bfilli 
Mwdtisi II. S** Smt fT* ToL 2IT^ 
Put Hi. 


Um 4 oi Uw ImninK* ttl* 
r^ilfp—u ]«ui^ |b# moM LmpciT 
Unt oti4^—to 5«thrrn 
]j|ili^ tnct wIlUJi vu I'Ot 

Is lb* apttullflw ^ lbs 
inmiT. Th* for 

tb* mkt of raa^tttMWp |ini lh« 
fl^rti tor firb Iwintiii^ tor Lfa* 
mWli Indi*, ttiLttin'f Lbl TV- 

taru of Uh ^piu oi flAI, Mif- 
Toutfd id ^ulU ol ^bJwfi bn 
lorvl Hportik 


t lirtMH wmiAO'JLliui ( 


h Md Uj* ■« liff» 












































apfsnbiz 1. 


8iJ6 






KimFK Of BfWtlMi. 1 

RxlTASSf^ 

So, 

of [^gnA^ ot 



ScTTty Ertimstei (IStJ). Aee#rttoatoCMini,iail. 


Toda . . , . 



786 

663 


30i 

Kk5ttt m * * * 



l,i01 

1,192 



Intermediate Group 



2,1S0>85S 

3,056,598 


305 

Ktir^il^ or Of&i 



5(i3»98(} 

865,724 

, 

soft 

Malliar » * « * 



♦ ■a 

344 

TMj l«42iiii< VBi 4tHmrvA ftUf 

thB &44fT#j ^id fcMB ftJiiiikid tof 

307 

Malta or Sfaler . 



12,661 

65,904 

*hlf CtoBP St 1- prebiWi emnrt 
fivmVh rWow m}- ^ VnJ« TV, 

pk 410. 


Kiit, Kaodhi, or Klioad 



ais^saa 

463,006 

Muy ppBakm of lanpULffl 

triltriif ti\ tfa* H^i PnvddiHff 
wlhilfb ‘■Bib D^t iqtj4vl U iM 
gpdntkni or ibtSniWi^ 

30V 

Kulnmi 



28,2tm . 

23,039 

310 

A'otdtut Pftf/rr 



28JOO 

■ -1 'f 


311 

likili q/ Biiura a 



f 



312 

iXittH .... 



m 

i 


313 

G6n^T 



l,S22,m 

1,616,011 


3U 

Siri^dArd 



1,147,ISO 

1 

im m 


S1& 

Gaiiu * 



3,03$ 



am 

Km » . * + 



51,137 



317 

- * * 



104^40 

■ 


JIS 

Parfi , m m * 


1 

f 

17,387 

tmm 



l/nMpet^iJfed * » * 


1 

' 1 

133 

i ■ 



Andhra Language . 


1 

‘ i 

1S),783,?K)1 

23,601,492 


3lfi 

Tcln^ i * * * 



I9,T83,»01 

28,601,492 


3:^p 

Si.nnd/ird and Untp^cifi^d 



19735JS40 

+ » ■■ 


331 

Attmfsn * * * 



$J837 

■ 


a^2 

iidt^w^n * 



3,660 1 



323 

Gelart . ^ ^ 


1 

35 

— 


324 

Biradt m » 

► 


1,350 

1 


325 

V^idarl 



37,039 
' 1 



3:^8 

KiimdlM 



13,300 



327 

Daiarl 



f 

1 

... 

* 


Xortli'Western Language 



[ 165,500 

184,368 


32B 

Br&liul , . * * 



; 165,500 

) 34,368 



Semi-Dravidian Hybrids 



1 'M52 

P 


1 

329 

liuObhcli 



4,122 

»d . 


330 

Ijhariii 



j 330 




Indo-European Family 



1 231,874,403 

232,852,817 



^Irj'on Sub-Family * 



: 231,874,403 

] 232,852,817 



Eraiuan Branch 



1 4,617,890 

1 1387,943 

¥tK tiilx Rr«l}«h Bv 

WHW pBlIIlbi* IrolB IM 
CrtaJdd bI IVPl. Tbi* Surrfj 
ilglin Bn lu^pDffipKEf iMlOtl «B 

of CtMiA «| ipl L BbV 


Persian Group 



7,579 

G,268 

1 

1 

1 

1 Biw 1 P« llilaiv r*P 4liil^l AguM 
ttA |»0 a\ IaLhS^ 

1 In Ibf WC* qI t>P Surrc^y, tldp 
bm Bkid th* 

'Rn iknlh fl p ■ ■ 1 Hif 

UfwPCD m^m I ■?« ^ ■ ■rcirwBr 

BlBw, ‘ ffji IJIrtbol * Ufisrbei.‘ 
In tbM fPffVMr 13 i 4 Bfom] 
eiuoiiiiBu qI lihi ritftLiamiMp or I ht 
U^iriuivoi dlmnmd 14 iWt pRIir 

] LMlcr£B7D«tU]i Ft.ul]T Oidi aol 






1 

BflM, 

331 

FmiiTi * e * 1 



7,578 

i 6,863 


332 

fiiitrdrl ^ * * 



7A79 

1 6^ 


333 

Mutnn^ SuL^HihIhL a 



P 

1 #4 


334 

^ Kslit StuVlHilKt , 



p 

1 

1 


33^ 

Kirin L £u1iirDii.Lt?:t « * 



1 P 

i 


33tf 

* * * 



: 7 

j 

g^lida cpLUiiSf UntlfB Tf rrLtof) but 
OMrIbBil ^ Ibo 


Eastern Grouji « 



4,610,311 

j l,S)&l,67o 


.. 



' 
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8il9 


-- 


NdhIH 01 

B malic Sh 

Nq* 


SnrvBjf EittiDAtif ( 1881 ). |a 

jKOrdu];^ to CoiuiUpl 8 il. 


Sub- 

Graup . . ■ • ■ 1 

1 

r 

4,eto,3ii i 

1,081,675 



3,9()a,T2& ' 

l,41}tJ,iiJ7 ! 1 

lit l«M* Ml Mil* 

337 

* * ■' • * ‘ ' 

Bitfd otl^iOWftn^ii 

vba .fnls tbtiuntffp 

asB 


306,974 

+ +¥> 

firitlih TrTTtlotr. TM uiirBfOH 
Ehili-DlM«dii *tt d»aTlb44 N il4 


a ' 


Barf«j|, bql ira Sfntff an avalla^ 

m 

84 al 3 diii>l of PeahuTfar - 

r 


blBftrttmu. 

a-w) 1 

Bnner Bob-Dlalsot . « " 

? 

%** 


ui : 

VtBnfst&l Sttb-Diiloat - < 

f ' 

ViHP 



Bwiii , * *. * 

f 

* 


34 a 

BijmiJ 8ub-Dii1fi«t * * ^ * 

p 

... 


344 

^hiluLi Sub'UiaUct , p » 

? 

i-a-i 


34a 

Atildl 8ab-tHal«jt , * * F 

p 



34t) 

Chltiiahlil Fart»tA . . < . 

p 

11 ■ 


847 

SutyDEalodt ■ ■ - ' 

? 

4^11 


am 

South-Hiafeti 

676,403 

^‘wm 1 


349 

StOTidiird of Baniio . * * ^ , 

? 

i P F 


360 

Khfctalc S%b-niwlflrt* 

1 

... 


aai 

UxtiuBclil « * ^ , 

* 

•i- 



36:; 1 

MiLYVit Saib-Dialwt * 

p 

III 


saa 

Wittlil * * - * ^ 

9 

mmrn. 


354 

Sinivd^nl of KaDdililil' i * 

f 

* + i 


345 

Kakufl . » ^ + 

f 



dsa 

Lunl 

P ' 

Amm- 


367 

a * ^ * 

P 

1 I + 


363 

Silt 'Diil«t * * * 

? 

WV^ 


368 

Tut! n5 or CbaJgiiri « « « * 

f 





63^49 

... 



£bf imaged nmmbrr of ipe&itri &ultid^ 

3,359,000 

.. 



Brittth T^rrii&rjif. 




360 

Onhun at Bargisti , ■ * * 

? 


Tbit ^pc^un It wQdkmt otitidJ# 
Mttkd BrilWl; Tf etIIdij^ 

3A1 

BjiIiVh] , , » ^ ^ 

704,B^e 

485,403 

TtwBaTff) flnm toclaJi auiUiilspi^ 
pI IDOjOO ««tiaAl#4 vpttMjm of 

i II^ Ek mmjtm^mt. dmJtvlj£/# 

362 

BiaUei * , , hi 

334,899 

* I- ■ ■• 

lD» UHlVVi wwwc- 

SdlNli TiEill«T, 

363 

31akr&til {K6abi) . ^ 

P 

1 14- 

1 

3»>4 

kStikiitnl (ranjgfLil) 

9 



365 

BusierH DiJ^letri . . ^ * 

, 376.833 

-- 



6t?iiidard (of OhwM Kban aad Jftc*b- 

m.&io 

... 


mbu1)ik 




3G7 

^audard (of Nortli BiJonbiiit^n) » 

mji23 

... 


366 

KA«!r&Di li P i » 

P 

... 



1 fHfclofiUi (of Lfl» Bela, Sind* wd 

im.riK) 

... 


1 bBbftWilpor}. 





• Vitlp^djt<!d BiiiUei 

3,S65 




1 Ghalchcih Sub-Grotip 

t 

... 

ail ibf liiiiraaitt af tfali 3nlb-Onm^ 
iit ipakaa ^iclcMt PrlliplL Tf rtf' 
**WT. ticppl Ihf TfadCjl 

Tlikb Ie ft^ktii Id^lltRi. ICO 
Iffi-Fti an MMipbl# lot iA^ «t 

570 

1 Waklji f p p . . 

? 

... 




llm. ait an diMilHd ia tb* 

m 

' l^^tiC « p « * ^ 

? 

1 



1 i . p P 

? 



m 

. p - P 

7 

... 


374 

Proper , , * 

1 r 

... 


275 

Son^lhi* 0 m 1 * 

f 

... 


376 

4 « p p 4 

1 ^ 

1 


377 

Mudj&Dl Of Mun^l 

1 ' 

-- 


37« 

1 Tiid^a p . I i 1 

. 1 f 

i 

m** 

i 
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APPENDIX 1 





Nnmia or Sruxxu 

KlHJhKlS^ 

No, 

Nam* uf £AJ<k|fEM|'a &t l^Kir 


Mftnvj Kitiiaiiu* 

AaeoMsg lo Coiiftii4» 


Dardic or Pi^cha Branch 


1,195,902 

1,304,319 

EMtpHlivtVfk^w^Uxh* mi Cfm« 
»¥|ElfDI fOT hil 1^ [xtarafH rif 
lin fn^nplntr If* 


Kafir fjconp 


? 

1 

■ « 

fljr4m ptn oftiiiilLL} ■nOlAUa 
for Ifai Pwti^, 1B# fluTi? f ftvw 
f^a HMmlH i» Iwil on thorn M 
IVll CcBBbL lErPflr all tti 
lunfiQtE’** dwrlM H Un 

m 

» 


? 




4 



3£0 

Wai-ulft - * - 


if 

•■■■■• 

3dL 

WKsT-’^eri or V^rou 


? 

■ i i) 


^92 

Aflhkund « - ' ' 


? 

1 

' 


Ka t(i ska* Fa ah ai Sttb’Oft^up 


r 

» + « 1 



K^la^S 


? 



2 U 

Clawnr-bati or NnrKatl 


? 

— 


ass 

Ijatfhm&ni, or t>fth^tiT 



... 


39fl 

r 

£a4t€rH Diaii'H 


,» 

r 


387 



f 

/ 


ass 

Dirl 


? 

wm- ■ 



Tir4bi 


? 

- 



Khuwar Group 


? 

121 



Klkowar^ Cldtrftll, or Arniyi 


? 

12) 



DarJ. Gi‘oup . 


1,196,902 

, 1,304,198 


S91 

SblEla 


1 ? 

1 28,482 



•GUfiti 


r 

* 

( 

1 

30S 

Jitori * 


r 

f 


304 



• f 

* 


30^ 

Gureii 


t 

r 


300 

\ lJra4 Dmkct , 


f 

? 


307 

BroJtpa 0/ jPiiiA*/fri*f« 


t 

f 


393 

-V<?r ^ k~ W cHerH Dm 


f 

f 

\ 


390 

K&jfihmm 


1,11*5,902 

1,368,854 

tl* BflfTfl afUHi dlffiPr r»lB 

IbttH of th* fS«iinH, Qviftv [O 

400 

&taf^d0r4 


JXJ3.9,fWJ 

9 

dilwnrr cti^lAoitlrup of «s>* 
i olifaE llLud 

1 

dOl 

Kathi^mfi 


7AU 

f 


102 

Dtal^fU 


45,315 

r 


403 

F&goll 


8^138 

1 


404 

8ifi]l of (l&di « V ^ 


14,732 

‘ » 

p 

1 


405 

HKmlhftXkl . ^ + 


2,174 

? 


40G 

Rti»! Dudcict« P 


20.2S3 

a 



• Unspecified 

* - 

m,m 

’ p 

1 

407 

KOhktftiiT 

. 

? 

6,863 

1 

1 

403 

GUfwi flr Bawh^arik 


/ 

1 


400 

Ti^ah or 7^rttd!dk ^ 


f 

* 

■*■ 

410 

ChiU* 


# 

? 


m 

JltiiyS 

,! . 

f 

t 



1 Kni-Pab«r1 Jlb 


9 1 

1* 

^ a 

d- 


4[S 

' H6li-Piluft ♦ 


i 

! i 



III 

' Seo-Binlmf 


i 

9 

I- 

9 



Indo-Aryan Branch ■ 


1 1 

226.050,611 

229,560,555 



1 Sanekrii - . . . 


f ) 

1 

... 1 

358 



Outer Sub*Branch 


r 

II7J78.342 

123^28,825 



JTortli-Western Group . 



10,162.251 

9,023,972 

rw 11 h dlir^mite* WiPWfi tik# 

415 

Lohnda or Western PafijaM 


, 

7,OOe,7SI 

5,852,264 1 

!Ea. fito**• 

Tfe* CcHidi tfurcw mrw too. Jhw. 

416 

Standard 

■'i 

. 

im,3S7 i 

1 

r i! i 

OMT flf tha iMfufv 

" "iHlaacnal 

nOflBik 
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9td*l 

No. 


^'l 7 M 1 ltn &ir 

RiX4»£9. 

X.nia Of Luir>i«e» * lM«t. ^ 

SorTfJ Hirinniitff (1B01)* J 

hoflOidfQff tp CtuEij, iML 

417 i 

Off Shahpwr , * » 

4.17J00Q 

««« 1 


ilS 1 

J&fld . # * ■ 

4S0jie 

^4-4 


ilfi 

m * * • • 

-13,083 1 

•I !■ + 


4SQ 

JlngH ^ ^ ^ ' 

30^337 

hP-P 


4^1 

ChiulwQTl , , * ■ t 

73,479 ' 

A 1. 


423 

XiiwjlcLl . ^ iP • - 

B,-t32 

Pi^l 


433 

KicliUp . * * - * 

17J&72 

IPP 


424 

Etidl .. 

276,000 1 

id-i 


425 

Jiitienrii BoH ... - 

147.000 1 

■fcPP 


426 

* * * ■" * 

s,m^3 

2,342,954 


427 

Malt&nl Prcpper 

1,7C».938 

PPP 


m 

Hiftdkl, or JKtkl, ot Dar* Obatl Kkim . 

862,270 

111 


43a 

Siflilci Hindis of 6lod » « 

104.876 

III 


430,431 

A^vliird«f and Jd/rf 

14,581 

* «d-l 


432 

THafl or Jafii .... 

759^10 

•■■4 


433 

Norii-Jt'etitffi IXaloch or Bindk^ 

8Sh4i5 



434 

Stmtilaid * ► 

^7,000 

iPfi 


435 

Unluli - ♦ • * ■ 

54,>^6 

•kmm 

1* 


436 • 

J(oTtlt-E<!t»i«m Dialeeit 

i^oS^dd 

423J802 


437 ! 

d. rdthwlrt 

684,362 

428,802 ! 


-436,430 1 

Fn1kl4;f ^tnrludiitg pbH^l 

87,777 

dPI 

4i 


440 j 

Cinrblifn , . ■ * * 

531,388 

PP ■ 


I 

441 1 

Fanchlii • - ^ » 

S£a,og8 

k PP 


442 1 

it. DiJi^Ht o! W«t«ria Sfcll Ring^ 

26,000 

■P + P 


iia 

, * 1 * ■ 

12^901 

ik - 

•1 


441 

GhSbl , , * a ^ 

90,303 

III 



Unipctifi^d J)ial€ct^ 

1 

*** i 

3,8$S,m 



Sitiillii ,***.* 

a,061*,47 u 

j a,Wl,708 

i 


446 

■ • 

1,375,686 

• m r 


417 

SiraiJtl SiffrfAE . . * * 

1,112,936 

4 P P 

1 

1 

4l6 

J'j'jf'I! ■ ■ '3 ■■ p 

a . » 


ria« It 4 mJxtgi* of aiii4lk uid 





MlnAtl. lad ipiPkftP 

440 

lAfl • ■ ■ * 

42,613 

P P P 

NTw r^riled oadfr BljulMlP 
iMimrD 

450 

//dn , . ► - * 

40,000 


I 

151 

* ■ * • * 

491^14 



4^2 

Knohchlii Propw - 

484,714 



m 

K^TJUtlll , * * - » 

500 

P« 

1 

45i 

Pbipi . ‘ 

6.000 




.IP * * 

7,031 

PPP 



Soulhem Group * . * * 

18,011|948 

18,797,831 


453 

MaratliT , * * ^ - 

18,0ll,04a 

18,797,881 


466 

Staudtird &f Deii , - 

6,193,083 

va-4 

1 

457 

Konkat^ Siandarii , i « a, 

2,3o0,81? 

fr*t 


466 

Pai^bliT a * * p . 

teojDCo 

... 


460 

K6p * . ^ ^ ■ 

' 139,186 

■ i P 


leo 

ElrjfitXT * J , a. * 

25,500 

P4P 


461 

■ P * 

368.000 

* 


462 

Ajt^ a ■ * • * 

28,32a 



im 

, * * - * 

1 

1,760 

P 


m 


, 8.063 

J 1 1 


469 

j X\^t\CKl . * a 

86.406 

PP 1 


466 

1 Kniltidl , * . - * 

2,000 

1 1 



S f 


VOL, If TAST I- 
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APFENDDC I 





1 

NtrM«n DT 8puiem« 

ItKltAVEi. 

SUlAl 

Nft, 

Kuw of Luiguig* ^ PUflei. 


il 

1 

keemMog iaCtosuiAp It^L 

467 


i- 

c * 

l,33S|.ft» 



466 

HiiikAfl 

4 

* * 

1,707 

444 


469 

GLltl # « 

w 

9 * 

Z/X» 

44<'i 


470 

ItioU 

1 


S6.000 

4- r 


4J1 

KUMafi or Kit1iB4i 

i 

1 ■■ 

76,700 

*¥■ 


473 

Yirll 

i 

■ ■■ 

09,0()0 ' 

+ 4*1' 


473 

VidTal 


■f ■ 

3,SOO 

1 


474 


4 

M 9 

1,000 



47& 

SimvMl « ■ 

* 

m * 

S,70i> 

k^i. 


476 

Pifiltet of Strar, ihs €t*tTall?raoin«$t, 

?,e77,439 

mm* 



and tht Nitonft Jiomi*io»»<. 





477 

Yarl^fl^ <»r B^nn 

m 

1 ■• 

%mjm 

IP-* 


47S 

^tgpurl 

w 

* <!■ 

1,623,176 



47fl 

DMn"^r1 * * 


m * 

1,600 

444 


480 

fiiirpi 

m 

4 

6,000 : 

•I I i 


431 

1 * 

4 

m 4 

2,660 

■ PI- 


4Sa 

K6obt1 


m 4 

2.9M) 1 

¥-P 


483 

XtunbLlT] k 

1 

* m 

4,500 

■ ap 


4S4 


m 

* m 

110,160 

¥¥4 1 


m 

Mlhlil 

1 

m W 

10,000 

41 ■ i 


4m 

llarlietT 

m 

9 4 

f 



4S7 



m m 

180 ' 

■ ■ p 


488 

Kiitit 

1 


18,700 i 

III 


m 

Brolceti dialooU 

4 

* *: 

nuo6 

IIt 




« 

104,671 




m 

Dhunjil 


SjOOO 




433 

Nlluri 


iS2 




m 

jLAtdirl 1 k 


3,716 





tJptp^Ged H^derabrnd 



3/108,8«8 

1 


404 




1,563^91 

406JSO8 

Tl|i dlffiiFfwift bPtvFcn Um CFtimw 




Pud tPwi 4{ 1^ SiTTfr {m 

49£ 

Bt&odard , « 



; 68^e40 

*m- 

dm to dlrtMTVwn In tb* 
nlkw of ihv RMHi 


- Eutllll * « 



oo.ono 


bf l£bflliilll. Tlk« 9piT4j 

409 

4 



•Ih Sh^jMD i|>rjiA^^ Ip 

l^nlntap tiidb 2H3t ln«!iLdfld 


407 

Dftldi 

* 


£S,600 


in tbp CtnNBf irtPJBP, 

409 

ChitpiTut 

* 

■ t 

e8,4M)0 

... 



ljzts|>0dfl«d - * 



0M,2ll 

... 

1 

Iqb^djp W4 DIKP Lb 

PdltlVPBM Ihflp. 


MarSfil UnMp^cijftd 



9SS^25 

ism^s 

400 

Siui^hiklerie ■ 


m n 

!■* * 

3,437 

ThlP linitHf)!# dfd not JpJI wltblfi 





Ibp «npo<if ltk> HiiJmiK 

600 

SiaMdafd 


• m 


a- p p 


501 

Jlsit 


* * 


4 4 P 



i Ea3tem Group 


* * 

8D,e04,lKi 

01.l7l.923 



Qriy* 

■ 

4 

9,042,626 

10,143,106 


G03 

Standard * 

■ 

■ * 

8^59,338 



604 

Mtzfd of He N&riK 

* M 

382^98 

mmm 


505 

BAatri 

# 


17m 

• mm 



IfKtpecificJ 



m,ii2 

*,►* 


50fl 

Bib&ri . . , 

Maitliti 

m 


a7,l80,7S2 

7,331 

Ip IbJ OrHni of 1SC1 nivlj nil 
■moktr* of BlUH «Pd iMPni 
Hjpdllwrt ntmrBBd u ipukluf 
* Hindi/ If Tt ip^opt ibo 

m 

* 


lom^m 

ip« 

508 

SUndnrd 

doatberHi Sttudird: 



1,840,800 


ak-oktlM fo|lA»«il m b, 04 
of tlm CnPUii Ittpnirt of II^IL 

Bi i»f opni. ot tipd IM or 

GOO 

■* 


2,300,000 ' 

fv* 

lk4CniBfiifttf*i fuf biMfl £u|- 
■n tiling Bjpd ipobtnk Hfndl^ 

510 

Kwtem . « 

f- 


1,302,300 

mmm 

*01^ Ukil ibifkBDdber <4 mbmk-^ 
PtP ^ liUhlri mi Bpproii.linmttl|f 

511 

Eui«nk Proper 

4 

L3QOJOOO 





Tbira 

W 

ll>800 
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1 

S^MSfCR Of SriiMaa. 


fifrUl 

No. 

Nfttua of Lnagu^B or Dlileot. 



Som^ EtUtoiti^ aS£ll). i 

Lcnrdln^ i£t Cflwi> 

m 

Chhikt-Dhtkild 

r 


P 1 

jjmsi 

+ ■■ 


&14 

‘WTootom 

* 

■P 

m 

1,783,4P6 

ppp 


S15 

Jolilift BdQ » * 

* 

« 

p 

33fA!0 

ppp 



Unspedflfid * 

I 

m 

■ 

S73p3Sl 

PP# 


Ain 

Mitfftikl * 

* 

A 

p 

6,304^17 

■■** 


Bl? 

StAndfird 

1 

« 

p 

5p9S0«U)3 

■ppp 


BIS 

B^utorn * ■ 


» 


313.804 

p- ■ 



Fniip^IR^ ^ 


h 

* 

204ai0 

ipp 


AID 

Biojpuri * 

* 

* 


30,4l3,m 

1 P p 


BgO 

Scmtliern Studjinl * 

1* 

m 


4.S2A203 

Prr 


621 

Nortboni SL^Ddird » 

A 

m 

p 

e,106J51 

PPI 


632 

Sann Diakct 

* 

Ijjy4y600 I 





GcrakhiHir^ 

m 

1^7,500 ; 




B24 

€«rfrjm5 « 

■ 

3,SA3,1A1 




636 

Weittni 

m 


X 

3|330^o00 

III 


S2^ 


«< 


p 

AH267 

i i 1 



MidhBil 

« 


p 

1*714.030 

+PP 


B2S 

Tlkirtl Blitiiptirt * 

L 


1 

P 1 

3fl,700 

i 1 P 



UnipmOfid « 

4 


1 

* 1 

3.035,071 ' 

1 1 h 


Asa 

BengAli 4 . « 



p 


49,%9*,QM 


530 

C^ntrai or Standard 



* 

8,443.996 

■ ■ P 


AM 

Weiiertt - * 

* 


■. 

3,967,641 

■ : 

PPP 


AAS 

StudArd 

A 


■p 

3,3S8,Sia 

PP + 


533 

SfLTtkl P i 



■» 

48,127 

P.. 


534 


» 



3,268 

1 pp4 


B3t} 




+ 

■loa 

PPP 


530 

MaI PAhArift 



k 

27,01)8 


; Oa p. n ti. 1 til tiw 

Emrm ib« Icmpi (ItpMU ti^m 
fiir Ou* lu|aii|t jui P 

637 

frfgl^rn * 



P 

34€,50S 

*P. 

I 53S 

NcrlAirH 

1 



6,108,503 

■ PP 


530 

BtATldAld 

■a 


» 

Aw486,630 

*** 


' 640 

Koeh p « » 

* 



AAvOOO 

Pi % 


5il 

SifipimK 

* 



603.623 

P" ■ 


54^ 


* 


- 

3,m,171 

... 


543 

Sutidflrd ^ 1 



P 

3.461,736 

... 


;54i 

BaIiI p p 



* 

47,4*5 


. 

5t5 

EatUrA 

* 


a 

16^10,651 

■ P T 


540 

StAm^Atd . 4 



* 

15,060.430 

W. 


517 

1 Hmijon^ p 



■* 

A.OCid 

*** 


54S 

1 Sjibottii + 4 

* 


* 

t>utt,22l 

..P 




» 


* 

3,310,784 

■ Pi 

* 

650 

Slaitdurd 



* 


<■■ 


551 

ChAkniA 



P 

2OJ0IXI 




Vntpitifiid * 




335,986 

... 


552 

Asaam^fi? * « 



* 

1,417,552 

' l,7iT,3aS 


563 

SlMtifti^d * 

# 



839^50 

t.* a 


554 




P 

543,300 

a,a 


555 

^iipan^ 



P 

33,000 

.PP 


550 

JAanta 



■ 

9,000 

P.P 



Umpfcijted « * 



- 

11JG03 

PP. 



Mediate Sab-Branch 




24,511,647 

1,399,528 



Mediate Group 

- 


* 

24,611,647 

1,399,628 



6l 2 














































d 04 


AFFKNDI 2 I 


m 


1 

S«rlk1 

Nt>. 

Nudii or M IH»Wt. 


557 

Sofltoni Uiiidi » * 

1 

* '1 

5^ 

Jvadhi, K3tAli, or llaiiteari 

¥ 

860 

Bafiiili, Ba^AeUtiAn^i, fir Bt«di 

680 

BlAtidMd - 4 > 

* 

661 

Broken Diilect^ of the Weit 

. 

663 

Tirhlrl 

2£6,7»^> 

663 

* BiUidill * - ■ * 


664 

Gidi6<'A 

343,4X1 

66B 

jQ^r 


m 

BnnkphkTi * ■ » 

6J0X1 

&67 

Btolieti DlaloeU of iht flootli 

. 

666 1 

Mkrltfi » ^ 

63J0I) 

669 

P5vAr1 ^ * ■ 

48/»Q0 

670 

! KumliBlrl * * 

SO 

671 

Ojki * 

li.X) 

67* 

CAhaititgorAi, laria, or EAalii 

i 

67a 

OLliottS^ottl Pioi*r 

* 

574 

^ ■ * 

m 

676 

Broken Dioiccti * ■- 

* 

670 

Sedrl Konri * * 

4,ont^ 

6T7 

BrI^qI 4 

7.100 

678 

Binihrrlrl » « 

6p06i 

679 

Eh1a6s6 


680 

Bhnlii * * ' 

lSp66«) 


Inn^r Sub*Branch * 

» * 


Ceutmi Group 

o • 

4 


IfuiiBts ow srcAKW* 


Snfrtf Eitiiflltf* (18^1). 


Woatf'm Hindi 


24,611,047 

16,143,348 

4,612/36 

824,300 




06,830 


3,730,343 

8,836378 

881348 

31822 


83 J 70,622 
81,6115,821 
3S,013,92S 


l,S9»,&«y 


139,166J04S 

137,219,408 

06,714,300 


882 


* 

16,633,169 1 

■ ¥l 

6S3 

YctMcnlAr * 

* 

5,253,753 1 

«* 

6S1 , 

Litemry Hmd6ill*ii * 

, * 1 

7,606,304 1 

*» 

88B 

UriO 

' 1 



GE8 1 

Hindi ‘ • 

- 

4ta ' 

... 

887 

PnVliint llljidGtWol or Mowlmiiil 

5,854,178 

■4 + 

88S 

BanifarH, ott. 

, 

s,m/84 

— 

68B 

Projwr . * 


675,035 


GW 

JtfO . > • • 


732,306 

|l 


501 

H*riiiil tt Dliwili 


657,053 1 

,mr 

502 

Bfni JBidiia or Antariidi 

- 

?S64,274 

... 

G03 

StAiidiir^l » d> » 

• 

1 4,170!,40» I 


591 

BUnilaid Proper , 

4;2^«,4Ge 

1 


505 

JiidObt^i 4 

140/W 



59C 

Biknirvlr^ . 

rum 

1 

1 

507 

Kortt*^Mt<rn * 

f 

- 

1 1,067,081 ' 


50« 

Bontkera » 

* 

1.126,764 

iih 

599 

Soutkem Bjjelfict Proprr . 

c6*jooa 



600 

pnhg^ nr Kft-kKHihQ-kl B6ll 

604,4SA 



eol 

Pflgwr-^irt 

I0S.TC6 



603 

IClUmil ^ 

81^ Let 



G08 

pstgbhili^ 

B0,8G3 



004 

K^inanji 

9 * 

4,481,300 

... 


KviLTijr PrAjieT 


8,301,500 

1 





«Mktr« ol Sliirt *wl ^ 

* HtiUlL' II ^ 

e(tb4t!(gipu *f“**.***JSi™ 
^tfrn hlDil. 


IbibACffiiQi cT l»l ,P*^L_*U 
pMkPT^ ol mirl ■Bd 
Hlifll w«rt nrnTM*! "• 

• Hiii4L* tJ *i Mtop* ^ •r*“ 

vt iU Ctwni a*j0ft ^ 

Hm C*»w IftrtTs 1w WMn* 
II S»dl,a»d Hlii^ 

w* diLdtlnt Ite nunibM dE 

W^im Hlr4l ™ BIFW*- 
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NPltllTH OV BFBAKTld. 


S«r|i] 

NihLd of Lajigup; or ^ 

Sorra^r Bitioa^H (lldll* 1 


ao6 

Hixfni Didlrclt * * 


1.26OJ0UO 

P.. 

m 

KatLRUJJ o® • liO9<>XW0 




Tirhlrl of Cdimpore 

40,COD 



eoo 

Kamnil pE flini Hdr^ai * 

H5D.000 



eio 

Sunffe/l or BttnJeliAan^l , 

« p 

6^69^1 

P..P ^ 

fill 

Stao^rj 

p p 

9,510,730 

«P~ 1 

€1^ 

PSlIfET^ 


963,600 

PPP 

AIS 

l^DiIntl DT B&tb6iA 

m * 

145.600 


614 



60].eon 


615 1 

Miietl DinlKta gf |he Ngitb-EM; 


959/00 

PP. 

tiio : 

Ba&iphbrl « 

S35p4i>0 



0)7 . 

Ea^^) ^ - ■ 

11,000 



OlS 

Kibhnlt^ 

io;aio 



619 

BhidEurl or Tow&rgAih! 

■1 m 1 

l,3l3jOOO 

4*" 

020 

Broln^n DwWct* of tbg Sgotb 

* 

380,(572 

... 

621 ! 

LOdlil 

is.eoj 




CbbindvirA Bondfitl 

146.500 



m 

* Biffhen ’ , 85.1X10 



I 

4 * 

0£4 

‘Bondj-li' . 83.600 




625 

P^wirl n 




016 

OBon . . 10.089 




027 

Bt^hftbdiul . 5,114 




635 

Kirill * ■1*750 





Otberi 4 iS 



1 

02& 

E&ibti Dialdcta , 

14,602 1 



6B0 

Eutiilihtr Piileoti 

4.030 



63X 

yt^^rl Hindi * 

105.900 

1 

1 


632 

Faiijabt * - ^ + 

- 

[ ia,7a2>639 

16 , 233,500 

m 

Sfondijrd 


11 , 180 ,sn 

14/95^9 

62 k 

Mkjhi * * « 

m 1 

9.807.i;as 


625 

Juilntidur D6&bl 

* * 

9,25«,7fll» 

PP, 

650 

Doibl PropflT 

S.05lp44S 




KAbtbr! or BUunonp-■nd 




037.038 

Hwbi&rpnr [’anfid 

207^21 



038 

Pfin'Kilbl * # p 

4 


1,307,146 

P.P 

&i0 

Puhbt^. Bitbl. Jlipdt 


: 38,000 

... 

(41 

BlllwiJp jaggall, or Jdtbl * 

p 

3,130,064 

... 

843 


* 4 

4 

116.000 

-■ 

643 

Rith! of BiltwAT 4 4 

89.000 



(44 

■ Bdgtl * of Fnslka 

66,000 



646 

Kltlianri of Feroiepore p 

saooo 



640 

1 Paujibi morgiu)( ii>to X^biidi 

-■ * 

8,432,034 

441 

647 

or po^ri 


1^,327 

418,678 

048 

pdgriL Prp|Mf 4 

. 

m.737 

p.. 

6411 

KanOiKH 4 

4 

10,000 

... 

660 

KiTigri Dialoct > » 

* 

696,600 

44* 

651 


, 

HOOO 

4i. 


Unspecified 


353JB0I 

lfil9jG09 

663 

Gujor&ti - f 4 - 


10,640,827 

O,BM,®02 

653 

SianftarsI 


? 

4W4 

66^4 

Ndgari * 



1 

esfi 

Bomlojif DiiihH * 

■■ 

r 

4pp 




Thi iUTtlVAOt flfnm 

Itii BvrrfT nd oT liw 

li dH« toiW tliAl 

liiter lEKlad* mtaj «pQil:tT« ol 
SK Lkluitl, mbmm 




Ilu JifffTeM l^iWHr. Uii jlnrt* 
ef Bwai' And lb4M «f Hit 
ClftiraH ii prvbililj due la Ihi 
KaBfTf IKl^t bi^f Iwl-qijAd Ijl 

I lt;D blttr li of i4ndip9 
E^iVidbl. 


Aec^tiiidv taitkt B4m|t ib# AiLtiil^f 
, q 1 flpHkra 0l IJqjLftafltl m 

I WiBSmi 'Of «blrh Lt mat Ihr 

Viftmlirini MLlLld0« 
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AFPSmilX I. 


Seriftl 

No, 

XaiDC «f Latagmge or Dtibot- 



NTKBis or Snums. 

H 

^mj E*tiid*l« [1881). j 

LMviAiif w CiaHfcUll' 

Ud 1 


A 


f 

■ 44 


Sur'ti . , . ■ 

1 


t 

«44 

05S 

Amavf^lil e** * 

■' 


9 

ft ■• p 

a&9 

o/ EatUr* Broach 



f 

44» 

oeo ' 

P&rct Oajfrati 

4 


f 

ft* 9 

«61 1 

Ciaro^rl 

w 


$ 

mmw 


PB^Jd-drf * * 

9 

. ‘ 

? 

vv* 

663 

r a4^nfl 

w 

* 1 

f 

ftftft 

664 

GSma4ii of AkrociahaH . 

1 

\ 

1 

f 

m 1-4 

6ft5 

Patiunl ^ ♦ 

+ 

1 

r 

■ •■ 9 

m 

- * 

■ 


2fi96fiOO 

*** 

m 

JblifiwftA * - « 



437.0U0 

4»- 

66$ 

Sonflil 

* 


783,000 

1 ■•■ 


Hlit44^ * * * 

M 


77i^0n0 

■ ■-■ 

670 

QfitkilwS^ . * 

» 


631,000 

... 

«71 

lInnp«oi6«d * » « 

4 


$3,000 

9 9 9 

tn 

7k4ritai * . • 

# 


10,WO 

Pfti 

m ' 

JTidi^ira * 

1 


t 

% . 

674 

Pai‘^§H 

i 


6B00 

1 9 9 

«7£ 

Kai^rl . * 

-» 


tS2 

■ ft ft 

076 

TarltEi^l cr 

.» 


1,$B9 

ift» 


U^ip^cifi^d Dial^eU * 

1- 


i,830,977 

, ftft -i 

077 

Ubill ... 6 



2.6»l,70l 

1,855,61T ' 

6T8 

Bhlll Qf Bhild4^ 

k 


1JQ3,872 

ft-i >1 

679 

Ah^%T% j . ■ * 

* 

1 

* ! 

3om 

\ ^ 

fthi -k 

6S0 

Anar jit ar F^kH^ * 



43jm 

99 9 

661 

* p » 

w 


43,000 

*99 

663 

BdfS^ , . ■■ ■ 

p 


1,000 

441- 

663 


r 


i,m 

ft<ftft 

681 

€h6dk^t^ 

4 


i2W 

ft ■ ft 

665 

DBhdwall 

#- 


dBjOOO 

i ft ft 

m 


m 


60,000 

■i ¥ • 

667 

PfifrEf . . « ^ 

* 


14,050 

+ ft¥ 

6sa 

Gam^l * . * . 

4> 


48,710 

■ •i 9 

669 

Gimw 

■ 


SOfOO 

1 -ift¥ 

690 

iBxtuid 

1 


950 

■■ft ft 

691 

Kdkkn^l 

m- 


232,613 

i ft ft 

606 

S^lall . ^ . 

A 


40,000 

'■ft - [ 

693 

* 

■ 


44/100 

ft ft ft 

694 


1 


' 30,000 

ft ft i 

696 

Nahtifl or Bafftani . 

4 

■' 

13,000 


69ii 

iVaii-rfi 

9 

D 

, 12,m 

ft ft -t 

697 

mr^ a ^ 

m 

4 

r 

ftft ft 

698 

Panckat* * * 

■ 


660 

4ftft 

699,700 

PSrdki iSMiO) and TSko 9 kari {8^38) 

sjm 

ftftft 

701 

Pam'fi 

4 

i 

25,000 

ftft i 

70S 

JtoaSicat ... 

I- 

* 

BOO 

1*4 

7oa 

Sant . . 

•1 


87M0 

441 


fiiMtaxn 


otidjto fb« 

iHik«n fcmpd In tbn 
rrt^WJ* 


tiH dIAnie* Wi^MA IlM Birr^f 
ifUflV allA l}kM 0 of cbt Ovwl ta 
imt tA nrbllofl la 
In iPAHd (4 niutr dla^ictaltla 
ImfKwiiblft Id d<icl4a ^ftnl'lalf 
whil^ir iktf fo tfbllVlo 

CHJtHll, w tD h4|i«hlidi m 
cSuattfaUdA of thf Uttrrf^ h« 
|i<«a wad* vltti Hist MXt, iat 
lAffioal Ifkilj Ibt n^niT 


^i4flfiL|«i dI Itw Cft&flqK of |Hl 
•»TC 34L Tht Bdia^r 4)^ ipiAlm 

en Id Iba OUatU af IttU, 


Plr*ifhl nikd Tikn^UH if# Tt^Hf 
ojfftmt liib». 
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- 

NincBiK ttt fipiAsra. 1 

llrhUUB. 

S«rtel 

Jf®. 

Kamf of Lutfnuge oT 


Surtax EitiTnate* (t&fllj- i 

bawdiss; tvCinM^18Sl. 

704 


I- 

■ ¥• 

8fi00 

mmm 


ros 


■ 

1 k 

m 

kAA 


foo 1 

}FSf4* 

■ 

4 r 

635^5 

m ¥¥ 


707 

KbftbdOfii 

* 

* * 

l,453,06fi 

ai3,m 1 

Tt» murka weM phtJl 

i|fr«, mH*# hrm* it u 

V3pI niUlf PttlskitB of 

70S 

Standard 


1 “ 

8/7/5S 

¥ ¥ - 

tM« lAififu#* «*h|io 4 rtttiaiT^ 
mOau H wach il ^ €rHBi. 

709 

KnnHan , * » 

i 

'¥ 

400j000 

¥** 


710 

* 

4' 

¥ *•' 

at,700 1 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

* 

711 

Ean^dn 

1 

A ¥ 

SjG30 

... 

Id tb* Cto¥|i. H^Di ifoshvfa 4iCtb£a 
Wirt rBtrtpkd at 

Lif tltodt 

ns 

Bajai^tb^oi 

¥ 

k 1 

l«,Sf!lS,idO ' 


713 


■ 

# * 

6fl88,3S9 

mm m 


714 

StHddjird * 


¥ 1 

1,691.161) 

mAA 


71fi 

£ift«rd » ® 

¥ 

1 ¥ 

),074.664 



716 


4 

49;30D i 




717 

«■ ■ 

1 

35.000 




71S 

A jm«r Difeleot 

» 

909,700 




719 

McTWdr& Dlilfict » 


17.000 




7S0 

K4ir 1^] ■ * 

m 

3.387.1W3 


: . ! 

721 

Mtnr^T^ ® 

<1 

S4.fi00 i 




7S3 . 


m 

JfiwOOO 




729 ^ 

Khnit^ . 4 

m 

226j»4 




< 

724 ‘ 

8«vlbern 

* 

# « 

177,670 1 

¥P¥ 



Gd^wiff » « 

m 

147,OOU 




7Sa 

- « 

* 

170.800 




W 1 

Standird 

. IT1400 




726 

L6k-kt Bal^ 

¥ 

8,000 




^ 1 
726 • 

SAff^h k'l B^ri 

■ 

0.0D0 




780 

I>6ar4w411 

¥ 

06^000 




731 

MfirwIfj'Gniitttl 

¥ 

69.270 




732 


4 

li ¥ 

<380,049 

■. + 0. 


733 

Tbaji 

4 

480,6€0 




734 


♦ 

ISlpQOO 




735 

' Phaftl * 

■ 

72.730 




730 

Ndrthfni 

i 

4 ¥' 

1 1,369,146 

■ 


787 

' B1fe«Ti«rl . 


642.770 


. 


73S 

' ^bikKllwltl 

¥ 

498.017 




730 

} ■ • 

¥ 

287,369 




740 

j Centfol Ka$ter» 

• # 

3,0(77^ 

AAA 


741 

1 

1 Jaipnrl - * 

¥ 

m ■ 

1,687,390 

kA* 


743 

Standard - » 

* 

790,831 




743 

TStIhHS . 

* 

342,554 




744 

Eltltnirl ® 

A 

127,967 




74G 

ChaoTlll 1 « 

A 

188,123 




746 

yagarchll * ® 

m 

71,675 




747 

SftJ&Vifi ^ i 

V 

173,449 




74S 

Eul^adgaTM 4 

«• 

m ■■ 

' 116.700 

¥¥4 


TiO 

AjinSrl ® * 

¥ 

« 4 

111,600 

¥¥ F 

f 

7GO 

Hiraafl 

■ 

m * 

091.101 

1 ■ K 


761 

Standiifd * * 

¥ 

913,101 




762 

Slpiil ■ p 

* 

4SJ000 

1 
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xppENnm I 


1 

-— --’ 


XUMISB QI SfILEKU. 

Btml 

Li.ti^ip or DiAlAct 

' i 

SuTifaiJ EiilmitOfl (IS^JLJi i 

L^(u 4 |j|g tn Cfriiaiu,19lL 



*■ “ !' 

l,570fi99 

^.m m 

75* 

2i9Vit1 . 

* * 

1,12J,IM 


7oS I 

Binpdiinl ^ « 

253.300 



7^ 

Rl^iil 

222 . 2(10 



757 

Miirttl 

169^ 


1 

1 

753 

* * 

133,300 




tinupcoit^ 

232,5&4 



755 

AMrwflt^ or Hlrwl(i 

■ > 

443,945 

■ ir 

760 

i * - 


4^50,3G7 

... 

751 

Iftirl Proper enr AblTS 

#. 1 

\ 8,872.22s 

lii 1 

762 

Ri5g^ or Blj'wM ^ 

i ■■' 

f 

J 


753 

S5^tvir^ ■ * 


203.556 

W** 

7W 

Miicd [iiiilMti 

■ 1 

•i74,723 

■ l« 

765 

HcAbtiTigAbiiA DifjMfc » 

136.B2S 


i 

763 


llVpOOO 



767 

BbA^ari » ^ # 

II 4 OOO 



760 

Kiliyfti 

10.000 



763 


300 



770 

Ntmadl . * 

m 

474,777 

\ 

771 

Banjiri LuikBtii « 

* 

j 


772 

L&bbOoi of Pftti}&b tmd Gnjant 

T * 

2),733 

1 m»t 

7n 

Otbn Banjiif « « 

♦ n 

131.855 

d IN ' 

774 

KaIc^t! 

A •■ 

40 

... 

775 

Ikhraptt « - * 

- - ' 

2.372 

P P P 

776 

Gujan 

4 ■ ^ 

m,m 


777 

Gajiirl til flazam . * 

m 


X 26,619 

•P-- 

77S 

Ajin ijf ITua» « « 

m 4- 

J 


770 

Kuhinlr Gtijm) * * 


2S2.692 

!■■ 1 

r8>-> 

Gajnrl of tli« Pliini 

. 

19,3«3 

+ AI 


Uitij>eciftd DiaUcit 

A 

451,m 

« V r 


PfiLfiii Group 

1 «t 

2,104,801 

1,917,537 

781 

Eas^tetn Pahirii Kbaa-Lari, or N 

nip&U 

148,721 

270,715 

782 

Standard * * 


/43,72J 

m.7l5 

7&3 

PdJod ^ « 


■ A • 

... 

7&1 

Central PahirL * 

V 

1,107,012 

3,S63 1 

785 


A 

4$S;768 

1 

A At 

786 

Khiirflriiri , 

>1^ 

. 75,930 

■ Al 

707 

Fbaldikotiji t 


1 20,608 

MMV 

780 

1 PubbiT 


j 35.750 

IA + 

780 

Rait'Chfiubbaid 

V 1 

1 50.679 


700 

Ibla«Cluiabbft7#J Proper « 

0^79 

1 


761 

SUtH^sird o£ Nuici] Tdl 

13,057 



7P3 

CbliAktflji 

25.500 



702 

RftuigAfhlja . 

. 3,057 



7Pi 

Bfixltl 4 « # 

. 2,000 



705 

Bhabori of fiaiD[ior « 

* m 

1 


700 

Kunuiy? 

* * 

37,<M^ 


707 

Cbtai^kbiji 4 * 

* # 

' Zi.tlO 

ikwm 

768 

G»rig4lt . * 

m m 

i 37.704 


790 

X>lnpimyjl , « 

* 1 

33,SSI 


800 

S 6 njRl] 

* + 

16.060 

■ A 


Ei1UM1£4» 


Til# llnn« ■#ifl&iUlj ^r^hUlil# (« 
IhvMnrtt ««rf fekl^lbcc Ijaottm' 
liupuf# Dpa bAvlat hw 
recMM Ui IMi C*aMU of liO^ 
Thi gurriT irnm b«iv hLub «■ 
lUAf^wi df tff 

1V11. AlLlbt 4kfel*rt^ hmtkQoid 
#f« d^ii riitt In mi itmf* 


Till muilwr nf ijfukvr# Df Ilk 
Id Prill a 

Iflr ftiurtMl##. XMt 0( llif«l IN 
Irtt^oni^ iumlpwiti w 


Tl# €«tiiiii HgiiiT# ftn In- 

cnmct, unwreu v^ktT* 14^ 
im iMn mirR«4 ti i^tlriiLr 
maSL 
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S«riil 

KlI. 

Nads of Luigug? or BImIkI. 

Xcmbt;* or r^rt4rEt4o 

Survftj' tl86l)- J 

kWniL&g to CnUDf, 

301 

Ai^b&^I w m - * * 

10.064 

#•#% 

8l» 

filrtli i , - » # 

1S.4S1 


tfOS 

idhid - * * • * 

7,410 

i i h 

801 

Gar^itfSli ^ • 

€70^ 

■ITT 

80& 



-P 

aoo 

listU or BilliwBli . . < • 

68,067 


807 

Lohbft * . » 

0,766 

ITT 

S03 

llittaljL « « » * 1 

17.0S3 

-m- 


Budh&nl * - * “ * 

14,103 

-1+ 

810 

41|Jh-£«mftijl * 0 4 * 

3S,01I 

ri 1 

611 

Ni^gpariji , . ^ ' 

61.SS1 

i-i-i 

81E 

SiilJnl * . # ^ • 

S20,7SS 

T"- 

SIS 

Tobil M 'G»B4E*rijt ■ * ■ ; 

' 340.281 

1 Tl 

614 

WefttOTQ Pfchirf , . * ■ 

B53,4SS 

l,633,Bl& 

815 

Ji%mnidri * « * * j 

47,^ ■ 


sis 

Sirmaur^ * 

124jS6§ 1 


617 

Dlilftlit . , < • • 

68,730 


BIS 

Gitlplrl * * ^ ■ 

84,364 


816 

Bi^a . . - ■ - 

17,460 


860 

Sa^l^api ^ • 

23,195 


861 

Kit-iiati * , # ^ ■ 

188763 

^702 

82S 

Proper » * » * 

48,677 


868 

• • • ■ • 

60,211 


824 

StulaSirijl ♦ • • • * 

28,933 


665 

Borin . . » • • 

7.604 


626 

SorlcUli . 1 • ' > 

2,426 


837 

Klrnl . » ' * ■ 

3.038 


6i8 

XSehl , . * ■ ♦ 

61,663 

J 

828 

Satfoj fjt*tttp , . ■ • * 

38jS93 1 

“N 

830 

fiidiotii > . • • ' 

is,6oa 


831 

Outer SLiSjl . . * ■ 

TO.OOO 


638 

Kul* 0r9»p . . • • < 

84,631 

. 126733 

633 

Roiltil , ♦ • ' • 

64,060 


834 

lanrrSSnjl . * • ' • 

30,561 


835 

.. 

10,000 


836 

Ua*di Oraup . 

212,184 

237734 

m 

HonHSi^t . . • * • 

1 160,000 

TT 1 

638 

ChUU BftughiU . . • ‘ 

) 


833 

IfPrlsStl Mo^ip Sirijl . 

10,000 

■1 1 T 



62,184 


640 

Sakill 



641 

C&nfnii Group * * . * 

109786 

I; 

84^ 

' .. 

6S33S 

1 1 . 

!. 

843 

GidI or BbsrtDAitrf , . < • 

14.048 

j 



27,301 


84i 

Chaiihl . » * * • 



641 

.. 

3,701 

139763 

846 

Biadravai Group » • • • 

25717 


84? 

BludfswiU . • ‘ ‘ * 

20,077 


848 

Bhilfei .. 

3 

4,510 


816 

Pldorl 


* ^ 


Vurpoei^td . . ■ ■ ♦ 

^ A ■ 

\ 702724 

1 r t 


LSnopecifisd Patiii « • - * 

J - 

* A ■ 

•i-m 

1 


VOL. It 


KlMJ^IU. 


TU Btiftrt Bffirt* "* 

iHbftd Oil !&■ jKDcUti&B 

tb«C«p<PM flflttl. ™ 

Cfinturt vfcCM i 
iDcnw Iv UH Kpck4i«», Th 
B am? tllfn tmiiw Lav, 


H V 
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AFPBKDIX t. 


L 




1 NgiiB» Of StUKf K9. 


>iuu of LmagOa^ olf 



SarTB/ EtifmUM (1881), 

AjcmpUd? to OteffBJp 192L 



UnclaAsed Language* . 

* 


101,671 , 


15,598 


afio 

Bum^asH or £liajuii« ^ 



? 


... 

» 

Tb# ApHlim «f tfaii ImiHUI* k*W 

Hflf bffrt tQ B OtBffl 

BQd tlulr Bumbef i# anbiw«9. tH* 
lucwf« pDd Ui rmfi*.* 

tiou 111 tb* Pamf. 


Standard of Ifunsa-Naffar 



f 


■p V 


m 

W^ar^uiicar or Biiintit a/ l'i£rt» 



f 


... 

¥ 



AiidAinaae«e 



a ■• V 

1 


580 

}fo* df Bit wLlli! la 1b» 

S54 

S&& 

860 

Gip«y Language ^ 

Bildarl * 

* •. * 




101,671 j 

j 

H 1 

! 

1 

1 

... 

15,018 

Tbai4 ■» lW»tiT 549firt 
ui<d, M nch, tbalr nubia oin 
b« obuletd wiib mr leoap 
rMrf Biding ^nilouOf 

■ nofoa. Thi Samr in 

ik* oiall «f l>^ 104 ^ 11 . 

8£7 

Pdfii * « g * 




mpoD 




8<8 

i 

Gdrod^ - * 



/ 


■IP! 



86& 1 

GvlffuliA 



# 

, 




S60 

Ko^Jari 




7,<185 ' 




m 

Kuohbaadbl 



1 





8ti2 

Kdlidfi 





P P P 



S03 

Zd^f * . 1 « 




m 




604 

° Maciarid 




BQ 




60S 

Malar * * ^ , 




w 




804J 

JfydMK^di^ or Hdri 



r 





607 

1 Ka{l .... 









' , . . 




B,BU 




8011 

Feniidri 




i,m 




870 

. t 




&?00 




871 





5l,5SO 




m 

SikaigdrT # . * 

LaiijTuogL^ not retamcd * 



... 

So 


5,064 




i 
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Appendix I A.—Details of Langu aset and Dialects. 


Fo, 

NkibA uf Idingoafie W HiAlecL 

IfUllBER OP LilNOUAaS^ AlfO 01ALBCT$. 

Aoc^itPfdr^ to Scinr. 1 to Ciaiirii ISfll. 


rXftlfctf. 

LMSgAttge*. 

DiBtccti. 


1^- ' - , 

Amtric Family . • • • . 

7 

14 

18 

i 


Attstri>‘N€si<m Sab~Family 

•9 mr 

1 

■ sa 

2 

I... s 

i,a 

1 

Malay Group . 

1 S •!■ 1 

1 I 

1 

PBS 

T 

2 

v- * 


Austro^Asiatic Sub’Family 

7 

14 

16 

JJ 


MSn-ICtiiiier Branch . . » . 

1 

3 

10 

-■ 


M6o»Kbmer Group . , , . 

mm4 

1 A * 

1 


3 

3*1611 m m m • • * • 

1 4 1 


1 

.k* 


Palaung-Wft Group > • ■ • 

■ «<1 


7 ' 


4 

Falmimg ,*..*** 

S*il 

.*k 

1 



w» 

■ h -k 


1 



Yanglam .****** 



1 

kB. 


Danaw ^ ^ » 

U^M 


1 

* 499 

7a 

1 Others * * . s t 

W*9 

4 11 

; ^ 



Khasi Group ...... 

1 

3 

1 

4 44 


Kbfisi . ■ 1 . * 4 * 

] 

S 

1 



T^icobar Group . 

■ I* 

I 

1 

9 w m 

la 

NicDbat«^ * s ♦ * . HI 

*wm 

1 

! 

44 9 


Munda Branch . . , , . 

6 

11 

6 

; 11 

14 

KherwAii - * , * ♦ * 

1 

11 

1 

11 


Kurku . ..... p 

1 

... 

1 

1 

27 

Kbarti . « * . , t 

1 


1 

■ 

£8 

1 J dang P H ^ s p i i 

\ 


1 

p.k 

2d 

1 Savai's . ^ P * , s * 

1 


1 

BPS 

30 

1 Oadnba ■ « . . « ^ 

1 


J 

.S. 


K«ren Family . 



1 

14 

1 

31 

Karen ^ 

... 

i . s 

] 

[ 14 


Man Family . 

.PS 


2 

* ■ m 

43 1 

Yao. 

-P. 


1 

i 

1 

43 

Jliao nr Hinting* 


... 


1 

1 

Tibeto-Chinftae Family . * 

lie 

86 

124 

15 


Siamese^Chinese Sub^Family 

3 

4 

7 ' 

99 n 


Tfti Group 

a 

4 

7 

99 4 

44 1 

XiAO I « « k <■ . « , 

PPH 

... 

1 

.SB 

*b 1 

Sism^se » . « » * « p 

P*P 

... 

1 i 

SPP 

4fl 

Lu . 


. P H- 

i ' 

k 

47 

KbUn , , * * . ^ 

... 

mm 

1 

.*s 

-IS 

Dftye 

s 1 

IS-k 

1 

¥** 

40 

Sbftn f P P * . k ^ 

1 

1 

1 

BS- 

61 

Ahom . i # s p 

1 

... 

PS. 

.S. 

1 

53 

KhAmti t . p * a H * 

1 

3 1 

1 



Tibeto-Btirman Suh-Famtly 

113 i 

1 

82 

117 

IS 


Tibeto-'Himalayan Branch 

32 1 

31 
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6 

! 

Tibotan Group . 

1 
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57 
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APPBNDIX l-A 


Bethl 

of Lu]^ft][ir <lr DliilHt. 


Pronominalized Hininlayan Group 


Western Snh’Qroap , . . , . 

72 

Hancrb^ti or Pa^tii » « * « . 

rs 

ChambA L^hulT , , , « 

71 

Bunan ^ 

75 

R&nglOi^ GOfidfa^ or Tinan . 

7(} 

HAnithC « « » ^ . 

77 

Knoaori . * , . * * 

7S 

KAog^kafi ^ 4 A . * A 

711 

OArmlya 

fiO 

CliAqdacigal 

SI 

ByAogsI * * ^ H * * ^ 1 

l!l2 

Janggsli . 


Extern Sub-Group 

9S 

Dbun^l , 

SI 

Ttfanl 

86 

Iiinibu * * * * , ^ 


Yftkh* . .. 

1.7 

KbmntbO * , . . ^ * i 

0a 

1 

1 RH or Jimdi « . ^ ^ ^ ^ ; 


Vijq Of Hay . . A ^ . 

m 

CbepAug - - * 1 , , 

IN 

Kuiuodm « « . « 

m 

Bbiijnti - , * * ^ , 

110 

TlifaJiaja . 


NoD'Pronominalized Himalnyan Group 

in 

BumiL^ . * * . , ^ ^ 

112 ! 

Murtui ^ • ■ » # * , 

113 . 

Siinvir * * ^ ^ ^ 

114 

MAgari * . 

116 

1 

Nfiwift - 

118 j 

Hdng or I^epclia 

119 

Rncnl A p « « « . ^ 

120 1 

M^ojhf p * * p ^ ^ 

lei . 

T^t* . . . . p . ^ 


NortB Amm Brandi * « . . ' 

i 

m 

Alwfc or Hrofso , . * . , ^ 

113 

Ahot ‘ - » * . * p 

124 

Miri * p i * 0 . * 

m 

DsBft p ♦ ■ ‘ ^ 

128 1 

Mbhmi * * p * ^ ^ 


A«uiii*BiirmeM Branch « 


B&r& or Bodo Group * , 

187 . 

B&ir&j Bodoj or Plaitifl KAchln * ^ 

IS^I 

Lalung - - . . p 


nuubeia of languages and dialects. 


AOCOlJSirO so AT# 

Aocoaoi^o ro OEAitn, I9!£r 


1 UulMtA 

L4D^tUlgt«^ 

CiiUMt*. 

22 

16 

10 


11 

... 

4 

A ■ . 

1 



' ..A 

1 

i ■-■ 


** 

i 


■ 4 ■■ 

. A . 

1 


P-l * 


1 


1 

... 

1 


1 

1 

1 


... 


1 

mww 

. -A 

■44 
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... 

1 


1 




1 

.Im 

1 

%w m 

11 

16 

6 

... 

1 


t 


1 


1 1 


1 

1 

1 


1 


] 

... 

1 

16 

1 1 


1 


1 


1 

.Ad 



1 




I 

i 4 * 



1 




1 

Plfl 

#€* 


9 

1 

9 


1 


1 


1 

..A 

1 


1 

*A. 

1 


1 

--i. 

1 


1 

1 

1 


1 

... 

1 1 


1 , 

..A 

1 


1 

... 

1 


1 

... 

1 


5 

.A. * 

5 


1 

... 

1 


1 


1 


1 

AAA 

1 


1 


1 


1 

i 

... j 

1 


7fi 

51 1 

92 

9 

9 

15 
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' i 

1 
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1 1 
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SnuBEB Of LANGTIiaES AND DIALBCTB. 

Xo. 

NftiBtf of LurfgliHga or 



JLODO&t^tso TO 3tiar^, 

acoom&ido To CcireFev 





lAfl^gen 

Dialectic 

j LAiagnB^es. 

DklHA 

m 

0^ Ililli KacliirC 



1 

1 

1 1 


134 

Gard . , 



1 

0 

1 



K6ch - * . . . 



1 

a 

1 

**-n 

lid 

Ribha » » « . k 



1 

i 

1 

4.. 

151 

TipuHL «r MniDg’ . ^ « 



' 1 


: 1 

-*■ 

l&a 

ChnliyA 



1 

■P ¥ ■ 

1 


1S» 

Mof4h , « » » p 



1 

T i> i- 

1 L 

... 


Ni^a Group , . , . 



29 

IS 

14 

>.« 


Western Itd^d StA~Qronp . 

* 


4 

8 

4 

fc* P 

154 

An^wi « * t « ^ 



1 

4 

1 

¥ 1 . 

i&o 

8™a • . ^ * 



1 

% 

1 

4 4* 

168 

Ren^ro& or Udsc^ 



1 

i 

1 

P. . 

m 

Eezhiina - . « , 



1 1 

■ 4 1 

1 

4** 


C^Hfra^ Ndgd Sttb^Qroup 



■ B 

S 

3 

1 

ie& 

Aoor Uatigoma « «, , 



1 

% 

1 

PtP 


Lh6t4 or TsdnteH > « . + 



1 

wmt 

1 


170 

Ten^a Nig4 . * . » 



1 


I ‘ 

1 i p.4i 

]7l 

Thakumi « . « « 



1 

-i-i-i 

... 

4>* 

178 

Yadmcai . « « ^ 



' 1 



■ 4 « 


Eastern Ndgd Sub-Group * 



* 10 



4* t 

178 

AngwiiLka or Tableau . ^ 



1 



4.4 

174 

Tamlu or Chiagmi^o 



1 

... 


4*. 

175 

1 Banpri . » p . ^ 



1 




m 

! M utoniA p P « + ^ 



1 1 



r.. 

177 

Mohongia^ BotdtianAj or Piniduima 



1 


i * 4 

... 

178 

K&maangia . * « , 



1 



44 . 

179 

Cliflng or MojtiDg ^ ^ . 



1 



-.PP 

lau 

AieirtogiA « p . , 



1 , 



P 4 4 

L8L 

Mo»haag p ^ « 



1 

Ai 

44 » 


..- 

183 

Sb&ugge . ^ p . 



] 

444 

l.« 

4^. 


Ndgd-Bodo Sub-Group 



3 

3 

3 

PP^ 

183 

Biiif»5o or Kaohcb4 Nig4 . 



1 

A 

1 

*• n 

1&7 1 

Kaboi or Kapwi « p 



1 

^*4 

1 1 


IBS 

Kbotr^o ^ . p . « 



1 


1 

■P4 


Ndgd^Kuki Sub-Group 



7 

o 

5 

-.1 

1S9 

Alikir . « » » . * 



1 

3 

i 

4.. 

184 

SopvomA or Alio Niga 



1 

■ -p -p 

1 

i#4 

195 1 

Afar^m 



l 

•-1» 

i 


\ 

196 

Miyingkhiog , , . ^ 



1 

4^4 

» v» 

■ 4. 

197 

Kwoireog or Ll^^Ang « « < 



1 

... 

f 

... 

198 

Tiogkbu] * . A « 


1 

1 

1 

1 

■ 4. 

308 

Mahbg 



1 

rrr | 

1 1 

*** 


KacLiii Group 



1 

1 

9 

1 

803 

Efiobta m * -m * * 



1 

1 

» 

1 


Kuki-Chin Group ♦ 



34 

14 
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N«. 

llfeme of Lus^elh^ of DLlIkL 

KCHBEE OF LANOUAQEiil AND DIALECTS. 

ACOOI^tlCO TO SVaVlTft 

AjDcOaMprO TO CsyfUt, l&ai^ 

^ Lapfujifei. 

DMlc«ri, 

IjLOglllgC^. 

DLaImU. 


JUeithei Sub- Group , , . . 

1 

H si 

J 

mmm 

2m 

MADipnrij of Pogot * 

1 

S 1 1 

1 



1 Northei'n Chin Sub-Qt'oup . 

5 

4 

o 

* V A 

SOT 

Th&do.. , 

1 

4 

\ ^ 


812 

Sobte . , , « , * » 

1 

*** 

1 


21^ 

> Siyin 

1 


1 

A A ^ 

214 

Baltfi. 

1 


1 



PA]t£ . « ^ t . . « 

1 


1 

*pp 


Central Chin Sub-Croup 

5 

7 

4 

8 

316 

Sbunkk 03 Tasbdn , . * < 

1 

1 

I 

1 

ai& 

l4ii « ^ « 

! ^ 

4 

1 

1 

334 

Lnnb^i or Dalion * » . * 

1 

a 

1 

' ASS 

227 


1 

p^. 

1 

S*« 

228 

Piukhu . . , . ■. 

i 

lap 

mmw 

s ss 

■ 

Old KuH Sub-Croup * , . . 

15 

3 

13 

S A « 

232 

H rADg^kholp R&D|rkb5lj or BrangoEfc! 

1 

1 ^ 

1 

P 

m 

Mallfim « » 4 . » . 


1 ** 

1 


839 

LaDgrong ....... 

1 

S S A 

p 4> V 


3S7 

Aimol 4 ^ . » « . , 

1 


1 , 


233 

Cbirti ....... 

] 

S-l 1 

I 


333 

Kolhreng or Koliio . . . , « 

1 

b 

1 


3l0 

Kora - - + 

1 


1 


241 

Kyaq or Chai? 

J 

- A S 

1 ' 

■ ■ A 

242 

Hmfir * . » r , , * 

1 


1 

P ■ P 

313 

Cbotc . - t * . . 

1 


1 


244 

Mitnt^k . . * . . ♦ 

1 


i 

i-pp 1 


24& 

Kamm ♦ ♦ * , a . 

1 


1 

Pd A 


246 

Puruni *,,,**, 

1 


] 


347 

Abkl , . I . . ft . « 

1 


1 


248 

■ 1 

HirOULanig&og - , 

1 ; 

AAA 

i 


240 1 

Vrtiphej ft i , . , , 

1 

ft 4 p Ii 


1 

AAA 


Southern Chin Sub^Oroup * 

8 ‘ 


6 


350 

Ohiniufe . ft t . . , 

1 ! 


t*9 



WclftPOg i , , , * ^ P 

1 


*•# 

S B S 

m 

Chinb5k * . * . , 

i 


iB4 


36^ 

Ymdm . * i , . . , 

1 

AS A 

1 


2fi4 

Cbinb6u , * , * , ^ ^ 

1 

... 

\ 


355 

Taubrtha . * , 4 , 1 

1 


1 j 


2se 

Kbyang or Sbo * + , ^ 

i , 


1 


357 

Khami, Kbwayrai^ or ILuini 

1 

IV4 1 

1 ' 


m 

Anp * » * * p , ^ 

fr* (■ 

S ¥ s 

1 : 


m 

ift-^1 1 V 4 p , ^ ^ ' 
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Eurnia Group. | 

2 
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Maingllia . . « 

1 A ■• 


1 
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8zi or Alei - * i . . « 
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« 1 4 
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NmiBES or LANonAQEa AND DIALECTS. 

No. 

Kfttiit of 

w XHiJke. 



looo«£>iaa TO 

AfloonDiifa TO 







liAdgl3t|g«fl, 

DUtMblr 1 

Lunffuii^. 

IKiIbcIbi. 



Xiaabi 

■» ■ 



* 


-a* 

pa* ! 

i 

1 


263 

Mam # 




* 




1 


264 

91 r6 

- 



4 


1 


i 1 

*** 

266 

Burmese * 







•» 1 

1 1 

- 

$66 

Amkatieee 

* * 

• 


a 


1 


1 

... 

WT 

Taungyo * 

■ 



* 


... 


1 

1 



Intba « 

4 0 





+ #1 


1 

*k* 

26!* 

Banu 

> 





1 P P P 


I 

1 ■ p p 

276 

Tavejan ^ 

a 





P P P 


1 

P P P 

271 

Channg£bA 

a 





1 P^P-i 


1 

P # ^ 

272 

Yanbve , 







4.. 

1 


272« 

Others 

. ■ 



* 


ki » 


n 

Ji a ■ 


Lo1o-1£o3^o 

Group . 



■ 




11 

# P •# 

271 

Lolo ^ 

. 



« 


... 


1 

T P R 

274 

; 

* 





1 


1 

1 a. ■ ■ 

275 

1 Lisu 

* 



* 




1 


276 

i Aka 4 

. a p 





... 


1 

1V. 

277 

Kifi 

a 



o 


P ■ ■ 


1 


277tf 

OiheTB 

a 





P P P 


n 

P- 


Sak (LM) Group . 



» 

1 

, 1 

1 ^ 

4 


278 

Loi 

t «• 



4 


1 

i 

1 III 

. .4 

£S1 

Kadii . 

t. i 



* 


Awm 

p p p 

1 

V m m- 

m 

Daingnet 

1 ■ 



•P 



■ p i p 

1 

m m 

2S3 

Gatiaa 




m 




1 

1 P P 

284 

1 Sak or 

<■ w 



■ 


1 p p 

... 

1 

A !• K 


Dravidian Familjr 



4 


16 

23 

15 

■. A A 


Dravida Group 



m 


7 

10 

7 

1 P ■ 

286 

1 Tamil * 

m. m 



* 


1 

e 

1 

rP-P 

293 

MalarAlain 

* 1- 



•I 


1 

1 

1 1 

P P P 

296 

Kanareeo 






1 

3 

1 1 

-< ^ 

301 ^ 

Kodaga or Coorgl 



p 


1 


1 

1 P 1 

302 1 

1 TdIu 

. 





1 

■ •4 

1 


SOS ' 

1 Toda 

* * • 



•h 


1 


1 1 

P*- 

304 1 

Kota 

* ' 



m 


1 

* p I- 1 

1 

PA ■ 


Intermediate Group 



a 


PP 

a 

1 

6 

6 

1 P P 

906 

Kiinikh or Olio 



i 


1 

i n p 

1 

■■* 

906 

Malhar 

* ^ 



# 


P P A 

1 p p 

1 

A P 1 

907 

Mfklto or Mfcler . 



m 


1 

PIP 

1 1 

P P 

909 i 

i Kui, Kaniibl^ 

Gr Kbaud 



f 


1 i 

P i 

1 1 

4 

900 

KulAm! 

T ■ 



m 


1 

2 

1 

1 

■ 

319 

Gondi 

m * 



rl 


1 

4 

1 



Andhra lADguage . 



9- 


1 

1 

1 i 

P A« 

319 

Telugpa 

♦ * 



•1 


1 1 

7 I 

1 1 

1 

i P f 


Korth-WeBtern Language 


i 


1 

r*4 

1 

P •* A 
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1 Brahu; * 

1 

■ ■ 

* 


<¥ 


1 

P-4 

1 
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number of IpABOUAOEB and dialects, 


Sttik) 

K«. 

Muni ot IriMiBiua* SC DIkiHt. 


Serni-Dravidiaii Hjfbrids 


J[mdhA4^ ill' 

330 

Bhkria > * 

Indo' European Family 

Aryan iSafr*jFami(y 

Eranliui Brandt 

PorsiAn Group . 

Ul 

Persian « • • < 

Enstern Group 

^fghaniata»SalnchUta» S»b 

337 

... 

360 

Oro&arl or Barglsti 

Ul 

Balucbt , > . ■ 

^alcbah Sub-Chvup 

370 

Wa^ 

371 

^ ^ 

373 

lahkiahint « ^ « 

377 

Munjiot or Mougf i 

Dardic or Pismeha Bcaacli 

K&fir Group a 

Kafir SfithGroup •. ► 

379 

. HP ^ 1 

seo ' 

W ai-*slj3 m- m * f 

381 

WMl-veri or Vaioe 

SaS 

A^kiind «««■ 

JSf<it5flAd-PoiA<7* Sfib^Gfoup 

m 

Kalina « , a * 

aB4 

Gavar-baii or Naraati * 

3Bj 

Pa^ai, or I>ebgitil 


DTn m * * * 

3R3 

Ttrllii . « a . 

Khftwar Group 

300 

Kbovrar, ChttrilT^ or Amiya . 

j Darii Group • 

3P1 

Shtal 1 , a ^ 

309 

Kiahmin ^ « 

4W 

Koht&tiui 

, Indo^Aryan Brunch 
^ SttnMkrii * 

Outer Sub-Branch * 
f{ orth-Western Group ^ 


LabodA or WeaterD Pafijfib] 

44G 

Sindbl + 1 * * 

BfiuiUern Group * « 



AoooaDtira to 1 

Aooaasrao to Cwfsu% l9iL 

i 

Lbububscb- 1 

DialeoU. 

iMgaa^. 

DlalHfiL 

■ 

2 


4 ¥ ¥ 

4 ¥ ¥ 

•1 

1 

* ill 1 

4 ¥ ¥ 



1 


4 ¥ i 


« > 

38 

402 

26 1 

9 

1 

38 

402 

25 

9 


8 

35 

3 

1 

V 

1 

5 

1 

1 

•I 

1 

5 

1 

1 

■ 

7 

30 

2 

Hk ¥ 4 

-I- 

3 

3$ 

3 

■ ■*■ + 

m 

1 

SO 

1 

¥■¥ 

■ 

1 ' 

■4 m* 


■■w ■■ 

M 

t 

0 

1 

i. ■ 

• 

4 

4 

1 ¥ ¥ 

* ¥i 

■ ‘ 

1 

1-9 m 

\i 

-«a 

A 

1 

1 

■■ ¥ 

7 4 P 

+ 

1 

« ' 

4 ¥ ¥ 

¥ ¥ 4 

• 

1 

1 

4+ » 

>l«fr 

4! 

13 

22 ' 

4 

1 ¥¥ 

* 

9 

2 1 

1 

mm t 

i* ¥■■¥ 

■ 

4 

1 

... j 

t mm 

¥ 1 ¥ 

«• 

i 


mmt 

4 14 

♦ ' 

1 

-f l-l 


+ + 

«> 

1 

P 9 ¥ 

aa m 

1 1 * 

1 

1 

1 

■ 5 

¥ 


« ■ ¥ 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

» 
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1 1 

j 

1 

1 

■ 4 P 

i 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

¥4¥ 

A 

1 

1 

8 i 

... 1 

1 

I- ^ ^ ^ 

1 

L 

■ < ¥ 

¥ ¥ ¥ 


1 

1 

1 


l¥i 

■ 

1 

1 

1 

¥ i ¥ 

■1 

1 

1 14 

1 

- + ¥ 


> 3 

20 

5 

¥ ¥■ 

■ 

1 

, 7 

1 

¥ ¥ ■! 

"P 

\ 1 

6 

1 

¥ ¥ I 

# 

I ^ 

7 

1 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

■ 

17 

345 

19 

8 

9 

1 *** 

•■m* 

/ 

k ¥¥ 


\ T 

no 

8 

3 

+ 

2 

31 

2 

2 


1 

S4 

' I 

i 


1 
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1 

¥4 4 

•B 

1 

39 

2 
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Ko. ' 

Xhid 4 of Lha^hii:* isr Di^cek 

NOBTBEfi or LAXOUAOE8 AXU UEALECTBu 

AooouoG TO Snrtt. 

AsooKHjto TO CiJisvii 

1 LugnigH. 

DIakctf* 



4&5 


* 

* 

1 

as 

1 

1 

499 

Sidgluileid * * ^ . 

<9 

i 

mm 9 

1 ¥ <1 

1 

» k * 


Easiem Group . . 

* 

» 

4 

10 I 

! ^ 

■w m m 

BOS 

OfiyA , * . . . 

m- 

m 

1 

£ 

1 

■fMm 

GO0 

■ I 


■I 

1 

IS 

1 ! 


528 

«! « « 4 ■ 

* 

1 

1 

16 

1 


m 

A«E!api»3 ^ t 4 



1 

3 

1 



Mediate Sab-^Branch * * 

* 

t 

/ 

ts 

1 


667 

Eftfitern Hindi , » . . 

1 

■ 

1 

16 

1 

... 


Inner Sub^Branch ■ + 

m 

m 

I 9 

2n 

9 

1 5 


Central Group 

* 

# 

6 

101 

6 

1 

&BI 

’Weatern Hiddi . . i - 

I- 

* 

1 

3» 

1 

■ •¥ I- 

m 

PailjAbl . - . * * 

m 

m 

I 

1 

15 

1 

1 

€62 

Gujatati » . . « * 

» 

•i 

1 

»1 

1 

■ 

G77 

Bhill i « . . . 

m 

4 

1 

iS 

1 

Mwm 

T07 

Khmid^^l ... 4 

* 

1 

1 

3 

1 

iHi 

712 

K&jasthrinl « 4 . , 

« 

•1 

1 

65 

1 

p p I- 


FahS^n Group 

V 


3 

66 

3 

4 

761 

Eastern FahAni Khna-korij or NaipAll 

b- 

* 

1 

1 

1 

■i !• 1 

7ftl 

Central Paliirl * . * . 

« 

■1 

1 

£6 

1 

mm 9 

814 

Western PaliAti » 

* 

* 

1 

£9 

l 

4 


Unciawed Language . 

* 

4 

2 

19 

2 

p4 I 

8u0 

Buru^askl or Qiajuua 

« 

A 

1 

1 

*mw 

1 «<> 

863 

Andaniftiieso • i ^ » 

m 


mr ■ 

>if + 

1 

Ir P K 

651 

Gipsy Langiiages . . « 

¥ 

m. 

1 

18 

1 

-#<4 


Total for all India 

m * 

179 

544 

188 

49 


s t 
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ApT>eii«li]( IB-Summary of the Genaral Table*. 


XdMSRB Of SriJlKIIM, 


« ‘ ISkik of l>13gBHZ^GTQb3J» 




Snmfj EaUmabM 

AoDriinlllig to CfELiitii - 

Austric Family 

i 

1 

’ ! 

3,052.046 . 

4,529,331 

5,561 

Anstro-Nesicui Sah-Family 

** 



ft * * 

5361 

Indo'Neaian Branch 



¥ 

.a t u 

5,501 

Malay Group . • • * 




3,052,046 
177^93 ' 

4,523,790 

Auatro-Asiflfic SBh-Fartlt^y 




549,917 

Moii'lChmar Branch • 




180,263 

Mou-Klimer Group 




ft 1 P 

147,889 

Palnung'lVa Group 



V- 

177,293 

1 

204,103 

Khasl Group . . • • 




8,062 

Niffobar Group . . < * 




44 1 

2374,753 

1 

3,973373 

Mundi Branch * ■ * * 

* *■ 




1.U4.026 

Karen Family . < > > 



‘ [ 


591 

Man Family , . ■ * 




1,984,512 ' 

12.885,346 

TibetO'Chinese Family 




Smmeae-Chineae Sub-Family 



* ■ 

4,205 

926,335 

Xal Group , . ■ • 

Tibeto-Btxrman 5nb-Faniiiy 




4,205 1 

1,930,307 

920,335 

11,959,011 

Tibeto-Himalayan Branch 




399,742 

205,60S 

440,263 

231,885 

Tibetan Group . . » * 

Pronommalized Himalayan Group 



a 

93.078 

107,8-11 

Ifon-Pronoiniualized Himalayan Gronp 



m 

100,250 ■ 

100,587 

North Awani Branch * 

Aasam-Burmaie Branch 

Bodo Group . • 

Kfiga Group .... 
Kacbin Group . . . • 



a 

36,910 

1,543,655 

618,050 

292,799 

1,920 

30,482 

11,436266 

715,696 

338,634 

161,190 

Knki-Cbin iiroup 



* 

507,625 

700,314 

Burma Group , • - • 




' 62,052 

0,335,595 

Lo1u-Mob‘o Group 




ft q I 

75,683 

Sak (LOil Group 




ft^ P ft 

26,146 

Dravidian Family 




53.073.261 

64,128,052 

DrarUa Group , ... 




30,940,650 

37,285,694 

Intermediate Group 




2,180,868 

3.056,.698 

Andhra Jjan gunge 




1 10,783,901 

23,003,492 

North-Western Language , 




, 165,600 

184,368 

Semi-Dravidian Hybrids 




2,452 

1 ¥ P 

Indo-European Family . * - 


* 


231374,403 

232,852,817 

Aryan Sub-Family . 




231,874,403 

232,852,817 

Eranian Branch ■ * 




4,617390 

1,987.943 

Pecsian Group . 




j 7,679 

0,268 

Eastern Group .... 

r - 


m 


' 4,610.311 

1,981,675' 
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of Lui|fq&g«-Gf4iipb 

ov SpJuxmL 

1 Seettiij ^llnwln 

Ami^ing to CenaiUp IflSip 

Dardic or Pitacfa^ Britiich 





1,195,902 

1,304,319 

KAfir Group . . . 





? 

... 

Kliowar Group 





? 

121 

DiiTfl Gpmp » . , 




I 

1,195,902 

1,304,198 

IndD-Aryan Br&nch 





226,060,611 

229360,655 

Saiukrit * ■ * • 





■m mm ^ 

356 

Outer Su^^rancA • • 





117.773^42 

123,323.825 

Norlh-Weatem Group , 




* 1 

10,162,251 

9,023,373 

Soutitern Group . * 




* 1 

18,011.348 

18,797,831 

Eastern Group , 





89,601,U:i 

61.171.323 

Mediate Sab-Branch 





24,511,647 

1,399,528 

Inner Sab-Branch • < < 





83,770,622 ' 

139,166^45 

Central Group * 





81,665,831 

137,249,403 

Paliarl Group , » . 





j 3,104,801 

1,917,637 

Unclassed Languages . 





101,671 

15,598 

Total tor all Indian Languages 





290,085,893 

315,525,781 


i L S, 
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APPENDIX IL 

List of Gramophone Beoorda available at the time of writing this Volume, 

[Sets of these records hare been deposited for the use of Students at the India 
Office Library, the British Museum, the Royal Asiatic Society, the School of Oriental 
Studies, the Bodleian Library, the University Libraries of Cambridge, Dublin, and. 
Bdinburgii, and the Institut de Trance.] 


Lugoflgtp 

witb Sirul No. in 

Appendix 1. 

Prarince. 

! 

DUilngtLuiliinjs Nck. d Emrd. 








* 

3. 

Mou or Tnlninj^ 

■- 

■ 

Burma 

# 

1 

SSOl’AK., 6510. i,K. 

4, 

Fnttirr Pnlmnog « 






6496-AS., 5537.AK. 

7. 

Dackw 


* 

Do. 

* 

w 

55251-AS. 


MU^rpA. 







IS. 

Sntit&li 


¥ 

^ Biliar and OrLean 


a 

Sa97-T., 3398-Y„ 3301-T. 

16. 



1- 

Do, 



3290-Y., 329 l-T., S292.T,, 3303.T., 

8306-T,. 3306-Y, 

19. 



* 

Central Frovinoea 


- 

5460-AE., S46I-AE. 

SO. 

H5 « Ik » 


■ 

Biber and Orwa 


* 

SBOi-Y., S395-Y., 3296-y., S29P.Y_ 

8300-Y, 

25. 

Korwa * 


1 

Central PrcTinoea 


# 

5457-AE., SiSS'AE,, 5459-AE, 

iiW 

Kfirkil 


•I 

Do. 


m 

5477'AE„ 547B-AE;, 5479-AS., 548S-AE. 

27. 

Kba|ifl 


it 

Bihar and OrtBsii 


r 

8239-T., 3393-Y. 

39. 

Sntnm 


■ 

J^Iadran . » 


¥ 

136-AS., 137-AE. 

SO. 

Gadnba 


. 

Central ProTinew 


w 

M71-AS., 5472-AS. 


Do. 


■ 

Madras 


* 

139-AE., 140-AS., Ul-AK. 


KAHEN- 







32. 



t 

Burma # 


a 

5511-AK. 

33. 

KftrGnni {Red Kmii} 



Do. 


1- 

5503-AX., 5515-AX. 

33. 

SAi'eobju iWldta Karen) 

-i 1 

Do. 


fr 

5514-AX. 

34, 

S^w 






550S-AX.. 5507-AX. 

35. 

Pwo * ■ V 


n 1 

Do. ■ 4 m 


¥ 

5504-AX.. 5506-AX. 

35. 

MopwS 


. 1 

Do. . . 


¥ 

5513-AX. 

36. 

TnnngHta 


* 1 

Doi 


+ ' 

5500-AX. 
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APFEin>I£ If. 


with Sfri^l No. in 

Appondix L 

Prairbae. 

Diit1ngQlihbLj< Koi of R«oad. 


K ARE 








97. 


m 

BnrmEk 

m 

a 

i- 

a 

5516-AK. 

39* 

Gboko f 







5617-AK. 

4\\ 

Wowftw 







5618-AE. 


TAI. 








47. 

Khnn 







5512^'AX. 

49. 

Sb&ii « « 







650S-AK, 5509-AK. 


TIBETO-BUBMAN. 








111. 

GiiTung « « 


United Provinm 

a 

■I 

6951-AK 

114. 

Mag«n 

*■ 

Do. 



■a 

# 

6950-AX. 

115. 

N&wirl 

m 

Do. 



m 

■ 

6952-AX. 

204, 

Cbingpftw , 

w 

Uarffio 

a 

o 

# 

a 

5619-AX,, 6S22-AK. 

219. 

Im . 

+ 

Do. 

« 

1 

a 

4 

65^AK. 

255. 


a 

Do. 



i 

- 

3531-AX., 5532-AK. 

(f) 256. Sotutlient Cbin 

•I 

: Do, 

a 

p 

a 

a 

6502-AK 

263. 

Mam ♦ . 

4 

Do. 

■» 

« 

a 

a 

5520-AE. 

265. 

EnrmeBe 

w 

Do. 

* 

4 


4 

5497-AX. 

£6$. 

Araknti(!«C « 

% 

k 

Do, 

4 

4 

a 

4 

5499-AX. 

267. 

Tfttmgyo . - * 

1 

Dol 

m 

4 

■ 

a 

5523-AX. 

268. 

Lnj^a 

k 

Do. 


«. 

a 

■ 

5524-AX 

269. 

Dann 

W 

Do. 


* 

a 

a 

552&AX. 

270. 

TavojBn i 

m 

Do. 

a 

* 

a 

a 

5530-AX. 

272*. 

Pbna 

■ 

Do. 

w 

* 

* 

a 

5528-AX,, 5529'AX. 

27^. 

Yaw, . , . 


Do. 

a 

+ 

4' 

4 

6534-AK. 

276, 

Libil (Lii^aw) . • 

a 

Do. 

4 

t 

a 

a 

5521-AX. 


dravidian. 








285. 

Tainit . » 

■I 

Sfkdrno 

a 

* 

■ 

■a 

143-BX. 143-BX., 148-BX. 149-BX. 

287. 

Rotilvm 4 . 4 







154-BX 

289. 

IroJa « « 

I- 

Do. 

■a 

4 

m 

4 

128-AX., 130-AX, 131-AX 

290. 

Knimvn * * « 

« 

Do. 

* 

1 

V 

4 

126-AX, 127-AX 
























lOfiTT OP GRAMOPHOKK EKCORDi<. 


123 


Witt SfrUl Ncl io 
Afpcndit h 


PnTxnco. 


DKAYlBJAm—oonid 
293. llaUyil]iim 

S96. 

Do, 

298» Bn^gix 
299 p Xnraitiba 

302. Tii|n . 

303- Todjfc * 

304. Xot& i 

305. KurDy^ 

30a Kna ^ 

300« KnlaDt) 

313p 

317. MmrU 

318, Parji 
319- Telngu 

Do. 

INDO j\RTAN, 

Vedio S^Bknt 
445. Sindbi « 

447^ Siraik! SiadtJ 
443. Tluitill ♦ 

455, Mwtllii 

Do* 

477, B^rari 3larijL(ibi 
473. Nftgpuii Mnrif^T 


48L Mineil MarEtkl of Cblundwaiifiu 
(? Go>.-at1). 

490* Hal^bi 


Madtav 

Boaibii.y 
MadroA 
Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do,^ 

Do. 

Bihar aod OriKn 
Madraa ^ 
CoDtraJ ProTmqoB 
Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Madrsa 


United Fmrinoea 

ra I 

Bombay , , 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Uadma , . 

Cotitml PioTiDon 
Do. 

Do. 

Do, 


D!»tii]gqithiii;ff No. of HototiL 


113. AK.. 114-AK., 141-BK., 145-BE., 
ISO-BE., 151-BE., t56'BE., L57-BE. 

5535-AE., fi&36-AK., 5537-AK. 

1441-BE., 147-BK., 152-BK. 

115- AE., 130-AK. ^ 

12^AE. 

US AE., lld-AE, 

116- AK., 117-AK.. 138.AK., JBJ-AK. 
m-AE., 133-AE. 

124'AE., Ui-kK. 

3308-T. 

J34AK, 1»5-.4E.> 138-AS. 

5462-AK.. 54S3-AK. 

5466'AE., 5467.AE. 

5462- AS., 5463-AE. 

5463- AK., 5460-AE. 

64T5 AK, 5476-AE. 

I5ft-BK., 164BE.. 165-BK, 


65)54-AE.. 6?55-AK, 6956-AK., 6067. 
AK. 

6953-AE. 

5702-AK.. 5703-AE.. 5704-AE. 

5706-AK 

5705-AK. 

5540-AE.. 5541-AE., 5542-AE. 

162-BK, 163-BE. 

5403.AE., 64i)4-AK. 

54eo.AE, 5490^AK 
548-1-AE,. 54S5-AR. 

5461-A E., 5465-AE. 

























■m 


AFPEJTDIX tL 


LHvgTUije, ^ 1 

with 6«nil Nth Uis 1 

Frt^tiiue. 

1 

DiftiDgoUbiiif No, of Bfootd. 


A|»pendii 1. | 





INDO-AfiTAN— »n(J, j 





494. KebkiiJ>t . 

Bumbav 

* • 

653S'AH., 5539-AK. 


502. OjiyS . . * * 

Bibitr And Onasa 

* ' 

1 

6590-AK., 6696-AIi. 


507, Maitkill * » ^ - 

Du, 


6589‘AX., €595.AK. 


• j 


616t Magubi y « * * I 

Do. 


6585. A£., 659l.AE> 





519* Bbo]pnrf . i - • 

Do. 

4 

1 

6536-AK., 6587.AK., 6592.AE., 
AE. 

6593- 

1 

United Ptotuiom 

4 ' 

6&64-AK., 69W-AK., 6y68-AK., 
AX. 

6969- 

5S6t NagpuriA « ^ 

Bibfkt nnd OriHis 

I- 

6588-AE., 6504-AE. 


SS9. BAgh&li 

Central Provinces 

■ 

5491.AE., 5402.AK. 



United PrDviace* 

-V ^ 

6972.AE„ 6973-AE. 


572. CtliAttlBgafhi . • » 

Coutnd ProTineaS 

m 

5473.AE., 54TAAE. 


5B5. Urdu (D«Uu) 

Delhi . . 

1 

6S25-AK., 6826-AK. 


Urdu (LncfcaoTr) 

Uiuted Pjwinoet 

i 

6e74.AK., e975-AK, 


586. Hmdl (Agt«) 

Do. 

■ ' 

6960. AX., 6961-AE. 


Hindi (Beoiuni*) » 

Do. 

« 

69G6.AK,, 6967-AE, 

1 


592. Bmj Bkikli& . . • 

Do. 

1 

6958-AK., 6959-AX 


604. Katuiitj.! « « > 

De. 

a 

6i!62-AX., 6963-Ai;. 


610. BandJiU 

De. 

1 

6970.AS., 6971-AX. 


Oo. * * * 

Cetiti:a1 ProviBWi 

» 

5480.A K., 6481-AK. 


052. Gnjantl . 

Betnbay 

• 

, 5696-AE., 5697-AK., 5698-AX, 


674. Fafnftll . 

Madme + * 

a 

leo-BK., i6i.be. 


677. BtuU {GnirkiAtl) 

BofUbaj 


^ 6600-A K„ 6700-AK., 5701-AE. 


Bhlli (Uaiitlil) . * 

Do. - . 

a 

5544-AX., 5547-AX., 5548<AX. 


T07. Kh&Ddlil . 

Dd. * e 

A 

1 

5543-AE., 5545-AK., 6546*AK- 


764. Uawiiil 

Delhi 

¥ 

682 7-AE., 6838-AK. 


759. Ahlrwatl . 

DOk n 4 


eS28.AX„ 6837-AK 


770. Nlmidl • ■ > 

CentmL Pi^viaoet 

m 

5486'AX., 5487-AK. 


781, KbA»'liiu4 . . t 

Uoited Fronnoa 

•a 

604S.AE., 6949.AE. 


765. Knmniui] , 

Dot 

# 

6946-AK,, 6947-AK, 


804. GafhwSU > » • 

Dop 

e 

6944-AE., 6945-AE. 


815. Jnttnsirl . . 

' Do, 

m 

6943.AE, 





























APPENDIX III. 


Index of Lanquaoe.names. 


NOTE 


The fo11o\iriDg Index contains all the language-names occurring in tlie p^ea of the linguistio 
Survey, with refereivce& to the place or places where each is tnentioned. For the sake of oompleteness 
1 have added all other names of Indian languages that I have collected from many different sources 
and more especially from the Census Beports of 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1931. I must apeoially ack¬ 
nowledge my indebtedness to the excellent Glossary of Obscure Language-names, given by Mr. 
Sedgwick as Appendix B, of the 1921 Bombay Census Eeport. With its aid, supplemented by 
further information kindly supplied by him, I nave been able to clear up many points that had 
hitherto been doubtful. 

A Linguistic Survey of Burma has been begun, and a valuable preltminary list of the 
languages spoken in that Province has already been issu^. With the permission of the Government 
of Burma, I have incerporatod in the present Index the names of mimy languages mentioned in that 
list. As these names were not recorded in the Linguistio Survey of India,—which did not extend to 
Burma,—their inclusion will greatly enhance the completeness of ttiis Index. 

' The only contraotion in this Index that need4 explanation is the leUer L. which appears fre¬ 

quently in the 7th column. This means the Standard List of Words nud Sentences which is appended 
to each group of languages throughout the Survey. 
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- r 

M 

'iTitttjim at Snixn. 

WntRlt CULT WITH m TitK 
LiffafTiATio SOArxY. 



bnTnb&rlB ■ 

[n«i^>G»d 

Ltit. 

IroordiJig 
to th* 

Lit Ritiisif 

taihf 1 
ol 

I9ti- 

foiiioio. 1 1 

1 

PArL 

1 

FAfe* 

UtVAKAAp 

Almig 4 

lao , 

asjiooci 

IP*. 

III 

ii 1 

63. aa. 134 (L.) 

A dlillirt of Giro (134^ ip^skim io Amin (G*™ BiUi) 
■iMl HTTigal (MyttUBVimlFb). 

JhrUi»3rpDrjr« 


... 


ni 

i- 

333 

An^ir Muw for Bin[«n (17S). 

A-bop ► - » 

isa 

170 

1 

1 

I3.Slf 

111 

i 

5«Sw5e4p633(L-) 

A Tlbito"Bnrtni.n k«pii*|z^pNartb ktmm gro^^ipokm 

Id >mnt outhMo pottlid Britbih Tvmtnf^. 

Th« ConiDa OgT^rBi mltivlB ipanknn of Miri (l£4K 

Aba tiik-kl Ot tu^bi 

7sa 

2,000 1 

1 

IX 

ii 1 

oo,»s 1 

A form of tb* Sip^I inl^dMift (720) of tl» Mimrl 
(713) dliloct id U julthinl (713). 

Aching or Cbaiig ^ 

.>i 


... 

lit 

131. 

i 


Tbfl CMom uijue for (230}. 

Acbik Kmlk 

vM ■ 


-v- 

1[] 1 

B , 

m 

Am^tbot nwno for (134)* 

Achikp or ■^MndAP:! 

dMiici. 

nh 1 

1 


III 

Li 

flS, 73^ 133 (L.) 

A (Unl^ of i^kon m Ai«nm (Gkfo link oml 

Titdntey}. 

Ailiy* t « « 

! 


*.. 

... 1 


PPP 

ATvotbOf imtnB for Milnyi|nm (203), di«d hi Coorg* 

Adkun . » 

1 


pp4 

VII 

m*4 

331 

A fonu of Khl*b1 (430). 

AdaU , . , . 



*** 

*** 

... 

... 

A form id ^ ttiftls * riporNd in %k9 Bornilfi Iktuat 
KoiKirt for Ittftl. 



— 

vvv 


-- 

.M 

Boportrxl bi tb« Bcuibnj Conitu Ko|faH for tWt m r 
form of {Al47)t 

AdTlcbuicbl * ^ 

! 



p„ 

PP. 

... 

KriHirti'f in thi Bnoibiy Octuni Birport for 1021 pjt 
1 furmikt ICnwnie (2&B) i^kra hr incmbpri at % 
virdimn^ kKIm In Z^birtriFp t/. Hnri7.tBlk4rt 

Af^lnl < 


... 


**' 

... 


A mrna mndtEiDef itipd for Pa^ti5 (337). 

Af|tl^nLtfUii-B«larhubLti 

■r^i 

4.mo;>u 

i,e(9i.]af£ 

X 


3 

A lab-groap of tbn IkirUmi ponp of tbo Krmnkn 
btiocb ot thu Arjrm ■uVfntEin/ of tbi lTi[!k*Karo+ 
pottn fnridly of Zangnifo^ Tti-i! >biamiiy Ogurot for 
tbk lab^j^cip fpoflJeiin of Um^ukgoi wbo 1 Iy« 

^ ontihlo JndK m routttrki not inbjodt to tbr 

n|imilon» of lb* Comak 

AfrTd) * . ^ 1 


1 

If <P 

X 

... 

43 

A inbilEiiJoci of ilio Nortb-lkaioni (33aj of 

{037). 

kgMUtiR 


m 

*M + 

■■hi" 

I<i-| 

-■i-i" 

A form of Unlu (&65) rvpfKTtiil in tbfr BomfiiLir Cotuu 
Ikpart fijf le&l. 

A^*t 1 ■. i- 11 VI 

403 

as^s 


VII 

IT« 

Sl, 63, flS 

i A tnb-tlialthi uf tbo Konknn rintaduxL dklert (457) of 
Uirntbi l[4lS3)p It Li tf^Op by tkfl AgnrU of 
KoUbp. 

Agurla « * 

! S3 

i.eie 

524 

IV 

1 PT 

166 

AilktKicTf Xboroiri (14), p kiifnagitp^ 

^ hi Chotn Nfl^or. 


- 

“ 

• P* 


i .„ 

1 

■.4^ 

A Biuno iomoliiii» uni for (713)- 

Ag^inl 

1* 

r#k 

... 

•9mm 

IV<f 

pp. 

ITT 

A cartnpt^tm of ' AfeAini,' i>. Fkfbf^ (337), Dud 
hi Ksdru. 

A^fitr m * * 

.Ml 

1 

*f-“ 

rr 

TM 

jjg& 

J A form of tbfr J urw (666) ptib^klfrcil of ItecAil 
, {6S&j. 8t«b»n io ItuHlB, U. P, 

A^r» ■ « V 


i "■ 


TV 

' '•■f^l- 

m 

Awtior .p«3liti|it qf (23}, 

Abl . . » . 

■ ' ■■f 

i 1 

-11- 1- 

p i-i 

1 *.. 

1 

*1.1 

A 1^!d »t“i^ beyafid Uh Humw rrobUe, ia 

Wcrtcrn Cliitu. 

A|boii>a , » 

hil'C 

m 

ri 

«■ ■ 


V 

1 j 

m 

1 

AnothUT naiiiH) for Aaairw (552). 

Ahirmhn • * 

i 

1 ■« 

ll-l 

P-* 

■TP 

Ml 

Tlifr titiit u Ahtrifll, 

Ah1ri7^ 


i ,.. 

... 

IX 

iif 

SOB 

AwtlHMUinit fop KhlnUfl (JW). 

Ablrl 4 ■ • « 

■1 w* 

■ L. 

... 

IX 

i 

63 (Or.), S«, 
3S8, 263^ 606 
(L.). 

Anotim- Mnc luq- thv nbjulud *nbnlkl«ct ef Uilrl 
(761). ** ' 

AhSsl or lywl * 


30,500 

i^l 

IX 

m 

6,03 

1 *“ Cttuh. cy. v<tu 

1 Jll, «rt 1, Jr. IBS, 

Alitnral 4 . * 


•V* 

1 fPI- 

zx 


40 

Anotbi^ najirt for AhIrw|(I (763), 

AMrwI^l cr UlrwitS . 

7&9 



IX 

U 

3,13,40, 230 


About . > « 

1 « 

■PI^P 

**■ 

JJ 

IIT 

61. Sf, ai, 214 

(M- 


Ahrini » * * 

*•* 

l-kl 

¥¥■ 

1 

TIT 

TTI 


^707^" ®* Abhii|i, ■iuAb.-sr mmo for Ebiod^l 
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1 

NirMutiop gfriAMBip 

W'riu dult Waa. j:3f thi 
L rrai^ifiTic? BcKTif, 


XAQ};iLag« ITT DIaIbcIp 

Nouilber IsJ 

Lift- 1 

Ar^rding 
to tho 
LfngmuUo 

^qrrpj^ 

Acconlimig 
td tlid 
CofluMidt 
lOilp 

IToIbum-. 

FuA 

PlPgflr 

IlhlLIkXt, 

Ailsor « ■■ 

... 


-- 

,pp 

ft« 


A pmboliljr Kckl^^hiu. T9|)drtjed the 

HdrQim IiliSgTtuiic Surviry il itmkhn by 5^100 p«pltf 
in tka Clihl Hilla It I* dflftMiqly nq| ihw HRia u thu 
Abdf (123)^ ipoki^i in *p^"T 

Aiinol » - « 

237 1 

750 


III 

m 

o.xsr.an, 293 
(L.y. 

A Knld-^^biq laqgnagQ in Monipiir. Hah 

Sqrr^ %ii»i are inirely a rndgb entimaitA. 

Ai!U)n « . « 

50 

3X1 


11 

•** 

03, X33 

A dblA^ of ^hiq {iU} ipolnm in Antm. Alid relied 
Bvaq.' 'Bhim* ±i Ajretaii^ for 'Sbin,' ami 
* D5iii' ii AmuiM for " foreign bmgin!-'^ 

AiW of Uoamm <i « 

rm 

2B,eL> 


IX 

Iv 

10, 041,040,063 

(L-)- 

A Rib-^aloii of Qxw Cittjarl dialnt ^8} ef Hlj^ihUiini 
8<piik<m hi Harare nml BWalt Tbd ButtAj 
igUTM indiiidjD tho makon of Gqjnrl of Hiuarn 
(777). 

Ajmor iob-iy&iiicfc 

T1& 

afla.Tw 


t% 

Ii 

74 

A ittlHiiiJtiizt of tba Marvifi dkloet (713) of Elajja- 
fltbam r712). It It gpokm in Aj oiore^ 

AjmArl 

719 

111,500 

..ft 

IX 

tl 

31.200 

A iqb-dlaloct of Central l!a4tAni (74D) Uajoathiiii 
(7l2)p it £i ipokBn in AjoiarOft 

AkA vr HfUHO » 

1S3 

ISO 

71 

III 

1 

S60, 323 (L.) 

A laTigmafo of ihs Kortb AhHin group of tbo Tibeto^ 
Bnrutan inVramElyp Mainly i]nkoii ontaida Brttiib 
Totretory b«yood tbp AmEa t ronHor. 

Ako (Akho) or Ekow 

2716 : 

ri-P-tt 

34.263 

in 

ill 

383 

'FkU tangniiffp d«t twt fall witbSn tbo H^opaof thik 
Burvpy. in tbo Barma Lingnistk Sorvpyitian- 
partal to be spoken by peopip in th« '^nthW 

Bluu) ^tatre In tbo Conmii of 102L it ia clampd! at 
bplonginn toCbo Lo1p*1|pp^ group. Spd rnaiarki otaLir 
tbai grpop. Tho nai^o It ii|wlt ^Akha' In tfap 
Garettw of Fppor Burma, Part I, VoL p. flihL 

AkO , » ^ - 

mjrn 


51 

III 

ii 

. 

m 

380 

Thii langoigo dore mvt fail wUbiii ibo «opp of tbia 
BfirVPy- Id tho Boriua l,^iigqiatE€ ^niik-y it ia rp^ 
ported to be apokm in tliP Kingfuiig BpQthP!rn Shva 
State, In tbp Cpoiu of J9£l it ia daired ai belong¬ 
ing ti> tko Lolo-MofrVgnnipft Bee retiiark* Emdor Cbaf 
group. 

Albo . * 

nv^ 

■ hi 

^w* 

hi-i 

pi-i 

l-lfr 

Inrorract for HaJ'bi (iflO)* 

A^inlSk 

r ■ ■ 

... 

WWW- 

«-¥P 

■-TB 

■rmm 

A Mdq-Kboirr diatept wl-m in tbp Kongtuaff BonUiORi 
Sban State (Burma). 

Amfi 4 » - % 

192 

725 

Itmw 

in 

ii 

^0 

A dkkKi of Mikir (189} ipokon in A ■■am. 

Ao * • < - 


#iP 

.« 

■•hi- 


W-W-A 

Aiwtbpr name for Ann 

Ad^ « * # * 

ti7 

750 


ni 

m 

t. lot, 272, 203 
(L.). 

An Old Kttkl liHgaagP a^ken hi Maniptir. TbP 
Sart'py %tiT«« arP admittadly a rough Mtimate, 

Anialii 

... 

R ■» ' 

1 

pw-l 

w** 

PBT 

AniiHU (ess). 

Afiirjo or 

080 

l^tOD 

*-• 

11 

Ei 

5*47 

Spokini In Eewa EantbaH A form aT BhBt (077)i 

AoSw^li or Bhi^hUA * 

m 

... 

■+■ 

IX 

U 

308 

A dbil^ of Gqjtratl (do3) apobon by AcwlA nf 
Balmr m Surat* 

AwUiuuiOfO * « 


¥P ■ 

6S0 

-pi-i 

■tp 

•hi 1 

An qnrlanal langnagp. Spnkbn tn tko AndAmaiiaft 
Not dreit vdtb In tbii Sqrviy- 

Andkim , * » 

■■■i 

■ ¥P 


IV 

■ i-i 

1 *70 

AnotboT name for Telogn (31&>- 

Ar^m toap 

WWW- 

10, 


IV 

Pifh 

:!04 

Gne of UiP groniB of tbe DraTidiaa lamOj of ijm- 
ffojigre 

« 

Aadro , * ■ 

272 

lil-l 

■ ■ ■ 

in 

m 

43,43(1,.) 

One of iba (278) la^ignagei, belonging to tbo 

iTboto-Barman anb-famBy* Hat tb« naet irreu|dng of 
whkb ii nnwtaim^ St bt cIohIj rektea to Sengmai 
(BTO) and Kadn (asi). ^ 

Augimi ^ » 

m 

00,410 

43/)60 

111 

il 

lOO, 203, 2l>t, 
246 (L.). 

A LangdagP of ibP Worimn mbn^np qI tbo Nure 
groqp of lasgnag^ In VqH III, ftatii, p. SflA, ik 
il cnupareii wHb Apl spoken la thw 

A^ua+ 

Aa^k* I. * » 

■PPI' 


1 

in 

I 

570 

Anptb^ naiu* (nr Aka (133). 

Av^ku ft ■ * 

■F-# 


f ti 

-i 1 

p 1^ 

*** 

A Mon-iniiii^ dblect vfHiken In tie Kengtuu ^ Snnibam 
Slum 

ft « » 

il h 

*i ■ 

ill 

•h*fe 

9 «h 

i i 

AnoibiPr Bame lit Inti» (268) , j.r. 

Aagwripko or Ttihlopg . 

170 

6,1000 

III 

HI 

il 

103, m, 331. 
342 (L.). 

An KiaUm Xaga kngnago ipoken in iHe Ha^ llilli. 
Avun, Bod boynn L ibe fniqtlei^ Tbi SnrreT fionriM 
mrl sde fpeakart of ^imln (l74)i 

AttnamOK > 

1 .PV 

-¥*m 

III 

p ■» 

WWW 

*wm 

iTa^a fanaiipffit nna fonnarly olaaied aa ITliiQiir^ 

Illta mbnd form of apn^» and u now na 

Ikf. 


a M £ 
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affendiz in. 






Whbu DtAtT tniR tir Tu 




Nman oFSnuuu. 

LlBorisific 


Of 

IStLmbtr ha 

DUidM 

A^mnlllLg 

AooMdlo^ 





Lift 

toibfi 

to thi 

Volifint 

Fait 

P&gti. 




LhignMic 

Contot of 





Sttirojf* 

lB2il. 





Antftrb^ o^r jlnt&nli£I , 


■ ■14 

v«v 

l.X 



AikoUiar imUP for Braj Bhlkha (S&S)- 

^Titor Fathi 


■r+* 

-i..* 

VI 

- 

1411 

A ridflt;' of Q»itan (^}. 

Ahq . « * - 



715 

III 

m 

3^ 

A ^Rtbom Cktii whkh dam oofe fill withiq 

*** 



1 Uio ioafrt of tkb j^qmj. lu tbo LusstiiftlQ Sorroj 
of UqriQA, it il laid to b» vpolon ^jr pwpio in 












Northnn Arakao. 

Anati^ 

iH 




V.V 

... 

TLt tame ii Nouff (iSt7o)» 

^jii Tajok 







A iwEi-i QMd il for VARimnoFE'. 

»- + 

*** 






lo or EadgorriA * 

im 

IC.fiW 

30,14^ 

Ill 1 

il 

IB9p £€S, 33^ 
3B2 (L.). 

A Cmtzal Xaga LangiagO apotoq in ibo HilK 

Auana. 

AphloDo 







A mub-iiiiilecC of Fwo Kifon (9&)j roparieil in tb# LLb- 
vaiftk 8tirr«v of Barina aA ppcAm Iq thi TjiatrH^ 
Butikt. Hiia ian^QBf^ did not fall vkbin tho K<«pa 















of Hhh 

AprUl 

*•- 

... 

■ v. 

i 


43 

Anolbir^ and niim torrtot fpolUii^ of tbi zaaiDi Mrldl 

Arakanw or liluflil 

m 

44,jS«1 

3M,N0 

ra 

lU 


Tlik laingttAgo to tbo BDruia i&roop of tho 

AiHiD-BDJrinOH BrvDch of tho THH^Borman iim- 
j;Raf^ IMiig luainlj rpokon in Btmqa, it dM ikfI 
fall nUbm tb» peopo ^ tfafi ii^rvp^. In tb« Banua 

Lbignlitk Sqrroi- It li roportod u Epokoa hr 463,443 
pooplo^ ptroripalij' ha Akjt ab, ^asdiroirayp BAiooin. 

Arvi^a « « » 







AnnFtbHr apolUnf^ of KrAgk^ 8im|K)rtod from tbo 







Cblwltli^b FpulatOfjr iHatoi. 

An TrId « 

... 

.1# 

V-- 

... 


vr4 

A fonn of Ta|a {303). 

Afava or AimVD » « 

■«•■ 

>■■ 

■ - 

IV 

IPi 

4 

ATiotbof mama lor TamJI f23&}. 

Ai^ul ^ , f 




1 M 

mm* 

' **4 

A (npaj lanjfqji^^ ir^ioftad In tbo Bouib&v Onam* 



1 





Eop^ for ISBL Not pItLOO UimtlDAil. 

1 jp * , 


1 

1 

1 

*m 

... 


Tba Huna m Ar> cy a tianip aoigotiiiica bitbh to HamiUI 
(4&3) hi ^unUiim India. 

Arlony * . + 

■M 

wkt 

■ m% 

in 

iil 

sao 

AikoUiPr tuiDO for Hikir 

Amij* , j 

■ 

■Vi- 


vitr 


S.183 

AnotliDr naimo for Khi>»rikr or Ckiirili (SBO). 

Anijrii . . * 

k*M 

■+■ 


-4+ 


■ ■p 

Ditto. 

Ar^or * * * 


a ki 1 

1 

1 ■* 

p»p 

HPI 

K lom id {337) rviMrtod to Ui» Hwjjlmy C4n«n* 



■ u 1 





Boport for ll^I, bat mot rinra traooil, 

ArtiDg 

441- 

■*' i 

1 

in 

ii 

4U, 433 CL.) j 

Anotbor mAino for fimpeO (isa). 

Anri ■ ^ # 4 


.« 1 

' .** 

■ ■ p 

mi i 

PIP 

Tbo PHmo ju Anta^ 

Sob^fAbally » 


1 

IP 

■ ■!r 

-■-PI 

A imh.fkniiljr of m Indo-EoropoKit ramilT of lan- 
jroj^ 

Arjf® w Ari 


1 

*»■■ ' 


MM* 

IPP 

PI 1 

« ItMi* nnHitimM girn tg ilirithS fMil Td 
t>ontlteni Inda. ' 1 / 

Anidt 1 1 « ip 

■ -4 


■PP 

... 

■ P* 

■■P 

Aqntber mama for Eadn (3SL). 

A^mt 

d-ti- 

vv* 

Mm* 


PP>«i 

kPP 

A maioo iOinitiiiHi ni«d onUde lot AHatnMr 








{££f). 

AiKkctEkd , ^ 


... 

i •4#|i 

VI n 

B 

s^ssvsa 

A KSflr limsoiajra ipokm in KaArlirtBa* holmf^ 

ttv Dudkdr Krwwh of Ut. A^yai, 






j 



A*«b^ or AabiV'Ea . 


M4I 


111 i 

m 

m 

AnotliBr miuo fw KhyBag or Sbfi (SS^. 

A«J Lopid » 

■*T 

1-p p 

Ai 

ni 

m 

m 

AiMTtbor mw9 tor Szi (Sfll), f.*. c/, AUL 

AtkQ^T or Aikd^ffi , 

8DI 

t0j»4 

*** 

IX 

Jr 

m,m 

‘S’of Centfol 





i 


Fobofl t78.4)- Spoken in Altuon. 

AMM^-Hu-ntOM BrAOch 

*** 

1,M3)S>55 : 


4^m 

1 

iP P 1 

( 

ppp 

‘*‘f Tlb#to.Biiiniwi iob-lawllr of tho 
Ttbet^CliiMMe latnltT of liofitBim. U [. mabiM i. 

” ^ Ai moil nf tlia amki)rp 

Sttrroy did not take copniMnea 
of (hem. and tSb aecotmtii for tte tlifferonoolMtwem 








the Sdrray Sporn a^d tkow of the Caw^ 

A-«- . . 

set 

1,444,MS 

I.73T,B38 

V i 

! 1 ! 

1^383 


AuunoMf S^tuikril « 


SGdJSSO 

- 

V 

1 

8M,WBt4»(U 

Urt Btoaidard dkloet of Ai^tnapi 
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Whomh nfJLLT Wita m TBA 




Kntm OF 

^ Lneoirw3D 


^ DuIkL 

Ifqiobir m 
ClMwtksd 


AcOOHluig 





Lift. 

to iki) 
Lbiguutk 

to tb« 

Couju of 

Voloui*. 

Putp 

ppgo. 




Sttpfojf. 

Id^L 





Amuwb, IHpJm 

5^ 


... 

V 

1 

414 

(M. 


Ainringii ( 1 ) « * 

«■« 



m 

\i 

20 ^ 270 , 2 S 2 

A DAlILP HUhS^IdH WrOpgl J gTTi^ to Ao ^$3). 

As4niigu ^ 2 ) 




m 

It 


A of ihA Eutorti itib-j^tip^ ipok^h 





boji^ tbt froainr of Noitb-£^ ftwioi 

^ « 

Wz 



TUI 

li 

a, 150,1S0 

A dMoet or tfao Puilio l&QgEiA|^ (321) 






ill t|]Hi A^tor VpIIdj of K^iaiir. 


■is 


3/NK)i 

w 


21,24^, ISG 

A diil^ of ^horwirl (14}, & Mdd^ bmgriusii$+ It ii 

A ^ « 





ipoktn In BuchE uid Jubpar (Choth Tht 

Son'ojr %nTw ■« oxcoMf^o. 



Ainnii^ 

■ 14 

i*i 


HI 

t) 


AflOtker of tko o&uio ABorini^ { 1 B 0 }| q*v* 

Atiiag . . -. ^ 

... 



111 

£i 

oa 

AiHtliiiT puno for thm AtoB 4 f dtftloct (137) of GirO 
(134), j.F. 

licrtifri Kcidia 

isr 



Ill 

it 

e^p bGp 1^ (L.) 

A iliftEoct of Gird (134)j iiiokoq: hi tho Guti Hilli load 
otOiuingl). 

AtM , . . . 

... 


■ 1 + 

p-.- i 



Anotkor tiauio for ^xi, fho word it a 1» ipolt Aii. 

Attack DUIflct 

... 

.-.T 

4-- 

VIII 

1 

541,542 

A form of NorthLihndi (433^ 

Andlil 1 , » » 

... 

... 

... 


... 

ifmm 

Ancthor xpoUing of AwodLi (553)* 

m 

A&dbfl . . , 

... 

*• 

. 1 . 

.11 

i 

mmm 

As old luruo for Of^i (50^, tuod tho OHm Grftta- 

Ati^rl 

... 

■4^ 

«li-4. 

... 

.p. 

Fi i 

< Anoibot untno for (503)* 

Aarmiij? * 

Ill 

41. 


IV 

*11 

405 

AnotAtr lumo for K oruyi (305}. 

Aaitric F^iidly 

" 

3j052^6 

1 



m*-*! 

The nonH! of iho j^irMt funllj of of whldl 

tho AoitrO'NoflM onl tho Aostl^AiSKlac: oro UlO i<ro 

1 fob-foinHiog^ To Ujo formor bilotiB' adda (1) iihl 
iCilAV (2}p and to tho UttOr bolon^ tkfl KdOrKnin^ 

iiuij^liaf^ incLtidln^ tho Mop-EbinBr ^)p Falaoog^ Wa 
(4r'7«)T Khifl (5^123* Xiophiir (13) gronpa^ and 








al» 5f Qq^ Un^pa^ (14-30). Ikon are tho onljr 








lasfsam of thii fatnily nforrod to fn tho Sanoy or 
in &o Cniijfiifi, hut thiito iir«» €i coarwit manj othon^ 

AEntrcHAiinlic Sab- 

.„ 

3,o5Sjote 


1 


i-i-p 

laofl th o (nocodhig. 

FfUiirL^^ 








Atutro^Nnun Snb- 

. i. 

... 

MSI 

... 

■-P 1 


Anitrir Family* 









AutlkKll ■ * « 

... 

--4 


mrnm 1 



Anothor namo for Ofiya (S03Q. 

AraHa^ Lmn^^nnp^ of * | 

*** 

-!■ 

■■P- 

X 

... 

hih^ 

An aorioat ^ranEan laagtia^ Sotnolamoi calM Zoial. 

Ami‘iL A ^ * * 







A dialoct of Khaml (257)^ a actithom Chht lanpiagtj. 

4 41 



i*l- 

•f •i'4 


It It roporiod in tho Bnrcua LhlirilUtiC ^nrroy ba 
fpoken by 315 pmplB in Akyal^ 


ATTadhll, Kv«lV W Bax3- 
irkiL 



4^1 !P 

VI 

1 P-i 

1,S,TO,250{L.) 

A diaiBci nt Lfuitom HtndT (5u7)^ tho only huiirttago of 
tho Sloillatfi Brandi of tho Indo-Aryan Uo^nagoa It 







b Epokon in Andh, ouopt Fainbad oaat of Taoda, 








FaidipaTr AUaLahaii, Ncirth Ulrjeaptir, and Jaanpnr. 
Aim QiOil by middJo-elAH Momlmana oPoT th» twatom 







II 

part of tho Unitod PmincOa and oror Wogt Bihar, aa 
far wt, Incladto, ai Miumffarpnrp For a eortnrb'd 
■woimoD of tha Awadbl of Looknow, pro Adduodn 
jiaion, pp. 23) If* For the Awa^( af Ba» Barriir 







1 

■CO ihrt pp. 334 ff. 

Awi^kirT < ^ ^ 

F13 , 

133;0«>l 

... 

Till 

i 

II 

^ m, 440, 
455, 523 (L.). 

A paih-dblKt nf th* Woitflm form of North-^&^am 
(436) t^udi (4l5}p ipokmi in Kohat (North- 
Frontier PrOTfaoc), and Jholani (Paniab). 

P * < i 

1 li-* 

1 

+ ■« 

Vtll 

i 

34£,449p45a 

Anotbor taifw for Awai|karl (443). 

1 

JLwt » » * * j 

A jviiig * - * 1 

tsa 

20yM0 ^ 

■■■ 

ni 

u . 

ea 

A dialect of Gir5 (134). 

A dialfict of Kbatai (257L a ^nlhors (Jhhi tan^a^.. 

rl 

1 wm 


mtm 



It b roportad ID tho BbrtEia Lm^m^lc i^artOy to ba 
fpokin fay 1,000 pftopio in Akyak 


Avort , 




IX 


63 

AnoUmr imtoo for the Ahlrl (679) dialoct of flhTli 

-III 

#1 V 

■•^ F 

(677), ipoklFfl is Cnttfa, Vo|. VIII, Ptrl |. 

p* 1&3. 

1 

1 




BftchAdl ^ m m 

. .4 


IPt 

--P 

... 


A Same iomethno* prirti to HUrl (TOO), q. r. 

^13 ■ * 

M* 

i# 1 

rl-l 

IV 

¥PI- 

401 ' 

A tmsio mmotinrto saod is the Tamil ronnb-y for 
T 0 I 14 TD: ^ 19 % 

1 

1 

BfMbilTfc * - 'I 

\ 

1 2^ 


t'P It 

IV 

■•II 

363,401 

A dialect of Kafflirm (£&&)* fpokm in tho Xllgirla 

Bfrdu^ . - * j 

1 -t' 

1 

-tmm 

f 

li^ L 

i 

IV 

i 

1-4* 1 

i 377 

1 

An old^PoTto!?ma« mtnrt fi«r Tdingn 
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APPENDIX m. 




Nfrvttn Of ^wit^MMm* 

Wz£iij i»uLT wirr& tbi 
L ncai;=uiTic 


or DMoci* 

Ntttaibfrr lu 

CliUlLfird 

iiHXKnliiiig 

Acicordi^ 






LK<fc- 

to tb« 
LlogmUtic 
StnrejF. 

fco ttf 
CfWicu of 

l^Zh 


FATt. 



Bidiik r « * 


a,. 

-a. 

a.a 

a« 

P-PT 

A IfJpuv OiiiLliiet ujAmtiomjd Iq tb« 1801 CeqMtfci Fiwr- 
iDC«» Cmptip Kot pIdih klmiUflfitL IVitTibjh 

mlj KZHitboT of iLfa T^tigna (510). 

I 

aae 


... 

X 

,Ma 


A dklwi qf Penikq {OSl) »]K?kw m 1MAlll4uiq. A1 «d 
qiqch tiP«d In ICihbiO. 

BidiniU 


i F* 

lap 

IV 

»!■ 

107 

Kaielo qf q snb-nito Fpqqkbi|^ Ko^ (l0)i 

Sadhinl » « » 

tm 

U4Ci«i 


IX 

It 


A qf Ulf IJArbwpH (80l) of Cqqlnl 

Ffliilrl Spolqti id (jqrfaVaL 

D«d'lc<hi « # 


ria 

.la 

111 

i 

uo 
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<Dl]u|Dlnl IwiD of tJicbl«liuaUcaU«l the rvlt-i 
dknet M lil^ In Pett iii, ]». b, the bnunno ie 
*rth Bure,.. niHl Lndia libetiJ b^™, 
to tJie 11bUi-]liuinl*>etk brencli of tbo ljbiti».lt^ 
men bnb-tuully ot tfao llhatnChbine iamtir of 
Attwrdbif lo the Lfapjbtir 

^^.S;'iSr2^ “* ^ fnand b tS 

„ pf rpp« kwMr 
iwmft orNjijn- 
kii. 

lAtns ■ * 

lii 

1,M4 


11] 

111 

i 

!« 

73 

$}ioh«m b KeiMviMr fPhiijnh}. 

A ume wMtimoi glron to lifad|iii of Hint, or ribbon 
1“)' 

Kbajui 


7fi7 

ll/lOO 

IIP 

II 

Ei 

G8p2$8, Sfl3 

Anl^«rtiit *JieM41rl,U.a«»oe0) of Biiobhinl 

fi XS}, bHibsa In Chhlndwerm ^C. V.ji. 

UliriiBn < « 


109 

•IH 

.1^ 

111 

' i 

imi80.ago,40G 

A of the JiiMrteni nb-eronp uf the Pro. 

Dboftal « 

» 

'!«■ 

IM 



Mm^■ 

IfM 

A iiHtt •0Rittb)l« giiMi u ,JTOj. 


IX 




“““ *«*> 
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OT Bflfalwlii 

! WavM UlAlT WLTK IT TK% 

LixatriffTED Sfmtit. 


l}t 

Ifl'nidWlb 

Ctaidial 

UiL 

Amsrdltig 
ia tbfp 
Lingniitw 
Sorvoy. 

jLECnrim^ 
to IfcB 
CflHmof 
lOSL 

V^lnmifr. 

p^t. 

Bfagth 



w * 




VI 

i 

as, asi, ass, aoi 
(L.). 

A idli-dialoci of tba Cbtifattligfa^bl dliJiKi (flTS'V 
EfaptorD Hindi tafi7j. in J^cnpuT ™l 

htmim. It U HBQfallj wntUn ia tli« CH 74 rbunclar, 
aM f» iienot PltfiSi bat wfimirij, cluaai h m of 

tbfat l»ttgtipga 

fihouiiil # 

■fa ■ 

Am A 



... , 

*i ■ 

1 B B 

AflOfcliPr iuraO fqr BSaijbpr&rt (57^). 

HhEiQkij 

m ^ 

17 

nm 

137^ 

IV 

*.. 

ai, a% 04 

A duJAct of $C!harwir1 (I4)i t^pakom Ui fum^blibaiDi 
aiorbit&nj, fafitJ tbs rtdidij (BSbfcF mmi Orf™). 

BhtiiijiA 

A "■ 

401 

2/m 1 


VII 

1 

S, 310,330, 373 

A ulHlbiJ«et ot tbA Hmri^bi {4^} of tbfl F. (470) 

BpokAD in HMipnr [C. F+j, 

llbntanM Of BkotSut 

■ p-p 

A*m 

»1 1 1 


■lii* 


A DKiii# ■uiHriftiiuett Bjiiii fi 3 f BbS|lm of UhnlM fit* Lltoke 

mi 

Bbdtoniir * 

-1 ► 

kA4 

... 

■ iii 

IX 

1 

7M 

All aid luhino for HbKlIliiii (64S}. 

Bh aypm « 

■■ ■ 

— 

B 


IV 

1 

ao 

A 

A Inn^Ofagii roparUfal from ^mlKSptir {BibAr otil 
Onam^y, U m proWslj ■ f«-!il cl 

BbnjcHlki « 

« V 

■ ■ i- 

III 



■p-p* 

... 

A uhmo oiEEJotlKucv giiCD to It4t?i (700), ^■ r. 

HOU 

m ■ ■ 

'fall- 

... 


IX 


44 

Anotbor name for 'Mnwitl 

Biff Slw 

* k 

1 ■ P> 

... 

T + + 

11 

... 

... 

iSco Lofi^. 

BIhlrl 

•■ ■ 

m 

17480,783 

743J 

iH,Kl,«iW) 

Y 

1 

U 

1 

1 

A luigimpe of UiO BePtCm Group ol tbo Outm fioV 
Bnaob of UiO Inilfa-AryKii langna^OP. Kpiikm in 
Bibiu-j Cbot* Xa^par^ and (ttut oI Uinapokr, and 
north dI tba Guif-ai aa far u tba arofftam bordor df 
BomuiH D!^el» md tharuc* np to * iina mnnirij^ 
narti tbrtHi|ib 'Fandk in Fyiabgui} tho U. P. Witbiu 
lAU aim, bawavar, b%b^lam 41d»JuiinP rpaak Uni^ 
and nakblil-crlMi Mts^nJininp ipc^ Awadhl 
HiO print ipai dialocta of Bibari art Haithill 
{{l«07)p Hii^ahi and Bbojpnri ^bl 0 }. R^ganEng 

ibe Cpii-Ui Et^braop lee in. iiOi. 

Blbiri WintTi 


- 

•fa •■-•fa 

1 

AAA 

1 

VI 

■ ■* 

lis ' 

A ii*mv appHod to the form of Anadl}:! ( 6 ^ 8 ) qfukeq 
by Hamlraani m iima (Blbar and Ortoa}^ 


t ■ 

km-t 

' M-mmi 

«i. 

tv 

■ BP 

aai 

A nama DB«d for tfao lotml form of KanarOtO (29$) 
ppokitn in Bijapur. 



78T 

Ji4;>,770 

... 

: IX 

11 

4,17* ISO 

A form of Ibn NorthiAii mb-dialoct iTSS) of tba 
Marwarl dmloct (TlH) of BAjartbauf (7i9)p npnkBU in 
Bikuar. 


1 P 


mmA 

... 

IX 

ij 

371,077 

Anotbor namO for Elbiiirl (MT). 

m\ch\ 

A A 

... 

AAA 

P ■¥ 

p pp f 


A^ A 

A d^lfiet of Ma|}f^hi □i' MopnAp o.a.p ipokan on tbO 
borden of Taangoo and Kazaniii mtitrlcta fBarmi}. 


m ■ 

fa^ + 

Amm 

•f P-P 

X 

1 

' 337 

liKorrwt for Baldrbt (301), 

Hill*! « 

A •• 

P-fa- 


, 

MmA ' 

I ! 

! - 

Tho tVmB fono ef tbo word * Batoobl* (S61). 

BLllamof Y«iii 

m ■ 

f »P- 

AAA 


VJII 

( 

i] 

SS I , SS9 

AnoCbor miu# for tbo WariJ^ikwir dialart of 

Bnmi^pkl ftiSO). Ibk k Uia laamD gKFon hj 
Lciinn'^ It ii rpokon in VaaiTt. 

BiLoichT 

• -! 

... 

»-■ B 

-»■ ■- 

X 

>-pi 

337 

Incdtrort fot (361)^ 

Btnghke 

1 

! 

1 II 

«■ 

^ AAA 

i-ii 

*■! * 

Eoportod in lb* ]^9L Bombay Ctoau* Heport a# a form 
df bin^bairafa (400). f a rnkpliof for '^ibgLloa/ 
SinithaH. 

Binjbii 

* f 1 

1 

i i ■ i 

1 

... 

A m 

IV 

Nb* 

1S5 

Anotbar nuna fm Brijia (24). 

BVnjhwirl W Bmjbwill > 

1 


i fa fa , 

1 

VI 

... 1 

S5.834,-41 

A Hlb^Jlaloct of tbd CbbattkKafbl dkJiict (b73) ot 
BastOTR Hindi It 11 a jargon apokan by 

Binjbwan, Bbomiaa and Bhonjia^ in Iba aapt of tbo 
C. P. Tbr nPEiB ii dorirr^i ft™ » Vindbja.^ 


- 



.. 1 

IV 

-fa ■* 1 

am 

Anotfan- apfilliti^ ol BtHtiQI 

lilr*f*tSTtAr 

A ■■ 

B-l-^ 

AAA 

... J 

■i 

1 

■ ■ 4 

1 !■ 

Tba Offj4 (E 0 y) FpokoG by Hbanitii ^^. tno Mir^nj 

BiAtr ( 1 ) . 

* 

... 

111 

... 

tv 


1 103 

A tiatno girm to Ebari* (27) In tka diubpar ^tata. 

Bivblr <2> > 

A 

la 


m 

IV 

1 B B 

1 ej, as, 102 , 311 
: iL.)- 

. A iBalact ol Kborwarl (l4)p onO df tba Moi^ lan- 
guaganv U k ipokiui ir Chota Naf^ur. Tha name 
rnmm ^Janglo^aiani^ 

Ijlrlini 

A A 


l-l-i 

kAA 

tit 

^AA 

■ ■ P 

Tbfl Ofija (E02) ipokon by Bkbnta in tba Orkm Tri* 

batary StataiL 
■ 

Birjkist 

1 - 

l-l P 

- Tfc 

’ 1 B i 

IIP 

■•■■ 

II fa 

Anotbor ■paBbig of BrfibM, g,P. 

Uirjlm 

>■ ■ 

P ■ P 


*■ ■ 

11B 


♦ ** 

- !5a— 

Afiotbv ppillhig of Bri^A (24? 
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appendix m. 




'J 

STimakx or 

WSlK^ WITH lie TlU 

Lmot-wic Spbtit. 



ba 

Cludfild 

List 

1 

A^^rdhaft 1 
to tbr 
Lli^^tilic 
8 nrvoy* 

Afcnrdlo^ 
totijfl 
Coaiai of 

i$ai. 

VidtDDiu 

Pkit 


EsVimXl. 


•I 4 

■P P ■ 


. .p. 

IT 

M. 

m 

¥ 

Another BUB* for BfibU (328)^ 

Binilil, , 



... 

■. 4 . 

IV 


m 

Ditto. 

iHi^nDpuriyi 

t t. 

<■11 

1*4 i- 

« 44 

V 

1 

410 

Anotber hauh for Hik^lruig 

1 ^ 



Slfi 

17,4£d 

— 

IX 

Ir 

4£d. 4e«, 501 (L.) 

A iob-diBl*ct of tb* Sirnuiorl dialict (KIA) of 
WeolHTi F^&rl (BI4>, fpokiD hi JnbbiJ ^^fttibcu i^amlA 
EEIlf (Dtoiib). 

Bl«ck MiAO 

T k> 


4 i-4 

. .4 

... 

... 

ill 1 

' Anothrr tuiBie fiir Hj Mkop ^.r>. 

lilMk Kuatg, Blxk Yin., 

bliimw . . . < 

a #1 

4 ■ ■ 

... 

4-P- 

*n m 

•PHP 

•■¥¥ 

4P4 

*** 

OUa«-nikiifc for til* i'baii-yiuii^X^Bin ilnl*ct of Tb 
or Rju^, o.r. 

A form of fhffo Kat^O (34)^ f, 1 . 

Iktilo i 

- 

^ ■■ *■ 



111 

¥¥ + 

I #1 

AnotW It* Elio for E&ri (1 ^)p 

BckIci Uroqp H 

1 l! 

' 



•11 ■ 


¥■* 

iiOO Bilk or Boclo Giciqp. 


m « 

4-P4 I 

► 4-¥ 

■ ■¥ 

IX 

ii 


BOBat for VtiAriHil (379), 



4-1 •!< 


4 11 

¥ 

IIP 

+ ¥4- 

ill 

Ab Bnt^lMMkl iMigBiM npciTtoil in tb« Ifm-nm Liogul*- 
dr Warvo^' to b« r form of 3biiiida irpokta by 400 
Ittoplo in Norda Arnkm. gbaada b mid to b# pjtib» 
■bly R na-btr of YlaiB (963). I^hmdn b Rnotber 
urbu for Chin (VoL IIl^ Pkrt 111 , pp. 63^ 12^). 
Tinda belonfit to tb* IhiOthviii Chhi Grqqp, 

J[l 0 Euhi^ I>kl«i.-t 

- 1 


¥¥§' 

- 

vn; 

: ... 


ABotbflT mme for tb* Pkr^bbt *iib 4 lRt«ct f 4 S 8 ) of 
Konbui ^UodRnl Mrtr^I < 437 ). 

ficmbav nSalacfr 


m 

■•*ii 

m- 

IX 

1 ^ 


A dmUct of Gq jRTttl (i3£) ipakfli] In BombAy Cltyi 

T4«ii£I, 

4 1 

km+ 


‘Np* 

4> + 4 

... 

... 

Hoportrd In ib« 1301 C. E CiiniBi Koport aa r ftjtm of 
' liRrR|bl (4&5). Not Rmro idtmdfiBd. 

ikmdJti » 

* 4 

h 4< 

KIT 

+1 r 


... 

■" * 

A Hibdrw term for tjl* BhkLMtRiit Jp^:^k*o b? be 

wte. To ba diitbigitbibed fr™ Vnulelt 

Hontiira , 

■ 1 

: 


- 

in 

i 

274 

A dlRlfct of KbAiiibu (S7> A 'Khintr* dWeet 
tpdkon XB till opper TRlkyi of NopiJ. 

Ikir « 

•■ * 


... 



... 


^ bo be R fonn of ItM (137). Pmbmhly mormh r 
cerrqptban of tb* woftl Alw «l]ocl BRtlkr, r okmo 
Tud elHBwbire ulendSuL 



i 


pp-i 

til 


1^1 334 

Anotbw BRm* for Hudioatfii (177). 

ftofi « 

■ 

... 


1 +■« 

4-44 

. 1 ,^ 


Bopntftl hi the 1301 IkmibRy Cftium Aepe^ u r fKriu 
of OqjRfRtl PrtbiblT R t^iplbn 

Mififipil (flJS). ^ 


» * 

... 

.« 


U 1 

il 


A fimit of Mqleplft (176). 

Bjftf . 

- 


IP« 

' 


1 ”'■ 

... 

S» Brf. 

Bf«friUn 



^p. 

i ^ 

P., 

... 

1 

Aoetber irpilllnfE of Bre^pIr ( 361 )), 


■M m 


-p 


vu 


252 

A puns (jimws hi Aknlm (Benr) V> Ui» tonu «f ih* 
Nm|h 1 (4M) ii«d l,j. tn,. 

Srmfatil 

- 



iBuea 

IV 

\ 

... 


Th* Nortk'YVpplBrn DutidiiLii tMnanwi*, It 1. .tmiIm 
m kud Cbii^l (Bktnchutkii), ^ 

BT^i BbikU [or Bkiili&) 

Of Ajitfef^dL 



... 

IX 

i 

(IpJ 


« Raihiiid ♦ 

£>£3p m 


— 

IX 

i 

£9. 73 , ao (Onni' 
vm^htn, m 


Br*j BliikiiR, 
Wrttom 

NoHb’ 

m 

i 

\ i;9i;7,osi 

i 

1 

tx 

1 = 

m, 70p ftis 

la BDliuiil.h,iir, Bnilami, toil th. y.w,i 


1 

[ 652^000 

... 

IX 

\ 

7ap m 

Spotan hi GiMiMo wl Blumpnr, 

Srh . 

- m 

... 

p« 


pp. 


... 


Rt*k . 

■ ■ 

41^ 

... 

m 

... 

p.p 

p.p j 

! 

A .ikltct o5 Kwrt («) .n^kea hi KiflMJttl. Tt- 


4 ¥ ’ 

1 

■- 


r*^ 

p.p 

«... 1 

Atlotbor nREBio lor BwJ ]%akbi (fijlS), 

FnjbW 

■■■ ■ 


+*.■ 

.P4 

XI 

... 

191, 141 

A form of 3^*tt <337). 

Br|jia«r EHi-kltU . t 

Bfjjkl 

24 1 

"* 1 

a*ow 

p 

! 

®3E 

1 

ly 

1 , 

133 

' A dbleet of Bhonrirl 414) - n. i 

(Bh««wlOri—>. ' ^ ® IWaiki, 

AnMhH' nanw for B«j Btifkht (MJ2), 
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Btnim OP 

1 Winsi UtAtf Wtts W Tfl* 

1 LutGTimc S^ftpsir. 


OT Pu4#tt. i 

HmalAriii 

LiriL 

According 
tn tho 
LltigiUctk* 
Snrvpj, 

Afrerdinff 
to tbn 
CmPtu of 
IWL 

YoIctw. 

V 

PttL 

Fi^ 

RI1IAKE4. 

firlnjiiTi 


b¥- 


f 

13t 

m 

255 

Ao^lber nme BuijirT (771). 

Brburi k * 


i ■ * 

■■ 

•kip- 


.4. 

Boportod tn tho IMl Bomlmj Cpmoa Beport m ■ form 
flf BdjMcbl (201). Not ibco youtlSttL Forlwp* a 
comptioai of * BrAhni' (828), which hmi^u^ U 
in Bkfachktwn. 

Broftca . 

6$e 

-PI- I 


IX 

n 


A dMovt of UnjAroil (86 l£), 9|Miktn hi Eutam 

JlrJpJil * , * 

... 

■ •■4 


■a. 

« k» 

■M- 

i Another aumo for Brihril (328i. 

Bi^hkT ■ * » 


Hi ^ 

■ pp 

IV 


61S ' 

' j 

' Ditto. 

1 

Erek-on (Chhfct* 

1 575 

1 

S4P2:1 


VI 


1 

A. nqinhor of oormpt forau of tho Chhtfel^g^rkl dialoct 
(672) of ^oleini Hindi (557)- nr* Epakan la 

tho out of the C. P- hj nbocigwl tifb^ The 
RTonp lT»lod«f So^l Kcoreni (576), Eklgin! (577), 
BbkjhirAri (578), Eelehgi (570), nod Btmlii (5^), 

Brokou 4Lkl«ctA of "Haftn* 
xmi tho EcrdkM]. 

IM 


i + i 

vn i 


130 

ThM iTo brokni forms of MAfA^hl (455) epokon in 
Ihnnk uad the Eonbui hjr ihoAfiglml triboi. Thw 
bdCLdo EAtkerl (471)» Virli (472), (472), 

Phnd^ (474), nod Simradl (476). 

Brokau dia]Mk» of tba 
Skiatb (Bk^bJlT'. 

m 


ki-k 

VI 

mm* 

174 

UorratFi fufmi of tho dinloct (558) of Eutorti 

Hinds (SS7). Thof mclnilo Mnrirl (MS), P^Swiri 
(668), nnd Knnihhirl (570), which nra ipokon hy 
tribN in Hnln^^hint nnd Bhuidnrw (C. F.}, nnd nlio 
^b1 (571) spoken ht ChbiiMiwum h^ n Drmvidtnn. 

BrokAti iUvIwt* of tho 
Soqtli { - 

■-■a fc 

~ 

111 

4-1 i 

Ife.'i' 

i 

1 

8m BdndeJV Brokon dlnlocts of tho Sonth- 

Broken duSecU of tbi 
Wm 

SCI 


ill- 

VI 

1 

1 

j 

41 a 

1 

L36 J 

1 

i 

Mixtbro* of tho Bngh^i dhhKt (G58J of EMtifii 
HhklE (557), nnd the Bnndfli (810} iilnl«t of Wot- 
«rn Kindi (Ml). They *ro epokon. in Fnlnhpan 
Budn, tusd Hnmirpar I>ifitimi (17. P.). 71»y 
lacindo TlrfaArl {562), tho eo^llod '* BimdlilT^ (ISS8L 
Omhdri (564), jdrnr (5{^),nnd thowMmllod -Bnnn^ 
phnrF (M«)- 

Brokon of til 

Evt 

4m 


1 

VII 

1 

] 

830 

1 

of Mirnlbl (455), OriyA (502K niad tho- 
ChhnU[f^rI>! dklect (572) of Euiora Hindi (557)« 
rpoknn hi the csmvtry wwt of OrbflU fh*y incliuio 
Hnl^bi (480), Bhonjii (481), Nihnrl (402^ nud 
Kwiiirl (483). 

Brdkpi aC 

397 

aa. 


VTIt 

JJ J 

a, 150, 208,224; 
(M 

A dlfliert of 8hini (881) ipokoti in. two bolntod vdbi^t 
in Bnltktnna tfnrTOtm^l by ept^tn of » iTMo^ 
Bomina Inn^ron^. 

BmiibEulikr a * 

\ 



t 

1 


A Olpey tui^iin^ reporteil in tho 1B81 Myiotre Cenesn 
HoporL kMd tu he n form of Bncntlbt (465) iHth. 
n BrnrSdiln; elomOnL Not iipCO noted. 

Bodoil « ■ 

— 

1 



l-r^^ 

i 

I 

Beportoil in the 1881 Bombnr Cotuoi Ropfirt ne m 
locii fonai of' Kindt.* 

Boitbt p a - * 

1 

1 


■ ■■ 

... 

a.a 

- 

A unmo rovtetlinn* used tor Bh5(ii of [.itUkhk or 
Udnhbi (81). 

Bngia a « » 

1 

- ! 

-*■ 

*-- 

... 

1 

i 

S» PakOf ^ 

Bonin f ■ 

w' 

S,d67 

— I 

1 HI 

1 1 

1 

1 t 

1 

i 

m, 4^, 460, 

1 fiss * 

A WOftem FrottiMniltnluHl HimnUjnn Tfbete'Earmnd 
luigongo ipokHTn In Bmemu- Tho Surroy %□»! 
mrlodt thoei tiR' EwtiglSi (75). 

Baodell Of Bondiilklinq^ 

eio ! 

i 

1 6.iMa;EOi 

1 

1 

i 

IX 

1 

■ 1 

1| 2a 86, 81 

(OtiniiLkiHu-),414^ 
672 (La) 

A dinitct of Weetem Hhkll (Sdlj spokoo in the Oen- 
Indw A^cy (Bopdolkhnod, Bhopol, mid 

tkut finliarV nod In tho ndjelnillt^ XBstrkii of tho 

Vm F- ukd C. P. 

Baui^ll, Brokob dklectt 
of ah* i^nth. 

. 1 

1 


tX| 

! 

1 ^ 

! 

647 

Brokon foruLE of Bnodoll (610) spokoct h^ mrloov 
i triboe of Barer ntid the F^ eontb of tb* Hirer 

Nnrinndik They include LddhT (621), Chhindfram 
Bnndrlt (622). tho K^%\ dln|ei!ts (6£8^, th# Kmn- 
hhnriUnlDfitf (CSOi.nnd Niffpnrl Hhidl ($51). 

SCiidd dialKt* 
of tko ^ofth-Eut. 

61S 

1 355,600 

1 

1 

.a. 

IX 

1 

470 

I'onsu of Bnndoli with Ilnghoti spoken in North' 

BiMd Bpmlelkhiind And tho ndjolmhag coontry. They 
bcltuh' HunAphnrl (616), Eoo^ri (81T>i end Nlhhw^ 
ffilS). 

llQndelif ^toodord ■ 

611 

! 3^L9,72& 

1 

■ a. 

IX 

1 

Ol ^amtnmur^, 

114 

1 Spoken in Uniidetkheml end the neighbourhood. 


664 

1 83.500 ^ 

... 

IX 

1 

650 

Tbo nmm# locnlly gtrin te the broken BtindoH ipoken 
in Chbindwmrm (C* F.). 


S63 

i 236,200 

mw-t 

VI 


lb.142 

Ibo nAioo given to A inlstTiro of Bngb^T (5^) mid 
Bnsdeii (610) spoken in Hnikln DiiArkt (D. P.). 

Boujefkbkndi 



L 

IX 

1 

M, 414 

Another nnoie for Hondeli (618>a> 
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APPENDIX lU, 






WttlEl DiA.LT WITH Itf THl 1 



N 

[jumot wEkKMaA. 

Lixoi-tfti? BOBVit. 1 


9 

rmWia 
[nwIM i 

Lewdin^ 

icCoridiii|f 


V 

1 

1 

Rtxxsu. 

iJiL 

1 

i* tb* 

j.nigT3ij44C 

to tbfl , 

Ciilillit o( 

ralDstiiip 

PwU 

Pagt 


_ 


SarVftjT. 1 

lOJI. 





£?.0ftr Sttb-dilJHt ■ 
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A form of Tbuto (SOT). 
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0 
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IX 
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HI 
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M* 
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- 
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P.P 
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1 A form of Falanog (4), roportod In tho Bmma Lingnlj- 
1 die Bnrrey ee ipoldm in W Rnby Mine* Diitrlct. 
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HI 
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563, M4, 633 

‘ CU). 

A huagnAgB of tho North Awn Hrancb ef tbi Tibeto* 

1 BortEian lanenagBfi wken In Nqrtb-^at Aja^, 

1 mainly ontiide Kttkd Britiib torritory. 
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A IftngafLgi^ e! Ilbe BaIe (L&i) Oroup of tho 
BiinuMe Bwsc-li of Urt T^tKte’BnnMii J»& 
rtf|ioti«il in the Bnntih linRaiitk BnnrBv u 
hy 4^4^ |;«opk in Tbe mmt ii tlim -liHlt 

lifiJpiiit. 

Litiinllj^ 'tlw nf tho 1 Ibim» (1) 

nfirph«l to BmhbiHi K in4^tii]'l (fiS?) t t-) t» 

Opyi xJKlSj hy mSvm of Qhc^ (B) 

TiihlPf tho fiwin (if Xbihbal or t>ikJi-cwndi *pp\kd to 
Jujptiri if36) by inlwbitntiU dl the ^^oath-Eiuhtm 
Piuijiibi (4) fib^pplled to tha Mari^hl of tlio Poefsn 
i4S^^ 

A ■ELWinlod: of BindMuai (5^; rpohott m thd 


AodUiHr noine for l^-adAnip or Mjut$lal {4A0). 

ft It oilloil Dikkh-^ In thft C. P. cVol Yll, p. S4H). 


^ IMhhifiL 

’ ■* 

4-iit (181) naart for Kokt gmem^yi 
^hnr (Aihui). 


iThe l>Tiiil' 

, Xorth Corhnr 


Utod in 


I A Gipiy tribe. Thoir Unpriiffi k not t|tiKr{b«l In tho 
Sarrey- 

I hni'B * tjwtdnl trwle BJfgot. 

A riulHllnMi of Kohkm^l (4M>. It ti the dklKt of 
tbo X«v4H« of Jndjir^ Rnto^Hj nod Kanam (Soio- 
Uyh 

A lotni of Moo (8J^ 

AdUdct of <fira (184) w\iakm b lh« Gw Hillt 
fAjoin), 

AJh the poDio of a 04r4 topb wbicb rnmiki. HuljoHE: 
Banitmlt (Bt?) b th« oonntrj al tho gf tba tlaro 
Uill«,in Mynkoiiabgfa (amgal) and SylNfe (Awu). 

' Anotlier WWirt for tbo Pir*bbl mb4lal«ct (4W> of 
I i<btHbtn1 Marulhl i+E0}* tpofcen rontld Pmnmn iGOm- 

A form of Mid f.tS-lK 

Kofiortod tn the 1001 Cotttrml PrgvtnOH Ctmptu Bepwb 
< OA a focnk of Of^yL Not thiro Idondiiih 

I A fff the Patanikg^Vf a ^rmip of th# AI(5n. 

■ ivhoiPT Hranch of tlia Am^rt^Aiu'bbo t&niifniica^ 
' Eoi»4rtOil fn tho Bgrum Libn^nittir Surrey at tpukon 
hy 1,803 p^io b tfao Sontoern Blm It ia 

Bot draJi with Im tbo LingnUtlc fiarvey of loduk 
Jt »d«ely rrlatod to W* (fl). ^hr tpaaken call 
iLcmiolree CHimvp 

i ?/ **L* M «iw«t isftif or 

Wt4An] HindT (5Sl). It u fpolon Sn .riiipar !:itKt& 

Ljtoilijr, the knffnaga ol the or ' Broken Hilt 

a) to o forai [800} of 

n eotm H Ml 1431}, (Sj (a the kiijfuj,e of the trtbw 
kheWthijf tl» (tiijti Botobajr (710), ind (S) to tbn 
VUtl cpeken in tbe PUg* of Gwelior end KoU. The 
leet doei M differ fifntn Cmliiutrv Hilei (760) t. •!» 

hjf 101,000 people (VoL IX, Pt li, SS»}, ^ 

A leWUleet of the Bf*j Bfaikhi dkleiA fBaiNuf 
Winrtem Hindi (481). It li ipelten in Jiipnr 

"«»piw « 

8«b {1), 

Aihitbar iimo for Bh&p of SEkMu {m}. 

V f "’^"’^lW»ct [784} of Cfflitn 
nii4fl (78*), i!pak«B n Aimm [U. P^. 
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V 7 S 1 M i*i 4 l;f wiiu nr xui 
Lncai'i^Tiir^ Bubtxt. 
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N'titnW \n 
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lo div 
L!ti)fiiktiic 
qiJJTOli, 

Accordhi^ 
ts the 

lOS]. 

V^dmiiP. 

fort* 

EV>- 1 

UEillMSiSS* 

JP^a * - - » 

adv 


72.»36 
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iu 1 

asi 

A dltdict af Barm^e [205). It \s ipoLm in Hdriu. 
wlikli WHi not to dH operfctSoBi of ditfa 

SoTT^y. In Uw Hannifc Lin^Ultf ^ 

nporLed 1* b* «ptfcl#n 70^057 p«|ilfl to t M tibiH 

8tatei AD^l BfaiglilMitHh^ IHitrirLf, 

D^kjhi*! 

■■ »* 


! 

p 

III 

■ 4 i 


An ancLufnd InofroA^p nportfld hi Uqrium 

tie u Apokni bj 700 pnQpln tji tbo CliiD Kitli. 

X>uin|f * * 1 

*m * 
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P ■ 4 

A db»leet nf Pa^fau og; (4)^ p. 6pakts in ibt 
iun^ Soiitbtrn i^hnO BUtiu 

|>IITil Oroap « * 1 

t** 

M»5,MS 


VllI 

11 

\2. 4, 138 

trompuHl farith 
K^4;fnr]p 140. 

A fTOop of Incignflgvi of Hm; DudVc nr Bmncb 

the Atyiin ^nb'Fjunnj nl the liid^Bnr«|j«Bii 
Spfihea in Kubmlr iU3e 1 the Aniiit>‘y tn 
tbe tLwth ftnd iijt. 

Ptmlic CiT PuHCllh Bnuir-b^ 

f-M 


i^j3l0 

vm 

iL 


A brtuteb of tbo Ar rm ^nb-Foigtly of Ihe todo^Fur^'- 
p«iti ka^^. We bmvi crnnpVte Oi^iri fgr tm\^ 
obe IptijnEae^^K^ailrl—of Ihlii bnuch. Coniwren 
witlESSalhliViil. vm. Pt 1. p. 6J. liitli UibnilA 
(^/A* p. 284). ConDFcted *itli Kltltmi (74., Pp 372). 
^peltcik In UardliUa. 

Di^blp Dtthl - ! 
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A Eam]|it form ol Kbu-kan, EutOrd PkliAtij or Iffal- 
pili (781)* spnkdn to Uib Nepal Twsni. 

Puia^tbwJili h 
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1-4 4- 


... 1 

Sjkbl to be 4 taem ai Kut C8f£). 1 bar# ant lile^iiilLiid 
it. 

Dvjl - . * 

»■ ■ 


--fc-fe 

«. 

I’ll- 
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R.e[)oirted in iho ISOl Bomhaj C«ua# Report e* o foTBi 
of UfAtl (BS6J ipokan Lhi tba Bombeiy Pir«ldoiify. 
A|r}Mrenll>‘ the lit^ofage ol tAflon who wrt 

Rdwnmlly kiniellniliift diifl theroford cpHk L-rdn. 

tlftrutyi p « 1^1 

7® 


7 

ill 
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m* 428, 40C, 
£84 (L.). 

A Weniem PrernomiaeiUod HiitwhijPiti loti^dibge of llti 
TtbfeCo-lEtudikywi Pmadi ul tb« llbeto-ltnnudn Bob- 
Fuaily. It id ipokea in the Ddriii& Patti of the 
Almom BL^ci (17. P.). 

T>*ro , ^ - 
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ttdMvrtdd Ed the HdrnM liiBgnJitje Bqrvuy to ba o fo^U 
of Nniiir or KhnnodK (£f7ii) ipakeu by 2,739 people 
(n the Fhto^i Dietnct, 

Diffirl „ < ■> 
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577* 500 

A illolect dl Tdegn (819.1, ipdkdn in llel}^QiLi (ti^- 
hey) by • wkiideriu^ tribe nf bdRgmrd, oomo nf wha^u 
Ipeok Telnj^n, uhL Himd EeiiJirefie (£96^^ Tltd Bdutber 
of ipeekenlji nobamTi. In tJio Ib^l BetiilHy O&iuni 
Report, Blierl b Mid to bo o fc^rui af Kudrooe-H 

Dmaulvn « 


S7.032 

... 
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280,880 

A fldb-dMert of the fldr^erAII Elialdci (604) of CootrmJ 
Fkhifi (784). It Im ipoken in Oerbifcnt (Ut P.). 
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' Anotlmr iteaio for AngihoJ (154). 
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Anottiox a&me foe ToTdydp (£70), 
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] ... 

14-fa 
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A l^i bhiigad^ reporM. ia tho Raruifk Lingrudir l^nr- 
1 TOy id 1^ ip^en by 704 people in tlw 9ii»Qtberb 8bd4i 

BlAtH. 
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1 A dklr*^ of Bhili (677)* ppokeD ba the SalpoFu of 
EbmddiL (Bonibiy). Cjl Mewii u6 VtMn. 
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Another DUDe tw Ffa^ljiel (885). 
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265, 2T0 

A naao *jime|imdi girin to Ad (166)» 
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A rcFrrdpI fonu of KhM-knrdp i^utem t^tbifl, nr 
NfaipSll (781) ipukeii ia the Nep«l Iki^ 
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IX 
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17* 87* 105 

A RLh^iert uf Uie hlirKilTi OaJeci (718) af RAJat- 
tbini (TllJp ipokai in MarWer. 
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A form of the Eutera dbleol (365) of llolarbl (361 li, 
flpoken m Dorm CihaalEbdn (^njab). Ihe flgdree 
Ain Indnile tboee for ep^ken of tbi dkleot ta 
Jmcobnhiid (bind). 
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240. £41, 333p 
861,88^*898. 

A leoel nakciD for the LnhiulA (41S) rpitkea la Bofa 
fjbnd Khan (Panjabj aal l)w» tiinall Khan rNdtth- 
Wnt ProRtSer Frurtwie)* 
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ind tioigfaboiirbood. ' f- ' 

?»& 

7S,760 


IS 

tl 

15,100,13S 

A iiilMliat€ct of till IfirwirT dlalict (733) of Hiito- 
thinl (713), ipohtn on tb« 1ior4ir botiwa KninD^ 
^ Stotl, in tbo Jhlwlniir SUl* and tn tbo Tbor and 
Dutrfct. it ii practmlly tin ano u 
VhAtki, g,r. 


1 

rii 1 

vni 

1 

I^ 

It^or naws for tb* TbarilT djaloct (««} of ^Jindhi 
(440), tto preceding. 


1 •■• 


IX 

a 

1 

AimUilt naiiio for Kbindofi tW). p\t^ juthna «&. 
eotmjjt dialett. ' 


1 

hi. ' 

■**. 

i<i I 


Ttrt kngtas* of tho pbfdb tribe of Cbawi« in tbo 
SJHilhjMil in the Itol Rmkb t'emm, 
HojiorL ^ot tinto dcDtiBed. 


.*1 

: 

vn 1 

Mi- 

300 

AnolBir nitto« for itI (465). 

hiiB 


iih 

T 

j 

i ^ 

414 

Inmbot fiamo for VToitaro Amnua 





fi'i' 

+H 

SWd to bo a f«nj of mtk (UT). I Hvo not Lionyfihl 
H. Tlo umo ,1 ptiobabiy wjjf . nmipt form of the 
prwnimg, u tbo Ungni,!e U ipokn in Wa«t«ni 

AipPU. 




*■** 

hhi 

4.« 

A ocHTiiKt f™ ot llatilbT (46fi) niSil bv Dh?r. 
Uibiri in Cbanda, Cbbtodwara, and BOdar (G. PJ, 


hi 

m 

III 

i 

178^ 3S4p 277 

An Karierm HlmaJayan Tlb*to.BttnBMi 

langtiBga opokeq m ^Ukiin. 

986 

tiO.OOO 

... 1 

1 

m 

a.mi34 


9 

lis^ 

^ 1 

IX 

IX 

IB 

B 

1 

1 

134 

i 

1 

AnoUipr ppm« for pha^ (689)h 

A of tbi MiJridiatoct (76C^ of lUiaatbinl 
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sTtrian smxni.' 

Wniftl DftAIrT WITH IS TEl ' 

hlS^VlSTlO StftT^T. 




Nmubor Iq 
CUL iii^ 

Acfori&g 
|£t tbe 
LbigTibikK 
Sariwyp 

Aroording 

toitw 

CtDPU of 

L03L 

Valam^. 

Pftrtx 


Riuftii. 

1 

jpbulparl ■ 

m 

ft 

il-l ■ 

ftift 

ftfti 

ft" ■ 

y 

ftftft 

1 

A DftiD* givtn to t3|0 Braj Bbnkhi (I^S) ■^okofl in 
DhotpEir (lUjpqtftDft). 

D}Lauibftr>' . 

* 

ft 


ftftfc 

i ■ ■ 

... 

■ft^ 

1 ift 

A Gippy luDgcift^ rft|Hortod in tbo 1^1 BoinWy Cop^t 
Eftpoit ftd fpokfttt In 3fttftmx Thft iftine in Ddntbftn, 
ff.r. 

DllSnilI 


ft 


■fti 

lift 

... 


ftift 

AnDtbor afttnft tof pbu4U (333}. 

pti^r! 

■ 

ft 


ftftft 

..p 



... i 

Boportid In 1031 Borabaj Crottii Report ■■ ft Qbtl 
diftlcct fpokoD in RovfttiSuitbi. Ptflupfl tba iftuit fti 

phan^linrl . 

■ 

' 1 



-- 

IX 

ii 

f3,aw 

ADi’EuiAr oftiiio for JftipQrl C74l). 


# 

1 

. 1 

1 

i 

43d 

er.m 

■ ftft 

Till 

i 

m, m, m, 

&33 (L.). 

Adiiloct of Lftbmlft (41S} ipakon in tha Uftwi 
District (EVnjmb). Tbo i^nm ftliO LtkClflde tbOfB for 
tbo Fftbifl L^ndft {438) ipokon in tba bills north of 
BAWftJpintUp 


¥ 

1 

ft 

P-. 

■ ■ft 



piM- : 

x,x 

Tbo mm« ft4 Pftrjl (818). Tho DklAyl* form & HUly 
dltruSon of the Forpjfti (Madims). 

Dig^rci 

ft 

ft’ 

p . . 

‘ftPft 

■•H 

m 

I 

m, m iL.) 

A form qf MUkinl (18^. 

Dikku K£Jl 

1 

ft 


m** 


V 

It ' 

aiT 1 

A Dftiite for Xftigparu 

lHinn'44 or lUHi 

Eaebir] 

If 1 

ISfiSV 

IMMO 

tn 

U j 

% $p €3, 

(I--)- 

A Iftngoft^ of the BifA Oroop of the AiHiH'BariiLefift 
Brmnch df the libdtiHBarmfto langiLftgftk fpokdn bt 
Xditb Cftrhsr mod I^owgong {A«Mfkm)i ~ 


tdt 


faift 

HI 

tl 

m, 133 (w 

Tbd ■tftiidDtd form of tbo procedinf. 

p%»i 

i 


-p. 


■ ipp 

IX 

11 

10 

ThD nftme for Mirv^R-rl (713} frboti oiod fts ft llconyry 
dUect. Cf. FId^. 

PIrl 

¥* 


ms 

- 

afti 

TIU 

ll 

3 

A Pf 4 ^tk Iftiignftge spoken in the ooontry ronihl Blr in 
DfcltllfttlLII, 

0^1 

ft 


■ftift 

1 

■ ■ft 

fti 1 

W-ft 

... 

ftift 

Tbi Iftdguftge iroken b m DfJA. HecH?e> (1) DWht 
Tftlijftb! (■«* tbc Dot)* ftfid (3) ibe bDgoAgff of the 
upier GftDgetic Boftbi^slfto known ftf Fechbarl (f.e.}. 

mbi Tailjibl 

- 

* i 

m 


ftftft 

IX 

i 

1 

GTl 

1 

A inb-dlftloet of Stftthlird FftEjihi spokon in the 

JnllniHiirr Doob (Fftnlftb). 

Doauiyi 

* 


..p 

... 

"■ 

tn 

U 

m 

Aocptbor mme for SlngpbD (:^}. Frqpftrty,p the bn- 
gdft^ of one who biti ft fnrelgn speedi 

|>5#€iriji 

- 


„p 

1... 

... 


pp. 

p.. 

Sm fcirijlqf (404). 

p^I . 




441. 

i.. 

... 

pp. 

' 

Another name fdr 8ItijT df IKkMi (404)p 

p^riL 

- 




i 

IX 

tv 

iuddjcadft to p.SlS 

A difttrcL of Kmi b 

p0gTu (ff PiSgrl 

• 


HI 


! 

1 

1 

IX 

1 

(^1 r ft m ID ft r )» 

1 W^807tLp)p 

A lUftiiKt df Fbnjftbi epokoQ b Xsoninn ^tnte (FAn|ib> 

iml fT4t|;hbDarbdddp- 

pj^gn, StKodinl 



(M3 


i iP + 

1 

I.X 

1 

31 

Thd ^tftodftfil BnlwUftlert df the P%rft diftlfldt f347) df 
FftfijihT (683>. Spoken b jftiDinn State Mid tte%h- 
bonrhood. 

IK^ULTAhll - 

* 


1 


... 

-- 

... 

... 

Reporbi b the 1881 Bombay Contni Eepdft ts ft forrm 
df i£ftTi(bi (433) ipokatt in Ebnndeah. 

Polctol ■ 



p.. 

”■ 

XP. 

... 

... 

... 

A farm of Bhotia of TibiA (58) spokdp b Central 
Tibet. 

P^kki » « 

- 


m 

u,m 

P.P 

1 XI 

pp. 

Sp 4p B, t4f 

A Oipiy IftT^uftge (834). fTaclftiieiL 

Pi^inb&rl or P^bhiri 



ftfti 

ppp 1 

XI 

1 p.. 

71 

Another name for XdlkKtl (MS). 

Dombo « 

• 



■ftft 

... 

... 


PP. 

Tbs fMyA (30Sl spokdn by the Dotnbd fVtifthi of the 
ViiEiigftjHitftin LUlb (Ifidrftj). 

Doiaui&ni ^ 

- 


- 

iftft 

p.. 

.XX 

4^ 

p*. 

The CMUfl fti Tdlngn (319) p A Hftdfu oMte-nmEiid. 


- 


... 


1 

ftftft 

4 

♦ . P 


A GipsT tnnffmLgo spoken by 0oms b Wdecern Bihftr 
ftnd £uit«m It is a ilmn^ form of Hbojpqrl 

r519ix Cf. 05io {837)p 

iKhiwHr or Peuirir 


i ** 

+*. 

l 

1 

LX 

Ir 

19.83 (L.) 1 

A Ccirrspt form of KbiJ-fcTtrm Of Xilpnll (781) ipoken 
in tbd Xepal Tk™. 

Dor& . 




p.p 

J 

... 

.p-« 


• The fftitte fts Xogdftdoiiit—i form of XnL (508). 

1 

Do-nttiibi * 

* 


1 

1 

.IP 

... 

IX 

it 

m 

Anotber Ttftnid for Mlih-KnmaiTi (810)i 

Dtiu Pblort 

- 


390 

... 

,.p 

VI u 

1 

I 

u 


A duiloct of Sbi^ f3^I)p ipoken b (Knabmir), 

]>rmirld « 

* 


** ■ 


1 PP4 

1 


p-ip 

A ^me ftimdtinaM uml for Tamil i't85). 

Dr«Ti^ Qcoop 

* 


1 

ng9M^ 

|9,3dM^ 

IV 

1 

1 

£84 

i One of thd nah. gmopdoF the Dra^iibui ]ftD^iiftg«e^ 

fy. AndhoA Urdop. 



























































APPENDIX III, 


4Jib 



1 

2 Cr:uftiii of Spi,UEn«. 

Wsuil VlALt WITH 13ff TWl 
l.nrotromQ ^FmvMr. 



S'nukbvr In 







Libli]tTUiR« frr 

CVtailtal 

iiCtDfdtllg 

Acfiirdbg 




Mm Mm 


UA. 

tn the 
Llrigtiiiito 

td tbn 

C'diii4ii df 

V'dlniuE, 

Pfcrt 

Psfpe- 




S^nrrnjr* 

lOil. 





Dniitli^a VulU)‘ ^ 

tI >< 

6M99JM1 

04J39,06S 

IV 

... 

i (i?dwtiELml witb 

377p 

Ottd of tbd I'niiilllii of iipnKEi »|iok#n in hull*, 

mainly hi tbti wntbi biit il*} b tho cwtre, in Blhfir 







366 lii^Knl 

cimncteriftfia). 

and Whb, Uid, ffir m Ih^ wmA, In Bala^t^n. 

. 4 * 

m7 

14,0S0 

,, 

IX 

m 

« 

A iHilwt of BhTlJ (677)iiHitflii b/ pahl^ In flinna uid 








JaktbiT (Sdinbaj), 

pfl^-wirv 

m 

1 106,766 


IX 

i 

m sto, 3SS, m 

A fnlMlklfKt of tfte Jhmi imsktiji dulmt iCOS} of 







(L). 

Wfiitnm Hiuill (561), i|iDk«n iu inllior It in 

JidHPCidkd Halkiri^tiltin. 

pnVtw BbOtU . 

... 

41-d- 

HF* 

111 

1 

130 

A Uiuid como^iiiH Di^ BhSlU iif Bfatikii nr Lhok# 








m- 

DnTonp 

•' 


- . 

... 

4 IF 

... 

A ^hKt fff KmchH (lOS) nporU^ in tho dnmia 
Lm^oMk 6 orrty td b* ^pvkon by 3,000 itennle iq 
Pnteo Pktriet. 

PdllHl 



■*-r 

til 


' laT 

\ 

Anothflr miaUf for Lmh^ (334). 

iKknil * ^ * 

105 

i-rt^ 


Ill 

1 

37 6 ,343 (V m Sf 
ttlnn}, 373. 

A KbAnibo (ST) 4Me<t in Ibn nppar umlinji of 

N#|wL 


- 

mmA 

-■ + « 

tx 

ill 

1 14 

Anotbor mune fur tbn IlbOl of Fjiftr {676). 

pdAj^KTW^i , « 

4 t-l 

P»¥ 

f 

■ilP 

... 


■ ++ 

Anotilir Ippning of pG^wigri, f.r. 

Dungukiili » 


I 


Ml 

1 

343 ^VDi^kr|-)p 

1 

A Xhpmln (0?) lUUoti qwlcon hi tUo apt»r rpIIiit* of 

.NO^mlp 

Bqpdi^U , 

... 

mm* 

... 

Ml 

n 

306,370 

A mwo pemMiiuE* ^r«ti to Ao Nitea (loa). 

JJorw {?J . 


*hA 



■#■ 

■-11 

; ^ to bo p knitlHieu of WMtani N«]]p|. Xol u«na< 
non. 

P^'ik.'01 « » ■ 

- 


..« 

-.. 

^#■1 

i+i 

Tho KhMpi uiiufl for (1^}. 

£f*rpi 

im 


•++ 

VII 

... 

1 

3ie, SU, BT3 1 

1 

' Prorinrti diiiJeet f470) of 

Muattii (466) tpobw tn EilkhpQr (llismrV it u 
■1» oIM Jbi^pL h 

. - 

.p*« 1 

- 

, 

«. 


... 


I>»ni 

J.5d 

1,460 

[ 

Ill 

a 

305. JI30, 3J4 

1 (M. 

»»« ^'15- 

1 auU (Ahwu), ^ 

K dr 1 , « , 

- 

;.. 



.RP 


1 AlwUier nuiR lop Kwotiliin. fl.p. 

Eutwn ^ 

*■* 


i 



... 

£h BdiDjimU, bptom (GUJ. 

Eutwn IWlocTU 

' 365 

f 


... 

s 


aS0,03S (Ormm. 

™»r). 3W, 4«-i 

<M. 1 

•Puk™ In KMnm BpIu- 

riiliitpn ui 4 til* adjiianinR pvti of Drlthh Imlte. 

QnftLp { 1 ) 


4^610,611 

Ip091^76 



^ 1 

1 

1 

i.te,"' s* £sr «,• 

|qHAanireiultir«DqUdBtli«Iiinitpof BritUh l-lt. 

KA4«rti Ordop (t) 

.** 

^jm/m 

^l,in,;63i 

V 

1 

I 

A ™oflho^i?BVB»„rfi of (bo IiUo-A™ 
Bon^ (53fl), KiHl Ah*euom 

KMtorn HtwH 

Ni^ . 4 

^td^UKft rtthirt 

657 

34,611,647 

16,000 

370,716 

VI 1 
IX 

111 

IX , 

"' l 

n 

Jt* 

1 i 

47 (mrOnMof □! 
uinn), 

• ' 

h 1 ? 

U3 iJL) 

m 

i 

T^b Ivi^^of tlBlfodlri^OroB, of Indo-Afv.!, 

Ut^RSO*. It ,. Jb'^OwH, 

Plrt^to tbe Hath id tho D,X in BhjrlwIMii!^ 

T "'J?" ChdidlM^ 

Mtlioptw. Br,wdin,tlie CaiiMp Aguni^ m Jf*. 557 , 

A Rnli^iroop of tho Nigpi «„mp g, (i^g __ 

■ Mr*iK-h of tfao Tlbot^BimiMn Imuuu^ n 

Addin, Mid. qwiitly, ontudo Mltlgd Bfftub tttrrihq^. 

FjMUmi Palhw p 

KAdUim PranoiiilnqtfMd 

JSS6 

663B5 


VIM 

IJI 

II 

1 

Anntliw Dsido fop Klua-hani „ 

A dWcrt of Pp.l*i JB 85 )^ LtlyhiiiMi. 

^inlif P 


W^Banopi, bHtp»g«. 1, ianind,. KirtmiTlaM 
«d . noMW „f rthT gpgjgg i7 5SU ’ 



1 

n j 

tl 

411 i 

r 

An^Atwr tmsm for Emp^ ( 18 S>, 

Em nr Kflcbdii Niei , 

163 

10 ^ 


MI 

li 

m, m. +11, 

+38 (L,). 
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L*ngw;^ or ]>|k!Mi;« 


Nttsalwriit 

LyL 


At^cotiliiig 

totho 

Lisguiiiii: 

i^arrbj. 


£d Of In « * 


Imni&n UnDcb 


SrUigirn 
Erih^ w SiDg^n 

F^im Chta 

FbfiniiT 


« ■• 


ass 


Firii 


Fir*ngi » * 

Fun^Ti « 

Oncfaikolii ■ 

Oidt or Bbirwurl 

Gftiurl « 

Gilirl 

Gkico * V « 

GM 

* + 

GmEUV^ or 


Gaeiad 

Gmsm'K 

Quido 


m 


&4S 


-A01739<» 


AocofdlAg 
to tb* 
C>EliU xtt 

1911* 


VolanilO^ Part> 


l^,94a 


Wavms i*BJLLT wtta tw fa* 


Pftgbv 


IV 


ill 




XI 


ss,sa$ 

14,94€ 




G«pa(?) 

GkOgipirl 

Gk^parijTA 

0ug61& 

Gull 


itivuvs. 


14$, 163 


m 


vn 

IV 

IX 


iw 


h IwjgTiM^ ropcariod 111 thb B^nob LiogoS^B Snrvojr 
to bolong to tlib M^-KhtELsr BrMirb of tbf AdaIyo-^ 
Adtktk ' ifc**gfifcgw*| uid tn bt ipobos by I |b&0 paopio 
in Krngtuiig ^SoothAm S^ati 

A Bw;d] of tbfi Arym Sub-KAmlfj of Iho tiidinEar^ 
l^eJia FamJIJii $0 fAj" AA tbi* t'OTToy li rt&«rrod 1t 
{itclDd:» i’fUd Eutom And a Wiftrfo^ 

Thoonly eiAinpla of tlio tnttw do*U with bi tht 
gurt fly if Fk^ (381). For Uio former, »to 
om Oroap (1). 

An oM nmttie for Trali (S89}* 

A fomi of Korwi (26)+ 

Auotlior UAtDO for Sbomkli [iia)j g,r+ 

A diokft of Loib^ (33^1) bi dao Semtli LiulieL 

IIHl)i. tbo PBjnbflr of ^paolwi i* unknown* 

Propoiy ' For^lAci ' (ft81)> bat comtnonly imd tor 
Urd(L i6SJi3 m ftill of Fv^ms wordj^ in 

oontrAdi^tlortioD to th-e corront cotloquml* for LttBr<^ 
mrj mull 1,686). 

St U ol« 0(^1the! &iS»l4 for tb^r f^crtt iifgot -($71). 
Cf. Pirfl At»1 OofAt 

Tbo 4 mo Ai QdtoimtnkT or CioanM, f.r* tbo Kdnkai^i 
(494) of Goa, u Apakeoa by DKCivot of FortogneiO 
origin. 

Bonort^i la th* 1S91 BoinbAy Ctmn^ Roport aa a torm 
iJ^iuKhAndHb C/+F«ni. 

Ml A tom of Kil*W (490)+ 

SI, S±0, S43 (L.) A kogaA^ tpokffi in tbo BULi of 

tho MiidrPA Pmidnnry. 

7fl9, 79a, S$a (L.)^ On* of the Cbimbi dbiloeta (841) of WHwrn pAbii^ 
j (6l4}+ It h Afpken in CtArnbo StAt* mnA in KoiigiA 
' |,l^|Ab). 


60 



"p+ 


i 

[ 

' 

Koportdd Aa tb« DAIIW of a diAl«^l: of Hindi (663) Jfl 
tho €. P+ {^oftEOji Eoport. 4ocfl uUntiinL 


3^,400 


VT 

p 

.... i 

19. 149 

J 

A Snb.Bkdwt of tho Be^b^l (569) di^eci of BAHtom 
llIndS (657) ipobAti in iAndA (U, F,), 

■H* ' 



Ill 

] ^ 

469 

J 

A iiAino {pven to BouJo (.74) Along tbA loww BbAgA 
Bhw* 






! 

Aiurflior nmo for Gholco Kuon (30)| f.r^ 

• mn 

— 

i+i 

vm 1 

R 

S14 ■ 

Anotbor oAmo for CbRiJ (410)+ 

m 

664 

+** 


IX ' 
tx ■ 

d 

R 

$$l 

410 

1 

A bAmo fot tlm rorml dulAefeE gonerAllT of GnjAritT 
(66S)« AIi 4 oilLeii Gfitoy*.. Only m AhnuMlAbAd 
{p^hAv) ii it tM<d to i^iodfy a pArtknlAr rnnU 
dUoet ^"064). Cf. G A^wirL 

sss' 

4$v7lS * 

! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

[X 

1 

ill 

pi 

6, 108, Hi 

A illaJiKt of Bblti (677) »pokon b (BotabAy ] Atid 

^Awwi of BAn^dA. Accocdifi g to Dr. Eikicli B^brn. 
in the BonabAy C«JAii*Rrport for 1921, Appnadii B, 

[ p. iii^ • G4m*^i ‘ iroAr * iituply ^Uii VpJAgr iMgiuigr^/ 
And U iLo mOkc Ai Miwrht (604)* whkli le ibe nil 


1 

1 




RAAie. 

$33 


; LOSS 

+. . 


... 

R«porUd AA A^Ak (Lui) Ungaig? rpokro in KitbA 
And Dope.' Chiadirin. to be A dlA!o£t of 

Eido (2il>. 



+i-+ 

*** 

kP+ 


fn DnoAir, 

... 



mmk 

... 

■■■ 

Eopoftod in the l$9l Bamlmy Caohu R«part aa a dJA» 
lott of Mftr&lhl (465) iwkon io Niuk. Not ilnee 

1 idwtibed. in thr 19Sl mn bny Coiwa Eejwit it \» 
Aoggo^tod tbot tha wrrrd ouiy sunun Bio gablKriih 
ipokon by mmi Nuniw; Cf^ GnjAriti ^miiL 



; 

.1. 

+« 


iAid to bi A Form of Mti (137)+ Not idonddod. 

- 

K« 

i 

i 

... 

... 

; 

t A oAiiri lomotltflo* n*Bd lantb ot tho Dnngn for tho 

1 AwAdhl (66$) ffpokth on tho other #klo of tbo riw. 


rm* 

+«« 

IX 

it 

a30,$4$,»66<L.; 

Anotber nimo for Tehrl ($1$). 

79$ 

S7.734 

+11 

IX 

1 

110,330 

A fob-diAloct of tho EmoAnni dU4Bct (7$5) of €«ntnJ 
FAbiri (734). $pok«D in Almoni (G+ F.)- 



i 

XI 


17 

Another oaxeii fut BhAntd. C/. 33iAii]i| i ($6$),. 

$26 

16J0O3 

4*1 

IX 

1 

56a 634 

A form of ibo Bqndull diAJflCt (310^ of BliiLli 

(6$1). Bpolon in ClihbdwnrA (C+ F.). 


3 F 


VOL, T, FARTX 
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A^PEKDra m. 




Koitpu oj Sr^KiiLA. 

’ Warn i>itALT WITH i» tni 
LDtorunc StiTsT. 



Namb^ io 







IsA^itPL^ csr Biilvct* 

ClAiwIfiod 

Acoordltif 

AnOniiiig 




RmrjLaHii. 


LiiL 

to ibo 
LiUffnuUo 

to U]rl 

Cft&mft f)t 

W 0 I 1 CID&. 

Fart 

tttge. 




SnryOr^ 

IsaL 






1 

*Mm 
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Fpokon In (A«ia> Kmi MipmGDiini^ 

iDcoiTOctlj «ltoJ HajBDp or Hajonj^ 

^ tb« |Dtl^l4»g^ 

Adklotrtof Lui (31&)i(po1coD In iba Cbiti EIUji^ AXuq 

rFported, Lb the Dnmo Llugniit^ ^ nrro^ u i^koii b/ 
ntpnDUB En p^4kkn uarf Upper Chlndw^EDp Id 
Ihtf AEE4ndiD Omiu Et u olteiE EwdtlikL 

A jmtHdiMlocfc of tbo Cantnl FroTlnc» 4kt«t (i7<J) 
of 3fftri4il(45S}»poban In ChlinUisird^ (C^ F.) 

Mil the ReighhoDijiiH.^1. 

A fiwia of tlio EithEj^BHlI^I dklfct of GBje- 

rall (6G^>. It li dIhj emJlod K4m 

Sfoo tUo |tpopedJin|r. 

An Dili Kaki of tho KnkUUliiiL Gfotip of 

tiio A«iEL-Borao 4 a Btbntfa of Uio TIlntO'B^iinM 
^piiken to Bjlhot (Aei^ni) kod HUL 
Tippareh (Ihriigal). 

The S^nriroy fpJF» ilio Iwloilo ifeow for EIjoIdib 

1334). 

A fonq of tho Kifl^edtdkloct (&21) of Wofl^ni P-kiTJ 
(814). Option Eb tho 8iidI& HiUi (PeTijeb). 

SfiJA to D form of Thldo p 

&Bldto fonnof Tbwioi (30^1)* 

AAOtlier iHMite for Boulill 

All unknown Unirqii^ ropottod from Afamodobuli Is tho 
16^1 BositKy deoioe Uopmt. 

Etpofted b 1811 Ekmtiej Crneiu Bepoit &• a form of 
Kihatw epnken In Hljnpnr end Dhemr. 

AptTtrOEktIj ibr tuB^ u A^lFkllineblj , 

A lab^dmlect of tho Costaml Eietom lUftlort (!^40) of 
Kijuthiiil (TLf) ipohim Em Bssill md Eot« 
(Bejpotum). 


AetOj mM Io tpmk * oorrnpt Kodsim, 

A form of tho BiD^eru dlel^ (®S&) of Weeiem Hindi 
(fi6I)j epokoo Id tho SooUi'ISHt FenjkK 


A dmkrt of (14S) epokoD Es tfa* Bm Hille 

{AwKn}^ 

Eoportoil In tho 1^1 BoisheL^ Donent Bopon ne n fo^m 
qf 'HEti^" t Irrarrertfor El£|sqt^ ^750). 

Another DMmo for 8 iiiLtA 1 i 

Eoportfrl in tho 1391 Bombar Cenitt* Hopdrt m d form 

of OnjeritiCe:^. 

Hrporio^ in iJieBEinfiD lAttjriaEjJe Smro^ u n form of 
lUrrn(34 ipoken hv dOO people la TEnabfw^aiP 
trtet. 
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AFPEKSIX III. 


m 


iNrxvtB 01 SnUuKva 

VVaUX lIiJIM-T WtTA 1^ TZl 

Lisowttnff &ir»Tiir- 



N<Ltiilt«Tln 

CUinfit^ 

List, 

to ihk 
Llniniktic 
tSorroj. 

\ 

Areonling 
to Ihs 
CBtuQii of 
II^L 

^ Vi^att. 

Hrt. 


tiHfAMJEli. 

Hatigarri* » « p 

P"P¥ 

414 

... 

HI 

li 

lS9p 271 

Anotfesrpoffiolair (106)* jkf. 

Hm.VeW 3 W flniilfigo 




1 111 

m 

im 

Skid to b« tbe pmup » tfao KwoAblm form of Sfannklt 
(216), 

HftTtbm » « ' 


■ ■ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Htfl Mini u K&ztflfM (£00). Thm nKme of t F&b- 
nf Bribnu^ m M*dnu Pt^ildtlicrj wbo 

kjmk * 

Biyn 

■.at 

-* 

i-FP 

Ill 

i 

27S,8S2 

Anollor iM'ma for Yiyn (100). Spokoo in Cotitiml 
SirpkL 

HinJU 

1 km* 

1 i » 

l + l 

Yin 

f 


A form of Ngrtli^WBftofii lishikLa (433). m|M>keii in 
Bmr* (Hn'TY. Frontlor Pro^tncA), 

Hpnil . . « ' 

■k 

” 

mww 

■^p 


... 

il3 UiP Eltrma Llngkikllc tu tie t Ni|t£ 

ppj’lceii bj 4,000 peopkln tko IJppflr CbEnd^ 

1 win Diftriot, 

Hi Mko or' Bl»ek MUo* 


' ■+' 

rm m 


■ km 

I 

A 2Cug (43) ilinitol ipokrn In lenten CMim^ Tin? 
*pc&k«Fv call tlioiDiPUai * FbO.* Cf, T4 liliaii. 

Sigh Hti^ •■ * 


*MW 

*9* 

IK 

1 

4flp 103 

Tha pi^mlitomrjr farm of Blftll (B80), 


... 

m* 

tm* 

III 

li 

06 

XnotbCT niinn far DMa-H (ttl). 

Gro<ip » 


i»i.a34 

aos^ara 

tit 

1 

3 

A group of TiWtj^Bnraiaii lan^gitagai ipoken In fbo 
lower Hiraaln) A from l>arj}ling to Lnbiil In tb* 
li4 of UogQigti it bdirldiod Into tb* Pronominalb^ 
Hlmalairpn Qrocm (73-110) add tbo Xoo-PtoiioioLDaL- 
iwd Himplpjt-mn uroop (llt-lSl), 

n^Hn m * * 

6BC 

... 


IX 

1 

44p 46*47 fmotn- 
of luino}, 

laa 

A fi^of tbo HIndoitihl dialect (5$3i of Wevtorn 
Itlbdl (SSI). IVidolv Apokea tArooghont Xortbem 
India. 





IX 

[ 

3e3pS3i 

fliMOirh^to Eitimjl (604) in Ute FtTnkbnbiid 





VIII 

1 

340 

Alw^ H Iwil mrn^ fur Jl^ltittt (436)* 





Till 

1 

1 340p3Sa 

Alio, a local mmo fw the LabnilA (4l5) ipokw ia 
Upti Obitl Kbtn (4S&), 

m&fH Of Kb&nia^ 

... 

... 


T 

El 

146 

A n^p gitiffi in MaM* (ioDsalj to Ke^tcrn Ma^bl 
(.518j. 

^Blndl'of NigTsnr 



K- 

rx 

1 i 

647 

' Sw !N£gpiir| * Hindi' (001), 

Hioditt cw « * 

4S9 



VITI 

1 

339p 418 [L.> 

A fcfrm of tbg MidtSni dmlBCl C42S) ol Labndi f4lSi 

<Pkiiji,b). Tvi 

***"“** ftwwn irf 

Lahnda. TIhiii^t— 





Ynt 

li 

233 

It li nidd for Labridl foaionll^v. 





Till 

1 

340 

It li n load aimo for (iffl). 





VITI 

1 

1 

340,333 

1 I 

1 It 1* Di«d aiKt tiiiljf fnr tLo Labiuli of Par^ ahkm 
KbaUp hnt alw for that of IMrn Ixmail Klian 

Frontier Ptorf&r*), 





vtu 

i 

242 

It ii itHod for AwiokiH mb-tlulai-t (443) of Xartb^ 

Ipitam Labiidi f436;i. 





Tin 

I 


It iM oKd id Kobit for ilm mme. 





vru 

s 

24lp£C3 ' 

1 

i4m). 

*8™^' “J?* ^*** JJflrth-Weitoirti Dbloet of 

^liii^ (iloi upokim in pMfa.w«r, Hum QI.*W* 
rroBtfe Prwri«*V, mj tl* iwfehtwnriiDgd; 
luiBs Hituiku k du nMl to tiMikmto othtr fortu pf 
tne «4inn lingoa^. TLnit— 

HitHiki> - * 

llindkfi Btifldu^ * 

m, 

494 

mA^ 

a^^,cn<^ 1 

: ] 

nil 

i 

j 

230p 241* 431 
(roiEi]uu«d *H34 ' 
y«th * Cutsm 
Diiloet)p 04U 
644, £76 (L.) 





nil 1 

1 

333 ' 

It k tvnd for LibEida g^onlly. 





Tin 

1 

242 

It b used for tiia Awigkirl cnb-iliiljsrt |.|4S} of Nortb- 
Favtorn LilitMU (430). 





Tin 

1 

4IIOp46S 

It U ni»d In Knluit for Iba Mmo. 





Tin 

1 

241, 331. 382p 
4(4. 

*L 35«ll l.kndi (439} ■pokpi, in HUp- 

j»i^ (PWBiriii nia Bmwp (y..ir. PrMifcr IW- 


^1 

-I •■ 

Fl-I 

Mb 

I'lAi j 


An old imme for KindSfUnl {S82), 


m ] 



II 

$ 

lpi7 fni4filAgof , 

o»ia8)p 171 (to 
Euftm ItidU), 
174 (in Btijii^ 
»t). 670 (L.). 

to 

r^b&rn IndUp bot ilin rtvT irida!^ need ns n 

jFQMfB 














































INDBX OF LANGUAOS'KAMKS 






rrxiiiiii ot^nubEiia. 

WltlYn ^>MAL^ WITS tX lUM 
Luronam? 

. 

2 

QfT Bukci. 

^umlrtr LfV 

CUisfied 

Ll4t. 

icccniin^ 
to UlB 
j iof^airitic 
SHTTB/- 

Ifcord^t^ 
to tho ^ 
Cozutu of : 

liJ21. 

ojmiAAv J 

Port. 



HlndiVtaul, Litonry 

i^nb-EUBlect. 

m 



IX 

i 

1,41, 87 tOram* 
ot.r), 08. 


Hipdu«t«ni, TwnicmlMT 


9^,793 ! 

++-• 

IX 

i 

1, 43, 63, 913, 

870 {L.>, 

Sbokm IB Wb^eh Boyikhiiiid uid ilto l>ppar Gbo^ 
gode Dcab (tr. P.) Wid m AmlmU (Pkitjib). 

H^ndnrl » * 

w** 

.. 

M.. 

•■w 

iii P 

I PP 

locomet fofT Epi^darl (333), ff.f* 



■ ■« 

... 

Dt 

i 

7pa,», 43 

JUi old LitiB name for Hindoitinl In- 

do«UBir4t JfporicB, md Hognlicb. @p«U HiBdo- 
■Uiika bj- AW iXol IX, Pt. 1, pp. 11* 43^ 

liinkTan . ^ » 

■i-f 

- 

.P* 

+ 4 1 

.»* 


lUportod m tb* EartnA LlnpilMic Survo^ at a forsfl of 
rAldung- (4) ipokiii by poopto ui the KbIphw 

Kortb«rn Shu 

Umn 

•PM 



III 

Ui 


Aootbor Jiaiiio f45r Kbyan^ or SliiS 

EMULiiuigiBB . 

948 

760 

744 

III 

Ui ' 

3, lei* 331, 393 
IT-.)* 

Ab Old Xiikl iBn^ftiA^ of Xoti-Cblji <jtonp of Ui« 

AiMiXi'EiiTiOBH BrallcH of tba Tiboto-BuriUftn bw- 
li h ipokoti la Minlpor StBlo (AiaABi}* 
Tlio Sarvoy %aK« ira mnrfilj a ron^b (ndfititB. 


■ il 


1 


LI 

4Q 

Anotbor wiiae for Ahinri^ (759). 

Him ... 

kll4 

..I 

- 1 

- 

.. 


AooiiiBr ipoUlDg of Hloo, f iV.- 

Qkiinti . . i 

**% 


tmw 


... 


S4!« KbABlt I. 

Hkiuunk 



... 


... 

1 

$0+ KbjisnBlc. 

HIlOb 


1^1 

-w 


" 1 

1 

S*e Kb<Liiu 

Hkonlong , 

... 

4-1,* 1 


... 

1 

,i 

1 

1 

Sw lOiBiiIoiiff. 

UleoBon^ * 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Ancitbor fpclliu^ nf KhTLQiuig, tlis AliArOAtivo aamo of 
Noiig (BarmA LiPgolitk ^ar^y)» 

Hlatueq 



I+I 

... j 

... 

... 

A Foma of the LaIjo dklBct of LaI (3169 reportoil Iv 
tbo Bamu Li&^irtLc l^or+oy aHi apokoti Iti tbo 
Cbin HilU. NomW of qiookoH oot ^llAd. 

Hmilr » ^ 1 . 

342 

t,€00 


111 

Lit 


An Old Knkt ImguagA of tbo Ktiki-Chln Droop of ^ 
Anun-Banoow Uniiicii of tbo TiWo-Bortiuo Iaq- 
goapHU Tbi Sarvoy figotfv Art mfirtly a Toogb 
OpdmAlaf In till S^iarray, tbi pHndpAl 4ipAlliTig of 
tiio nakao of thLi k Mb4r, mih Hiuir at ■ 

VarimiL Tbo laltor fpilUllg la tJaat which ia cotriKL 

Hroiogof Ktn&ui; 


... 


... 

... 

... 

A dklarl of Mko f>p. Swknn ia tlkoMOog Baa 

Asil K^fOgCuti^ Shan ^latoi (ponoA). 

Hidjaii ^ « 


... 

... 

.. 

... 

... 

Aooibrr saiLo for VLBdta (353), ^.r. 

a) 

... 

... 


IV 


40^,410,433 

A nAino iiRiiQtitsrt wroBgly to Kora^ 

(1) Kal 

ao 


44i^a 

IV 


1 

31, 36,116 

Adklai^t of Kbarwi^] n;4),apcik«] In Smgbhmm olkii 
MiBbhnta (BibAT And Oriiaii. 

Hdctt^’lndoftaiilicli 

ri-ii 

■+i 

bl-r 

IX 

1 

11 

An old Dorman tLomo for Wa«tAEti ABd Rajtarfi HiJidi 
im fi^T} and QlhATL (COO). 

HohiA SUu 

kmA 

*■ ■ 

+ P + 

-i p 

1 fa+ 

i 4 

++■ 

lI^a^A Sbin. 

Ho Hla , 

1 

B1-I 

il P 

mMA 

kkA 

iLi m 

1 Soo Bo HiA. 

llojat < * 

lU 

3,790 

■ + i 

III 

ii 

4. 86. 63, 163 
(L.), 

A 4Ba]act of Blma-n D^l) fpoboa in Novgong 

(AjMLm). 


... 

... 

friB- 


mmA 

i 1 P 

tbo sama Ai Oriyl (tiOK).^ A Hadraa catte-aamn. 

HAliyi f ^ 

+11 

+ + ■ 

1 

.44 

IV 

nkit 

> 3S5 

Anotbor nami for DulirT »f-v. 

HoniKin^ 4 



il P 

+■ 


I** 

Hoportad in th* Bqruia Lrogniatio Samy aa a foftn 
□1 tbo Palo dUlact of PaiaoB^ (4) ■pokan by 319 
poopln in MOng LnTi|f Notib«ra Shan Stafoi 

Houoiiff * k 

HV 


1 Iri* 

+■ + 

-■4 

... 

Roportecl in the Bnrma Llngnlitk: Bnrvay m a form of 
tbo Palo dlaloct of Pakang (4) ap^en by 2jG6b 
pooplo In tha Kortbm l^had'&titJHL 

Uop'a V * 

2774 

. 

1 

■A 

P++ 

I + I 

' mmW 

A l^Io-lfoPo langntgo ipokon In Fabio (Bnima) out- 
ddo the Crnana a™. 

][Cr a -I- * 

1 ii-i 


Si + 

+1+ 

+ ■ + 

■ ■Ml 

An nUi ipolllng of Blr, I'.r. SanliJl (IJS). 

H«n>lli Jhig^T 1. 


P-A # 

■1*4 

IV 

»4 

79 

A form of IlnBidiid CL6) ^k«i by Xnrip|^ in 
RaBcbl (BihAT and Ori^). 

Tieoe 

iii-l 

'l 

Bi* 

-i-iA 

..« 

1 iV 

... 

A Form of Bliotli oF TIW nr T^bm (5P) ipokm 
in Contnl TLboL 
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APPENDIX ni. 




Kc^nsu or EfiJAW 

m 

iVmBi tJEAii wnii 1:5 ^lu 

LcaroL'atto ^i^mtit. 



Naiiibtr In 
1 CEuuariMj 

j 

I Ar^o^ill;^ 

Arc>oiidiiig 






Lift, 

' UftLfl 
Lin^iufiic 

Id tbp 
CdtUlB* 

Vnlcnqft 

IWt. 

Pkg*s. 

1 



Shjttwjt, 

mi. 





Horo-Miithiiti t 

' *+■ 


I-I 

III 

ft 


A fdm of ^lilloBli ilT6jf 

8Mil , 

i-PT 

1 

p p p 

P-l-P 

1 -p^ 

p+p 

) 

1 AcHltUcT lAUDd for (440 Jh t-V* 

0 Mlilirpiir I'iiliArl 

eas 

j ao7,»si 

...T 

IJ£ 

i 

(t?],ef7 

A fonp of til* Sisnditii dt«)oet of f 








i^fln ID fl^ HiU Codlllrx of HotbEirpor (F^kb), 
Tbd SurTp^ flgdftB luclndi ihom for KpLIQH (€ 37 ). 



-lAI- 

■*-El- 

... 

... 

i 

A fww of Silicon ^41^ Tip«rt«d In tbi Barmi 

Hoirhnl 







yngoblir to b« ■inlcMi iu tLo SoaLLrArn giun 

iSutm. lo Iho Moport It li i|i4lt Ho Hu. 

ilfr 

' I P i 

W4 

Ill 

m 

100 

Aiiotliflr njyw for Zobao [ 21 ffj. 

Hplti , 


P 

■P 

... 

1 


Anutbor pjioBiia^ of Phiit. $e>o P^n, 

Hi* - , , 


■■■P¥ 

l + B 

11 h 

... 

1 IP 

Ahutbef £iiiD«! for Pbdu fSTSo)* 

I]^{!k5^ * 1 

... 

mm A 

Pll 


m*-k 

p+l 

Jht Bomiiw} GoTAniiuAfn of PbiJn (i7SDj j.al 

ttpjrf , 

1 l> 

■ In 

... 


1 .,« 

p»" 

AnffUm- fiwns for Fbdm f 

H . 


i + li 


... 

1 *n p 

... 

Tbe Lujbii niiiij& for HnUi^kbol (iS®). 

Krin^klw^l, moglEb^^af 
Hrup:b^, 


Sw450 

mi 

Ill 

' lii 

1 

4) 10 (Cotdpv*' 
Ut«^'di.-« 1 ]b 1 iu'j) 

Ad Old Mnki laDguiigo of tbi Eold^tn Oroop of 
tLo Ajisidi liimaMv Bnocti of UiA Ti|riib>-BarTiiiiD 







181, 3W (L.) 

mk«n iit >orth Cubar dimI KbuL usd 
J*lntU Hilh ikmwi Md tbf HiO Tlptm 
iBongiUj. TJrii^bol (ttot lUnjjkMl* STTd Ibo 
borraj) li tb« liamo of tbil Unworn, Tb« 

LdbL^Ii dill K Hni^cliAL 

Hibgkbol^or 

StftOdmrd 

330 

7m 

... 

III 

Ul 

8 , ISI 

1 StjoJeoo iH Korth CacbiT iud Hill Tiptwri, 8 » ibo 

Tbi Qtbor dliloct of tbw laiig[ia(f« 1 . 

1 Bkc (331), j.r. 

Urmu * 


... 


III 

1 

67i 1 

1 

Aiiotlw tiauia for Aka (13®), 

HHw-bo ICirtit « ^ 1 







EDrui. 



Kl . 

... 

■»k 



Unim, Khsi ^ 







Sw 



-P* 1 

1 


III 

1 


Hi*d Hiato « 



1 




^5» S^Wi S*nqi. 



... [ 


*** 








... 


Sw 

Htinum. , , , 











**i 


m.h 


^ ^ iDUdi . 

Hutilmg 











tvi' 

♦** 

... 


HUi ■ , * ^ 








HuiTc . . . 







£df Tbai. 





.«! 



flt&n^ 







IfbungHL. 


*" \ 

^mm. 


*** 



HtAOlll ^ ^ 

I 










... 



■ IP 

Tbiold. 

Humlh^ 

tin 

1 

j 

— 

nAso 

III 

m 

108,187 

tct^o mm* t., tb. KwAPhin fwin ,f gUaBtU 

UfiUtii * * * 

»■+ 

i 


... 

*pi 


'flportail iq tl]« Bqmik 
bqrvAj t« b« npokmi by 4 W fmipl* tq th. 

Mtto^ IxMijr Noftborn S^ban BtiLi. 

Huicil 4 r « 


■ +* 

^ II 

1 

... 

kPI 

W Mpsrtei in ih» Bn,^, 

Hdq^wirT * 

1.. 






Thi lw!«l praqnqcSqttcu qf (?63), J,fc 

llanSji 

ii^ii 

““ 

m^^l 

III 

1 


lonaUmBi Him, to Bb&tii of Tibot oi Tn»lAB 

HOFVtD , f ^ 

t ■« 

PI-1 


... 

i-pp 


''JnSS.-'S-S? K"? '£ •r,'" >■ 

■j™ .~,u 

nw^iQ^A , 

■-■■r 

Pl-P 





H*tao * * 

l- 1 

+*1 

*■■ 

- 

in 

m 1 

■IPP 1 

w 

but* niioivboBcutiOn of iloalDSO. Tb* _ 



PP» 

I-H 





J*i** * » 

*++ 

PPP 



**< 

... 

Anotbji „r . EEwtlihlB, 

lo V I <' » 

P 



PH 

p*i 

Pi* 

tv 5tift qtni* AI, ^ 






1 RP 

I.. 'J 

in»U»T HUM for Eq, J-P, 
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NUMIBI of BnuxmA 

IIThiMi mil.T WITH Z3I TOB 

Lficavtirria Si-mtit. 


Loxigtui^ ^ DbitKtk 

NDUibflr {q 
CUDed 
Lilt 

to t1» • 

LKnietdgrtic 1 
iSarm^. 

Aceonlli^ 
tp th« 
Capfcict 

VoIdshb. 

EarL 

Pfc^. 

Heuamta. 

tmki^Ar^'an Nrmnct^ , 


nSiiOMigSii 

ntfiVifiss 

1 

l"l 


Out qf tha tHrBtt BnUclioi pf AjjilH 6q1i^Fnqi% 

of IbdinEqrppHq IllP Otiidr UrallcbH 

lira tha Eraqlaq uat tli« ar 

Tb« IndA'Afjfta BrqPcb intiddjaa ib«BilA> 
a <ittd laJt^a^) Uiih tob-B^sJacliiemi—an Ont«r, 
a UddimtA^ and ab InDar, f j-Aa 

Iwb^HoJKirpfKlI FKt]ltl>' i 


iSl^lvWR 

jlSt^3,Sl9| 

1 

#■ B 


A FamiSjr of tanifqpge*, of wJiseb only tho Aryan 







SalnFaiuity If tpokfin in India. tlio ^nscadin^. 

Indo^I^wlNl^ ttruth » 

... 




■ ■ ■ 

¥- ^ 

A Bnneki pf tjaA Ambn-Noiiaii SoO'FaJDily nftilP 
AaatnV Famllr of lan^afifm Th« onLy lan^gm 
of thU BraiiPb apofa«i En Jjidta afo (1) ks^ 

Malay (2}p iMitber of which ^ doait with in lha 
Survoy, 

IbdoftkiL , A 


« P P 


IX 


4, 43 

Thfl Darllpit En^lili namo for HlndSatint (581). 

Icikvtvu ^ 

jij.fl 

B^l P 

f HU 

n ; 

i 

10 

Old FcwtJti|^ 0 H Hatao for UiuddatAhi 

lndA5l«nk-ji 


: 


IX ! 

1 

e.tj 
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Cwni Htjnrt. Not Inolqda 
dU not oKtond to that lltatn. 


. nuKiTWB ID too ISOl IJidaralaid 

Cwfoi N^o* Inolqdail in thI* Snrrsy. whlob 
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NVMWA or Sri 4 Kit» 

WlUflll DMllf wnu w TIW 
Li.ki»t'£irjG irJiriT- 


IiJt.E|glLAg« or 

■ 

Kranbir in 
iCbHiiilflid 
LiiiL 

lAccordiog 
to tLo 

Snrrorj* 

According 
to tbo 
Chiidji of 

VuilLIUO^ 

1 

Fnrt. 


HlllAltItR. 

K^AlianH « i 

... 


* 


\~ 

1 

-i-l-F 

Ropottod hi tbe IHOl BoeelIm^ Export u A form 

of GnjAfitl toss). 

Kajd|Mli , p 

... 

■ 4| 


... 

i ■ ■ 


HoporlAl ib tho lOHl BobilM^ Couabi Eq|Mrt m h 
bAiiio fnr Gn jATitl (850) Md in KlmndeoL. 

Kudu Of A-mk 

m 

■»■*-•■ 


Ill 

HI 

1 

1 

m 

A lAiigEuii^ rkii«d in tliB C'oiubt m to iha 

lU 4 L 1 V 11 Cironji of tbo AMmi-Bu-iEiJW BrAscb of 
thm Tiltoto-BorUAb Unj^nAgei^ Jt Ia rluoAljf oon- 
OfCird with Uie LOl Aivlra (OlO) 

imd SffnfpnAl (Oitfjip aii 4 witb l-ak (SSS4), It it 
in BanuAp wliiob wa# bqt iiafcjwi to tbe opAntlobF 
of tbii AcwdlBg lo tbe BnnQji 

&bnr«j, it V ffpoken bjr 35,000 pooplo m 

KaUiAp amI Cbiiailiiin, 

Kldr Oronp 




VII1 

& 

1 

I 

1 

103 footo- 
p*rod with 

HiQwir). 

O 1 W of Lho thrw OroDfM Into vbkb tbo l>Afditi or 
Kficho pw* diiriifal^ tbo oEW tiro bailig 

EbfiwAir And Uio Xhnd Grobii. Tbfl luignA^iM 
(070-389) of tbh Gronp iio rpokta KA5-f|flAn And 
tbo M^bboonn^ tnet* of tbfl C^ibrAl wtmtrir, 
Tba naaibor of vpflnkflri h nokiiown. 

tb^gjiinl 

1 

.P. 

... 

VL1I 

1 1 

Addi^fllLA to i 

50d. 

Thi form qf CbibbAU (440) ipqkim In 

Kn^t# ^ 

70 

4'— 

P.P 

111 

i 

loa, i4t cR 

A dlilori of Bbfitin (57) e|Ki'kfi£i In EAft NopAl nttd 
Jln-jiling (BwogAl). 

Km-h^ng 

j 



... 


... 

^ Anotlwr main fqr £i<ebTb ^303), ifi« t. 

Eohui » » « 

- 


- ... 

ii. 

... 

*** 

Thsh^img^ qf tbe Kmhw, m mtAlL fut# qf tba 

f^ortb lifonia* TbfJT ire and it h m furm 

of Boodeir laOl Romlmj Cffuni EabOTC, 

Ajm, H, p, PI. 

; A Gij*j ipokfn in ^Indb. Bai,»nrt«d in lOH 

1 fionahA^ Cfbiai Bopirt M aofE illSfld to Biildcbl tban 
lo biodlbi. 

K«Ltl'itiot niluparl . 

m 


i-fe. 

]X 

t 

m, m 

A form of ibfl 8 ^iidArd dlaSact (600) of PaS 1 ibl (603) 
vpcken in BiLwpnr and MAngnl SbUw and HiMlkkr- 
pcir Dlrtriot (Punjab). Tbn Sormr fionm iiulodi 
tbooO for HotbiATpqr Pnbifi (630)^ 

Ku .... 

... 

*** 

... 

PI* 


p« 

Kopoctfld to bfl anotbar niunn for TibiigtJita [ 303 . 

. . . 

HU 

pp. 

PPP 

... 

— 

■ppp 

HflpcoiaL AA ADqtbflT natiio for Bbdtli of LAfanl (03). 



M80 


IV 

XI 

♦4* 

300k 033,640 (L.) 

1 ' 

A dUloet of TTAinll (335}, ipaken nuHtly In Bqqthflni 
IndiA, by A FAgTAAl tdbfl. 

1 

Ktr kVT-lcI BAII . 

P- 

... 


IX 

fl 

33 

Anotbpflr nAlbfl far Jaiparl (741). 

EftirilS 


... 


nil 

1 


; A fom of Nortb'EAHeorn LnbbiiA (400), phag^i 

Kiitbl 

... 

pp. 

... 

vrir 

\ 

307 

Tbo hebO u KijFfljdbl (450). 





V 

II 

n 

« 

AIbo tbfl nutboof A trriiitn eluimotAr dmaI in Blliar 
and tLo If. P, ^ 

El^kachhii kl Ball 

i-Fi 

+%■• 

... 

IX 

1 

70,71,oaO p 333 , 
834 (L.). 

AEiolNr narao for Gibg:! (60&). 

1 

Kakvl 

075 


4-i-l 

IX 1 

II 

335,44!l 

A dUtflft of Gnjiirltl (flOfl) ipokon by EOUn imtletiid 
oirflr tb# Boinbiy i>«PCAb^ 



^1* 

*■ + 

X 

•li-l- 

no 

A farm qf tiki zkkidb-WejtftKii dlaloet (340) of Fkg(^td 
(OOf) »pok«i in BalnchiiUii. 

KokArl 

774 

40 

1 

IX 

iii 

350, 0110 

A lomi of tbo Bunjirt dlAlict e 77I) of EdlAjtbiikf 
(713} p rpikkon in Jbanri (U. P,J, ^ 

KokliTOti » « p 

■rk^ 

■ »i 

* 

111 


400 

: AnnUwr ipflllinpqf Knebln (103). 

EilAlMmdT * t 0 

Pfcfc 


1 nm 


- 

*kk 

A nAiae totko Oriyi (533) ipqkea in Iba KaIa- 

hAbdl StAio. It ii nimBArjr Oflya, not a topajuio 
dinlict. 

. . 4 

6T0 

GOO 

-ivi- 

VI 

A'i-ii i 

ss, ail 

A fonn qf tbo Cbhittli^^bl dbdeci (57t) of ^itorb 
Hindi (5fi7)« ipokon In Fatno Gtato (Bllmr and 

Orli^iki 

KaIaiJu or Kali^i-mob 

m 

H** 

Ft-F 

Ylll 

U 

a, 10 iL.), ®, 
ro. ua (L.); 

1S3 feeapund 
witli Kltlwip).^ 

A tflnffoagfl ol tbo Kali^-Pa^i Otib-Omnp of tb« 
Haimc or PilachA lASpriiiafei. It h ipbkfln in iba 
Cbitrm] coontry to tbo Doan Itdtwiiab tkfl Cbltral and 
Biimrir Tbn naubflr of qiOAkm h nii^ 

kboirn. 


*•9 


ifi 

to: 

It 

3,00 

A t^nb^Gmap qf iko Kafir Chtiqp af tba Dirdfu or 
PHicha lus^nafia. It ilKloM KaUlJii (S 93 >« 
Oawnt-baP (0S4). Pflflhai (ftSfi), nirl ifWHX, aihI 
TiribI (ObO)* Tb« nQinbAf qf i^panbin ia nnknjwq^ 
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APPENDIX ni 


lUinamm at ifKiuisB. 


PlAtT witft Rf im 
Ll!(PPlSnO I^CATlT. 


bktmitio^ w DbljKU 

Nnnibor In 
ClaaelflxKi ! 

Aeccirtfinff 
to tbfr 
Littgniatic j 
Bnrvor* 

Acoofdbg 

1 toibio 

1 Catirioa of 

1 len. 


Fart. 

Phet. 

KaW 

! 


- 

«v* 

‘Pii 

biH 

K«lit 

884 

H-a 


s 

a^-fc 

m 

KllhB 

« il! 

life 


IV 

- 

70 


m 

81^6 


IX 

I 

70,839,803,364 







a*)* 

Xiilpfi 




lip 

- 


XalTpirk} . 

■ ■ I- 


“ip 4 

*+>«■ 

, - 

i-i-i 

Knior « 


f-riP 

aia 

..•r 

. +4 ■ 

■4-P 

Kimui ^ 


aa-a 


1 


•fa-bl- 

Kainirl or KSwIri 

481 

3J48 

r«. 

Til 

! +*- 

% 310 , 880,8S6 

IChokt HiKr 




X. 

; 


Kinitbl . 

334 

1^80 


IT 

1^1 

577,508 

EiadiO‘«‘ * « M 


i.* 

-i-iO' 



miti 

Kami ^ . 

... 



ni 

ill 

847 

Kami # , , 

Ufl 1 

i 

1^. 1 

840 

in 

i 

1 

m 

K4mtL 

1 

... 

1 

i 





Kawult 


■■■ 





Kannm Or Laliiobg 

i« 

1 

1 


1 "' 

... 

KaHuOso « . I 

388 

8,710^ 


IV 

I 

1 

1 

380,888,847 (Li) 

Kaiuifoin^ Standard 

3®7 

D.«e«46» 

■ Ml 

IV 

I 

383, 383 

Kamialil , » 

7$ 

eeo 

MO 

ni 

i 

177,488,449,533 







Ct.)i 

ICoiuiDjl 


^ MSI.EOO 

... 

IX 

1 

1,0^83,830 

Kanaafi^ staadard , 

(m 

SiSm.Eoo 


lx 

1 

63,85 (Grammar), 







573 (KV 

Kananji of Xwt HufddI 

&& 

iSOflW 

... 

IX 

i 

S3, m, 411 

Kakiamjii Mbcd 
Dlalwta. 

886 

1^,000 

... 

IX 

I 

; 83, 401 

Kanamjl of Cawnporo » 

m 



IX 

t 

! 

83*401 

Eauori « . « 

77 1 

tSjOW 

23,^ 

in 

1 

177. *Mf, 480, 







538 (L,), 

Kabaw^rl , 









-r" 

k*i 

■i-ii* 

■ a-i- 1 

I 

KandalLAr SQb-DifeJaot . 

854 








a+a 

L.. 

7k 

++♦ 

10S,HS (L.) 

KandLI 









Amm 


TV 


457 

Ka^ll 

im 

lOjOOO 


' IX 

1 

\ 1 

C3?ff., 775 

Koai; 

3fP5o 

*** 


III 

. « 

500 ! 

Kai^ll 






1 


I 

1 


- ■ a 

laT 



l^ab'DIaloct , 

£SO r 

eae,s«j 

■ ■■ 

IX 

1 

1 

M7f,. MC, SOT 


1 





(U). 




A farm oi Zi v«k ( 41 ][ titoVdi lu> tli« S^nUivrn ^au 

A farm ef yn# DpTiw^T^ dUlect ',833) P«rH*H (If81> 
ipokrn im 

Anotb^r for tN EUnn^lK fartn of ^«ntin 


A fumi dE tbe BfiJ BEilikbtt dklwi im) of Ws^n 
Hlbdl CfiStJ. firpokna In Juiptir EtntOu 

A imtm iomotluiH itied for Ttln^n (81^ f 


A i^tri.1 tuuiH for ibe Bhtl ipoLon £q 

Gnjwt* 

A tjUlgui^ rtporitd in tbo 1901 BombA^ 

CwM* Rt|nft u rpok^D in Dhi^wir. 

Ibppofted in tbi Bnm% Ungiltilie Somj h a difllect 
of ArmkBiino r^Ofi) ipokon by 1^11 poople in Akyt^ 
It hui ih£« botm dutinvnAil to b« tJm noniCp nirt of m 
dijiWct but of di^t^did nirUi dA^ndrd from priiAoiL^ 
ori of WUf. 

A form of thi Centmt Prorlnw* dik!l«€t ^473) of 
Mtri^y (4£fi) *|N)k«m im BAipnr (C, F.)« 

Tho form of Oft^i {503) Fpokon ]CAni4iA im 
Uorbhtuj Stnte. ' 

A dliiliet of Tolqi^ii (810] ipokm bjr Kimiillilii, or 
brirUiyon^ fd JtiFtebiiy Towtt mnd Pnofl4+ 

8h KanboVi 


A Xon-Pr(m^ni}iui1!i«d IlUmiiiyaa ribetO'Rariittta 
kr^^fugB tpoken In Wo^ni Xo^nL Iti olwifioAtlon 
» doqbtfmi. 

$?e Kbimt|4 

AnOlher Di.iEtfr for KAEUiffM 

A fonu of tCAtinnrl Hid to bo itKikom Is. tlio 
BiiiEdoyocif tlio Pnii jiK ItbbotmvniDd b th^ 
^QirTOy* f QC LdbAfdnK 

A liuign!i^ of IL« Prar^A arrmii of ttw Drorklljui 
Intl^rugu tpokoti b clkO irftrtern tiAlf of tlM 


A bq^iOTof tl^ Woitorn f^cmiamblAluiid HimAbru] 

Cirotip of uto Tlboto-Bnrmflb Itmpaoatif, Jt 
IvoLiitoi] !ua^ii^ ipokon ill Knlofpiwt|»b), 

A of Weriom Hima *pokMi b tbo U. pjn 
tAwnjKHTO^ Pntoliiiarp Pkirnkiuib^^ tfco ificjutty. 


A of m frotomiiuiiEod 

Gnrtp of th* TWBnruMq i.lwuim. It |* 
In KolMWq^ fPanJ»bj. ^ 

Arictlwr Iptllineof KAiumrl iTT), 

(3*«; uf Pubt* 

spokra Sn tb« Muti-f imui^ Kamjiluiri * 
AuotliH him for Sfll (308], 

A fOTO of tb« f^ri dkloet fCift o| PajitabT 
«|MtkBn In Qnnklpiir {Fknjib], ' MJaoi ^68?} 

Tho Til itvQB for Kkohln (|03),, 

*" 0rl« 

p^iiw 
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N^MB or SpiiMSft. 

W'nimi ^kiJ.T VITM T!t tUM. 

1 L}jioirii?(c ^mywK* 

+ 

L&i)goag« Iff Diitwt, 

Xiuailiar Id 
CW llad 
LUt. 

Acmcrtlinff 
to tibA 
Lto^Mo 
SufToy. 

AcccirtilSf 

totb* 

Croauiof 

im^ 

* 

Vdl1biii«. 

1 Pwt. 

1 

i 

HttfAttXA 

KbhIioit sa 

1 



sjm 

nr 

ill 

! 

71 

1 

A dUl»t (if Sokte (312). Tbo EiUiiiawj mr» a bnfcocli 
of th* Sofcf* trflw. 


p 

1- 

««a 

7,00^ 

1 

XI 

IIP 

^.6p fl. 9i 

A Qlp^y laii^TtagO «l>ql£ib by ^■^bts ill NoCthorii 
Ibi^ 


■ 

■■ 


W-P 

¥f¥ 

... 

+ -■1 

H-f 

Anothtr Uuna far th* CtikaJlligvy (673) tpoklQ tn 
EftuW Stato (C. F,>. 


# 

- 



1 

■ i-l 

III 

; 14+ 

EejMrtted !n thi 1931 Uartida Cakpoi Ropitt u a oam* 
oked fcr OajaritI (833). 

KtDjSriu^ Sk»iM, 
Eaii^r*ti-EVD Skadd. 

vt 

ilk 

>■ • 

' ¥¥¥ 

1 

in 

J 

' *30 

Tht indif^DdOs itaEnO for Eatiaurl (77}. 

Ek i 



■ ■ ■ 

J m-n 

r- 

■1. 

... 

... 

■ + 4 

ADolkrr ipflllinff of Kaw, f.r. 

Kiori 


*■ 

■-■ I 


■ -4 

lY 

1 .... 

107 

AAotbar <poUiiif of XO# (19). 

Eaorl IiApml 


■- 

P P P 



11! 

3j 

601, 503.610 

A form of Uadiin (SO^h Cf, UB|iai, Sri Lofial (291)i, 

Kipewirl , 

h 

■ 

*•* 

... 

■144 

IT 

J M¥ 

1 

694 

A fonu of Tetujiti (319). 

KafpL t ^ * 

W 



... 

4 + 4 

1 

in 

ii) 

llo 

A form of L*i (319). 


* 

- 

... 


1 

' ■■» 

in 

a 

^ 193, 416 

Apothor namo for Kafaul (187) ■ 

Kuriruit » 

- 

* 

-** 

... 

1 

, —S 

1 

1 

f 

1 

1 

BaniFtfld In tli« ll^l Boinia;^ K«pcirt aa a form 

or KfUUirOffl (296). Probably a rorrnptaon of thr 
TOjfd * Uarridl*' a., KaTiirM«. 8h 1921 BoualAr 
Cfim» EriHifti App. % p- h. 

Euntititli < 

• 

- 

... 


*” 



1 

1 

Haportoil In tbo 1891 Bambav CeiLuiii Bo|HQrt wa m 
Olpiy laQgufi^ of Eanara. K^o* finet idontaSod. 

KAtttt 



31 


i,ii4/?a6 

•4- 


i 

1 

! 

1 

A farallr of omn^D* tii^uagri at dklrrta, tbo 
oomrt ablution 4^f wbiiab baa not joi baoD 6iMJIy 
dofonrinrd. It it jipokm fo BqnEia,whk'L wai t»o4 
Hibjort to tbo o|ritntSoiia of tilt Sortojr. In m# 
Banna Lfngoutic Snrroy, U la rOborM A4 tliokMl bv 
706,808 pooplo. 

K*r*Bbyii M Wkllfl Kftmt 

sa 

i 

11,160 

1 

... 

..1 

■4p 

A dlmlact of Karon (Sl)i Sw abovav lb tho Barma 
Lin^niiitic SiQrroy It la roportod ai ipokait by 17,998 
pooplo in Lowar Burma, Karonnl, and tb* ^hui 
State#. Tb* ^peakera call thomaetvoa ^Uoba.^ 

Karonnat • 

KarfnPl 

■ 


40 

1 

■ ■ r 

1 

1S35S 

34,4^8 j 

41-1 

IT 

..# 

- ! 

343 

A Palbbtif-Wa labKiuga, tli 4 i latbo ai TaBAlaib 

Ifot naiatriit to Sarob. In tbo Bariba Lib^utle 
Survoy, It b mNjrloi] ai ipokwo by 1,832 paopl* In 
th* Nortbam Snab. Staton 

^Brd Karen/ A dialobt H:if Knnn (81), rntbo 

Burma Linifuiiti^c Snrray, it Ii raportod aa apokfob bv 
84^799 poopl* in Kanmnl woH tbo balkbbj^anbg I>ii- 
trlrts. Tw b th6 Baraw naatr TW poopk 
tbobiaolm an* *Kaya \ 

AnotHaf muuo for Bbr^L^ (893). 

KarM^t . 

r 

¥ 

4d6 

9,000 


VII 

li-i 

ei.6$.IIB 

A form of tbo Kobkab SCani^rd dialoirt (457) of Mar¬ 
athi (466)*4poken In SaVancradl (ISomlny). 

Euin » 

¥ 

•1 

■•1 ^ 

- 

ri+ 

.4. ^ 

I... 

... 

R*|w>rt«I lb tLo 1901 Bombay Cotuo* Boport air^ 
a fflriD of Kamroao (399). Cf. KariiidT. 

KirmaH 1 

t 

m 

... 

wm ■ 

11^ 

nr 

... 


A fotm of Sabtili (I6)« 

Karam 

* 

m 

245 

«, 

if 4 

MI 

lii 

181, 363 

An Old Knki languaf* of tba Knki-Cblo Ur^bp of tba 
AfiMEu-Barmag* Brabob of tbo Htwto-Rtmiian bm- 
UnagAL It k apokon in tba IfaalpQr Stalo (AasaQ]). 

Kttbtitl Urdu 

- 

■ 


rm 

... 

... 

' “■ 

+ 44 

AnoCbor rpelllug of '^iiMtT Urdii, f,r. 

Railjuilrl . 



1 

199 

U««,JS4M: 

l,9e9;B54 

WIT 

\i 

3^ 3. 183 (cinu^ 

Mrad with 

RIk™), 149, 
388, 941 (liR^ 1 

eUkpD)^ ' 

A laiidoagfl of tboBard Omnpof tbo Bardic or FMi- 
E^ba langrnagoa Spokoa lb Kubrnb. 

IkaahmlrT, 

Dialttt. 

Staodflrd 

490 


.ii 

nil 

Ii 

11 CL>)j2a4,^' 
(U M m mmT)i 
4m (U 


Kaflhtorif^ * 

‘ 

♦ 

, 431 

7,«4 

T4r 

Till 

U 

3^, 334, 343, 
4S9(L0 

A dialect of KaibinH (899) tpoken ia Kashtawir 
(KUhtwar}. 

lwA«raE|i 



I MS 

1 

i 

... 

444 

X 

... 

881. ¥m. 

1 

A foTHi of tba Easfflrn Dialect l 8G9> of Haldcbl (86l> 
tpoken In Dora [cnaU K|i*n Frobtfor Prof- 

1 i&Ofr)* Tbo word la alao ipelt Ouftrani and Qaio- 
nnl. Tba Latter word ia mM to meab ^ Imj^niaL* 

Ki^ura 



1 S90 

aie 

1 - 1 
1 

IT 

... 

290,833 1 

A diatari of Tamil <l38fi}, apokon hj Kuuvaa in tbo 
Xi%irti (Madw). Tlio word k «&> ipilt Kai^nba. 





















































4C4 


APPEWDLK ni. 


tmoffneso t>taX€cf^ 

Number in 
Claaaiaod 

Llita 

HoKMJinr Stijleiki. 

Wniim lypAiT wjra n tmi 

LnrommC SirmriT. 

Accordlnf^ 
to Lbe 
LSn^iitlc 
SnfTojr. 

AceonOn^ 
to tbi 
Ceneoa of 

1B3X. 

1 VoXoRIBi 

i 

Fart 

1 fafo. 

1 

JLuvir « 

m ' 

1 trivto 

iPP 

ppp 

ppp 

■ PP 

mmk 

Eitakkon , p 

■ 

PiP 

1 

fpPa 

... . 

law 

PI- 

Kn^ftrl 

p 


1 

«i-p 

i ■ ■ 


PPI 

■ PP 

Kittiairi 

p 

741 

l*7J»W 


iX 

H 

31,17!^ 

KathB 

- 


1 

#PI 

111 

ill 

30 

Ka^bAt MmraU . 

p 

759 

1 i9s;)oo 

PPP 

IX 

it 

41 

Ea^hM^a a « 

m 

■Ml 

1 

1 ■“ 

... 

IX 

1 

SW 

Kmi 

p 


f - 

hi 1 

PIP 

hH 

faPi 

Ka|H]yiari41 

m 


9,&pegKO 

!■ ■ 

IX 

R 

125,461 (La) 

Katb&dl f . 

* 



PI 1 

Yll 

... 

2, > 130 






IX 

iil 

167 

[LiihSll , 



1 IPP 

i 

.IP 




EathrT « » 



1 

1 







*-P 

1 *■■« 

■MIP 

.-■I- 


1 —a. 

Eetl « « 

- 




.a. 

... 

... 

Katii or Knllyal . 


4SS 

19y7W 


ni 


3 {Eetlyi}, 212, 








610. 

KaU^4X(l) a 

* 

«» 

r 

1 

PIP 

Vll 

.. 

! 812 

Eati^al (2) < 

* 

Toa 

i infioo 

- 

IX 

li 
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|.|h 

in 

ill 

5D, sa (L.) 

Adialooiof TbidA (307), ipokan in Mantpor 

CAmata). It b oIpO « KaitbP^ C3C5fl) mmiO for Thado 
gatuTAlly. Tito iiAdio 1 a .dw Aikolt Kbod^nl 

Kho^l qr Hindt 

i i- n 

.1. 

+ ■ * 

j V 

u 

31, IW 

A forropt fanai of Eiflam MagaLl (£Ii) p tpckAd ia 
Malda (Bamial). 

Klwtl?a Hai^U . 

P" ■ 

... 

+ P P 

V 

] 

60.80 

A TMmt girtn i* ttw Inipnra famu of Hon^fl 

1 (fiSl) Add wpoaijElly to SAriki (5$S)i 

d&itrilT^ qr 

Arniviii 


« . 

131 

vin 

li 

*. 11 (U), 183. 
m CI>.}. 

1 A o| tha Dardk or Pi^oha Branch of tba 

' Araan Lan^JtgA*. It li apokttl in CbltrAl and in a 
part of Tailn. Tt form* a graop by itiolf. Tbo 
C^tnt 2 ^r«f ara ofcidoafaL 

^tn^n Of KhiignT + 


k+i 

... 

X 

>p p 

■tOS, 400 

Adothtr nanio for ^Elkbi (371)- 

ICh;tlimi;-lIi]ibnQ « 

-HbH 

■H+ 

+ + 

111 


SS3 

A form of MnttHaifi 

Khq-mt 

.fa^i 

■*-* 

+P'P 

nt 

ill 

947 

Aimtbfr ipallbff of Eliand (157). 

KhQn , * 

47 

■ I I 

1 

a$^io 

■ P ■ 

1 *Pk 

1 

-1-1 + 

A TaI laR|:TUiF0K not fpokEii In tbort parta of India 
Ibat a^ra ^bjict to t^a oparifkpu of thiA Snmay^ 
Undaf ^ dama of Hkiin H U rallied in tbo Bnfma 
Llitf^^ic ftnrvay Ai apokon by 43,S7^ pAoplo In tho 
Skab 8tnto^ naarly ali of wifom warn tn tbn Sombarft 
Eban Slato of Kvogtuii^. 

Khqq^inf ^ 

>■ ■#■ 

11 + 


+p- 

r" 

H, 

A form frf Taniif^t^n (1€R , raportad in ib# Bnrma 

1 LbftiiiJitiB Snnray, whtra It i* ppolt Hknidoiigp ai 
fpoktn in tba ^anlliifTL Simn Statoi. 

Khdtinb^ * 

» ^ ife#* 

■ + l 

.hi 

■ ■p 

■ ■+ 


Andbbpr ni^no for Sfang (277s), f.** 

Kljwq-myT * 

'•' h 


■P** 

ni 

! yj 

1 817 

Anotltar namo far Ebamt (i£7)^ It iraniii 'dog^i 

' Uil/ and ti A Bormnio nhikiiaina. 

Kt^vqmbQ * * 

■ »p* 

1 

Pi^« 

n, 

c 1 ' 

1 |ni0 

i A ^Ualoc^ farm ot tko namo Kbambd (37)^ 


iiti 
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appendix ri'. 




Vn<»« ..r... ! "'HBSI mm WTTB I* TDl 

*"“*• Of laomrrtc Se»T» t. 


I u 3 g^H^ or Dklott. 

Nniubtr in 

CltauM 

Acwntibg 

Arfcoi^dltig 


I 

1 


i« 

lElJtJLlE9. 

1 


Lift, 

Id tbe 
Ltfi^dfUc- 

to tbe 
Cenmi of 

ToIudp, 

. P*rt 

Pkgfc 



Sonwy. 

133L 




1 

P CJijMg, nr Sbn 

25^ 

lOO 

m 

in 

ti 

i 

i 3» 10 (CcHopara- 

A 8 qi).tbeni Cliiii Ungaw of tluo Kaki^CbiiL Grodp 
ot tJw Amhh- lldime$ 4 k Briuicb ©t tb© Tlbatxi-BtirlaiJAfi 



(05,60P) 









I 

1 



UngtuM Spoken In Lbe CkittAgnng HtU Tth^Ip 
LB angAU and ue Ankiin Ypni» (BomiT)+ Tli« Ggiw©* 







t 

in paTTritlM^ apti tlwHQ tbr Buima Ci^b^ni of 


■AK 

1 P p 

... 

! 

o* 

1 

] 

l 80 >n Se* x»'* to Ko. 258 la Avpmdi* I* 

Ad^ber rfHillLa^ of f,f. 


in' 



' lit 

r ill 

87d 

i 

Athjfb#f .^llLn^ of C^amt3|^yiftf ^i*. 



ri-M 

■PPT 

Jit 

^ iii 

^ SS] 

^ AdotW fpftlUng of Kliynn^^ 



H H 1 

■H4 

■ ■if 


... 

i 

AnfXber 9i]ipc|liiqg of CMti* 

Ktw . . . . 

... 


»*+ 


1 Kl» 

1 

P i H 

1 

A timmti u.i«d to tbe Sontbrra Slud laf 






1 


AuTl»|BMr g+Pi 

KQS-DubcrT JUi ^ ^ 

413 


H>PI- 

nil 

u 

633 

A ftwm of m i liUbct (4111 ol mtilAnl (407) 








ppokui in tb« IdifiiK Kdlilffidii. 

Xillirai .1 Ddll 

1 IHiA 

.. 

4ti 



i-fei 

A PMEid iu 0 d id JhIhiln (tJ. Ph> Ich- tirt form of Bun-^ 








dfll (OlO) KimlLvd ad tkd IbAdkii of tLt J»tud4 tanrdi 
tlio nortk-ftut af tlie Ditfrwt. Ha© nadio }w Ul* 
■HUiT iLo laimKgt df tbd rlvof-bonlr/ 

—pt Tbhlrl {^. 563), 

Kiftn+ii-r 

! 

1 

P-Pi! 

H-PI 1 

p 

•f-l'f 

i4e 

Ti d Cbiueio uudt fop ^^37Td) + f+r- 

Kir ... . 

Kirwl , ^ 

! 

i *"■ 

I 

i 

4*B 


IX 

u 

18 

A fomi df tbi HArvripl Dlaloc-t QlS) df Hijmtbiltl 
(719), Ppokdd in NaifJd^pErr (CX P.). 

JldtiftHed in tLfr Buttibi;^' C«n*&* Ke[M5rt Ms n fatui 

At l^idn (58^ epdlLOiL in Pumtu (Boiub*^')- 



1 

1 

T*P 

1 

Klrlnl 


»■■• 1 

1 

1 X 

HA* 

4W ' 

A rcifia. of tlie Ddliwirt Plilect (38s^ of Poflian (831) ^ 







1 

tfioLdii in BoldcliiAj^. 

KlriDtl 



383 

111 

i 

374 

A luino Hundtlmd* KpiilHid to tbd Prdi^'oitnHBTiHi 








HimalAyid (hrdap of Ttbdio-USraaUviii Ijillgtdi^p 
J.Pp 

K[rirl 

m 

4JE0 

■ -* 

i 

IX 

1 

i 

S5flt 651, 6 W 

A fond of the BbtMkII Dhlect (GIO) of Wcvterti IllmH 








(581>« f^fin hv Kirirb in Uio dibSodwam dlitii?! 
iC. PJ. 

KSrtifciv ^ ^ 

m 

3&,600 

”* 1 

vn 


01,C3,«® 

A fdftii of tlo Kobkni ^UdAinl Blaioci (457) ofi 




1 




Muiibt (iG5) dBfld bjr Xdtiro CbrLitknp in Hatiu 

KIthI 



% 




(Bomhtjr). 

837 

a^as® 


IX 

if 

3tr4. W!), 010 

A form of tho KlAthaB dkluct (831) of W«t<rti 
PobAK <814)* 4pokoh id thd l^Ipiln If ilU (Putijnh)* 


Kirnii! ^ i 







tm w « ' 

frV©- 


in 


an 


A form of EajiPlliidi (712> reported from Indom 








)fol lidoe klBnlJfiiiiL 

Kt*. . . 

■THW 

... 

n+ 

IV 


10 ? 

*■ Tlie df rdltiiiktori,* HeiMW, anttUHT ninie 




' 




fw XoiA (18), 





IV 

-kii+ 

«<v M7. 
« 0 . 4 sa. 

«*. 4Sfl. 4«, 
4*3. 

Al«, imoaidT itAiufl for Rarokl 

KiHijHngabjii 

... 




t 

199 

AiidUter iiaiiid for Slnpiirli (541). 


Kishtwiri * 

KiiflliftTi , ^ 

EMfirn , 
lilflrbiklT, SUodiH 
Klftiribda « , 

Xba^-kliii^ , 

K1pD|^b«l * , 

Ktdbkio^ ^ , 


74fl 


sn 


S33 


116,70(1 






IX ; IE 


vni 

IX 


I 

IX ! If 


^1,183 

U2 

m 


IX 


II! 

Ill 


St (V^cifiib. wict 

(^tKi.>, G98 

iUh 


m m 

! 

ni 136 


A fo^ nf tbo Cvtitn\ EuldPla DbWL (740) of Biji- 
«U^I (712>^vpok«a io Kblmikgnrh Sti.t» (ICniputAiui) 
«Ad th* TlcSbSty. 

I»mmt for KuLtawiri (401), f.p. 

^'**1*^ PiIi£|I (JSI4) ipak«o bt ibfr 

^cbiIa Hiuii^ 

A form of SiiBli J^irijl (334). 

Spotm £n tht eoatiu^ mdiid SlmU. 

b eIm, BuniL* Lldgiiiitk SqrvpT Hi a (lkl«t 
ftrLal (Kf»> ipokfitunthTCbln HJIliL Th* ntitDl»j 
S»l*i rt tDij bf mmlf file juma© 

^ uJAgr, ^ 

Aft(^tliflT tumT for TUirijAng ( 331 ), 

He Arakfcr. ubih for LakhTT (m>* 

Tunu^thtt >«5 iipvlicii Ea TtwtSn Diitdcl 





















































































im>£X OF l^GUAGE-XAUES. 


4G9 





Hmcjas of Swwakm^ 

WbUV OiALt WITK IF THl 
Liiroi7i»tic SuiTir* 

1 

Lugtiiigo or Dialect. 

Xnrober in 
CUhSM 
LUl 

Accrtrdiiaff 
to tb» 

SoTfflv. 

Acctirifin^ 
tothn 
CffONDi of 
IP3L 

Yolmnih 

f 

1 

1 


1 ItUiimis. 

1 sp 

4 4 

# 

■ I * 

Kl« 

**w 

1 .+4 

... 

F bIF 

A dtftlfiijt of 8l»n (40} ppqkoQ p fw pwsf It lo 

i AMD. Not dwiU wHli ia tbb Stirto/. 

K«cl9 (1) . 


m 

10,MO 

i$4$$ 

lit 

1 

1 

11 

6$. 130 IL.) 

1, 

A UDFua^ of tlio Gnsap of Lfat 

BrtJich of tbo TlbotoBorttijm Uog^uflo*. Spokon m 
tho Garo UHU ond Guilpor* {Auiml ollil Bocm 
i (Iktupil). 

KOch (3) . 

■ 

MO 

n^jm 

Ml 

1 

V 

I 

1 

1 

10, m, m 

A form uf tfao XoriliPi-ti Dloloct (508) of Bohpli 

1 (53!l), spokim \si MnMi (BeDi^)^ It k m earEmi 

1 fict tbol iU jinOLliLnr rirongly rOtOmlijOf thot of 

Wyi (502 ). 

K0<hl 

■I 

92$ 

. $1^ 

!~* 

]X 

1 It 

! 

540, 

’ A form of 1^0 KidfbnlT (831) of Wostora 

f^pfl 48141 »«|wkiti in BsAkoltr Simtt, Simli HUli 
rFiutjob), 

(1) , 


•¥0* 

■ F ■ 

1 

IV 

i 

@3 

A aaiqa wd In Birkfaniii (B«t^) for Mo^^H (16). 

K«^i (S) . . 



1.. 

— 

IV 

1 *#. 

m, 410,427 

A oFCao i«abiotinio& wrongly ginwi to Xnf^Hi! (301^. 

Xo^ (t) * 


13 


mjsm 

IV 

h ... 

j 

21,2S, lOT 

’ A dkli^l-of KlkOiTHfii-l C14}, f^^ML In WeptsTn Bnufil, 
SooUi Cboto Npirpori olid Xortli Orloin. TIjo nnmt 

1 £i oIpd ipfrli Kdr4i 

KcNjLie^ Of Curt^ 


ML 


33,395 

IV 



: A DrAixUiin lAngnni^ 4pokin in Coor^« 

KMii-Itu . 



... 

1 

1 ... 

... 

t** 

£(0 KH5^k5f 

I 

Ki^-rl . . 


... 

H. 


IV 

i ■" 

107 

A namo Qfod In 8titto for Kiudi (19),^ 

£^»li 


... 

... 

... 

YlJt 

i 

342, 432, 4M, 

458, 532 tl4*) 

A Orton gitou tn tAo form of Norili-EoBtirn iLofasdl 
(436) ppokon tn Kokat (X.-W. FtooLmt ProFipc#), 

KnhUUiit . « 


m 

... 


VIII 

11 

t,3.n (I..),149. 
507. 

298 

A Ipi^kgmn^ of tliO Doid Gruqp of tki HordiO of 
FiUcbit Lniigiu^, jpokon m ibo oud Indoi 

' KoliUtottft^ 

I A coTTopt (4Ao1. It jp A Efuienlutloct of 

ChADiU (C. JP.) and i* iiiontiirni witli Kon-Sbiu (484j» 

K6i . 



51plS7 

... 

IV 


m. 476, 538, 
541,5-15, 548p 

A 4jaiott of G6ndt i'316), ipoknti in CbandA and Boa^ 

1 tor (C^ P.), Mil VlncfipAUm and Ciodabnrl (Minlrap)* 

KoJIan^ 







... 

1 

1 Boporiod In th* IftDl Boniboy ConiOi Raport w o 
form of lialayafltia (393). (Jbm|Kri]'Collong, whiclik 
in Uio urtno BopcEi, k ropcutod m a form of M5iikApi 
(404). 

XcHrfiEu^ ^ 

A 

*-* 

... 

... 

III 

“ 

334 1 

A wmpt form of tho nnino ' Koihroug ' 

Xol rtf KOI , 

V 

i. i m 

wPm 


IV 

1 

«.+ 1' 

7. as 

Connotation of tko word m m lungoiigO'nKnio. 






IV 

.p, 

445 

A iiAino ioniottmoi wrongly gjrtn to Xarnkk (395)* 


i 

1 




IV 

... 

70 

A nonLt iiotnotimei nned for tbt K5rmaU form of 
Bantilt (16)» 



m 



IV 

i-iii- 

82 

A hAiiH! acRuotliiHM n«od fw J^taud^i (16). 






IV 

»■ p’ 

116 

A nntno vamatimto nisd for H5 

KJl . . , 

■ 


"IM 


IV 


7 

Ifodgaon ipciko of thi gttwt K6l language, of whkk 
S*nUlT (ISJ, BhiunjJ (!?}, Ken^ (306), ud Unq- 
dart (16) wort, according to hiiUj dklcctjf. 

KfflJjnT 

KOiamr^ S^nd^ftl * 

■ 

3TO 

310 

a3,39« 

39^0$ 

SSP89 

IV 

IV i 

l«l 

MF 

366>4?4,561 

561 

A kngnogt of tfao InioiuiodkLa (Iroap of tko Prarj. 
dkn family. It k ipokan In IVitdha, AinraotL and 
Won (Bonr). 

Kularkui 

- 

4-1. 

11« ! 

'4 , 

l-ifr 

rv 

■«■■ 

8 

A nauiD fornmrly naed to dosigtiiLo tko Motida Ion- 
gnagtM^ 

Kf^tnraxi^ « « 

■ 

'■* j 

kmk 

.^P 


fc-h-l 

« *« 

BopumaHn tho 18Q1 Bomkiy Cniana HojKift ab :i 
form of MAcitlit (455) ipokon in Poom. Not nmo^ 
idcnUfiodl 

Kolurf 

■ 

... 

^1 

... 

..p 

Mb 

■ M 

A Glmy kngQB|c«TopinW intbo^l^^ Bom\w Cm- 

BtiB Birpoft aa Bpoktn In SboUpor. Pcrha|»i tm uae 
■a KoTatb (^7). 

Xdlliiti , ^ 

1 

SdS 

3p367 ! 


XI 

i IF * 

?, s. e, Ti 

A Ofwy lamago (8S4) i^kmi by iragranta in CliAndk 
(CJ, P.}, BorUf and the nntnhay Poccan. 

KoHinutig , ^ 

■1 

230 

7S0 

900 

III 

i" •■ 

111 

8, isi, m, ^ 
(t). 

An OW Knki langtiagti of tbo KaKi-Cbm Gmtip of tho 
Ajaatn-BonnOaa Branch of tJi4 Ubeto-Bonuan lan¬ 
guage *Knl h rang/— not * Eolr^n ^ or - Koiroog/ os 
given in tbo 8nrv#yr“5" the correct njwlsliiy of 
tbo namo of thin kitguage« The Surray fgto'ia on 
rthnittodly a roogb oMimatf^ Tbo "languAiio k 
irpckan in thuHanlpar 8tato (Aoma), 

KOli . 


■PIV 

... 

ii-i 

... 

PFB 

■■■ 1 

TarUnt fpcllliigi of Ho or X61 (20) nod of Kulql 
(833). 
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appendix lU. 


_ I Whih Wtu* wwn PI cni 

h DXiu or SfiAKiiw.' Ldo^ uric tiUlT*T. 


Linynago ar Dkleet. 

Knidbar in 
CluAflid 

Acvotdhig 

! 

i Aceordliig 





LUt. 

to the 
; Lingnisdc 

1 to tiio 

Coniu* of 

Wnnw 


Pailfp. 



Sarvoy, 

1 193L 




. . . 

439 

lao.iM 

1 

1 

VII 


61, 7S, ^ 







<L.). 

Edlt-FAlELi Bnb-DUflct ^ 

41S 

- 

iip 

vin 

11 

! £&) 

1 

Edtr^ , ^ 

4-l>h 

■ ■ ■ 

... 

ifi 

m 

I i34 


riiii 

... 

lii 

in 

u 

4S-1 


340 

760 

3pK6S 

tn 

m 

a, 181 , aii, 304 







(1*0. 

Kdnktao 

331 

M37 

... 

IV 

■ k’M 

' 077, S04 

Kod dr Kan ^ 

‘iPi 

... 

1 

"1 

1 Ihfr ' 

... 

Kanda, Kapdi^rn. 







Ku^dehapUp Ko(3, or 
Dom. 





“■P¥ 


Koagi or Kaa^di • 


f«4 

i "■ 



-ip. 

Koagon ^ 

.■kh 

mm ri ‘ 

j 

m 

iS 

i 1331 

Kdnkvi Standard 

467 

a.3d0.jS17 


VTI 


i 

] dll 06 (Qr,) 

J 

Eanka^i (1) , ^ 

I m 

1,665^1 

4£H3pSC9 

VII 


Ipie3,t37{<:ir.>. 


I 





138 (aa ipoked 


i 

i 





hy SvAiTit 1 

Braliomi^ id 

1 Knnrar)* 248, 

3ft!i iL ). 

KdoJcapIp Btandard 

1 m 

833^^0 

IH-I 


1 

1 

Kinkipl m . . 

1 

eoi 

mjsu 

^ 1 

IX 

m 


BCanituaiuL 

DUIeet Qf« 



11 

■ Vtl 


83 

Kaon] ^ 

j| 







i 


in' 


k.p 1 

**• 

Ken^*k , 

1 




... 1 

1 

... 

KdopooM . 

■ • , . 

+l>1' 

kk. 


III 1 

IV 

f 

! 

418 



... 


318 

KSfi , . , 

— 

ll ■ + 

-firih 

IV 

Ill 

m ' 

Konehi 




IV 





•P P I 

— 

1 

3ie 


- 

... 

dai 

... 

4 

.l-t 

Kdri-kn - , 

liifa 

... 

... 

IV 


147 

Koraida 








■ 1 ■ 

-■•11 

P¥P 

-H-i 

— J 

-Hi ■■ 

Edfi-euadlThir + 

Mi. 

III 

lifl 1 

IV 

r 

litt. 

107 

Kurinti _ 1 




tv 



■ ■ 4 

1 

■ ■IT 1 

lx. 

k.. 

136 

Korara ^ , 

m 


fcpP 

IV 

•M 

a»9,3ia 





XI 1 

\ 

1 

KArchart 




TV 




^^m 

V > 

Mi* 1 

Ml 

318 * 

Korafai » 




TV 




i-ll 

■ i ■ 

■II 


m 

1 

h-> 


atm 

->k 

P.. 

A 

Kor-kil 


i<e« 

*** 

IV 

.... ] 

Lia A 

PifsT 










^■'iP 

IV 

1 

L 8 T A 

K«1hi 

P** 

«*■ . 


V 

li 

148,147 |A 

KorH , ^ 

1 

1 


IV 


1 


... 

... 1 


'•'■1 1 £ 



Rriuik^ 


A fpru i?f tJw KohIlui StaiuinnL diajfel (4ET) of 

iS. 1 uiWJI AEuI 

Th4iu^ KaluliLf «d Jvtjirn 

A tomi of tlio MjiIv i tlblBct (411) » 

vpokoo in tba tiiuas Kalliftirt. 

LnwRWt for Kiitbmg (339^^ 

Aoolb^r Pfuiif for Kholw (ISS). 

Au Oil! Kuki lAbgDrucv of tLo Knki-CliiD Groitf of 
iho AMi4ii-BDnnM Bnuick of tba Tn^Ho-Bormiiii 
.l*n(^E.gw, U l« fpokffii ui M^nlpnt Stile 
TTrt ^tirtn mn idnilttedlj m roii§b ^hh. 

A dbdoct df Telojiii (319) spoked bj Kumtift fw4 otlier 
tribe* iB tbfl U. 1^. 

An TLOctAMftBil iprgh^j tCnkl-Tliili) nrporttd 

id tiid Earoii Lioffibtio SorTEj m *pdi«Ei by 350 
peo^ild Iti North Atikikd. 

A form of Kdi (308), in the lfi91 Mwlrjii 

CHum Bdpnrt^ p, ISKt 

The KiimrtMe dome for idV DfifcTJidlMi lidguili^ dot 
Lotillj tuuler^wd Timil (383)). 

A UAdu umettnvai ojed farr AnfirAtLbn (1^^, 

A illftiwt df Afu^ibl (4fiS)» fpakod In the north of tbo 
AiknAilL 

A dialect of KiirAtht (436), i|K»]Etd Id the ioilth of thi 
Konkin. It }■ iW cill^id GEmintoAf dr tfoodeiiL 
The Sorvdi flgra»e teicladd hp«iker« of thd illAlect in 
Pdftdgiiiao Imfio. 


A dblict Bhlll (4TJV tpQkmt in Nfitiiari of Bupoiia, 

Barit, Sttrjfiai^ Niukj add Khmndi^ (Boniliiy). 

A form df tlw K511 Sdb-I>i4l»t i:459) of tht Eoflikiin 
Btiiidard XHildct (467) of Marithi (436). 

Eaimt. 

A dAnfl nied Si the 1931 Alum CdBiol Hepoct fof the 
Nlf^JingibgM tpoMrd in the Kdnjak urrll^ of 
the Nag* Jlitb, It SneSccki Tamle (174’i aod 
Tihieug (17 S)h 

Aswibtjt name foe Kabai &t Kapul (1B7), 

Anottim- namd far KoriVa (Wl). 

Anolbdr ipeliing of K^i (19), 


diaiflot of Told (303) 


^ Korai^i, t ¥n|F- 

iMl talko df Bfphimfc Thd Btlrroy flgnm 
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SUrv^Tlp Nonham 

e 

^ 7S6 
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h 

1 16J30 

Sontbern 

f 

934 

497^70 

i«r 

IX 

y 

t 10,!^ 

Standani 

4 

714 

IjMlIAlSO 

«4<P 

IX 

n 

i 1 18>30(Bi^)p 08, 









Marrrii'lp l^'afteni 


783 

68S^ 

1 ^pp 

1 IX 

ii 

18,100 

Uirwari-piiQ^^harl 


. Tie 

48,300 

ipA* 

IX 

il 

17,71.72 

Ifarwar^-Oojaiat! , 


n 781 

85,390 

TP + 

1 IX 

U 

16^ 87,103 

XinirarT-SindliT 

la 

984 

181,860 

PIH 

IX 

11 

IS 

Ma^at 4 « 

•1 

8S3 

P PT 


X 

j eie- 

65 

Uaehkvl n n 



I' 

HI 



... 

-HAm 

' 

Haetan^ Pfbrrirl 

■ 

m 


1 +T¥ 

X 


j 462 

Mathawi^ o 

A 

a#>- 

... 

4riHi 1 

IX 

ill 

i 137 

Katbanili » 

m- 

Clll 

■ ria 

- 

-a^ 


1 

ana 

Mitbnri , 

* 

#nfr 


■ vn 

+** 


c.a 


• 

*■■ 

... 

c*. 

•e-hi 

... 

41 + 

MatiaS 

* 


KH 

1 

1 

eii- 

Ill 

B 

102 

Matu * , . 

!• 

3S86 

... 

61 



+ H J 

Hatnran^ 

. 

■i4iv 


... 

«* 

a-.- 

i 

Maanbvjiaka « 






*aa 

1 

MdwcLl , 



80,000 

.. 1 
f 

IX 

111 

e, Ds, m i 

klairken 

■ 


... 

1 


nnn 

1 

Maw^ldt 


,cn 


a- 



*« i 

MaTaiiif 

* 


1 

38 ,300 i 

iki 

V 

i 

410 ^7 > 


i 


1 




fL.J. 

tojri • , 

* 

m 

1 

3pT50 . 

1 

1 

III 

B 1 

333 [j 

UazurT . « 

- 


.o. ( 



i*n 

nna 1 

llccb orllei 



^Ml 

... 1 

Ill 

H 

% S, U, 133 J 








Cl^]. 

Ifediahi Gronp 


f 

■ PV 

24,611,017 

1,388,538 1 

VI 

,a. 

1 i 

Molb Langnagon ^ 


■kl'l 



X , 


2 1 


* 













-aa 


VehutarMalitl 

- 




VII 


831.850 , 


* 

*» 

l-ipi ^ 


in 

Lfi 

90 7 

Meltlioi, IfanlpEiH, 

Kayie, or Pdwa n 

m 

340,837 

343,645 

111 

u 

185 {CcmpNitllpr A 






in 

Ui! 

VoedL). 

9. 8, 10 (CoinJ 

I*ntiTf Vn> 

<•>1.1, 90. 45 








a.). 1 

Hfjn . . 

* 

p.. 

! 


in 

M 

618 A 


lLucA.mc4^ 


^|H?kBo im %h* comtiiDQ Iwlof of tlio JotF^p^f §M 
■Talpqr SUtO« ^fiajpatjMiJlji. 

^pokon Sn SontJU iisd In FA|iLit|iDr State 

iHomtiaTj. 

hi MiLTEniLr and SimL 

A fqtriu of tlae Sgiitb-WnittEni Dliioct (S4S) of 
P«fktd OS 7 }» ipulcen hjr Marwati In Bamtq fN.-Wf* 
Frta^tiAr Pmruioo). 

Hopoffted M a form of BaMchl (»01> ipokon hitht 
C'lu^ AR«tkrT of B^ncbiriian abd m the Eazikch^, 
Shtkirparp and Upj>« Sind FiontHT DlUricU of SIihL 
Not UuLtiSHl 

A fnnfl of Ute D^h?r£7l Dluloct (333) qf Peuujii (8311 
■pokvn In BalncbMes. 

A f«nu of BliBl (€77), apokea m tJ» Satporui hr *Wat 
30 pOUO people. 

A BbH knipu^ (877ff^) lOpdfi«t In the 18S] Boinitey 
CMine I^rt it^Wn la Frobeblv 

tbe lime ai KatbiiiridS^ f+r^ 

Anotber mma forBiaJ BbiAhi 

Anotbff lunM for Ofiyi A Uidmi ciat# 


(1^)* fl.t. 


Hi Zfflrm Of Annj^or i^tianang (f7TeJ, nparted In tlie 
BoTua Llnipiiitki Snrvoy to 1* ipoKon hr 3^000 
ptople in Patao Dijtikt 


Giiiu^dt 
rbe Ham fa 

K dialect f 
(Bojfma). 

i lllalect of 
(Aawia)^ 

k dEaJpot of 
(Afiiuii). 


-T a q^okeii bv 

M^zaril ^ ■oiiUi«ill iTftAi ot tlw Imnr D«n»t 
Mljacent hllU. It ii » fijnn gf tbt ^HtcA DklgcL 

LilUMafBirt aS7),i^im In Ci«1|iha (Awml 
•ml liMch DelMr mhI Jnlimlgnzi 

h Gmp al iiklect* of > Mglo 
Hmn <5t71,^ipolcui Id tbt cut p. aioi of 

Hi* C, P It la the enjy Gnjm of the Uodktio 
SnVBluicli of tho Imto-Aiyiui langmigct. 


o f Uia TUioto-Bonun luitfgai, cpoltiiii in M*iitpof 
wid, «c„riii^ lo tbo Borm* Lk- 
Bniifw Stmrov, In Opricr Chindwin (Bnntuii 

iSKSuTSSiX'’’^'”’ “ 

Anotiwr nanit for Mlju UUbiuI AlUhmi ( 13 S). 
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(oictfmoF Stu**!*.: 

WiTiM Slut WITS nr m 
Lntiyvnw> SniTjst, 



Nnmbdr in 
Clurifted 
Lilt 

Jlwciditiff 
to th& 
Lingtilirtki 
SnrToy, 

ItfeordUng i 
to tbo 
C«n«i» of 

1 

Volanw. 1 

1 

J 

Pirt 

p»g*- 1 

UmifiUTa. 

. > • ' 

Ml- 

HP 

p^t. 

in 1 

ill 

1 

30 

Ataythut umis fur {106}* 

Bmrttfil in tb# 1801 BprUj Cmrai Report m p fora 
of'HiiktL* 


III- 

Pit 

IM 

ppp 

PM 

-IPI 

Meklf 

p » - 

Memi&l . * : 

*** 

IH 

•lAI 

■ i ■ 

in 

mm* 

Ml 

Lit 

i-ii 

10 

um* "■ 

IIP 

AuQthar OiJiiA fof lliHliAi (flOOji ^ ^ 

AitMhOT ipdlliag of Mjiirint (803,30-t)* 

A form of SheHI Gnjarfi*! (057) ipolrea hf of 

Sum (iombPT)* or imj otbw luairtagfr by 

Modoh Iq Ciitcb, Bomtapy Clt/p or et«wbi?re. 

^ * 

■ #■ 

- 


III 

i 

eis 

j^nntb^ iBiinO for Dislm Mtlbnil S» Mlibnai 

am- 

)f«i < * 

l + h 

t-hW 

■ fr-h 1 

!*■ 

mm 

I 1 P 

A roTiD of Vpmb piontigHd in tbo Cobiiu 

EFfort for 1321. Arp»f«iUy ■ fono o£ THadu 
(£53), ^.0. 

MvihUn^ ’ . » V 

HA 


i 1 P 

a 

... 


H-! 

BppartAl b tbi 1301 Brtmhfly ConvM Report im & 
f^^nn of Sitidbl (445^ irpokm lq PoQllO. 

Measwirt . 

1 l-l 


1 

hi p 



PPP 

A form of RijAnbim {712} ppokwi by in 

mitDiieluiblo eutpi In Siodk 

Mot * « 

» 

H9 

B7Ja 

III 

11 ■■ 1 

177 

in 

p ‘-h 

\i\ 

Pi-h 

m 1 

API 

Tbo Cbta Ttiuno for Lnalwi {334). 

A dL4icrfc o! Bfiiwiff (363}* Reportnt In tba Bonmi 
Liogoifftk* St^Toy tn be ijMiken by obcrot ^500 peopto 
to MfffnL 

Mirwirl * 

rtd , 

ly.ocB 


IX 

11 

71,70 

A renn of Mirtrirl (713) fpokea in iTori^ {l^^ipn- 
fvm)* 


731 

54,500 

MP 

IX 

ii 

10, 70,70, 78, M 

A imrioty of the Kfwir'i (730) form of M*rw5r1 (713) 
vptsbeii La MerwflJ* (Rajpntttfip). 

Mw . - ^ * 

Hensir*^ 

Mowirl * 

■ M 

Hi- 

720 

1 ^ 

i 1 p 

mw 1 

l;te7400 

4 •* 

■ H 

III 

1 m* 

IX 

1 il 

U 

30 

r Op 71. 78 

Another fonii of tbe wool Mecli Cl30)f gpif* 

Anotboc RAiMo foi MmiifigQiJi (25C). 

A fo4TD of MinrnTT (713} ipnt«i in Mewmf {E*j* 
pqtom) oqil tbo H^aoont ooDotry* 

ll&vlL!t> p » < 




1 h*. 1 

1 

*.* 

- 

A BiiD iKignige (5770 iwilcoii in nfictb-weet 
IkLalhlHLb- It h tbo lAine ep JO^Mwin {085}, q* v* 

]f tbe tochnlnl noine for » HIlH ^tiongholil. 

Movatl m * * 

75f, 

m:m 

1 

1 

t :x 1 

i 

1 

U 

1 

s; 43, 44, 45 
i(Gimnini,),. 331^ 
tiH {Uh 

A fi«qi of tbe Kartb-EMfceiia d^Ioift (753} of Riji^ 
itb^t {713} ipolfon In Alim, Blmimtparj GnTgionj 

Alhl the iio^bbotixbiTod. 

'MewftW - * * 

MTalWijf ^ * 

2B9 

... 

2m 



... 

A Soatbem Cbb IjingiaiM of tlio KukL-Ubln Gronp 
of tlio A*OMM'Bonn«w Bmnek of the Hheto-Boruiia 
InilgongOe. Awnrding tn ^ Bqmm Llngnlitie 
Sarroy^ it ia ipokon in Aky^ mad Kyinlepyo. Tb» 
nawbar of ■peeleri Lti AJcyAb ii ankiiowti, bqt 20G 

1 MO fafHnted ft^m KyKokfpL, 

MHif » ■ ^ 



*« 1 

in 

m 


AqoUinr of HmAr {343)4 In tbv Sqji'iiy It 

ti ppolt MhAr^ wHb llftaiT AA P rutiiKnt. Hh Utter 
ipolling U tbit wlueli U rtHTwrt 

Mi . ‘ * 

ppp 


«pp 



4.* 

A Chiti iHHgtugn ipoken in the Cblii KlUi, montionftl 
In tbo Enniki LingqiitiB So^tyf p. 53, li refomd 
to b tho IGOl CiHiNqp Bepoit. 


43 

• 


111 

I 

Li 

*81 

Anmql’eroftt fimny of Ukiaiu|;«9 itidqding Yma, 
MUci, Mtd othm ipokeq in Inda-ChljUL Tbw 
UngoigH iro 'piovlvbiiiUy nimod * Mm * Ungqigoi. 
ftotu the Clnneeo niuio niAl for tlieir ipoikefiL 
Acwnliqg fn the Barmi Liltgniwtlc Sqrroy. MUo 
' k uroken by 655 people iq tbe j!^qt.hi!Tii Sluin 8t&teK 

1 ]t 11 fiko billed fibe-pokf MUobyn md Miiotan* 
HkJocU m 11# M Uo, EliiiSiigj koA, lliqo,, q.t^ 

MWn . 

Mini ^ 

Ml rJT 

Wjh 

MilPi 

Nltlr, StwiW - 

««» 

ISB 

la* 

^,510 

77fim 

^■p 

1 11^- 

mm 

100.123 

in 

fek- 

111 
1 nr 

1 

in 

j 1 

1 

it 

n 

**- 

om fi**) 

1D3, (Ofitn 

iMjmfch'o Vc:^ 

c*35,>* 170.380, 
43i lB*), 

3S0 

AuotbrruatMforCbqlik^lAMiibmL See HiiliiEil (133}* 

TUe umi u MyeOj f 

Another mmo for Kwolslslji, j'p, 

A forai of Mkhmi (12S}, 

.' A Xagi'XnkI Un^igo of Uta Gr^ip of tlio 

Awuviq^BnTiaoie' Bmmeh of tbo TOM^Btimiii Un- 
I 2 :tug$i, ipoken in tbe Mlkir HHU {.IsBra.}, md tho 
it%bb«Eirib#iHL In Wto Surrevv thi* UnciM^ li 
fUh4iJ H3€4g3^BodOtbqt«]'bMnjn^tiJiT«i£JgntEria hu 

ihtnm thit It ii 1 N5g&-Kiaki UngnA|]:e. 
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fiOS^ 884, 

(L). 

^Hrripurt , * ^ 

1 m-R 
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JHta, 818, 
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1 
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■ 44 

M* 

Alt Ui or Mnl-tni 
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%i~k 

ni 

j iri 

ai 
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PW 
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4 

* a-Pi- 
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UKUidUi Nfljfi * # 
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m 
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m 

Mkhau 

►hi 
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1 

M>ri ' 
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m 
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Dtolocii pf 
KAehntrl* 

403 

46;ne 

*1-1 4 

vni 

i] 

4osjr, 

HUeiJ Ofijri * # 

E<H 
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y 

m 

Mijruug * ^ 


*** 




4 14 

MijingkliftP^ f 

loe 

a/xio 

•-* 

Ill 

ti 

103,491, les 

Mo^l # v * 


... 


... 

*.* 

.M 

V^hU 

4 + - 

... 

."* 

rip 

... 

*** 

3f(l^W « * a 


.. 

mam 

nj 

Ill 

26 

Mo^ 

— 



*.o 

... 

mat 

MogubcL . 

*« 




i 

e 

MdWifrti, Ihttdlur^^ #r 
Pinblnniii, 
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... 

in 

u 

1(11,829,534 

Mohtvfk, Mobd, lUMA 

*+- 






MiMjadg . * 


... 


in 


135,839 

Mq}o 

*** 


.<ii 

IV 


IW 

Mpufjto Tpjeh , 

... 1 

... 


+*_ 



M^wTaMog 1 

s 



*.o 

**. 

■A. 




... 

»* 

t*m 



Htuiixs. 


m 


Anothfr nuo& fur (169). 

A ]oeal nmiuB fuf Kuuud (57). , A camnwiioq of 

MlD-cbhi^iig. 

A siMd for Eunutif (H), A oonn^tm Mio- 

CDbip, 

Anutlu? nuiiw Im Nlli (ts^, 

Qtbar tiiittiiav fur Kaiiubri (77]« 

A fofifl of Hujnit (460). 

A numu g3™i to Cbiu^ ur llbjiui^ (ITS), 

A kjagtwiffi of tbb Nurtli Ahhu Bnatoh of TFbACo^ 
BartnAb ludigua^ Spoken to bnl tnwtlr 

ifotakitf sBtUfld HriUib Territorar, The Cenitu Oniree 
tncliuto iJm ipeoken of AW 

Biipofttd to the ISSL I'cntnl Indk Cmmu Krport h 
enothw Dime tor Iwidiu 

A bJigMga erf tb* North Ais&uu lk%nch of Iho Tlbeto* 
Bbtiouh tortfroA^ Spokeli to Ammm^ bat Almost 
eotirdy ontadb letiW Brituh Tteritorj% Cf, KhvneiL 

Ali4A]ieT lumte for Mlri (134). 

A c:i]»j Uii|;aii({« I9|i«ri«] la Us« 16&1 UoiuIa % Ceatu 

sml M ■]K>k«q IR KjapiiT. TbiiKBoas blUriri 

A Dura mutt* tat M<^tM (SOC}. 

A f<knq of KMreoli) (M]> f 
Anothtt tame f«rr Uotimii 

Aih^ nun* fnr Kcbujijn Miiliml. Sh Muhnii 

(IS^. 

MkMlfDwof Kulnnlrl iSSiJ) »pol«j it, u,e 

of tb& J»iii3Q btoto. 

^ Uw North at Ortmn nbil ]p 1) jjiMjitir 

I An inoimcl t^llmg of Mkv«n^, jib. 

tA Kjsi.Kahi Inim^B of thnifiri Otoop of tb* 

, ArntD-UnrincBB fintuh or tin moto-lft^kh \mH. 

I *i»l(*a In Hsnipar StDto (Awatnj, 

A Mul™ TUitco fqr Mui^hl i4SB). B»Uv, the muo 
at n vriUm rlwnrtor. 

( 

I The BuigkU hbuid for A|Dlth«! (806). 

1 AcpMcd in the 1»^1 Bunhn* Casm B,port *> . 

lot^ tf[nd»Ual {683) epoirVin Lb. 
Uilu'i tomtnriti. 

I ^S^SSK'S 

Ktinee*, <pnk«a m 8ibM|^ (Aj«»ibJ. Tie SDnee 

SEiTSS.'^EE.. 

Fomif of Piro Ebior ( 35 ), j.#. 

Anothor nuno for Ching (ITgi). 

, Tb* aunt of n iqb^ute ■[A]cln|r (lu). 

I A quiB oMl f„ Dnrq» for 

iliSf to Lb* Honn* 

Sli'EnSi? ^ ei-ci. 

A fdmi of ^ p_ 
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Wtttmi DliLT WTTft TM tMM , 
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or D^kcl^ 

KoinlMrfai 

LuL 

A^ctP^ttg! 

Co t2io 1 
LinsnifUc. 
Sanrejr* 

AmuHuff 

toU^e 

CfllRlI cif 
102^1. 

Tolls me. 

Hurt, ! 

Piee. 


^ *1 

Ari-i) 

j 

1 

ki 1 ' 

+ I-P 


■ k f 

* S 

1 

... 


APhkao|^W9dWert*pol«il3y * ia Ecor 

SooUwni SIho 8tal* {Btitma). Fnrtn tb* ono 
Toc«bciUrV iW 1 h*V4 keni, U mpp«af« to 1w ft lano 
or Wo 13|. It Ij mid to 1» ft form of Kliftiiink 
{7ft}. S-e. 

Uiiis^wr « ^ . 

w** 


i 

Ml- 

-- 1 

1 

... 


KfporM to ttfl BDrma L&igiiLitic to 1» » 

fonn Hjf Tftloong (4), wtw l»y 77® P«>pl» ^ ^>*9 
U&tig Long Sortherji ahoA Stftto^ 


... . 

1 

j 

mw* 

■■■• 

1 


... 


i.c«oriibiff to tbfl Bonn* Sortej, wjothfr 

mmo forMiiSngf^ i%mw oiwl Bliftio& It k tii* 

terai Died by oiid k «« Wwmefti 

OOTTOptlOO of Iblft 

Mon-Kliin^r 

M-(^ngI>ltH]k'l|lA|q8tAllUC'll 

tf . 1 » ; 

Moivi»pva «■ Mtrtmtpgm 

Mdi^ ffl- MiFfttfi 

Ifnriiki * m m 

1 

... 1 

1 

1 

1 

■ #p 

Ifis 

•Hifc 

15S 

1??^ ] 

*»1 

o/soo 

IIP ' 

1 

51^,917 

-fit 

n 

*•• 

1 

n 

Ill 

1 19 

ITT 

999 

1 

"i 

199 1 
1 

U ' 

l.M (Ia.) 

11 

^esp aeo, 
308 (L.). 

14 9 

* Ml 

281, 

A BrfUU'b of th* AMtfO-AiktjHe IftflifirTiftSW. Foat 
Gtmw of thk Biftiwh IT* ipofltea m flH^h Ind^ 
tbs Ifon-KhoMT Onsop propor, Iklftniiij-W ft 

OroTO tbo Khwi Gwop. ftod tb« NItoW Gtoop* In 
ihk Snrroyi Clio ooly Groopdoftlt with k tb« i^bftAL, 
For tbe relfttujuhfp of tbk Bnmb to tlifi ATagdo 
IftagoftgtK, BM VnL IV, p. 11. 

An dd Ocrtitm oftiuo Ur^ {58£). 

A dUlect of hSo Kgft atW), to Ilia Hilk 

(AflAm). ^ 

A SCftTBO kitgftftpv T^porttfd from Tomifw (Botou). 

BeperUid u ft form of PTfo-KwcH (33). 

A laiigtiAgv^ of tLo Biri Group of tb* A»ni*BnmM 0 
Brftacli of tbfl Tibt^o-Borwftii Iftngon^ formErly 
ipobon in A^Aflk. It k Aid to hftV* dim oat, 

Ifijilhillff « ■ » 

P 

ISl 

1 f < 

... 

Til 

a 

im, £29, 
Z4& (L,>. 

S40p 

An ^ivtern Nigi Iftn^llfte* of tho NSgA Grotip of tbD 
A«n-Tlftm«o Brftm^h of tho Tlb^Barniftn kai- 
gnft^ It U ipokfift bftjoul tbo Bftitmi frontior of 

Amn. 

Mciia^arVaiiii. 

^T'i 1 

i " 

Ef,74a 
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iSJ 

m 


A Ld^^Mos'o kti^nftgft fpoken in Wftfl«f-n Cbiiu. 
Tht correct nonbC k Ho-Fo- Tbo prnpl* theiOAl™ 
OMK tbe word * Liihij/ itbcn wferriii^ lo Ibenuelvts. 

Katluu or Motle » 

i + t‘ 1 

1 >'* 

1 

•^9 

... 



Roportod to tk« Burinft Lingolriir Carrey fto ft fartn of 
Wft <55 tfmkm by 10,414 people to tih* Kortljoni 
^hon Sifttet. 

Vollfl 

jt-k* 

.h. 


iM 

... 

... 


i S« tbo fFBcoding. 

KoQflrft 



... 

IS 

* 

0 


! An old Itotto nftine for Hlodiktftjil ([503}. Cj/l lftd(V' 
ftftoicfti Elinda*tAnitft> end 

HWis * ' * 


■ r. 

I.l 

1 

1 

... 


Another spoiling of Mrni^ y.r. 

llrmtmi'fr « 



.... 

J 

- 



! Tbe Itimofy ium!:e of Bormf*! (30K), g.w. In wlloqaliJ 

1 0^ li bu borotne 

Ht^ . . « 


■ 1-. 

1 

4*» 1 

1' 

- . 

... 


1 Another spelling of MrTi, f.Ti 

Mtu 

SOI 

► ITjOSl 

£2,007 

1 

[ 

i m 

1 

Ui 

1 

m, sso. 
m (L,% 

383, 

{ ClHMod to Gkik Surrey ftml In th*> Conns of 1911 it 
[ ft IftHgoego of tlift Bormft Gronp of the Ahi*^ 

! BnmiCM Brftneb of the T1bato.^BftTnilin 

1 EJodor tbe mono of Mrdv it la reportni to the Fnrmft 
Lti^lidio Sarvey m spokon im Ifi.TGT pftopl* to 

1 Ak tftb wmI North Arftkftm Ik cfueiicfttHm k dombt- 
foL Ift the Connift oE 1971 it k ibown i# oockiMid. 

Urung » ' « 

1 


... 

1 III 

ii 

im 


j 

: A nw»» mad in Un CJikt»((iing IlOl IWt* for llparA 

j (151). 

Mtidi 

■** 

IM 

1 

j iV 


m 


I 

1 Aisotber aftuio for iCck^ (18). 

1 

SfaliiA « « « 



+** 

1 

... 



j Another ipilling nsf * ilo-i^* (274), f,p^ 

Mnhti. , 



l.r 

.lin 

1 — 

.1. 


^ Siu NobUik. 

Jtftilkl 


-■ 

... 

vm 

■ 

3 lip m, 404 

Aeotoor nemo for the lAhodi {482) spokon In 

llknrrftli (Pftojftb) ftT^ Baimii FtonGer 

1 I^vlikoo) . 

MialtftknnitiiiBn 

»+l 



*■* 

... 

1 


A kamiQG given to Mklfty^lfttn (388). the 

mmo of ft MftdrM tribe rpitoklng ft tomrpt form of 

1 that kogoftgO. 

MEMhI (1) 

*•* 

ii* 


nil 

1 

238 


1 Asotbor nemo for lifthnclA (416). 

MQtUnl (B) 

III 


H. 

nil 

1 

££1 


AniiUifir nftme for Slriikl ULtldki 1438). 

Multinl (3) # 

45^^ 



nil 

' 1 

38S>,30t 


The ftmtliom ^Lkloct of Lftlindd (415),. 

UfiltiiiTp StAiMl&nJ 

4S7 

l*V09^ 

... 

vm 

1 

•(n.«s 0-.) 


UnltUnt 

... 

1 “• 


... 

*9* 

1 


1 Anothet' Bftiuo for KftPftari 
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APPJENDIX in. 


LnfiAgfi at DMect, 


Slolangukd Siran 


(1) . 
Hoi^rX {3^ 

Jfa&g ^ * 

KnnjfimT or Man^ 

Hnnrak 

Mmmn , 

HutH or llkt4A 
Mormi , , 

AfuHlnQiitT . 


Mwa. 

MurUiQn 

^Ciatonul 


HewuI ., 
JX^BiomiB « « 

or Lhln 

^ydk 

or M'^ 

*■ 

NAclklHnvQ^ . 

or NjMilnd 


Oroop 




Nimbftrf 

arnont orSnuxxi 

WWMMM HlAIiT WITH IH TSl 

LnfouiBTtc Srarpy. 

n 

Acrordinj 

tn tb« 
Luigik3it3 

td tbi 
< CtlUUi q1 

^ TtilBiEL-A 

. PtaH 

1, 

cf^ CkMifiMl 
LbL 


SBrrtjf, 





• ^ ■•l■. 


9-l>t 

II] 

: 1 1 

i : aai, 349 <L.) i 

■ Ik. 

; 3,d74.9&l 

1 a:na;5fi 

^ IT! 

’ .« 

2 (Mmpimd wHb 
DrmridtiB), 5, 





+ 

It rKbttaiMp 

Id 

36 (rcTitldiatilp 






to AnibsllHq 
laiiFnJM?*i), 33 
(g^rml cluimr^ 
Idr). 

* M. 

+ m* 

-PTP 

. IT 

... 

133 

. le 

406^ 

1 634,&06 

TV 


1 31, 2S, 50,240 






! (LJ. 

■ log 

h-faHi 

f #4>* 

■■>•1 

1 ■-Pt 

1 •*■ 

* .H 

+i-r 

ggk 

X 

k 

445, SOS 

* aw 


*mh 

X 

'kki 

I 45^ GOS, ESa . 






(L.). 

» 144 

pkk 


III 

III 

1S1,SS9 L 

^ ■ rf 1 


■« 

111 

1 

n» 

1 ... i 

■ ... 


1 

TJI 

... 

3S1 * 

‘1 iia 

afli.S49 

SMia 

III 

J 

)7f, las, m, A 

234 (L.), 

' .1. 

*g.. 


tx 1 

1 

W A 




IX 

1 

ITl , A 




V 

i 

903 1 

n -* . 


... 

III 

III 

asa ft 

1* g*. 


«* 

ill 

li 1 

aaa a 

- m 

i,eoo 1 

... 

III 1 

11 

isa, 331, ssa. An 






344 (L.), f . 

i 1 

1 

" -. i 

1 


ir 

... 

167,189 A 

* «w 

#*■ 1 


... 

.^1 

.H A 

’ 84e 


... 

XI 

J 

■'■ ( 

a. 5, s, sa A ( 

» .^1., 


i.g 

... 

1 

An 

• 

•i ¥ 

^g 

ill 

ill 1 

i 

1 

»«> A: 

: 

' g». * 

1 



... 1 

1±ij 

100 


... 

in 

‘I 

343 (Vwg]K),3ea A« 

' 1 

■■’ 


TIT 

mV 

383 [An. 


sa,3^ 

2ia09 

i 

III 1 

1 

H i 

1 

133. STS A* 

e 

tb 

K 


a!*3,T39 

833,004 i 

ur 

i ; 1 

in Ai 




III 

U ' 1 

™ gq 




111 

“V 

1 ■ 

i leampmt^d th 




! 

1 

1 

wiib EnkJ. isr] 

C:bm)* 


iaa,Gio 

isa^os 

Ill 

11 1 

»8p«I lAm 

ill 
Ml 
Ill3< 

dKt 

--- 

ifflC- ,1 




A iiftmi BDnaollRKt tiHid for Aiig^£q]hl {150). 


Abnfirhof tht ARitm-AtUtk koriui^ ^olimljiiiiD- 

of «iKlb&gDB^ rix, KlrerwirfWltKarkti 

t1i« 0«*Kfh PlMn f^u. til. Dtcttm. Th^,^ 
w*rt fonartv tMM KoUwm. l„t tkiit niw^ 
lu» li«ii ■hudkiii.d in tB. agn«r. 


1 npin. ItMd Jd ttm^B for A«trl (33), 

Aootbor nftzn« for 

Aliotbtr tmm^ for MDn|^ (S77), 

SShBsawi‘‘‘'^‘“ ■“* 

*ss,a‘jJ:ssif'^L“^ssr'^ 

gn.g»», .fohw In Uw Kmiiwr '**• 

aihAiinriMiwa fcir Twnil (aflgi ,1« 

of . Jtidm, t«t,. tl„ of® 

• A^pt form of tiMf ^ 


Anotliw DAsirt for (176). 

An EutdA :;ai^ of tlw Xita o™,. ^ 

It i. ,,palt.pWondtLi^fe 


^ --- ->»-4^l[B4|]l] 1^ 

Anolbrr mmmc for (S72fl), ^.p. 



AiwtTttO 1.1861, 



II bpli 

ssi (1 
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Ktrimm of 

Wmi wrrn em ttti 

IjEjrerifTic SwmTiT. 


«• 


Nauaber in 
CIuftBed 
LiiL 

Acfioriflllg 
in Cho 1 

Lbi politic 
finrwjf. 

Ai^rding 
lo t!in 

C«iiJafl d£ 

mh 

Ji^usiSK 



1 ^ Uplt4>£2i 

' * m- 7 


■ 

it 

74fl 

71^75 

PPI 

IX 1 

ii 

>1,191 

A f-isrDi of tb* CaiIaI £ul«f u Dlnleet i,74(0 
Rijihj^inl (712) 1 F]mk«c] id Jftlpnr Stnt# (Bikj|Hi- 

SiB^ (1) . . 

m 


P-S 

Pl*ll 

1 

**4 

... 

Tb* iiKtuo i?t til* w«ll-kikiwn iicilpt, aowtliM 

rettortnl u ■ fomi a| * llinlT.^ 

Kigkri <a) . 

■ 

U&4 

mmm 

! 

IX 

11 

320, S79 

AdkWtof Gqjifitl (653) ipoldHi hj X%*r BriEi- 

tnfegF. 

Kftgilia » * 

r 

+ i + 

4bW 

i«*-i 

pp4 

*** 1 

1 ■■“ 

A HIpFT {££nl«^t rH|K]ftBd id tbi 1991 Boisilwy Cni^i 
Ifewjft H ipoIcBEi m tilt Fbsch Mjilihb. Xk IJtni!- 
fi«iL 


m 

1*1 

**f 

•irpp 1 


... 

4*1 

A fonii dI Untwirl tJlS) TB^wEtal m thn IBOl Btrodik 
Cflnmi Bspodi. 

^'i^vorT p « 

* 

47S 

i,83«^i7a 

l-i-P 

vir 

- 

aiT, :u8, m 
0-.). 

A f(mu of UiD Contwl Pixirlttet* Dkltefc (478/ of 
Uuitlil (455) . i]M»k*n in tli* Dutrkt (Cp P>) 

And 7M%liboi3Tfao^ 

Nigplitl * Hbaiil' 

m 


lOS^ 


IS 

i 

SS, U7, 5&S 

A form of clto Hnnd^l Dddect (6I0j cl Wtawn Hindi 
(581) i^kon by Mitt lot# In tbo Nsiqnir Dutrict 
(Cl FpJp It ii much nuxvd wiUi (4$&), 

P i 

#■ 

530 


■ «ki 

V 

il 

4S.«.a77, 439 

A fii*td ct ^o BbdjpqrT Bklect 1519> of BihitT (508), 
*{kiL*d in Pnlaunnii (BIbnr and Chdicn). 

NM^nrtvA « 

■ 

mi 

um 


IX 

ir 

349,334 

A fomi of tbn Gnibwnll Bullet (804) qI C*BfTml 
FnfaifT (784)^ ip*kw la Gftiiiwnl (IT. F.)k 

Xttgtl « » 

i 

■pp 

r.T 

M- 

Fl-F 

PI p 

■ 1 i 

AiiotJMkr «p4llill|^ of XigKTl, f . r. 

X(^L 

■I 1 


•hfr* 

... 

tv 

iW 

0, 167, 195, 242 

CL-)^ 

A brv^hiexi fom of Kurku (I8 }p 

Nilukrl (1) « * 

m . 

402 

462 

*■* 

VII 

p- 

Zp tio, SSO, >70 

A form of th* Cnnttal FinirinciM lliftloot (470) ^ 
MntiEbl (455)piipok«n 1 b Uh Kuiker (jUk t'^ji 

It I« eiowly nkbod bo U£\^l C4»}. 

Nibwt (S) or Bipljul 

« 

095 

ujm 

+ K-P 

tx 

Ui 

Gpl4> 

A diiilAct of BhUt (87T)» fpok*!!. in Xniilk mid ^nt^uLb 
(Bombny), 

Nabeim H«witl . 

■ 

7S7 

169^ 

1 

IX 

li 

44 

A fonii of tho NeHth-KMfcofB DUIeol (756) of Hojk- 
«tbinl (712> p *|nk.nii in Alwnt S'isiv. 

Naib^t 


ose 

12pl00 

+IP 

IX 

111 

8,88,100 

A dmlaet of Bhflt (677?» #pokad in BowAknntlin, 
Fftnch 3lAhiil#, Afid Bni^l C^uulMty)* 

Naikl a) • 


*** 

k-i 

ppp 

.p. 

kPi 

iPP 

A nmiuo for Bmijiri (TTlj iliqiI is tb* Cftstnl 
tlncOi pud Bili*r+ * 

NiUkI (1) > 

H 

212 

195 

Npk 

tv 


>98, 474, 561, 
570p 

Adiplirtof XAlilml (S09), ipokon by Binro 
of Chrnpk (Q. P.}. 

^Taill . 


■ ■■ ■ 

■ pp 

*Pi 

IX 

i 

810,698 

Anodicr luzDD for (840). 

Nalpall • • 


i 

ipp 

P** 

i 

IT 

1.11 

AnothK lumio fm Kn^lnm Fhhirl (7>l)i 

XiiknJ P m 

P 

*..p 

*-* 

PPP 

1 *«p 

... 


A form of TAoBglliiii (38)p f.r. 

n * 

p 


ppp 

kP. 

p- 

.IP 

1 

A nAinc pTon to tho fnijibl (832) of Xnlpgnrh. 

Xilt p 

4 

p.p 

P*P 

”■ 

IX 

m 

157 

A torm of BhUI (677) »|Hikeil In tbo Smpojii* by mbont 
10,CK!0 pco|>l«. 

Nfilll Sdiiui ■ 

P 

15S 

090 

PIP 

ni 

Q 

>05,220,248 {h,} 

Adlpieot cf Ait|^fiii (154), ipokan in tho BUIp 

(Awmdl). 

# « 

P 

■ kp 

PI* 

..k 

p- 


p.p 

Tfao pamfl i« Tbjn (^)r A Arpdzv oopto^iLPm:*, 
poAilbiy lErillciitlng p lOiPinto dlpLect. 

Xfliufjd « ■ 

+ 

... 

|ki 

PIP 

in 

m 

373 

Anottwr npmn fbr Anil (B47). 

Nui^n p * 

P 

ppp 

w*4i 

Iki 

... 

ppp 

i« 

Anotbrr mono for KidnzT. I'lt. 

NdmiMa^H SouUi«ni 

• 

1 ..P 

PIP 

PP. 

HI 

u 

m. 

A fmmt Aouctimef n^ for An^rwinkn (t7>) 

X«miAng[& p 

- 

176 

1^0 

IIP 

in 


109, 030, >35, 
346 

An KPitom Nfi|:i lin;^*!^ of the SAgA Group tho 

ALotMii Bnnpb 4if the TTbrtio B imun Ipeh 
^ liAgtp, tpok#n itt IjpklaiiTipmr (AMoa^ 

XAi^i^iib # 

- 

*» 


*♦1 

XI 

... 

> 

A Hippy Hbp. Tholr licgiapft h nnl dneribeil In th# 

Snrtpy. | 



ppp 

p p>p 

Ikl 


ppp 

P.i 

Another iptlllpic of Xorl q. t. 

XuUig * r 

* 


-li-e 

1 


ipi 

.kP 

An anciMrtd Lpn^iuger rapOTi4ii in tiffl Bdnun Lingni** 
tie ISnrroy %0 b# pjtolicii by 4,600 jpooplp (nK-ltidfiif 
ppenkert of o&ipecifl^ dklrcti) in tbp CbJn Uilu, 

Xprlnl f P 

* 

PIP 

•■•f T 

PPP 

*•* 


... 

BrpDnrd in 1921 B 0 tti.hpy RrpcEt p# h Form of 

'Sitlkiki p[tokrn in tbd Uppof $104 frodtlrr Djblrict. 
It !p not ^\em.T whaihitr thk b 5Lriiiki IIinilkT (429) 
or ^IrAikl 8in8hl (4471 k 
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APPENDIX UX. 



Nauibor ii 
CjlMitfiad 
LEitu 

Hintaim > 

Qf ^Fll^ts 

^ 1 Wmim bijLiT wrtii n tbi i 
1 LXFdtmtCI fiVATlT- 1 

La^^oBgQ rs IHaEocL 

a 

Acwriinj 

hiibe 

Lhif^lstb 

iianndj„ 

t A«iiHixt| 
to the 

= , Coiuqiol 
lasi. 

1 

f Voltisni 

h Pkjt 

. 1 

Kartitl 

XaUkial - 

m 

¥** 

iflfl 

"■ 

’ ISO 

1 , 

■ •+1 

va 

1 

#«+ 

i £,S0 

31^118 i 

* * . 

8«! 



XI 

+ 1 1 

i. 6,8, 111 

KawiU » « 



i i++ 

VII 

■44 

1 300 1 

KSy-r 

III 1 

“+T 




i 

KfldH 8 , , , 

■141 

[ 


1 Ul 

1 

1 ***^ 1 
nn j 


i 

i 

■ *■ 


4-14 

P P + 

,0* 1 i 

»fKi*a . . . 

, i4l> 

1-1 + 

1 

Am A 

1 mfm 

» ' 1 

yenntfl 

KfwiiTl 

•PI4 

05 

' RT + 

lOplH 

41 + 

til 

m 

1 ^ 

m»lJ80;il4,tE6 J 
(to.}- 

K^arlj Suuuhud , 

K«fw Knlfi , 

V 

m 

HR ■ 


■'P 

in 

-"i 

1 

1 

El 

iSDp n4, 
355 (L.), 

' a A 

NgirbaUg . , . 

— 

Ai m 

+4 + 

HI 

til 

382 A 

Kgunm 


1 

«. f 

A 

1 

*1# 

j 

lit 

%R+ 1 

11 

3P4 1 Ti 

Mb a 

J 

Kgiri Kbunoiu , 

* 

... 


1 

++i 

Bill 

A 

KKai^ri3-hai*t 



i.. 

... 


A 

( 



... 


ni 1 

iU 

' ] 

tcff, las^ isfl A 

>>i:pahawt ^ , 

1 

#*■■ 



- 

] 

mma A 

t 

Sgam 

Z5»4 

• B . 



... 

; 

Bl 

h 

yiUb«(^ ^ 

m 

10,100 

k.B 

IX 

1 ' 

' \ 

438,473* 529 Ai 

Ntcoboxttia , . J 

15 ! 


8^ 

IV 

B.. 

1 (1 

15 (Heiatkiaihfp Tb 
to JCe^a), b 

A 

Kl4n . , . 

NibiB 

■*+ 


^1- 1 



II 

Alb 

KTtnS^ * t ^ 

NuKHEeh a * * 

m 

*74,7W i 

+4B 

—0 

*** 1 

IX 

in 

ii ; 

n 1 

bb- Ahi 

K 235g805 AI 

(!-•>■ m\ 

3^ ** An- 

liwiwini 

m 

0,481 


YUl 

1 : 

3aa* 335 A 

, 

Nimn^i Doniinloaik 
Uarifhl nC 

m 


». 

vn 


K m 

S( 

'yWiTim , 


... 

«v* 

in 

Ii 

ti 

W* AI 




AUDthn for {mj, 

A ffliPm of tlie CentF* FKHtliKn DiiicCt of 

in CiL«qd* (C, ?.), 

W iJl^agt^ (354) ipijkcn Eu Bihar ai^a 
tho Uutsd Frtjtiac^. 

^ M Ifa* iKMi < JJW) «t tho KodImoI 

DiiJart (4W) orMuithi («o), ThiK.iriilii w • 

tabituiiiii, Tb*lr lAnffbAp >■ 


Hb^.“ tS!l!S Ipo^, RMniding to tht 

H^^^LiUgnwlfc S«p»*^t, fc, sfiU ptof,Xt ,„ 

^3?*^**^ Myiirtifljiiurb {BenoJ) nt ■ dtiilMt at 

Oitfl (184), but bollvraa tu b* aav ntjn-osHtoiit, 

Br ^ptitlliig^ of Ng«at« (338). 

.. bllteiaSB of t|»o 

TtbrtoHwttioTwt Bnncb of tiM TR^Boniua 
. ,E“^' *?<»«? J" EMtorti umI OdnitiJ Xmol uid 

la SBrJilia^oud^ibljiii (Itetqpij}, ' 

''vwi?**"* •“ 

?£;ss£?i.j;sr^ m. i.... „. 

Tbo Matiipori namo lot (1S4J, 


A fortti of mrttan ^BS) f|»ci£fn 3 fn Cwitial Hlet, 






Ir -group 


IwoHior nuBo for i* (168). 


A KuEbin (308) tribo. 
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4S9 




Nr'iibRii or SFi4KiBdi 

WswKm xriTAiLT WITH n* Tfirt 
ijirficrirTtc aiTKinT^ 



NumhBT is 
CImiHM 

lilMt. 

to Ihft 
LtnguLfLtr 
SOTOV. 

1 

ArmhUng 

foUit 

CnattsoJ 

im. 

Voltinift 

F-rip 

[ 

Ksma^u. 

Xoi^CBg A « 

dortii 

... 

m 

... 


1 4.1 + 

A turn &r Kuchin (288) tpokon in FtHao. 

l^dkiiW 

1 

- 

... 

-p. 

■i4iB 

1 

A Nftgi lAtigiu||d, n|iott«d in tha IlunnA IiinglliltiC 
Survey u qiukfln by 8,700 fUdjilo In tjppfff ChiniwiB- 

Jichktjmi 


1 

i-i ■ 


Fir 

■il.% 

A fddtn df CSS) r^pcirtchil \n tb& Bumm 

Lidgnlitic fittrroy h In ibn So.utt*<^ &h»ii 

£Ntai. 

Noklcjo 



m 

¥■ ■ 

nmA 


A form df EicliiiQ (388) ipdleen Iti Ftilifl, 

Kofi-For^ Litagia*^ * 

ifivv 


..p 

X 


IpS 

, A bimlicb uf tbd EnoteJa InltgniigBt. 

K<in-PniiaD natnAlifoi 
llilnAl>7M fltutip. 


lWj3$0 

10a,B37 

111 

t 

ISO 

A (Irmip df tliB Tllioid-Hiiiialm^Tfcii Hfnodi ef tfcu 
11b«to~Kdriij*n 

Iiori . A - ■» 


soo 

i-irii 

n 


64pl70p3l5 (L.) 

A dkloct of Kliimti (58j, v|K)il:da In AMimip 

J^otI , * * - 

60; 

... 

... 

IX ' 

ill 

105 

A dlilert of BliHl (677? epokon [n All lUj|jiT Statft 
(Cdutzal IehIh). ArronUtig td the Conme of 1001, 
thd Uamber af Rpeekdre me 340. 

North AiMiu Eiuifh 

... 

so.9ia 

90.4S3 

Ul 

t 

st,ii,5as 

A bnufeeb df the TTbeto-Bnrniui ledgnegda tpokon in 
the hilLi nortli of the Asmui Vnlley, 

North 

Bd^bl of- 

867 

los^sai 

... 

X 


804,435 (L.) 

A form of thn EneUm Dulnrt (3S5) df Bdluohl (301)^ 
i]Qkm In North Muchliteii. 

Ndlth-EMtem l.jUiniU , 

i34 

l,76a,T&5 

... 

Tin 

1 

m , 481 {&nn- 

with 

North - WuHtorn , 
DikWtijp 

A Group df forme df Lahude (-US} vpohea In p&rt df 
the North'Wiietdm Pui|ab. Tbd CuQeiit 5glire# are 
toe kswi 

Korth-EA^tHm p 

m 

S06.«'4 

..p 

X 

... 

7, 11, 8 4. 113 

ft*-). 

Dim of tba til’d inaiii duildcts of Fa^h^ (387). 

NorilKim Ghta 



sSpOsa 

m 

£5 

Spi^SO 

A ■cthiTidtip df the Kaki'Cbtn Irrewp of Ibo A«it- 
BannM BmriA'b of the TEboio-Bnrmaii Ungnagw- 
It InclddH Thule <807?, SaktA (313), &ijin (218)i 
Ftilte (flU). and Paittf (3l6), 

NortU-Wtfurn 

1 

i6^,coa 

I&4p8^ 

IV 

P-P 

SSIS^OIO 

TJia panie m BralniT ^328i, the only DmvtdJaii Ian* 
gnagd ir|K)k4tli in the Necib^Wditp l.a, ill Balndkliftiui. 

North'Wmorfl CiTOop * 

..A 



vin 

1 

1,8 

AGionpof the Outer SQb'Branth of the Indn-Arvan 
languBf^ ejwinn In SLnd and the Wdetem Finjah. 
The Celtaiu ngnm am mncb toe Idw^ 

Norlh-WeiieTTJ Ijihnda « 

1 


sai.488 

ll 

i 

11 

1 

i 

vni 

! 

a80p 431 
tifknd wi^ the 
North * KfiriUm 
DUWt>p 011. 

1130 Aine a* Hlndk^, f.r. 

1 

Nenih-Wwlortl * 

80S 1 

1 

1 ... 

VIII 

U 

150 

The PonUn iUalect of Shll^ (381) p 

NdwgaDig NBgi . 

... 

... j 

•" 

ni 

li 

385, an 

A name eemOtbuee giten to Ao (IBB), 

NOyrf ■■ » 


il 

1 

1 

1 

... 

... 


A Bbll (677) dialect epaken in Weet Kbandeah. $ee 
1831 Bouihaj C^mni- Report^ .4(3 p. B, p. v. 

Nfit 

aosd 

... 

. — 

p" 

... 


A foTU df Sachin (£03) inolcou In Fmtaci. 

NEUnhWB ,. * m 


... 

ppp 

p- 

p.P 

-p. 

An nncSiuned tanfiftu^ roporteil Tn the Bnrma Un^ 
gnijEtlc Snmiy ee spoken by 140 poople in Ncrrthem 
Azakan, 

Nairt-Un - 

-pp 

API 

... 1 


p.. 

... 

A dlalert of ChmhSn (384), reported In the Banna 
Linfrnlftld Survey m jipoken by 50 people In Vim 
kAkkn. 

Nnpg or Uhnniuiiff * 


PPP 


... 


■PP 

A Ldn^Moi’a laii!ftit^e reported in the Bnrma 
Eingnlilie Snrroy a* rpoim hy 0,017 peoplOp 
principally in Batao DUtriclp The Bqrma Lia^titie 
Surrey spellt tha alteroatlre name * Rknnan^.^ 

NomjiU * * 

... 

..A , 




... 

A Glp«y disloct mentiotied in tiii IgOl 0, F, Cemna 
BepdCt. Not IdantiSeil 

Nyunkat A ■ * 


pp. 

P.P 

«p 

P.P 


Ancithar nalnd for BbAtia of Upper Kanamr (01), 

f.Bp 

BOl^ 



PPP 

IX 

IX 

H 

III 

70*S7pSS 

3S 

Anotbdr Itonie For Qirmiii (SS3), f.r. 

NjfT-ling m m m 

P.P 


..P 

in 

' 

m 

Another tmaQ for PaAi (135} p 

04d» or « A 



... 

... 


PPP 

Andther naaid for Odki (l|6S}p f.r. 

044" » * » 

■p* 

... 

... 


V4ii 


UHlow 

Odlr^ 

i 


p.. 

PPP 

pp^ 


... 

AmAhar cpelling of Offya C502)ip 
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* 


APPEtroix in, 




Nimttn or Spmum 

1 Wnimit is-iALT WITH t» t:51 

1 LcvOI'lSriC SVATAf, 



1 Nuinb«r in 
ClwiM 

Afoordbis 

Acmnlin^ 




UlMABXA. 


Lift. 

to ibe 
Linfpjlftlc 

^ ttifl 

Cflfwuof 

VqIqSqq 

. I!wt. 





Snrrtyu 

1021. 





. 

868 


MMm 

XI 

IX 

'ii 

18 

A Ciipi.v IftBgflirt i;S54]i, Mpoktu hj m imgTmut trib# 

m Wifllditii ifid N&rtL-Wwtorik ImiAi. 

0^1 . . * . 

i!l>H 

•AA-fa 


l-H 


API 

Aoiitiuir timmn fm 0^1^ (968) 1 jpip. 

C>ixi p . . , 




V 

il 

867 

Ano^Jw tman for Ofi^i {@06), f.r. 

Oijui p « 

■4# 

■*i 

' 

ni 

L 

ESI 

A form of MifE Cl64) fpokoQ in Epjt Ajauh. 

Ojy , , . . 

&71 

100 

PVI 

VT 

i4l# 

18.174,181 

A foTTH tbs BaigfadH DMth=t (569) of Hiadl 

Okhkl 







(657). ppoksn In Chbiudiraxa (C 

■ d* 

*i 1 

70 

i 

ll-P 

kt* 

A mmt ni«fiUnEL«d in ih& 1031 BAicim, Cwm Bcpgrt 
wm A Linn of Gnj&riii (fim) rpoktu In Okiunmndil. 


Old KM . 


41^14 

36^46 

rij 

ill 

8,D,iei 

A f ab-pvtip of the tCnJcl-Chln Onrap of tbs Aaatm. 
BonoDK Bnuicit of tbn T|]bp^H4raiH InOeurnm. 








it inclndop fixtMn luigni^ (369^340), 

Otil P&H>f . 

ill 

i4l 


... 

All 

■ H 

A lumo giwHi to tL& Avmdkl [55SJ nefti in o^ wHBim 

Ouiynr . « 







Ptucb As tbl poosm nf BaA 




... 

1 

P-# 

Ajacribcr immE for Katorr, j.c. 

Oria 

1.. 

mmt- 


lY 


106 

Anfltlaflr nama for Snml^ j.r. 

Otiyi 

f m 

0j013,£jtD 

10443^63 

V 

1 

18^ {tnutM ofj 

A lan^Bl^r of U» KiPtorn Gronp of tho Oator Snb- 






u 

in X. Boti^Bli). 

Bfmncb of indo-Ar^ AD lAng^ngof, ipakua In OriM 

noighbotfliig l>i,5pf^ of MiulrAi And tlw* 





V 

667 

Otiyit StaodArd « 

CdS 


*ip 

V 

Ii 

66^,4IIj(L.} 

€pP. Por a fortW 11^ on Orijrii ITufiloir, and 
Alio for A ojrrofted lllE 4if irOrdi^ i4« AdduiidA ^Aion, 

OrtniLfi or « 

360 



X 

».» ' 

6, 4v 126, 137 

pp. 224ir. * 

An EmniAn luignA^ tpobiFCi jn AfffliAitbtAii. Sm 







(OnuniaArV, 647 
(L.), 363 

tlia HAddoiidA Jlnjoxa, J3p. 

O^hi^ 4 -1 - 4- 







Ho|Hiiriad in Ibn 1891 BontMji^ Coopiu lUiport u a fonti 



+*W 

... 



iii 








of Harprarl (718}. 

0*^10174 m M ^ 

... 

■M 


Y I 

1 

806 

Anutbor nnism for AdSAtniHo {GE2J ^ . 



■ Al 


IX 

u 

IS 

A form of ManTPi-l (718) fpo^a m tlmmk (C. P.}, 

Oatmr ElriLjl 


... 

...» 


.pi 

... 

Binjl, Otator (681)., 

OqUt Snb^BiADcb 




VIII 

1 

t 

Obo of tho &ab-Brvirh«i of tbo Imila^Ar^Aii Bnnrh of 

PAClufClM p 




IX 

1 

ioo 

clioAryAa 9iab-P«jnIlv of tho iDdo-EuKrpten pAmilv 
of knjrtBSBt. Tim Un^^oii^At erf tlib Sab^BfAHob a» 
ipokon in KoftL-Wcsinm and Eaitcirn India, na^t 
tbo ouanlry In irbbh MAri^hl (‘i66> b ipokon. 




A HAino to tlw EAttAnJI (ftOi) of tba ^^orlb-Ea«t 

of EiAwab Diiritrlct (IT. pX 

Afcwitbw natiiH for Vortuualar Himldfftini {6^3} • aIr 






.«« 


.»» 

^,1 

IIP 








for tbo PAUjabl (682,040) spulon ^roJt of 
l+abotf . 

FteeltU^, Ri^l. Ja^ 

« SaiB!. 

640 

S8/100 

m 

IX 

I 

eio, m 

A fflTO ttt tliD Sjtendknt tfullnt {(>aaj of Paoiibi ,gflav 
p|Hikon in tbt Xaitorn Pan jab, ^ 

PkcliLat 

768 

BS.TfO 

+4V 

IX 

ir 

110.306 

A fi»roi of tlM» Kttlluinui Di«]«t (796) of Uintnl 








Phtiirl (781) pfMikoa in Almon (U. P.J. 

P»clflhi^ . . p 

i-H 

*p4 

■M 

IX 1 

i 

816 

'*/«[»,Bf*3 HJiithi (687) fpokoo 

in BdlimbliMbr (0. P.). 

Pft'h PKrputtft or ; 

Ikomrii, 

*lkM 


**|i 

Y 

il 

140. 140, 160, 
837 CL.), 

A fonn of ]&it«ill lUgftlil (619). 


649 

4J&40 

•Mit 

IX 

It 

961,003 

tw],9t6 (L.Jp f 

Otw of til# BJudrswili dronii (8i(f) of dulort. of Ww. 
^ P^fi (B14),.pokao (B PadM (Kuiinh'), on 
tpjior CtxHuk 

Pwk^jEi^ 

37 

+ ir 

l3fl4A 

l-lri 


1 

A «t JUtm (91), «p(art*JintlniIlt,miLJa*,aK 

llg to luksit by IS^ p«iplo io tl)a sjolb- 

om 8haa 8t^ Kkrtnoi, told tin qo^hboorLtniL 

P*4iiw . * , 









■ ■rf' 

Vl-A 

#■■ 


p-pp 

AnOtbtiT UAint for Padann^ (87), f.v. 

P»dH* PitH, Of PiJaS , 1 

07 

f-ii 

III 

lU 

1 

177, 180, 337, 
S66 CI-.1. 

A^KSof Niwiri{ii6) .pokcii ia the tooml hUJ* 
erf XopM. 

* 


hh 

■■Pi! 

ll-l 

4 14 

... 


P*iu^ * * 

-« 


“i-P 

iX 

m 

8^47 


Fiiblr 

ikfi 

■ 4 a 

f-l 

IX 

ir 

716 1 

A form of BokHl (8«5. 
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NcMlXk 01 Bpiuu 

Wnian DiAtt With Kf thh 
liiwintnc BcETiT. 


LftnguBgft «T I>klAct* 

Nvaobvio 

L\mL 

U> tko 
LSngtiudt 

StEn¥irp 

to ^ 

Ceiwctof 

1^21. 

1 

Volamo. 

Port 


ReHjLIKI. 

Pkhiirl (1) « 

■ 


■^¥P 

■ km 

i-ii 

t:e 

i 

m. e77 

k fora of JnlliiiNior D«tl (635) PoSjilil <«33> ipokm 
Sh EIiMhWpqr+ 


• 


m-k 

■ vri 

!«■ 

T.X 

It 

313 

A Ouiio givffl PatlMlo to BpL^ba^I (333). 

Pkhiif(»} . 

* 


... 

... 

“■ 

IS 

It 

313 

A oruno lii'fa in Patmlo to 

FkMrU « 

ik 


■ ¥¥ 



IV 


so 

A nuno ooilUfldniMi to SonUB (1$)« 


•■ 



4oa 

... 

y 

i 


A frtTm of tho WHtorn 1>y«i (531) of Boo^i (530), 
ipolcon in Miklihikiiiu. (BOmr .J^il Orimk)« 

PftMli BIlaIiu- 

k 


■ ■ 1 

hwm 

¥IP 

SI 

mmi 1 

mp 13S 

A form of Xb^I (flS7}, 

Pkha^ Groi]p 

I- 


■hi¥ 


l,6I7>S37 

IS 

IT 

1 

A iTpoQlt of of thm Tanor of tb* 

Indo-Ai^’iii lusTWgoi, rpokBU in tb« iovor Eliao- 
from to Sop^L It IdcIqiIoi Biut^rn 

Piiiifi, Kbu-konl, 4jr NfUpAll (781), C«ntrol 
FiliMrl (TB*)* BPd W-Mtom Pabl^ (S14). TTao 
Survoy fipqru m morO rarT«£t tliAO thoio of tbo 
ConioL 

P4biff P6^Wmri 

- 

■ 

4^ 

S7,7?7 

... 

Till 

S 

343, 433 

A d^oei; 45f Lobndl {415) ipokoa fa tho Moitoo Hilli 
(S.'IV. FroqtiBr F^rhtu bmI Ponjob). Tlio Sorvoy 
Mhl Uti Conicif IlHuno both tdclode tbon for PbOa^ 
f43B). 

Pftiti . 


.. 

.-ii. 

... 

.4 1 


■«■ 


iM» FiMiiiL 

Pkhln k 

- 

■ 


... 

... 

... 

I-. 

1 

AnoLbur u&niD for PibiiriMh4]' (535)^ f.r» 

Pft'kbr^ 

* 

■ 

''' 

1- 


*k + 

1 

. 

Bopcrtad m tho Bcrrmo Xiipi^iitlc BorVOy l(irl|Laro it fi 
■]HCt * PA-blcn' k to bo 4 form of IVfc tS) Mpvkoa hj 
1,110 ponplo ia (bo Nortbard Sbrnn Stito of 3Clin$:lQa 

PAllkTl 

- 

- 

.k* 



1 

1 ... 

1 

An BacifldI: Kroa^Brt langimgo ipokcn ia Form in tbq 
tinio of Ib4 

PitlirT 

* 

* 

■ I- 

hM 

... 

.M 


««« 

Bee Ffi^iiL 


* 


■ ■4) 

«¥ 

... 


I 

* 

1 14 

S 

1 

1 "h 

PA'tbl, f pf. 

PoiiQ * 

• 

* 

... 

... 



... i 

1 ■T*'! 

7^0 tmjio V Ofiy* (503)> Tbe naatf of b 1340 of bill 
Fiiriikb*ln Xoith^Eaft Midtn^ 

Filk . 


- 

- 

... 


... 

... ' 

1 

Bej^rtel id tbo BonubBy Cemai Report lu 4 

fimo of Kaiikh^^ (a!90j| ipok4D in EiimrB. 

P4Mt^ - 

“ 



... 

w,m 

HI 

m 

3,99, 81,137 S 

1 

1 

A Sofftliord Cbia iKdgnuiipe 0 # tli4 Suki-Rblii Gn^ap of 
" tbo Asdani'Barmwo Bindch of tbo T1bBb)-Hor[niia 
> UnfKtiH^, ipokoo 111 tbt Lmbai BHl* (Aisaid). The 
antLio if lowotTmi™ *|m]t * Felthe.^ 

P*t-yi 

- 

- 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

: Aj^oGirr filing of Pci^yi, 


¥ 



... 

Iii-'l-' 



... 

A TVfMirtftl id tto lli^l Beiulriiy C«asdi 

Roport m fl^ktu Ed Kbara3f?iib+ A OCtmrdtloa of 
VfuajliirTp I>. BdDjiTi (771). (?« 1921 

App. U, p, tn 

PhUplD 

•i 

i 

ass 

m^74r 

* +¥!■ 

S 

mm^. 

Sp 7,11,118 (L.5 

: Tlto Dijitiict of (337), ipokfld 

i lu Hikjtiat, Swiit Btid Unner^ Atbock, FawbBwmr, 
i North >W«»t Kobmt, Uie Afriill Gudatry^ odd ^e 
roantry to tbo wait tiiawf. 

.PiUiyA 

•I- 

¥ 

■■ 


-l-im 

( 

!■»¥ 

1 


¥¥■ 

A lAa^rojLge ^ikod by Ibo P^hyAv of tbo Nortbcra 
(Ibiiti of Xopoi. Tk* Vonbnluy bcirrovi Uit^ly 
from Khae-karit (7BI> oad (perhepn) fmai Bihirf 
(506). 

Fild 

■ 

¥ 


PI 1 

... j 

... 

iiA 

1 

T3ie Hino ■« Oflji Pmporty tbomiao of k 

1 KuIrBA Mite which §.mk\i brokoQ Oriyi kr^lr 
jabewi wUb Tflldgn* 

Tmknrn 

i 

M 

4U 

krnm 

urn 

I¥ P 

¥■ ¥ 

i«. 

1 A iTiiiflct of ?|piw Kanm (3*) epokra id Kindiil 
and Tottitgoo. ALn nUed Baga. 

Fftlunh^ A 

» 

A 

% 

] 

117.773 

II 

■ 1* 

30 {L.) 

, A iMagTaagH of tho Faliimn^Wa Gftiqp of the 

Khmer kiignigoii. la tho Bnmui Liagai«tic fervor 
it ii raportod bo t» ^koa by 110,59^1 ptoplop tnidalj 
In tbo Kohy Hide# Di^rict odd In tho Hertborn Shim 
^tatcMk Tho Cediot loci ado tbw for PkJr, 

S-Tp 

.PklKtui^Wii Gtoa{> 

m , 

FM 


li7.8S0 

P¥¥ 

¥¥¥ 

i ■ * 

A Groap of tbc kfon-Kbm^ langiugH ipokra in 
ora B-Tumflu, 

PfclB - 

w 

« 

4rl¥ 

■ ^ ■ 

mmrn 

1 II 

^i¥ 

+ .+ 

A db]e<!t, or forni, of Pilanug (4)i rejnrbid ta tb« 
Rnimd Lid^ulic Sarriiy on ipokm &y peopio 

ia the NorthiifTL 8hi d StillH. 

TwXkh 

ii 

A 4 

i 

+ M 

1 

iiii 

ll 

III 

II. 

4-* 

Bud b» lite a Itodo G37) tiingtidfev bat 1 biva not me* 
iieeded In Muntllylng Et, 


3 v 2 





































APPENDIX III. 



Naraber i 
CWB«1 

Liii. 

NviiMm or gHAKias, 

LpngiM^ or Dkkctp 

m- 

L AteordiT] 
* to tbs 

Llngnlil 

Smrej 

1^: A«anlll3£ 

lie CetnbB of 

19fiL 

F^lun^ 

* -** 

rnmmi 

F-«- 

Pilp* 

- ^S^ 



PpiotkadA 

- 

4 

■PM- 

f^chall 

t 

m 



PincL Fkr^vaU o 

»1 ■■» 

ip» 

n.. 

T^tigal * * 

1 

— P 

«# 

Paq^b^I 


*m*i 

1 “* 1 


> 


rl-IF 

. * 

1 ^Ofis 

PiH 

4"* t 1 

Pahgwijl , 

j 815 

1 

; 3,701 


Fmli 

1 .. 

1 

I 

■ ■■ 

1 i-iii 

Finiirafcrqi « 

1 

OiO 

... 1 

EF>P 

Pini KCcli * 

i .O 



PnCjiM (1) 


■k 

Pca 1 1 

PaAjtbl ( 1 ) , . , ' 

410 

fS,0$9 


PoiijHbi (3) * . ! 

1 


13,708/36 


Fasjilny StuidAfd , 

08$ f 

U4SEW1 


PAfiJfeM-LihAdm , 

646 

a.43$,u34 

1 

1 




1 

,r. 1 

Fa*3*Wt1 a 

«!■ 


1 

Fvajpiri , 

no. ' 

... i 


. n a 

— 


”■ i ■ 

Pinkbu * * o 

3!! 0 ! 

506 j 

..a 

PftlK» 

ao-fe 



IVO * a J 



ppa * 

Pio*! 


\ 

i 

1 


P»rthT . 

4SS 

1 

160,000 ' 

“ I 

Pirfrhl ^ . 1 

*■* 

a** 


Fir-dll 

€0^ 

8.648 

- 

Pamn e ♦ 

1 

1*1- 


■*ap 


WOEKH JiUMLt tfTTH tS THl 

Li?aci»Tic SrrnTHy, 


Valoiafr. 


Ill 


IX 


IX 


ri 


III 

III 


IX 

IX 

IX 


in 


VIT 


TX 

XI 


111 




m 




il 


Fi^ 


8^ 




^^138 


lEKMjhEi. 


m 


sii 


m 


646 (Ornto. 
wiur), (L.). 


334 

66 

361 

aciii, ©07 


mu), 006 

fL.). 

610,^43 


m 

m 


a. W. 144,152, 

161 a.). 


A 8<^titfcern ^ 2 n Im^p^td of tlt« K nki^-la In Opdoo of 
tko AMaim Funoiso Brtdch uf tho Tibrto^Hnnnjin Un- 
It b SiMitional^ hut not ^McrfbiSil Ju «»- 
bmoy. It If rdtumi ta m H of tbn Hnmm 

Uopovt lU Bat 

rapcttna Prato 1801, 

'*1 tirtoiD P»hi|i, t,r SaiTiill 

(781) ap^ea in Wotern NapaL The namW^ 

ipflU«n Is nokiiawii. 

Pcmbad#, 

A dinloet ef Bhill (677), ■pokall in Bflldntan (Btw), 

Amitber q»Uiiig of Pfeh nu^nii, ^.p. 

Am ihearrect .jiellU^ of PiAgnl, f.r. 

Anollior imOM fw Pkngv.;! {8«), y.,, AJao nicd 
H • UHnn f« the uf Labnl {68). 

A fi^ of poUaof (4), Toportftl in tfao Bnruia Lia- 
Rturttt Samjr to b« rp^en hjf 7,665 psoplo in Hri- 
pow Nortborn Abon 6toto, 

A form of Ktcbin (80$) tpoAeu in Ptrtoo. 

QMor^CiwtDlAC.roup (841) of dMoeto of WM' 
IPMjiSbf ^ In Pnngi of CliMBb. State 

TboniijMi M Unloyijoni (310). Prop«tt]y th. munO of 
M Hodn« M 0 l« which cpEoki n corrupt 114oyc|niiu 

AooUier time for Molimigu. (177), 

Anoiber auuB few KCch (143), 

AsollMir nuEio for HIstIk] (433;, 

.**i™ LcJindC 

(416) ipoken Ifi LynUptir (PouJh^). 

Inner Sub* 

CenM hnjoli. no CcniQ* dworoi arc c^oiutb 
■ wl taclnda many apBaJcara of L^nda (415). 


61,63,68 


6,174,188 

$ 


18$ 


A of StMdard PaEjabi (683) aiioban hi tW 
{» bnAnaily locrgn^ nit« Lalinda (41Q, "b™k* 

Anotber hkedo for LiJinriia 

Aii4A^^or anrafr for SirpIkT t\hdk\ (430;, 

A fwiD of MaliAnl 064) Mm^U (a©]), 

Siaifcon hi the ChHUging MUl Tiwrt* 

I Ac^««p for 0 ,iyi (5oa,. Propor,y , 

A^nBh^ to tlic Bn,tna Lijimiiatir Sorroir a .nV. 
d»^ of Taim^lJia (b6). ,jhi)(m, fntho SuntbwnSbw 

Anotharapatlhi^or Piwfl ( 761 ), y.*. 

A form of Uia Konlmii Standard ilulH^t faripi . 

all«d KajutLi etiiI (Vll^ ©3), 

.p«t,r.orTih.,KwiaciflTior r 
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(719) •polteti Ed KkiliMgvk (ftMjpTitKiiE). 

A Olpty luiRiEMf[« if8&4}p ipokon f7r(tiBi|i&ll/ ill tho 
Fuijib Efid tLfi U- P+ 

Refiortail l& * ECuoliiti (909) hyMiL 

A timmif friBOlunBi to UUvI (7^0)j q.t^ 

A Grod« tat dluledi* «f Waitpi] pEyifl (§14) ^km 
(m botk HdM of BdlUi in Bain lud tbo EiittU 
Elillt fi^EnjEb>+ Tho Conctid m\ao inElddo 

tLiHM for tho K did Gfodp of lUaltcbk 

A roRffkris* mti o^f CkAtndn nuin^roiu id ChbftUiigs^. 
Fltm^ EOiDdtlmM tuoil u m ijritaflyin for CkliMtU- 
gKfkl (579). 

A dlk^ of (14^, tpok^n Ed thff Gafo HEib 

(AMtn). 

Audibor diidO for Bdnj^u (79)- 

EoporUd in Uie Buntw LlngdiiBo $iir?«y ie m form of 
Xnj^ or ElitmUdip ipokon by lp93B pfln|i]o hi PoIao 

AnothdT DftBio fm FkL^^QII (674), diAl In tha IffubdA 
Ptdildmcy. 

AdoLbcr ddm* for MdJto (9IQ7 )p 

A Mnndfr UiipifhfB, ipok<m in tli« NoHJe-KuI BJIIe at 
lUfl kUdnu ProtkSoziey. 

A fumn of tbo North-WAibjrn DmlooL (4$9) of IxuliwJA 
(415), ffpokod in Atiodc (Fdnjnbk ^ 

AjqorthET EpB^lini^ of BftnaA, q,t. 

Buportoil id tba Biitmi liinfoiitio Bomy fti m fam. of 
Buvn 01} fpoken by lj7^ t^plo in tlio Toungoti 
tliitrirt^ Hm Bcmnd LjugniBlic SnrrEy V|wtl* tbo 
iMino HH-ko, 

REpDTtnd in thd BnrmA LEn^iiik Surtov ui & form of 
Wd (5) tpokon by 1 »90O pooplo id tbo Mungldd BmI, 
Nociliom Slum Blmtc. 

Exported id tlm Bctrnid Litigniillir Survoy u d form of 
Uio FeIb XHdiwt of FdUBnf^ (4). dpokHd by S/X# 
pCviplo in Tnitdpoiiif NoriilitrEi SbdO Btd4o+ 


Aimtbor ipt^Uinf of SAlAn (1), f.r. 

Hnpdoiod in tbiF Bsmui Lin^i^c Bnrroy dO d form tff 
Pdldudg (4)* dpokon by 39fl ]Mp1o in th® Nortbom 
BEldD Stditfld. ^ 

An EtKorrtrt lr|)4tliix^ uf ^lAd (1)^ f.o. 

Boportod \n thfl Hurmn Linpiiiticr BELTYey^ wbotpo tiid 
nditm !■ ijrijlt * HtoiDi' dd do dnrlddKd lii^dfd^ prob- 
iibly d form of ^’'d (B), tpokon by 315 poopio in tbo 
KEOKtiLDir Soutbom bhiin In Lbr CtHfliu of 

1991, it ii ipdl H-ra, miH] id cldiwrd di d form df 
Wdt 8‘en B^oib « 

A W-«torn Nifii IkngTiidgO of ibd X%d Oroqp of tho 
AHnld'HurntMifl Brmneh of tbo TiMo-Hunudn 

8p(,^lEon in ibo Ndgd Hilli (Aamm). A 
L-QRwtod Lilt of Wordd will bd fonnd in Ad^ndn 
llfljon, pp, 903fFr 

S^!^ 

Andthor nnma far Empw (190}\ 

TEio Ddciao of ond of lEio diihE«<:td of Em pH (181). 

A Lul (979) Iddgiid^j ppokon in Mbnipi? 
(Admmj. CioKly rrldteA tn Ajulpa (879) and Kodn 
1381). 

Itvportfti Id ibo BdfdUi LingnlMjr SnrYay oa a 
ldH(tft»^ ^ked by 9;iXQ p«plo td IJppw Chindwln^ 

■¥ 

Itopofeioil id tko BardLd Lia^iUr 8orfdy^ wboro Uio 
ddTdo Id ipilt * Hion Mum/ Od d& qnrldoHod 
Iddfudf!^, pnibdbly d fann of Wn (5)^ qwikda 
lp365 poopltin ilo KCngtfidg Sc^hELaiii ^htM 
Cf. 
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APFENDIS III. 


Wb» 1U Ikwr WIT« EC THl 
lawscanc Sfktit. 



NeHhUUCS. 


M Stftndn 
SliiugKtt ^ 
Shfni^ 


or Itftd 

Hsijjr. 

SUei^ ^ * , I 

Phid. Sauai 
^bin-Tm^ok 


Sbln^Uo * 

VfLii^ 

W»n-Kon+ TAig-rL^uiuf 
or BlAtk 

^bftTpii Bb^ii 


Sb«kiflp or SAkijdb 
SK^Ithja (3 ) 

!^>irkli^ (2) 
ehrkhlw*^i* 


SbezidD or Sbindti 
l^bfDU^i^ p 


R*porttt 3 in the Bamm Ltn^foi^ wb^ »k« 

ii .pelt 

«pok«a bj 8^000 people ^IndndiUff eiwJtw* oF^S" 

.I«iiWdklwt,)'tr5,*CUaHil]£ '^* 

A fom ef tlf SaWl Dklect fillj of KiiJitilii (40f] 
»I»kett la tJw Wm Kolifrt>s. 

A fmj of Hudo (BOT). 

PittrkM a£ 
Tl«P«Tle 

A fonn of MIri [JJij. 

*" «f Tibet ot 

A frtrtn nf of Lidp^h nr Ledekbl ( 81 ), 

^2.*^^”*“ Tal Q„Bp of iMguswt s„ 

Tei, Tie word if the mtiae pe * shin/ ^ 

An^lrti-bejnsfor Aitae (fiO>p^,r. 

^DOtbfir fdr lkjjPDD|^ (£S). 


™ in the ^hmi St«tftL ner* ™ 1 

W »Wed « 

See Tei Lota^. 

TfarnwHlf ShAn-Tayot ,i„. 

m». Cblaa^ iL -(? 

he merE Hppitprlete. WMld 

AjqH^tber neiDo for Chitij, j.r. 

A iwm ot Shin (48), 

'iSSS'-gK-'.f ?‘KSS'»"'"“ 

Reported fo be E fottn of Pwn SC.^ /ex. vr . 

li™^taO.It,nmH.,pi«itsSi,?.‘'' 

tlw SoHtbUTrSL^ StVtfl^*^ P*“*'^* 

A fora, of Shl^ (48), Tbo i«ao «T.i.L3fl^, j.,. 
SwTiJJfot 

KalhaJ TlrtTS^iWnV^ IlluHnn, ,wJ 


raudu It if 

"Wfiirt fnjto oniiitfery ShgnJ 
A Cbba« for kViJa {aoBj, ^ 

KTo* « a dkloot 

soeu.orTe&'i;" lo 5; 

hoboWj tk* „nn „ Hallitt (382). 

Aaothor ««,» for Jokhj Bell (WS), j,^. 

*|sr'4£.”,rsit,2-s* &",!■.?«“’ 

Stott, icrtl^tW j*ip„ 

* 

Anfltbtr hmuo for Chin, j.o. 

A KakS.cb. ,. Ung^ ^ 

^ -we, 683 A ^aJtrj,)! lMaBa«_ of th« ^ 

(t.). B«nkn Ut.p4^^ Giwip of ih* 
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Krai» 0F inkitifti 

Wfflltl MALt Wtta IV TEM 
*■ Liseiriffric Sii»TVt. 



Naiubflr in 

CluAGud 

Ll*t 

AcccKnliiie 
to tho 
Lbgoiitii!; 
Sar»n6y, 

Ae436nlii]g 

ta 

C«Tunf of 

1931. 

Vdiamfr. 

j Ptei. 


El U AH El, 

i 


- 

* 

A*m 

w** 

-¥¥ 

... 

1 IIP 


A GIpty bufgiiAgBfopqtrtoJ in tbp 1391 0, F. Camiii 
Not idohtiflAd. 


* 

■ 

■+i 

\ ¥1+ 

p ■■■ 

jir 

ill 

1 fi9 

A fcmii al TLido (907), ff.n 

Sbimpi 


W 

ri-i ■ 

¥PI 

Filfe 

' ¥■¥ 

... 

III 

A tlH 3 i« toT (445) mod in g^-d^f i^d. 

Sblqi 

A 

A 

391 

■ ¥■ 

2e,4S3 

vin 

ii 

a, 3,10 (L,), 133 

1 (ciftmpftrftd 
wifcli Kbfiprir^f 
149, ISO, 334 
<L.>, 3S1 (com- 
□ prpd w i th 
iLubmiH), 

A knetuga ot Ih# Dani Gvonp of tJaQ DjiMic or 
Plid4^ lAjaatLPgDi, iftfikw k Gilgit and tLp nAlgti^ 

' kporbooil. For i comci«d unuat of OUgiil 
with M «p4!CiiDcm, le^ AddeDdm BlaLjdrmj ppi^ 3£8ft. 

1 

SJiiiigpnv * 

m 

¥ 

^l¥ 

¥ h* 


¥IP 



A VUriint pFootilUiatioa of Qbjogpow, 


A 

m 

... 

... 

141 

III 

m 

59 

- A form of Xydo (307), f.r. 

Shbptzri 

f* 

¥ 



¥ i ■ 

IX 

ii 

31, 316 

1 Another for Bipifl C7SI)i f.'P. 

|hinni 


A 

^7 


... 

X 

^ ¥P 

Ufl 

! A focm of thA !$oqUi''Weit«ni DLi]»!t (34S) of 
, ($37), ipiiiketi to BoiiirhiifiuLi 

Sltl-fiug * 

■ 

W 

•i PF 

, 

... 

III 

m 

73 

Aoqibff uuiio for Sirin (3l3)h ^.r. 

6liA . 


A 

... 


... 

III 

ti^ 

3,331 

Anotljpr iiEi439for (25$), q^v. 

&h» . 

'■ 

¥ 




Itl 

ni 

3$1 

Awdhor rump for Efajang-or 3bS Ca5$>p J.r. 

ShoUgK « 


■1 

.*. 


**« 

... 

■ ri k 

1 

■ ¥ m 

' Soa Solpiffa. 

^hjSEiiiriinig » 


¥ 


■iH 

¥■-1 

in 

1 


Afonn of MM (1^). 

SbmuliO 


¥ 

■¥1 

rl ■ 

¥ln 

in 

m 

116v 160 {1,4 

' A fontt gf I*ai (9X9). 

Bhoa . 


I- 

■-I-I 


... 

in 

m 1 

331 

AiMrthet itMHP for ur ShO (330) , f.r. 

SHa « 

ii 

m 

|.*4i 

P,. 

■¥* 

- ' 

■ ¥# 

■¥i 

On® gf til* ttaiELoi by Prlittb tJ» Pwo Klrenp (33) eoli 
tbrmielrHv 

BhU!3kfJl ^ TiabSn 

m 

fl6 

4Ml$ 


III 

m 

107 

A CotiUoi Chin kfigtiAge of th* Kokl'CtiHi Gmqp of 
tbi Amn-BtLiTEiOK Bimzicb of thp TOwtoBartiuin 
knsoaen, ppokeo in tb* Chin Hnii- Alto Morted 

In w Burma Lingnlstlc Sofrnv u epokup toider 
tiiwfl* of TipIfSb, b>- 340 poopU on fbo Cbin Hiil* 
burdor. 

Bhunklm cr TAfli^q., Sten- 
dKuL 

317 

39p21G 

10,709 

in 

m 

107 


ShmU 


- 

... 

... 



... 

*** 

A form of Syngair^ i^vir. 

Sby(t « 

* 

* 

**!■ 

.P. 


ni 

ill 

■ 3$1 

AnotW wms for Kh^Fi^nf or Sho (25$|, 

Si*cii4H ^ 



4^ 


3,741 




1 A kngiugo of tha SiAmOBe-ClunBsa Sgthraniii^ of ibo 
TiboUrChiiiiGW Family. Ita propgt boluo m in SiRm, 
hot It le alia ipokan in BoniM. It a tvpon*d in tbs 
Buitua Lingnittio ^urroy m epokon by lOj^ )MMpk 
in Eafftem Btinouip finm tko Sian SMb* oQiuthwaTde 
tg MnrguL 

&mai«s*-Gblzi«» 

Funilr, 

Sob- 

... 


930,33$ 

II 

... 

0$ 

Holt df tbd Indian ipiiakgr^ df tLk Soh^FamHy of the 
Ill^abQ-ClbiDOvg Family belong to Borwa, whidh waa 
not ffobjort to the opefatum of tlui Spri’ey. 

■- 


* 

] 



*■* 

”'! 


An andetit^ kmg axtlfict, Tibeto-Iiortnad iaqguage, of 
wbkb fiiigmfTtiti ftlil iirvlre in lijUrzatoT*. It ii 
madtigncd by MafCiy Fold as ipdketl In TanA:nt. 
$¥e B. Lanier, ^TL* S^hla Lan{|jlEag*,' In 7^4vit^ 
fWdp V ^hkfr VdL rrilp No. 1, Man, I9l6. 

SijllbD 


- 

... 

... 

- 

... 

- 


Rdportdd in tb« 1391 Bntnbiky Conaqi Beport a« a 
form of * ninil! * ipoken lo Kbatideib. 

SUilgiri . 


« 

872 

2$ 

+.* 

XI 

... 1 

3. 5, e, 1ST 

A Gipty iaTWoago (9fi4) ipoknan in Belgannk (Booibay)* 
AliO called 'Mubra.' See 1931 BoEnbay Cemiia 
Bepoft, Appendia E, p. rf. 

SikArfrit^I . 


- 


127^ 

... 

IX 

1 

70,3130 

A fce^m of tkd BbikKS Dialect (592j af 

Hindi (ASl) ipoken in Gwaiinr 8tat». 

BHcWii . 


* 

«-»■ 1 

■A* 

*.. 

IV 


107 

Thd namo of a ■nb'Cafto ipeaking Edda (IB). 

^ikhl . 


« 



... 

... 



A natnd for PaAjabl ($3^ mcntfaned in tba 1391 
Hydlrabtiid CgojUlt Uaport. 

Blkklm BhC(ii 


* 

♦p* 

... 

■«■ 

P.P 

iiv 

.. 

Sen Eytia of Sikkim (SS). 

SLm* uui VtltllTlg 

- 




¥-f 

*** 


Sea Malnng and Sbua. 

Bimi . 


* 


... 

*« 

in 

H 


A dkJect of S«na 0.SQ)^ 

Sbijl 


- 

$34 

28^ 

P.* 



... 

^ Sbaj! of $inkU {634). 
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APPENDIX III* 



Hinou OF £tBlEJ99^ 


Yfsill t?lI.LT wmt m TEM 

LtNOtiTiTir ScstiT. 




« 4 


Acctttdki^ 
to tbc 
Lh^ifUc 
Bnrripy, 


145,?B0 


bbdli 41 it>wkiil . 
f^bigliAldH « 


StwUtil » 



Acooltiiiig 
to thfe 
Ooin* of 


500 


nmm 


3,43? 


HingH or £i%i , 

4 

H4i 

1 fri-l 


* 3a 

a IfiSt 

9 

^in-hml Kipuni: . 

4 mmp 

FS*- 



* 

ihm ■ 

■4* 

3'ittle^g 

^ ■ ■ r 

1 "■"^' 

j ^^‘W 

Siluiq . ^ 

^ i + . 

... 

- 

5^ip*ri 

1 753 

4ft>l50 

m^w 

SSltwjiioli ', ^ ^ 



■■V>l 

^trilkf or Sirdlcl * , 



i 

Sirilk? Hbflkl or {tErilkl 
Lniindi. 

' 433 

104,975 

-■ 1 

^iiAlkl ^hdhi . 

447 

l.ll^pSSO 

>l^l- 

Sltiy 

i 


— 

Biriji, fnnrr 

834 

30^1 


Sirijl of ^ . 

464 ^ 

i 

14,733 


of n * i 


Pi% 

ii-i 

Sirijl of ?iBUm , 

834 

38333 1 


Sifijl^OoUr , J 

831 

1 


+ * * ' 

803 

1 

i 

1 

13,481 

1*1 

8lriir&n . ^ 

■ I* 

**■ ! 


Sirlpnrii * * , 

541 

1 

J 

»P 

Mnuuri 

816 





lltKtAKKA- 


VUl 




1, fip 14 CGtwi. 

rant). 


D,ai4 (L4 


IV 

til 


148 , l «3 

0-0 


IX 

vill 

VIII 

nil 
. IX 

JX 


VIJI 
%■ 


Si,516 


IX 

IX 

IX 

V 

IX 


if 

h 

i¥ 


&,5IOp35& 

3p m, 14Q 

m 

6fl».6SSp?0iJ(L,} 


233, S34, 433, 
489 (L.). 


W,593,02&(L^j 
34T 


If 


I 


no,3M 


O-o. 

3H*W,630[Lo 


*T“ KMertt Diklfict f3U5} of 

(361) "pckrt in Shd. iTw SnrMr lUrarM inclqdir 

in 

A I«M^^ftho Korti.W«*terii 0*™,pof Onta. 
Anottiqr nuiiB fi« Vkboli (i« 3 , y.i*. 

SSrS >* "«* 

Not dwit wItJi hi thill i^uriiov. 

A fotm of Xunri (S^), 

i A form of Korcntii (40), g.j^* 

f»urtv¥ «a m form 

“*, Shan fq Oi*t 

li^partad in t]i« Bunn. WdWMlie Sqrray -whw. tJ» 
h,TL,‘ W"”l«:«Tiir B fon/'of %T ^ 

"port*d in tliB LinnnirtiL- 
t>wv9fot Bunn* «■ (pcJcBn in EBrmnl. Tb* rSi^ 

DEiJfct (74a' of Itii. 
ftJiMjd (713) ipgicon in ^ 

Inooiwt for .^SHrMir (Kie), j.f-, 

LHbOrmlly,, bknsiuin of tk* 

m botl. .pok« In 

A fcffija ul Uio Mi^lti^T f42S\ uf T jji e'h 

^i'ystSfr ““i ™. 

a-i. n. 

Tj»w<>rtf Slrij‘i,,SBiii-'tJ,* Kfsgilaiu „r k:_, 
ilBr*n)nt rngt^ri hill irwu, '*“^ spoken In 

fijfnrti iUbq Encluilo thow for CWui 

*<£I.>i)!' "f"'" " tai.1. «u. 

^ .HEbii^XbII iVbili nr isi,ij| (eaS). 

*■» KjathBlI llilBrt rt»n f a, 

*^n (3141, .poken tn U» Simi. 

thniwL /J 

tnjwr Sitijl (8S«j Bnd^Thiil 

Kola Orodp (83S), ^ bnth of t|i> 

'*i>f'!!^ BkliKl i?S£l „r r- 

IVImH (7I>4) wpo\«n b 

Atiirtlwr nuiui tat SbHi (B 03 ), ^ 
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LaUgQftge tit 


^lambtfr im 


N<^MiiBoY 6n4icis«. 


Wqirk j, 

LiTroimtio SpftTur, 


Ac^nrdKng 

toth* 

li^fnfr^bijc 

Sorrejr, 


^^CPfrftHiy 

to llm 
Cmini of 

mi. 



BeIIa11«. 




AiwUMr qiolUqgf of f^rfU (803), j.r. 

A Ktjki^hin UnguMs^ .pokfflin JEfwkpyo (HinuBj, 

A dWRci tit m,m mn. Rpoiim b MliapaY (B«g.l,. 


Anotirtr wkift f45r Sjin {21^, 

ot tk* Koki-Chhi Qrtmp of 
ll» Aj»«-Buniw«* firtBcti of th* Tiboio-BniSJ- 

Jf it 1» tfiokos bf ^leo pooplo iq tho cEfai HflU , 

SaoTiiNoL 




*V. It w tpokn by 31.400 t>»p1i Jb tbo^Ka^ 

Tha nimi of m istb-cvLo apeo^lQ^ 




^(i^)?* “•■‘ipar Sut- 


IH ^o Wn(tn(ita: Sotf^y m* m fwm of 


of the i'igi 


&>atben) Chin 

■ 

iiO,33S 

1 

1 

i 

1 m 

5, sail 

^aeUierD (Irido^Arjiis) | 
Oiwyp 1 

i>FV 

181011.848 


j VII 

... 

1 

^Qthani Snmm^u^ * I 

„ 

1 

1 

i.> 1 

f 

, 

III 

u 

331 

Gontb-Weftern Pkfbttf * 

343 

6fe,489 


X 

.0. 

7, 11, mu. 

SpiU 

T..- 

«*■ 

POP 

*•* 

..- 1 

-HP 

^ .P - j 

SOS 

i^m 

■ feA 

IX 

Iv 

381, 399, 







(L.). 


- 1 

■■ 1 

”* i 

"1 

*" 1 

t 


A form of the £:iiiimi3ti1 Du]«ct (tBB\ of r 4 >n»p.i 
Pi»hi^ (7a*) apokan in Almon {IT, P*), 

A fwm of ItEAt koH, Eutem P*tiif1. or KaipUr [7*11 
■pokea bj Nff|M!ei4 Httlera iia Kombaci (U. p j ^ 

A SnMSra^ of tto KnW^Lindi^Tjp 
S^T*t . Tibeta-BB^naRB t.™^,' 

Moit of of tbi* Snb^rnHip 

BBrmo,.nd or^ qot »ob,«rt to U.B opoiii™, 

^wnnoj^ Aocaidir^ to the EnrtiiB LWiMic 

in tiot Pferin*., ibttn «, 84,173 rKt of STt^’ 

mart of itTbcm *pp*u to frtl ondwtlbrSub-O^K,^''' 

%rs,"i'sfis 4 :?‘s,^JS' St 

two Wjttnt^H.ritl.1 


two (*te) 

of n-litch only tb« fint b doolt with ta^ ' 

A niffl. onmetimni ojod for An^ioba flrt), 




8w Ehi\li of SpitL 

A form of tbo Oat 
Fabiri (764),fpoikf 

A H^B-KhaiEf tiagaig* »ps]Ma [q Inde-Chin*. 


A fo™ of the OafbwiUf DkUrt (80V) »; c*t,t~l 
Foborl (784),fpakon in OubwBl (tj. Jl',), 


TOL. I, PART I. 


a T 
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Nntm Of SfKAKiiiL 

Wqasi DViLT wnm w Till 1 

X-isacMtie ScsTMT, 


Lku^tiAgG or BUlnit. 


Ntliiib«r m 

CMaed 

Liii. 

A<^conii&g 
k» tlm 
liin^niiLfiD 
fiOTVBV^ 

Actonlid^ 
to tb« 
Cmitii of 

Voltiiiw, 

Pkit. 

1 ^. 

7liiiAsi;i. 

* 

StidA 1 » w 

' 

4** 

¥¥l 


4 + . 

.44 

l+¥ 

A mm* ginha to tilt Of(903) ipokcn bj the 
of Athnulfl'k Siii* tOriMi). 

fimUr + » 

ii - 

■ hi 


III 

i¥i 

H-. 

IM 

EGtHBiid in the IS&l Bottibay CeUatlB Bcpart &• a futm 
of Gdnvinty:!, 1 .#. I£6ak»pi (434). See the ntiu 

Sa4n 

’k 


¥¥l 

V + l 

*f* 1 

.li. 

B¥l 

Uepniedln ibi 1691 Bomljay OteiOB Heprui ai a Imn 
or Mari^bl (495). Tbb atiA tba pie^^bag: m tbi 
dla1*fte pjivlMfl by the Sadir ot ShoUpm caate, Sm 
1031 Eeportp App. p. rl. 


¥ 

l¥¥ 



..<• 

tw4 


A Otpay laoLgim^ to be ipokim in Mynore. 

ftakai 

¥ 

a4o 

&aAB4 

¥¥¥ 

IX 

IT 

716^76? 

Dili ol tbe MaiujS Ornnp of dlaleeta cf Wmxm 

Fahifi (814) ipoken in Baket State . 

!iyal&i&iiiil 1 A 

1 

¥IM 

i ■ ■ 

■ l¥ 

4 ** ' 


* 4 * 

A name acmbiiimea died for Hailifn BulBtihl (SBS), 

San^I * * 


■■¥ 

¥P» 

... 

Vll 

... 

331 

A le™ ol Ham (490), 

SqiiDviT 

¥ 


•ll-fc 

Ill 

III 

1 

, I9S, 334 (I.,), 

Aimihct nauiD for SanarAi' (113), 

i^smwnr 


119 

ME€ 

4v.lftS 

111 

1 

177 .160, m 

X NQci^pTnii>Qinlnal|iMl HinialayiB fanj^em^ of tin 

1 'nbetA’Hltnatakaa Braurli ii tfie ‘^niieto-Hnztiiaii 
iaagmiigeti. It la ipoken in Saatefti Xapatp Ha^l* 
linl^p tXiH Bikkitu BL^ (Beir^l). ^ tiia praceiBng. 

Siii^ 


C57 

4i>f 

... 

tx 


383,430 (Ij.). 

Adialect ot (ibjaimti {^^4 apolren In Biirmi (BctnlMy). 

Bnx^jai » * 


m 

8&li^4S 

..H 

VI 

... 

34,119 

A foma ^ ijao CbbatUaearkl Dialect £5T3) of EaaLem 
Klodl (997), ipoken in tlki Kona^ Saii^ja, Udaiparj 
anil Jaabpnr Staica nf (^bota Nagpnr, 

finrkbuli 


" 

... 

h 

... 

IX 

It 

Addenda Ubnn 
ht 313, 

A dialect of Koebt 

£wxt Dklcct , 

* 

S4^ 


.pi> 

X 


35 

A ftam of iht Knrtb-EaiteriL DblKi (63S) of PaabtA 
(837) ipokcd in Swat 

BjllESttu « 4 



90$Ml 

... 

V 

i 

309, 331, 934, 
356 (L.), 

A foFiE] of the Kaatcr» Dklcet £&45) of Hemgaii ( 93 ^ 
ipo-keia Id Eait fiylbet and In Ckehu Mrwatti), 

Bj^bD « « * 




... 

JU 

lU 

137 

Another ipoUbg of BAilBp f.r. 

^yattut^ or » 


11 

51,m 

... 

11 

i-ti 

4,34,3e(L.l. 

A dialert of KbJji (S),Tpoken in tlio Kha^ aiM iatnlii 
Hitla 

SjeI^ Tii^ i» AIb ■ 


m 

... 

! 

6 pB 6 S 

... 



FonQiiriy pegardod ai a Kacbln-lbnna Hybrid^ 
bat mw pcnviii^iially claa«d u n langnige of the 
Bunn (ifoop. 

L^jMi 


i ‘" 

r 

... 

... 

Ill 

in 

If 

m . 

j EO 3 

Ihe Mine!' u Sait ^.e. 

TlrAb^ # 

m 

r 

¥ l¥ 1 

i** 

¥¥l 

- 

1 h + 

Buportcd In tlio Burma LingxiiitEc Sor^-ey u a fotmi of 
Talaeng (4j ipolcon in tin Enby Slenoi^tNatiiit Th» 
number of tpoaker* ii not MalotL 


it 

■ l¥ 

¥¥¥ 

l + ri 

¥■¥ 

¥■■ 

¥■ 1 

1 A IirroL ni (41), j,,. 

Tibir* « , 

¥ 

l<^-- 

¥¥l 

11 i 

1 '*'■■' 

■■¥¥ - 

+ !■■■ 

A fram of EaiiDhyn (i 8 )p 

Tftbumg . * 

¥ 

¥1 i 

«■-¥ 

... 

11 + 

i ■ ■ 

ill 

Beportod in the Bbitua letngiiiilJe Sgjrvoy ai ati nn- 
claand langtwg* aptikon by a faw poonlfl In Um Loi 
Long Bouthem Shan State. 

Xlkliil • m 4 

■ 

ill 

■ ¥¥ 



... 

l¥¥ 

in tA« 18P1 BDRit*r Cttiq. Betirt .. «iotlin 
mmi^farTninll (9S6), 

Tiblcri^ 

m 

i'B ¥ 

1 !■ 


HI 

B 

108, SS9, S31 

AnolhflT Euini« for Asgi^nnkn U,78). 

T^dar! 

A 

¥l¥ 

Ill 

¥1 ■ 


¥1 1 |i 

+ 1 1 

JtnMultoii itt the IWl BomU}: Uoiuim )|«port u a. BbQ 
ipolwn in Kti*iidjM3i. C/, Tiwdl. Tb. 
Uit^tcc Bhill <677] Pfftb 1 UJndSitfiir fS 8 S) 

uUtnm *• lb. »|)nl;«rf u. Manigpitu. S« 
BoidUp Hcpoil, Aro. B, |i, rL 

T^ild, THtoi 4 

¥ 

■ MM 

III 

II ■ 

111 

m 

E9 

DQw lp« 11 E|i(;* ti Tbido fSOT), 

Ta^ti 

¥ 

i H ¥ 

- 

¥1 1 

ilM 

1 

1 

+ ¥l 

in tbe la&l BOtabnv Cwilu BtHrart u n lorm 
of Ph 4 bl 6 (367) qwicm in ftlnminb, 

Tai-Awn 

m 

... 

... 

+ ¥i 

¥¥l 

... 


Tbp 61 i4b tLUB* for Sbiii(^U, g,o. 

lu-Cliaian^ » « 

1- 

141 

Illf 

¥11 

... 

... [ 

¥■¥ 

A lonn of fSbingalcv J.r. 

Tiii OrsJTiy ^ * 

« 


4,MB 

1 

1 

11 

II ¥ 

60,67 

A Bmgpof tbn i*i*iiieio.CbuliiM loneiun., fnoltudiiiff 
Binnoir (46), Lb (461. ICban (47), 6 ^( 49 ) Abom 
« 1 ).^ Khim« (69). S(«t of 

^2 ?*??’’ ”* f? .Ob' 

jert to Ibo open^fam. of tbii Kwroj, 
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Number h 

NmeUB OF BFUJCXi 

1 Wat&i itiAf,f WITH nr in 
■ L47f«(n«Tic So mm. 




& 






iMigiUtgE « Bl&lH-t,. 

ClMMStd 

Lltt 

Amtdlfii 
to tbo 
Lhiffoifik 

[ Aoisofdliq 
la Ibe 

1 CffDtui al 

1 Volmuu 

Pmwt 

Ft««. 

RmMABH?. 




Survey. 

iStSl. 





Tkl-KLawUjfp T4i*Kbfl 

... 

■1 mmf 

.ip 

i p ^ 

imm 

+ #4 

SbLi ii4!;iitt fur Sbim Tkyo-b, Se* Khs^ 

Tii-Iiiitt 

A 

li-i- 

... 

i 


mmer- 

■ 10 

A Vil lin^cu^ in tbu 1031 Biimm Criustai 









Report. €/, 

Iki'Loi (1) 

w 

d.B«. 

h+. 

..4. 

fai.a 

mmm 

+ *- 

A form oi Sliim (43)^ vnpnrtoci in tbo Barmn Lln^ktii! 









San-ey mm rpokin by 8OJ301 puople hi lliuJ^liAXt Stmt^ 

1W Lfli (3) 

r 

... 

h ■ i 

Vf<¥ 

*** 

fafrfa 

p p 1 

A Mfin^NiiUkir Oiftloct ftkin to We (5) rpakon m ilu 









E^ptunsf Sunlbdm Slun Sinter 

T^-LAd^ ^ 

* 



181,074 

... 

■-P 

000 

Tbo ^b&U (48) time for Sliis^i ShiiL.^ Sh 

dueltwr cif Upper Bortm^ t,\ 105, C/. TiOruo^. 



r 







■¥ 

■«« 

... 

■!■■■»• 


..i 

P¥0 

f;! 

Tbe 8b£ii naiie for Sbin-Banm, 

Tii-Ni^fif « 

m 

pirv 

-l-t-i 

fa ll w 

^ Ifafa 

1 

■Wr 

■ 0fa 

TW fsbilt] Buni for In^ii t!20S)| 

T« No 

m- 

%*! 1 

1 ■ h 


... 

■ !]■■ 

... 

*Th& SbifaD rwiD0 for Shin-T0jrol£^ ^.f . Sm tbe nextL 

TeI^NdI 



■»+* 



P ■ ^ 

1 

Ropori^ Afa‘Snull Shin ^ In tbe BcLrEtin Lli^giuftio 
Oarrey. En IbAt Surrey, Tii-Noj u iliirtitu-L 
* Stull Sbin/ li npottoo u ipoken by Gt084 peopk 

En Ibo Slum 5 m Quetleerof Upper Bnrmn, 

I* K 

TmI-Oh 

■I 

pi« 






Anot ber ipellEn^ of * TliJ-Aim/ g,p„ 

Tfti^ron^ « 


u 

150 

... 

n 

-101 

H 167. 315 {L.) 

AdiiJect of Kbimti (51^, ipokon in A»un. HtB snmu 








il the KLAmll form of Tij-L^n?p g.ir, I| Ei AEto 
colled Tnrun^ or Shib Torung, 


T«n t « 

■1 

... 

... 


m 

1 

01$ 

Anotbw mmie for I>%im MEtboiL Sm lUibbi (li6). 



... 

... 

... 

IX 

XI 

lil 

S 

Anqtlur HUrte fo? Fir^T (600), 

nk^ 


... 

f.. 


41. 


... 

A form of of Tibet (58^ ipakeo io KMtaEU 

■nbet, 

TftlikinK ■ 


... 


... 

*rw 

t*-*- ! 

iJh 

Tbe nmiue for Mon 0$}, f 

X-Mlalng^KdibAi 




+1- 

..- 


... 

' ItuguAgei reparted in tbi IHl Banum 









VFDfU Report U IpOkeB in Vatn^tbin, 

TAl^io^K^is 


HI- 

-- 

..I 



4.» 

fe 

Atkotbin- uffle fur Piro Kirm, (65), g.o. 

Tilok 


m ■.« j 

... 

f 

... 

1 

**n 

-l-P 

See TiyoV. 

T^coKn 

f ■ 

mi 

. .i» 

P3 ; 

... • 


PPR 1 

Boporied Em ibu Bamw LiE^fttiililc Bnirur mm jm tnr- 








! 

1 

ebised Imngaigc (probibly Koki-^Chin) ipokon by 
lj3&0 peopEe in Upper Cbladirlni 

Tuiipf' BbA(n 


... 

... 

- 

in 

i 

m 

Anotbur Difue fur Ennni (113^, g.r^ 

^luiur * 



... 

... 


... 

... 

Aoulbet kuuiau fox tbe prmdin^. 

T*iwu (t) 


... 


4.i 

IV 

... 1 

34 

A fiE^ of Bbninil (17), g.r. 

TanuoiS (3) or 

i'r«h 



... 

V 

11 

m 140.160 

A feirtii of Kuimn ^egnbi m kTigebT, ^kiterp. 

T&mil » 

* 

; 

is.a7s^ 


IV 

... 

3fl0.a»8,046[L.> 

A tiognego of tbe Dimndii tlroup ibe Dhvidbiii 

Tunil, StaTOdarrl 


286 ] 


... 

IV 

.■I- 

OiOpm 

kspuf^T. ipoken En Scratb^l^uifc utal Sunlli Medrmi. 

Tftfiiiv 

i- ■ 

... 

-I •■■■I 

... 

IV 

..* 

298 

Aikolber ipellin^ of IkmEl 

Taoilti ■ 

h * 

... 

1 

*■■ 

rn 

i| 

100. t29. 381 

Anotlker BUoe for CbEngm^o (174), 






IV 

... 

7, e/. 178 

A rnmod by liodgiup for tbe Maudl Imoj^ige*. 

Tiuoiii 

■ 0 



"■ ! 

%mm 

0^0 1 


The wuu u Temerii g.t. 

Tiod* 

* - 1 

“« 

a pp 

mmw 

... 

««P 

.•h« 

A NuEm wiue for Bfanjiri (771)« ^.r. 

' TungHii , 


... 


..i 

ri i fa 


... 

ispid to be ibu m,mo »■ TmTuyan (2705* 

TAugltJiiol - 

^ -1 

m 


S4.170 

in 

il 

431,463,4S0 (L.) 

A Mg^^Ecikt U-DgOAM, vfH>kea in MenhiQP 
(Aipfun). ond (iiecolrdiiqf to the Banu* Liii^jatiA 
Surrey) aEm by 5^ people In Upper ChEndwEn. A 
corrftied Lkt of IVurdt will be fqBnd In Addoodn 









Mmjopfa^pp.aief, 

TIb^IcLoI Pro|)CT 

>■ 0 M 

m 

S(,IK» 

84,170 

-4- 


+ 10 

Tl» pfiaeEpil dklect of Tinfkbml S-r. 

Tugjiir or ElrinpAnf » 

ma 


1 t-«! 

-4. 

PIP 

+faT 

A LokhMiH^ lAOgneg^ tpukeo in Patio (BoroiA) 









aqUlde tliu CeofaiLi Arei. 

T^^taa 

* ■ 

%¥» 


n ^ 

[][ 

1 

14 

An obi muie for Bb^ii af ITbeti oi TtbebiB (SR). 

WK»i , 

«■ ^ 

■ k-k 


mmw ) 

1^.1* 1 

... 

ri p i 

Repottcil En ihA Bnmm LlngoMIc Surroy u m fo™ of 


i 







tbo Pklu fHniect of pAkonff C4;, iiMken bj 3^671 
people in TAwnpeiuc Nuitbeim Slbui StetiL 


StT 
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APPENDIX HI, 


Lui^QAf^ Or Dlfdi^ 

T" » * ' 

T«F40 

lk»n 4^r Tmvng . 

T£ritiiaklg7abk&^ 

Tulnfl w CltK%iiTl 
Tir6i 

Tiiok , 

Tvd , 

Tkrq 

TWttiOn 
Tiim*1iul . 

TfttiktfF cr T^qtB 
T&qisgbit 

TAO&^Ua dr^ni^Mn 

TH,qTiff-i3n 


t * 


T^angj^a 

Tfrongyo 


Twte or Tatiit* 
Tavoj^au 

Tmwnili 

TllWiTg»Tl*I 
Tawbj* K^toii 

Tiwb««itg . 
Xkvnfrm* # 

Tuvtha « 

TawjiTtfi 

tmjnieif 



Nimm of Smi^wA. 

Wmim 1:>]|4l.t ITITI ly THJ 

hj^Gvmic Etytn, 


Nsmliirln 

Qk^flid 

hM. 

1 

AccoTdknf 
to tko 
Lln^niftic 
SiirToy, 

Acfordui^ 
to thi^ 
CotUfDi of 
193L 

Volau#. 

ParL 

p*««. 


... 

«vv 

■ A# 

VIV 

Al # 


In thi B#rm# Lbe^lftk u pm ns- 

rlMksd UnsDi£« tpoittn by M,600 pooplq iinclodliiif 
■pnkofft #1*0 Xgom and BwVlkw#) In tbi Chia 
Hills. 

^lii 

V«i# 

Al# 

IV 

V- * 

ds 

1 Aitparmitiy # naipH mod In Bduu Stata (Orld#]l for 
6«5ti«aS), C/Tliir. 


*w* 

hk. 

1 1 * 

' Ai# 

IIV 

j The liDgnig# a immlL OM KejJcl rlu In Bmupqr 
It H cbwiy alLird [q Lcuibel (£24). 

*** 


, MV 

III 

m 

$83 

AucFtLttr noiria for Milfigtli# ££flC5* tf-r. 

m 

i,«e3 

1 mr» 

rx 

ZI 

n 

#11 

$Se, 498, 461 
IL.). 

2 

A dkloct of Goynritl (SAS) nied by « Aimlarmg tfJbi 
of bkcltmltbL 

m 

Ir# 

■ PV 

X 

i faA 

113 

A fom of tb* IktEtli-Wadim Dklfct of fVi»btd 

(^7) fpakoQ In BBlnrhiitan. 

**• 

i kV 

VPA 

111 

1 

618 

Anotljw nasi# for I>%^ MijiitoL So# Ulthmi {123). 

VI# 

IV# 

tl ■ 

IIP 

III 

il+ 

Sw Tayok, 

■p h« 

+ bV 

Vtk 

•^lA 

bM 

.|.. 

A form of EvoDOi (40)^ ^jr. 

##4 

1 *IV 

lAh 

... 

1 IV 

M±m 

TIj# HMao hj vhwh tk# Tanspyo (Sfi?) nooblo caLI 
tlieuii#lre*. 

*■ # 

ill) 


HI 

tE 

m 

Anpllitt naio# for ShnnkU f.i-. 

l#l 

IVI 


XI 


in 

A fo™ ol Sb^I (307] . 

riifr 

*■■ 

AA# 

in 

ill 

1 

j A Miyafpar zwo for Slyin g.p. 

■ 1 1 

v-v 


i-ii 

1 

VVI 

i 

VII 

R«|Kjt4hl in th# Bsfm Lingnktie Sorroy sa an nn- 
du^ hngna^oipokBH by 340 pogplo in Xottbor^ 

Aiftku?. 

-hvv 

■>la 

1 •** 

#Af 

... 

1*1 

A gboft-Miue of ft non-oiditnnt langni^, foaiidod on a 
jalflirint or miMnulisg of tbs siuuo ^Taong^n * (3^, 
S-<f- 

>1+# 

^m¥ 

■M 

AIA 

#pp 

lAI 

BofPttiAd m tbs Boraia Liogmsfllo Sarmy ## # nkk- 
ukDo glirsn by Bomaiu to # mHoty of Cbm noken 
hi a# kisgwe DistriirL Tbs uambox of Kpsokoti la 
said lo bs fow. 


V#* 


111 

iH 

m, m (L.) 

A ikio^orn C^hi langitii^ of tb# KuH-QJn Grono of 
tbs Aasam^H^axmw BimJarh of tbo TTbsto^Bsi^ 
laztgnsg^ ArconMitg to tbt BiLnna LlnroialM 

Pakflklm 

Dlptnot Tbe speakcz p call tksniKlYCi ■ Bod g-to/ 

ss 


1 

1 Pi 

«+ 

1 

**1 , 

1 

Bspsttad b tlto Banna bhi^iiUc Ssfroy ■■ a dUscfe 
i Kimn (31). Bpokwi by l$a,400 p«rp3o in Tbaldn. 
Amte^ KMsj, tbs Sootbom Mmn ttoto#, aod 
tbs nslgbboiqtiood ^ 


At# 

t£^S£ 

III 

iii 


to Miiwsris* 

*+1! 

H#i 

■■V 

III 

Ml 

M 

Tbo Uasipsr nanw for gyb £218)* j.r. 

aw . 

■H 1 

131,74S 

in 

m 

37® 

*wi' 

aoTgTiK It B dosdy fionncstod with Inila ^asga],^ 

#1# 

MP 

VI i 

#1-1 

pp 1 

**v 

At m faun 

ot JUratbl (4Wl* apoksn b Kbandoab Ptobablr 
XlMUti, S«e laai ^ 

i-M 

-M 

#.i 

PVV 

... 

AAI 

AaoUtn-ijMlUii^or 1«vwg»rli1, tf. Bluduii ($13), j.,. 

VII 

AV# 

-Wl 

##A 


^1 

iq til* Bamw Lb^le Ssr^j u » fo„„ 

20&4 

■ ■1 

lAA 

lAA 

... 

PVP 

i firm of tCtelin (B®) ipokca rm Puteo. 

vvv 

wv 

lAi 

■ PV 

kAk 

VIA 1 

BvptrrtOil io tlw BttrqiK Lliwitiitie ^omr u . .# 

'-»'™*SVSS.S 

VPV 

v^ 

#1 1 

iVV 

lAA 

PV# 1 

Tanniflu ®S), t,s. 

li-i 

B ft 


Ill 

LM 

m 

A jonn of Skankla (811^), 


AAi 



■ 11 

TWi 

A fo?ni of XarfsbttL (31), 
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Nrif m {>r Svuxiu 

J WHxma £ii£T wtrs nr tho 
' 1 Lrtainmo 


liAiigiup) or DislneL 

Kombnln, 

QWa«d 

Lbt. 

to tbq 
Lin^lidq 
©iirT«jr, 

According 
to th¥ 
CoDflti of 
19ih 

yolQiiH« 

fkrt. 


ER3fAaiJ- 

» 

TBjfinlf ♦ 

f' 

dl¥l 

i¥P 

II %» 

in 

1 

61S 

Anothor fw Digmm MiiiunL S» Miihini (1*^. 

Tftjoli 

¥ 


Fl¥ 


*fa¥ 

... 

+1+ 

X BafsaM WOirtl fw bko tpflJt Tpfljie 

' Tslok^ £/. Aiij*Tiyok, MooiylDToyob, Mid Shin 
ToycOf, 

DT Giigipirijfi 

!• 

m 

240^81 

FWW 

IX 

iv 

3m, 343,3^ (L.) 

A fofm of tlw <3ftTbvrill IHJoct EM*) ^ Contf*! 
i7M>, spoktn in T«1in Clvlml (U. P.). 


W 

F ■¥ 

- 

¥>i n 

hk« 

!fa¥l 

¥¥¥ ] 

Boported Sn ibo IfiOl Bonbqjr Contoi Sopoti it 
m fonn af UftHitbl (454111) ipokm fn Klmildoilti 

Telbifr* 


¥¥F 

fa ■¥ 

4i-k 

IV 

¥P¥ 

67ft 

Anotli<7 Mans fat Tologti (Slfl), 

» * 

Tfllis^Br -ir 

¥ 

Sl^ 

9^0 

id.?Bg^i 

isjmjuo 

1 . 

s 

.5 

IV 

IV 

■ m* 

m, m, m 
(I..). 

aS6,976 

A momliir of tlio Aaadhn Gronp of ilm 

InnynAflai^ i]wk«n hi Midrup tlo NExitoi'i DotnlnioRit 
ind parti of M^ionip Ibo Cfliitr*! Pro^tisMi^ ■od 

Bww. 

Tnamlic # » 

m 

¥P P 

P¥- 


«¥« 

... 

¥l¥ 

BqpartiJ hi tbo ISOI BoroliaT Cimfem RcFpart, mm a fonn 
of Mariihl (465). 

Teiwa 


¥»* 


... 

III 

i 

£73 

AhoUior nvma for Abm (132). 

Tin^pini ^ * 

m 

1&5 

2C,900 

m'mt 

in 

e 

m, m 

tL.)* 

A diilort of Ao^iuE NigA (Ifid) , spckon in tho If(i^ 
HJU* vXmn). 

Tongn Nigi (1) ^ 



... 

■4¥ ' 

) 

III 

i 

S6£, im 

A tjynq Kimotlraw wronglv gi™ to lo 

Tengm Nigi W . 

¥ 

170 

+»« 


III 

ii 

JOS, 263i 3fl0, 
3M (L.). 

j A Central Nigi biagtligo of Uio Nfa# Grotip of tbo 
Aamm^Barmiid Bmtirh of tbo nbato-Bii.nnmn Uii- 
ipokiq boycmd tliD Nortii-Butcm VroDtiqr 
of Ai¥UU. 

T^ongn r * 

¥ 


¥1 


IV 

■ ■¥ 

m 

Anotlaer tpellEof of fehgEL (©10) » 

Thiilfi or Thido-piiQ 

A 

aor 

(11,437 

33;ase 

in 

Hi 

S, 10 {C(3inp4iii^ 
timi Vocalk), 
£9p Sd (L.). 

A I^ortbana Chhi langoiigo of tlio E^i-Chin ^roop 
of tie Ai^am^Bnmafe Braiith of tho TilivlcKBiLmiBiL 
tfpokoo in Kvdpar, lAo Nigii niU% 
CicliAT, anil Sjriliet Amrdiiig' ko tlia 

Bnma Lln^iitac £»arr«t^ it i» iIao ^ken £]0©O 

poopio in tbo Ciwn Bmi\n4 Upp® Chludwln. 

Thw qr TWjf + 

m 

«■¥ 

mm* . 

■ill 

n 

.... 


Tho Sktn-ifio form of llie word * f li^ In Bunni iptH 
HUl 


¥ 

46& 

. 84^,406 

M** 

VII 

hip 

61, eSpioo 

A form of tlio KonkiO ©landard DbiJoct (4£7) of 
Mari^hi (46£) fpokon by of Eokba «ad 

Naiik (Dopilwy). 

f)UkAn m ■ 

A 

-M: 

..., 

¥¥■ 

¥F¥ 

... 

■ l¥ 

Boportod Ib lb» ISOl Bombay Ceninf Boport u a 
fatm of OnJaiAtl (6££). Not IdontiflAd, 

THbsjA 

■P- 

110 

... 

— 

III 

1 

se9,4(» 

An Kiitem Peonominalked Bimiilityan kft^ign of 
tbo Tibeta-Hinuiayan Btaub of tfao lTboti>Bii:rmmit 
ImhaUa^Pi, ipokon in Ntpil. Iti qluvibciltlon U 
doTiUfol. 

THl W wfJMki 

!l 

43t3 

760^0 


Tin 

1 

339, S4(V m, 
413 CL.). 

A dlaloot of Libndl r41£), ipokan in Uio rha|p lontk 
of fbt Salt HaiigO (PanJab). 

Th«Il (3) « 

¥ 

7$$ 

4©Dj$00 

■¥■ 

IX 

1 

1 u 

16,109, 304 CL.) 

A form of ^ Jdarwifi Duloot 471S) of Rajuth^iit 
(713)tEpakon In tbo Thil of Wort llmar (Haj- 
pntaiia). 

TbnlH • 

¥ 

¥qK 

1 ¥■"! 

mm^ 

i ■ F 

¥1 1 

... 

TLo nnino bj whioh tlio Baoik (6S1) awl CS^I]! 

of tba Panjab call tboEsioiv»i 

* 

* 1 

¥ii 

¥¥¥ 

... 

VI n 

i 

941, 330. 381, 
38$, 388. 

Anotbar naiua for fbo TbaJI Bial«t (462} of Lahndi 
(416) fpokoD In Jbab^. 

Tliiul - • 

■ 

©i 

100 

423 

in 

1 1 

m. 274, 980 

An EMdem Pronominaljxod Himalayan of 

tbe Tibato^Hhaalayin Hntnch of Lbs Tibat^BiiTnian 
langoigoi, mainly itK^ken in Nipal^ bnfc alto found 
in Sikkim, Darjiling and tbo Dai^bbonrbood 
(Brtgal^ 

Tiumtdi , 

¥ * 


¥#¥ 

^■¥ 

kmsf 

¥¥¥ 

¥fa« 

A ELame for Koran (2S7) nied in Coorf+ 

Tba+bfo * 4. 

' 1 


+M 

■¥+ 

*^‘F 

■l¥ 


A Iona of Wa (5) roporM in' ib# Boitua Tiin|nriitlr 
Socvoy, whom th* namn k ipolt * Htn-Mop' aa apokim 
by 9)tl$ pooplo in thn Mao^loJi Ea4^ Noi^oia 
Sban Statoi 

Tbiuagu 

¥ 

M-P 

fall 

¥H 


... 

* l¥ 

Boportad in tb« Barrsa Lingnlatk Bnrvoy, wboro tba 
niim* ij ipalt * litangva^’ aj a form of Knopr or 
Hboiiaiig p wkon by 1 ,E00 poopIo In tba 

fntao Diibrirt, P iohably tha aam aa Tangtir {277ab 
f.a. 

Ihiotfi # * 

.¥ 


' +■¥ 

... 

imw 

1 II 

Ml 

Anoibor naEne for io (213)# f»r. 
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Kmabir bi 
davdAad 
Liit. 

Nuun ov SivAciiid 

Wtm 
• L 

loADtgaaga or BiaJdcL 

1 

Awarding 
to the 
Li&n^alitic 
1 Snrrar, 

Aocordin^ 
td thd 
Cttiiiu gf 
1021* 

Vnlniflo. 

tbir . , . 

'i4't 

..a 


17 

Thar and Farkafp Go^ 
axati df. 

■11 ■ 

■ VI 


IX 

Tharetl nr Bhilki 

44fi 

r*-" ■ 

!-■ 1 

VIII 

HlarSrlkl 1 n 

■¥P 


l-Pif 


TUru * n 


1 p-p^ 

-P. 

V 





IX 





Y1 


£98 

69,700 

ai 1 

Y 


523 

a«M0 

Wg 

Y 

Thebtr Pkadd 

..a 

Mm* 

PI# 

HI 

HhtiDbaw n , .p 





Ihnt* er Sak 

3&4 

P'VI 

014 

III 1 

IMU 

■ a-p 



til 

Thnya dr Tijryar * * 


i-hi 


*i ri 

Xll^ank 



- 

■ 11 ■ 

Thfiehn 

♦ P’- 

^mm 

ii+* 

- *»■* 

Ilinkn&ii « , « 

171 


... 

ttl . 

Thuliiii^ , 

log 


e.. 

ni 

TOjarakad . ^ 

..i 

i 

M-h 


in 

Tibfllan 

*r+ 

PW 1 

... 

111 

ttbelan UiDop p , 

J 

606,606 

381^ 

ni 

Hhriait Lau , ^ 

1 

jl 

mA k 

... 

til 

l^wtO'Buruo jniK 

KauEEy. 

j 

l,»»kS0T J 

iijmfixi 

tn 

TSboto^hlum fhndly n 

+ 1-1 

UB&kJ^U ;j 

^/^jm 1 

■ i-i 

TibiiO'Uiinalayaa Bawck 

... 

809,749 , 

440^08 

■■# 

Tiifajar er Tigntar ^ i 

Ml ( 

1 


IV 




3^^ 


m 

3:20 


$11 


HjtMAiKi. 


A uMmtt niHt tn Eutnrn . u a nn^i 

dat^gnttlbn for Any ctiit« or tntml dialiict. 

In B^nn (Denf^} abd Aforbhnliij (Orimjii) it ii 
^ificalLy DHit to indicnt* ^ntljl qf_ 


A dialatt of SiiHliil {44S) ep&Iau in tbe ^ind-Raj- 
paUna D*^ It b a inixtarA qf (TIA) and 

Hlv^l uidtl»a£»tirT«y flgtiM for b ^ iMsd«d 
nbikr AtUrwipi. 

AEMUasT DUIIA for ttM Kinil (fiST) fipofcm in TdWeh. 


m 


iii 


819 


191 


42p44, m,m, 

m 


m,m 

480 

m 

11 a 


iMp aae, 290 

m 

14 

9 

I 


TIm mma df a inld tribe df ttfl AWi 
QPttaUy a brokei] form of t£n 

Aj^au Udi^bboiuih 


il Taiai, witkb 
epwch of iU 


m 


Thli% ire Imv* » ^ „ a fcyooilyw for ftbniui,« 

TU4*i Aw^l * mongrel £mbi of AlreiUil (fign 
itioiM 111 tciwii (u. ;■.>. '• * 

■n^ o form of Bhomufl {Slflj pimlrMi in 

^ cflbe ““ 

Tl^ UutbUi, n fom of VnHbitI 1607) oimkMi In 

tbd north of FbriiaK ^Bihar ami CMuj, ^ 

Another natne for Kanaori (77), 

Tbo Bimucai^ proaaiHrfjitidti of - ChJa^* ' (20*)^ 

IWKHOSn af tin 
n*"“^ *'^,**'“ A«Mn.BnmHre 6biii>)i of 
^ Tili^Ban^ Ungiugei^ Aecomliiw (b Um 

£ Ak?Jb. *1^ J*,«|>akoil ty 45t poopln 

Sak (IfUjj QfvKpf ud not Mm EqkKhin. 

A fejnn of Lid (919), g, Pi 
Ceorff for Hilayijam tS&ffj, 

Hew^ jft the Bnrmm. LSn^aUtle a* a inli- 

<W> ♦pnkon m Butom 

A^i'BnrniOM B^h of the TEkoti^Blura 
tin Sortk-BiHtorn Frenttor 

Himnlnyin iuBgoiu™ ^ 

Anotiior imaie for thi Bhiiiii of Tikrt (66). j.p, 

ti. 

A^^O oowodnire givoa Ui Bhuys of Tibet or Ubeton 

tiowOitti. SneVoy™ ^ t*t£o 

^A^«.^renn«*for r«.n{385). AJ*.-pelt TlgoJ,, 
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Lubj^tLoge «rr DklucU 


TTktdiliirl , 

TSIntMO 

Tltifci 

Tininll . ^ 

TinlcU^i ^ 

Timun - . * 

Upori or lining , ^ 

Tirilit 


TVhatiyi . 


Nti4slHr ia 
LM, 


Of S ^iTw 


Wamv DlAXT WITH Pf TM* 

Lc7QDiBT|ic Strmnr^ J 


m 




ISl 




Ttthgt\ 


Tit»tik 


* m * 


Tlrii Biiilki * 
Tkatl&4i^ , 

Tlon^ 

TodA * , 

Tddan , ^ 

Tongmti 

T^iri|i * ^ 

l^rtl * 

TSrwili or 

Tottgm , , , 

W . . . 


ua 


6€@ 


Aeoerdinf 
Co tb» 
Xdn^iElBtio 
Smrey, 

f Aeeordtba 
^tba 
Cenma of 
1&21, 

£ 

1 VqJuidg 

Fbit, 

1 

I 

-■* 

P*A 

VI 


118 


1 ■ m 

t.. 


.111. 

i-ii 


fit 

i 

' m 

6^«2S 

H-l-l- 

VIII 

1 

341, Ml, m 

1»400 

— 

Ill 

1 i 

M, 100 

105^ 

1 

+ U* 

168,730 

III 

u 1 

■ 41 

3. 4, 1{>9, 187 


lliU^lLKS. 


FIJI 


a 


aafi^roo 

40^ 


VI 


lx 


I A imm» ^vcn to the Awjulhl i5e8J apolen hy llki 

I liirt In the Cliunp*rfcD District (BsW And OHwf 

I Reporitiit in tlw 1301 BaqiiViiy Cebinj Ropoft 

, foxiD of Muri^hl {455j gpolcon in Poonm 

Anethar mmo for Ruigiel (73), 

A fomn of tlw KIndko Diikct (4S») of 

in the WMtent part of U»wi B’ 

W- Frontinr Pmfiiiee). 

A dialBft of Kixh (141), ipalen in Q 

Gmra KiLli (Aipun). 


i-Bcirimw 
. irjtokca In 
^snjf Britiflii 

l■■^i^u^p Df tlkft 
'i ibognii^ 
^ . Jin 
I Tocabulftry, ^ 



13^34 


Totmg-lfiii 

Tnihmoa 


/ 


sai 


m 


743 


4QB 


m 


4^3 


796 


IB, I$3 


ed,4QiH0i 


ces ! 


140^94 


III 

in 

JV 


iu 


iii 


m 


371 


IX 

*11 

Tin 

Till 

■I i li 

in 


115*1311 


136 


Anolhrr rpellliig of TimOp f .0+ 

A lw.ji^T»g 9 of the lUfA Oranp of the 
Bnnoh of the THjet^BoniMm laRjnii 
mil Tippemlt (Ben^) utd the n ~ 

BhdrirtA. 

AlfiqgcjAp of the Kftlalliii 
Xjflr (iroop of tho D&rdia or i 
vroken in N^gTatiiu- (AfpJianlitnj^ 

I of the v»ith m Hi|}eoiEHet|% 

' Addenda JliiijLiia, pp, / 

Anothtr name for HaithiH <9071 

R«K#firfiii thjt ia®i, 1901, Jjkn Bomb.* 0t„.q, 

Beiurtiat a Gip*y laiiganK£||b1(cii in A|iiu«|nt|iBP 

aini oWhcra. Sad 
^*'*’**^“ '** aeitiWee 

^ Tlia of tht If n,(o nsed tn inJt. 

^ npa^n daUeti tf^n tlio Uuim m 

Janini, nr. f— - ® 

i6*9> ftl Ktidfni Ifithfi 
IM71, «]»kw m M^ir, Ratiik, aod Hamirpqr 
fC, P»J, nti t1i4 JaroaL 

IfrUri Ckwnt»nv om tbt GaoMi. ff It a 

fom of tba Kau^^Vwt (d04) of 1T«t<^rn lihafi 

»t. 5^“ I''"ir““rtic SqfWy at a 
cM<«t Of Tai^lti, (act ♦,301 Jitopla Iq 

tlw ijoathiTu ike Staton (jr. UjRaok. ” 

’TilMi>41aQgtiage' Tlio rthNi at Mabl {Ml), 

Soc Tboya. 

A «^lcei ^ tpokcii m tlw Cliiii Hilt*. [* 
if Lintnaktic Barrev ander 


m 


514 


S. W.514, 510 

(LO^ 


178, asrt 
ass (14 



^iKiihct uftafi fyj Lakher ta33)j j*r, 

A I^EI|<U^ of Gn>ap of the Dravkllam 

l»Tirtt«w,^kfln in tlio Nilgnri mi]j (Mailrii), ^ 

AniAW lauar for Toda (803), 

Eqp^K tbeBunMLrnipivtfc hVvij 9 ^ » XinA 
ilK>kfn hjf 4,000 pajpic In Upper 

ContrtI Rutem (740) of 

I “^(Tl3}p fpokeii in Jjiipur 3t^ CKajpnhim). 

^ ■MHO II Tiiiflgyo im), q.o. 

'4*3fik*r name tt^ Tlirwili (400L 

*^Sr.‘» “• *■*• — 

*-«• 

A Nob-PnmnntilializNl UinuJayan „» ii., 

Ta»t,yllim.l.ya« Brand, of 

in tbo iJa„ SBb-PivhJod uf Jal^ 

Another name fer Utn 

Anuther in ae fat BkHditari 
AdoUjct name for Vtchaml (173), f 
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KiTkvH w Sflunu 


WMlBt tiliir ^f^HT Ilf THl 

Liitatimo flFXTtT, 


A^conlliav 

lo 

Ln^DitiEc 

Stu-mejr* 


Acicoriihacf 
Id tl)e 
df 

mi. 


Vdlazqe,. Pwt, 








Tulciku 4Ltf T nW| ;n ^ 
Tttn^bld 

TiLri (IT Torij'i 

TtirIXng 

'tnwiiigi 

TwHi-ehmiig , 
Twi-ihsop (f TwI-fbTp) 


Ublwehip tJbbeiL or 
mibfkt 


Cbli^ B6tT 
UtihAllil or UeblU 

‘XTebcbM , , 

Vcbsa , ^ 

IJchUi . , 

TTjMini 

ITiiaW 

O'fCliiirGiiabp k 

ITUrkhi^ 

Un^ 

t'iu4 




3,727 


11^32 


TII 


III 

ni 

in 

nr 

i-" 

in 

IV 


IV 


VIII 


XI 


163 


3p760 


IX 

IX 

V 


3M 


Q 506 


1D6 

301 

424 

2S3 


31, 58, t2B 


150p S60. 3flL 
333. 


17 


Ru(&m£s. 


m 


m 


133, m 


form of Bdo^ ($29) ipokdn in Ahmediugu. 
fifpoftod Jn tbr BomiHi- Conioi Rcporei m & GitMv 
AAiaodiu^ And elfcirhm. The iporken an j*li 

Abother name for Aufiibi (U4)^ 

Tbi mmt M Chii^^ j.r, 

Anolbor lyano for 8li, j.r, 

Aniiither imtni for f mgiilMi (SOfi), j,#, 

Anothar niiaio fm Ang^ml (l&i), j.t. 

Andtbrr tuma Lh&tS aSSj, f.i* 

Abotlidr tuma for Atigimi aMJi j-u, 

Aaotliw rpallis^ of Tod* {60^, f.r. 

Apparently tlid lanid A* Ehafrlo ( 163 ), 

"'csajs •^.' 

(ft92), i^T'K'Dyiii for Hlmlftfnnl 

AnothiiT ii|Bllii^ Taini^yn^ 

A dialect of iQumvai^ (l 4 \ .i 

Tbe unn u tairon^ 

A formof Bhfitii rf Tibirtor Tibetan i. ^ 

tlio EMUm IliiiiaUyL ™ tpoian 

of t7p.i]».Rtv_» . 

•poketi Jn tL iMi^of 

P*=kp«i^ 

At Kny aU, iu «p ^£In ^ 

'"‘i^ 

for Uai lan^un^. J“co*wctJy luid ■« ■ luiy* 

ip.lli„g iMinlij, j,,, 

Attotiar n*niE /« lliwi,i ^ , 

Aftrthw fa, MUri j.a. 

A*hilW Mine for Sylirttii ^ , 

<^**11- Not ia«at{^ ^ "«a Khui. 

^UHS or An*^ 
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5i3 


Lui^aage or Diatwl;. 


Upp^nlc^ , 

Upper SSi>d 

of. 

Drill 

Urmng 

Uri^ 


Nv»im Qv BvbuK 


^fatalKt In 
Ciiiu£ftd 
Lilt, 




I AcconUitg^ 
(4 the tQ U)4 


Lhaf;njita< 

liujrvey. 




Ceiuin of 


WUAS:^ WITB m roi 

LciecruTJC ^vatit. 


Volaffle, 


F*Tt* 


IV 


IV 


Pe«% 


HsJOAltKVf 


401^ (LJ 


40^ 


ioe 


TTnlii ^ * 

. SSI 



u 

: j 

1 

1 

f 







of name}^ li 
13A 

Briyi 



... 

V 

ii 

357 

Umiuyl 



... 


... 


tJp^pez 

«* 


... 

1 .P.P 

... 

wm* 








Urndn - # 


1 

... 

... 

... 

■r*w 

DUiiJI 

1 


... 

Y 

B 

m 

Utrurhl « 



.+■ 

■ 

1 ... 

- 

Utlari or UtturllLi^^ » 



■*■ 




Vidnga, Vadngn* or 







Va^nka. 







VaJJirlil} * * 

-p. 


p.. 

XI 

.px 

17 

Vadari (S) . 



f 

1 IV 


577,607 





XJ 


1 


473 

3,sou 

- 

Vll 

.^1 

3.65*130,141 

vitd^n 

... 

-I 

■ ■■ 

i-ai 



Vadedari » 




IX 

il 

409 

Vadira < * % 

-p 


... 

- 

- 

... 

Vadngn 



... 

IV 

... 

£77 

Vlgdi or Vogfl * * 



.p.p 

... 

■ aa 

... 

Vagb^I, VigTi . 



.p« 

... 



Vighirbl , 




... 

4** 

... 

VignrZ 

... 



... 

r 

p«*a 

ini 

Vaipiiei « « . 

34!l 


fjm 


eia 

... 

Yalardl 


... 

--- 

■H. 

— 4* 

1 

Volimndi 


ip* I 

... 

... 

p« 


Vangebe « ^ | 

... 

... 

"" 

I.l 

... 



... j 

*** 1 


... 

.p^ 

*P. 



A cMiupt farm of K^nkn^l |^-4{W) EtHid in 
Cftimm i,9lMlm4) hy m. 

A form of the EiftetTi Dmtssct (3^) of #S3>* 

[t u flJflQ cilM thf! J«4ivbahad Sab-Pk^odf Tho 
Sbrwv flgnrei ititflthli^ tbuie for 
Klufl ^Puijeh^ 

Tliei4Euii&« KortiinhA ftiulkp tho of m 

tribe of Krmrnbu |q the Xil^rl HHli 

Another nnine for Koro^ 

retameti Jnnn PAttm Slaio j 

Another nemo for Knrro^ 


of 

^0 tbo Paxeiiii 
fr« ojo of 


CoiMni Popart u tb« 

niNlrli ^IVnj.1, nm sutej. 


cbmctw, {i fli^gniihod b 
WorJji bonowiHl ftt>in T^Sw in or 

Au inconrort ipellh^ of Ofl^i I, 

^ AiiDiher ipellb^of Onmati 

Rflportod in the Bnirtn* LingfniJpl^^arTov u ■ dbllfiet 
of Chmbud ipobcR m ^ ptep] o in Vn- 

Icokko. 

A Coorff ipeltin^ of CrtH 

Another nntflo for OHjri i 

JBenticHifiil in tlHa iSSi X\ 

Mine of thi lUiLtort of I - 

ThoMiuo li Kimt 

A WJnr for Awfcihl Ptw*, 

A TnnaU natoo for ToMgi (6l») Wnrtagi. 

Anfitljw nmmo for Bufi. C/. BUmti (956}, 

A dbJort of Tolnspi Widely ipohoti bv wonder- 
la^ tnliai m tmtal htMi Wectoro Jndin. By mm* 
Goniidered ■ tii|ii^ bnipTEiFe. C/, Vmlm. 

A fftf^^ of t bi ^Bjdn4^ Dinlect C4JS?) of 

^‘♦^oJpMlpon by Vadnli of the oout rmrU 
of Tbenn DidblM^iKDib«y)p 

A Mpdroii ci3iM|ii|ljntT af Ofiy* (fiOfl). 

j" A dinlort of Gojiritj i35^) ipoken io BrnrodA. 

A Gipiy repiFtod in the 1^1 Boiohny Coii- 

tnM Kffport nf Ipokeii in Kbobtl l^mbty the Hune 
Hi ^ fldnri 

A TnitD B&iM for Toln^ {U$l J5ob Vi^p^ 

S» Bi|^ (If A t» ApeJt Ve^b^ of Wigh^ 

A]*o onotLiv spelling of Wag^t (fOS)# p. 

tbe jqocnling. 

BrpoTlnd In JlPil Bmh*Y Cemoft Rpwrt, AppeodLi 

1^- H, M qiokoR in ^nkKnri^ It U eo Sindhl^ 

‘ bitt Mr. ^ftl^w^nk eddp^ thnt it wiie most ilbely 

I rviar^ni by tuemlwn ef the Vighrt coilo, who pto- 
bibly fpnic GnjiritL 

A Gfpiy tugnigO roporiod in tbe 1^1 Bombay 

On9iDs ItopoTt. Pnbably tbo Biti« M Bigii Or V4i|di|i 

f 

An t)ttl Koki lugqngo of ibe Knhl'Chin Group of th« 
Ajsfli-lQ-BnrtiiM Bnuu^b of tbo TTbeioBnrmm 1an> 
pnegM. It is not deeli oUb in thu Snrvey, anil 
ii Hot mentioiieil in the Bonna Lingniitle Surrey. 

Jtewrted in the Biiodo CiiUn# Eepol t ne a ferm 


ItHspartHl in ux lira 

ofCli0dh-ri($ft4J. 


Reported in Iho 1501 Botnba? Cnfuni Repoft ii a 
form of BajaritT (S59}i Xot Idenii^ed, 


(Aiiftinij. Nat ideulifledr 
Another Etame for Minrifi (718). 


Sl! 


VOL I, rABT 1. 
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Wnu BiAix WRB nr 

liiiraiTmio Svktit. 





AdoUmt spol^K^of UBDjiTi f.9. 

A BLU raiMrtod ia Ui«lS 9 t Botulmv 

“ •iwfcwi in KhudiMh. Not idoatf- 

V” h Ci’*” ^ <*“) 

Konkwi j»t4tMlud Dkloct MTi of 
Md gli^THfafb 

B^pofted ^ laat c«n,q, , 

(4^) spoken ID Kluii^li. |w 
D DiE^ipcIUD^ of Wba^ 

Hiportod^ the le^i BftBEbDy Cteiiw Htpori uft 
fona of i 4 $&) Bpokwi In £liMod«i[k. 

n trict m ^’orth-Writ ilLuidAh^ Juid of tiy. 

^+P- Seo loai Cotusqj Bap^^ App* fl, 

J" laSSJ. It t. pmp.rlT 

th# it«jio of tb* DDciwit DlpJyOrtt of ibo l*Dgi^ ' 

A T»inll ™,]fl for Tdm^ (3I9>. ^ VuMga. 

P™atnmmliMd KlTnAlBVAn loneraM* of 
Tlb^HEmAlmyan BTHiich of tlie^ "raelD- 
Bnnjiui lonenB^vL ^pokan in XopiiL 

Anotbir lumto for WfeoT wi (^1), f.o, 

A Miuo mw 4 timpii nMd fur (W7>, q.w. 

S« E5(ii)I. 

AMtlisr Ituqo for O^tl ( 80 SJ, 5.,, 

R^tK^ in Ui« 1891 Roiulay CM.bi B«inrt u . t«™ 

«-K?; 

A foiia of PljiHtf (sisj in KtHi, 

V*rfoDf itptUmgi of tbo H*„o Vo^l <J 5 ^ 8 , 5 j^ ^ ^ 

Another fjwltin^ of (479J,y,,, 


K«iirlrt«K Alro «1 W “» 

f5nl*.0«op of Ih. iCrto* 
A Akiart of KUoiho (87). TH.k*ft in 

A font* of 113,111 .. . ., 

forjo of Bool Bliil i7B#|. “M»k. Pnitio% n 

1« II.. ii„B,u 

AhoIIki* ooiuo for HMijiH 1771), B*»,. 
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Ywiu^w 
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Whekb -Dfhtt WITH nr xBa 



iruaffK Of AEIBA 

LzH-diJiffnc &i:btbt. 

1 

^dmber Uil 


Aceordlng 




LaUgnagn qr I^lalieti 

Gl«Mitol 

Apooniing 




LSat. 1 

ia tho 

to the 

VulaisF. 

Fbrt, 

P*««- 



LlngnUdo 

Ceima of 



Buprejf* 

1321- 




Wi* , 

13 

7,000 

... 

11 

- 

4jP,P{L.> ^ 

Warba^ 

III 

999 

... 

*9* 

I-FP 1 


Wbll 


■ri F-lf 

mm* 

Vll 

1 IF 

m 





IX 


95,106,151,15? 

Warvblkwar or BOtisna 

$62 

li»> 

*m* 

viu 

R 

5S» 

of Yiiin. 







Wamgrn - , , i 

ji.. 

mm* 

*99 

IV 

1 IF 

8?7 

WaaT^TDr 1 of Voron * 

331 

-*• 

k.k 

VIII 

il 

9, 10 (L.h 39, 1 
69,113 (L.). ' 

Wat^an-Shtim . « 

ma 

pap 

40 

IFF 

FI F 

... 

'^Yariri v ■ ■ 

353 

1 IF 

P" ■ 

X 

PI P 

91,113 0.) 

We-Knt H. 


9-*9 

■ ■ 1 

+ FF 1 

,.. 1 

■ k* 

A 

Vv olain ■ I- * 

p-k* 

■ ■ 1 

1 i-i 


f-i-k 

1 FH + ' 

WeUnnE 

asi 

mmk 

' fr 

FP i 

III 

M 

3, 339 

Woftoni Beldclil ♦ 

36^ 

324J899 

*PF 

X 

FFP 

Sa9> 33$ tGrani- 
inar)» 3&4 (tperi- 







UiunijA 484 

(L,). 

Weatort Hindi 

m. 


»eji4,3e9 

(41.81M1&) 

\x 

i 

imt 1* 4/7 (nsean- 
ing of name). 

Weatpzn » « 


39^ 

BBpEOt 

III 

li 

m^m 

WMietn Fahafl t 

SI4 

$53,463 

l,|68a.91& 

ix 

i 

Tui 





IX 

It 

I, 878, 376 Ccom- 
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pared with 

other lati- 

Waatord Pailjabi » « 

p^p p 

■■•taF 

... 

VI11 

1 

1 

WoBioni Pai]phl « . 

3$5 

... 

4 iri 

VILI 

il 

1 ^ 113 (Im) 

‘Woobam FrcuKunlDuJbwd 


s7,oaa 

2s,m 

III 

i 

427 

laiiguB£;eaL 







WeiM-a or Wffwaw 

\ 4Id 

■FP 

356 

■ FP 

99 P 


Wbffneb , . i 

i 



in 

iU 

107 

Wiiita Karan , « 

f 

1 ** 

■P-- 


III 

FI- 

■*F 

While iliao 

1 

i-i# 

... 

■1+ 

... 

IFF 

yabalag « » 

-■* 

•»* 

■•-PF 

III 

ill 

3?9 

Tabain 


4-- 

•taMi 

III 


m 


Bkhabu 


KlIU !;Ajiun}+ 

indftlttr ftpGillDff of VarLi^ (4^7) ^ S^^- 

AnDtlioT Fp«llitT|^ of V*rU (473), j-p* 

« 

A dk^Qci of (S^i ^ 

■ * 

A Qflruaall hmnio for Telnffti (Sl9) * f-Pi. Cf. 

A laORtyigP of tbo Kifir Oiuop ot tbo Dai4t« j Filfcli* 
lutgTugdP, ppokon to Ko^niaJi. ^ 

A Lolifr-Mop'o Uiigtial^TB ipatefR in MyStk i (Foniim)^ 



of pAf^td 
and iho 


111 


111 


Lii 


1S3. lU, 3^, 

m (L.). 


455 


109 

_ 


A foiTii of tlifl Sonili-V^'estoni DWort (3 
(837^ ppokon in Winmataji CAf^lii 
tM%iitncirhDD4L 

PoiioriMl in U*fl Burma ** pnilmhljr 

Onl^t an altorniitko nasno foi' Tfti'Ii4t^}i f-*^- 

Rpported hi Ma haf^ 

IjMjgnAlfo, «pak«i hy 1^00 jt^upl^feWl^PP^ Cbioiiwiiii 

A BoUtliOrti Chin langiMfl'ft of lilP tefltt'Chin Ofwp 
of tk» AHm^BtiTxnM Bnnali liC Ifco molo-BariE^ 
langiHigM. It « TOfwrtHi to ID tip Borma LingoMio 
Sttrvoyp p. HP not ropcttud, 

A dUlort of BaidpLT Pfpf4w4li Woitem Wucbkt*n 
aii4 So Fordalt TliW^ a« *1#> Ksflm 

tpeakwa in ICaraeU C^liid)^ ♦' • ♦ 

A laUgnnaf^ of lliP t3flntrt5 Ktoup of fto lni»r So^ 
BmohoCtkw apdkwi in tho 

iroatorn end of tlio Vatloj* aon th* ne^n- 

boarfaooiL Rr^pirduiff tht Ccn^u* loe Ko. 1131, 

A Sub-Oroop of tb# Otonp ef tlio Amtn^ 

Barliveee Branch of fjl* "niiBt-o-BlIfWan InngTiagM^ 
m^ly ipokon in t9ia|^a|:a Hill* 

A luignago of tbarFahifi Oronp of HiO Tpnor Sta^ 
Bmocli of tirt ladb-Ar vau iangiajigeft, p|>okeu m Uia 
Hliii of thoXnttli*iHit Panjah. 3lio Cattani fifOKa 
art PfiCfla^ e* 


AnollHHT namt for Lalindi (415)- 
A dialoct Ilf Pi4|^ (33 o)j 

A Stih-^^rnap of the ProiicuninaUrtd Ilsinalayaji Oronp 
of tho TOelfrHinialayati Braneh of tho TjWto. 
BarmnS lai^i^grt, ipolon iD the W«torn Sub- 
lava, ^ 

A r™ of %aw Kawn (34), ipokcn in 'Tkioj ami 
Kamml (V^nna). 

A form of ibankta (SIS). H ibotiki iifofwlj b« apelt 
HwencK. 

Soe Kumbyn. 

foe F»lliao. 

AniAhor fpoUing of Yaboln» 

Bepnrt cd m Ibe Bnrroa LSsgvWtIo Btu-foy a* a foroi 
of Bunnfte (3fl6)p apotpii by 3tW peoplu in rrgU- 

Alan (onirtinirt aptJt Tabain|r. Sfiabein* or lAbcin* 
It baa pow appartPtlj dFvpjhrd odt of itie+ 

Af^optral Niga lanBoage of Uib Niga Group of tbc 
Afeam-Boroim Braiich of the tfbeto-Bnrman Ian* 
ap^en beyond the Dortb-eeeterq franUer 
of A^aitt- 

A Ob.tcl«li ot tk" «**t*?. 

Emmui lanpTfianw, rpoken Jn Zarafahan. «ot amW 
witb jD ibid MirvDv. 

AoCrUiaf natno for Zabtao (318)| f hP- 
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ij 

IfFusu OH BwAAXxm. 

Wsni sKbtfT with: js thh 
lasaEisTio ^ithtiyp 




^niulpsr in 
Ckiufiiid ' 

UmL 

tu the 

SunrQjTp 

to ib4 
Cmstu of 

im. 

A^dlmDut. 

Put. 

1 

\ 

1 

1 RKHbmxi. 


A 

... 

Jii-i- 

+ PI 

+f b 

4ihft 

bli; i 

Thio BnfmOh! nbliiQ for AmkbnW 7-*- 

vaktui 




i.iisr 

111 

i 

179, S76, 806 

Afi KtuUin FnracPiDiQiitli^ed HSmblbjbti Ibagni^ of 
tbi Tlboio^HtniblbVJui Bfblioh ol tbb Tiboto^Barmui 
fpolcen m DvjObi^ (Ben^) nitd Us* 
upper I'bUo^ i of Xtpei. 

T^i-uiig 

■ 

... 

... 

... 

- 

M. 

1 

i 

j Aepoctod ra tbo Bnrmb mt n form 

of ^hbYiito fpokon by 600 pAople m Xoftli Ajmkbti^ 

^ SbAndu U Motboc nemo for Chla^ 

Ttm-Vin^ * 

* 

mmk 



P-- 

!■■ 

I 

[ Ait>i4hc7 mmp for tb« Sb^ii^Tuig^Lbm dbloct «f Yin 

1 or WxDgj f.r. 

TAnidi 


If" 

»bife 


bb# 

II p 

bib 1 

t 

A form of ToIr^ ipolcini by YinmUbf It la 

doafrlbHl u Tologo with a dnwliti^ pivu anoUtikra of 

1 the loii^ Towali, 

Yuibje 

* i 

*72 

*kn 

mmz 

ibi 

TP" 


A form of ArakaorH Bpol«R In Hjanlcnya and 

Akjbb. Tba HnrtiiBN proonticiatiou of' RamiWp^ 

g.fft 

Tafiff - 

•r 

7« 

i*A 

1,107 


... 

bl-l 

S« Ylo. 

TnDg-kAV-liiQg « 

* 

ri b* 

+ 1 1 

%ii 

bbV 

Ibl 

, 1 

^ ll-f 

^ Goo YaO^latt. 

Yugiui p « 



■ 

ISp^ 

bbl 

bl 1 

¥11 

A PaUpn^Wa Lan|niig« ipobbn In tht Sban Kt»toi- 
Alw called KurcnKt^ YasB-wan-koDj or Vani^-biw- 

Tu^Kk 

» 

•^mm. 

*-+ 

> 

Ibb 

ft.. 


Tti* tame at BlaDg^lrDfp f.r« 

YAii^taltl * » 

* : 

ftft* 


4 1b 

bbb 

¥1 ■ 

!-• 

YmtalaU 

T img-WAii-£iiii p 

» ' 

if--? 

+** ; 

ibHI 


bl k 

!¥■ 

1 Gh Yangkin. 

Y'uajft 

1 

*■ + 

*— 

l-H 

1 W 

... 

Ill 

Boportocl io tbo BRmia Linfulitir $arrey at an 
npe^wd laivgar^ tpokon by 6,400 pcoplo jo Iho 

Cbin HlUi. 

Yibj I * p 


4^ 

i.11 

197 

1[£ 

1 III 


Vbla baicngf, irlth Mkio (43), to a f^op of 

Ipokon in Indo-Cbina, and tonfatiTbly 
namod ilka ^Blan Langoagei.* AccordJn^ to tLa 
Dnrma l,.lnf^sUUc Sorray it il ipo|«n by 205 ptoplo 

In tbs KpnglOnp Sontbom i>Ti*,n Gtaluv 

Ttw p * « 


'^U 

# — 

2 

ibi 

1 If i 

1 ■ ■ 

A aWrCl (d BumMH imkon, aOccinHptf to the Btmnn 
LinfTCLiftic Sarroy, by poopfs in Pakdkka. 

Lriiwar Chindwin^ and tbo nfl^bboni-hoad. 

TaMiLwla 


.^4bi 

■ f* 

... 

III 

m 

829, S8«(LJ 

F^ibably a form of €luTib5k (052). Awrtling to Lbs 
Bnma Llngnistle Bqnsvp it ii i^Kikin hi tbs Cbin 
Hill*. 

VAwyiD 


* + + 

ill 

ft*. 

III 

11 

6W 

AiiottMMkainH for Lkn or Liiv*a« (375^ Tbii k 

Ibe TWUiis by whi^ia the apukoii Cail thuoiwlTSk 

Winhfcw p . 


ft.. 

IP4 

p. . 

M-h 

¥b¥ 

IbP 

Tlis aams ai Yinba^ (3$)^ 

Y^jJn 



tJii 

■ h . 

in 

H 

m 

! A nuBOH namo for Ktchin t!3CS)| f.r. 

YruiivJwi « 


m 

I’ls 


Ml 

il 

411 

A dlaJoct of ^mp^ ipaksn in tbs Xaaa HUli 

1 and Nurtti Cachar (AjiamJft 

Ywnihntpg' , » 



■^1 , 

Mfc 

in 

u 


Anotbifr namo for Yacbatni (173), j.e. 

ImVA 


39S 

a.6iiT 

■ w 

lY 


1 34$ 

A dialKt of Halay4|aia (293^, ipoksn in Ooorg. 

yftrtikkU ■ ft 


2S8 

*S.U( 

ft« . 

iv 

XE 

h-- 

bbb 

m,m 

1 . 

A rllalMt of Tamil (285), probably lbs ums ai Kotara 
TLfl S^niToy incicdc tbow for Koimra, 

Tafbkan 

Tvlan ft * 


h i-t 

■ ■# 

1 ... 

VIII 

a 


A ^0 for Bnra^aibl {HQO) njed by tbs pespl* nf 
.7?agar. 




1 *** 


Ibl 

!¥■ 

iBftnstsd in tJw Bam» LinjmUtli^ SnrMj a* an ti»> 
■iU««l IftUffMiro n«fc9ii by 4,600 (ineMae 

■t>«a]l«-. bnrpUiAHi dJaltlcU) In tMCbhl Htt|£ 

PMWilj thi unic u Votafii q, t. 

YUfki 

« 

ill 

-■■4 

■M 

K 

... 1 

31B 

luwmrt far YQiiOa C378]l,f.r, 

Yin *jt Kiftn^ 



I*!- 

i.w 1 

1 1 

III 

n*m 

■ 1 

[ 

1 

lUpnrtal in tlw Knrnu Linsnlulle Snmir ■■ • 
Hihi-Klnil5r l•nra■el^..p«kan by 0,699 b Um 

Soetbom 8ihui 8tUa«. Cf. tbii Sarrtr Vol II 
p. 1, wliM tbs Untnigp Is cilisd Hlani, jj,' 
CsQsiM gt 1921 It it snlsred hi ‘ Vaag.* ° 

Y^DbmW 

if 


4I~I 

aj3«! 

*lb 

— 

Ibb 

1 

Hgiurted lath* Bnruih Lin^htic gorrtj m h direct of 
Karto (51f,iiwlu»n by S,S41 pooplg In Eirsnai had 

1 ilhS GOntbcm hhta 
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Ntnciiii cw Sfxakmm 

Wans nijtiiT with Et thp 
L uranuTio Bvurwr. 

LiogoM^nr Wa^toL 

Nauborin 

ciM^m 

LbU 

Aj^edidg 
to th# 

Lingniitio 

Somjft 

AoHOrding; 

loth® 

CuMuof 

1S21* 

YoidlnO. 

1 

PirA 

Pp«p- 1 

Tinda 

■P 

* 


•§99 

105 

Ill 

1 m 


TiatmU «t Tsngtalal 

■i 

■ 4 + 

99+ 

PI p 

ppp 

ppp 


To ce Zc 

* 

1 


■ft. 

' £^44# 

PIP 

PI 1 

PFI 1 

Yodaja Shin 

m 

m 

P4II 

IIP 

... 

1 pp 

imm 

PIP 

Tokn 1. 

# 

1 

222 

ffi7S 

£12 

III 

HI 

in 

Toton 

A 

■ 

ade» 


5J00 


. PiP 

PIP 

Yojn 

f 

•li 

305a 

1 

k 

1' 

^pi 

iP” 

* PI P 

PKI 

Yudgki * 

A 


#78 

L 

+ PI 

K 

PI 1 

i* 4. 455, 45&, 
618^ 533 (L,). 

Yan * 

d 

p 



ppp 

PP4 

1^ 

1 

TAnniofifr 

■i 

p- 

•i + p 

Pi 1 

es^te 

ipl 

1 -“"P 

... 

Y'ilitifxai Plf^tG 

r 

1 

#41 

*9m 

fl 

ill 

X 

' "• ! 

j 

i ^ 

Zibfin . 

m 

m 

.ft. 

9M + 

IPP 

1 pp ' 

ppp 

pii 

Zthio 1ft Vjifaow 

- 

9 

aia 

3,000 

ic^oia 

ni 

lu 

107. m 

SUiukoTi * 

■ 

9 

m 

999 

9§m 

ft*- 

PIP 

... 

Zao S' * 

m 

9 1 

■ •■ 

9§9 

mm9 

ni 

iii 

123 

7.atm 

- 

m 

il-« 

“ 9 

il P 

ppp 

*-* 

-p- 

ZAf^giri p 

m 

m 

■ rl 

§99 

-iPP 

XI 

ft. 1 

Tt 10 

Zirpl 

V 

9 

rm9 


+ PP 

■p» 

•¥>■ 

PPI 

Ziyiin * 

■ 

9 ] 

41 

999 

S.0LI 

9m9 

■■ft 

1 

III . 

Zel3«k1 

p 

« 

m 

4** 

- 

X 

l-P 1 

1 

*,45S,4»0, 53S. . 
^L.>. 

Zend » 

p 


PI 1 

PI P 

■"■1 

X 

H + 

3 ‘ 

Z bhnoini , 

9 

4 

A « 

> 

IGl 

ft.. 

— 

Ttl 

ii 1 

1 

aas 

Zo or Yo ft 

9 

P 

223<t 

PI P 

5p440 

111 

Hi j 

1 

1 

ite. iis, 133 

Zongi ft 


:i 


... j 

^9§ 1 

111 

1 

ii I 

1 

1 

353 j J 


Ftia Climw ip^keii 

ipokfii tticMtly In t1i4 ^fia 
Ebtf-Iobf, nod MomjiD Tij< 

A fono of tiio Xortli-Kiifte 
(937)^«pdkm in tlifr nq 
ttkt i[PknJftb)K 



RULkEU 


A Sont^m Chin langTjigQ of tlifl KoAi-Utib Gfonp ( 
Ilt9 AjMtd'BomiM BmiKli of iSiP 'nbotn-Bufia 
kn^tu^«4» rtportod in tbo Bomin Bnrt 

u vpokim bv -MBS pwplo hi FnkdIcktL 

A form of E^nm (t&). q, 

Tbe Bnrmw ii«Bo fcr SUnew {4^* 

A dlidoct of Lni (SlUDi. Ueportnd In tbi 
LhsgnktH Scirroy u i^Lea in Ihe Cbf^ 
nombn of ipoiklciiii wjnj^ 

A Enti-obi^ lonsoii^ fpoken in CblnJpiLU, Sm 
Y etun, 

A form of Kanbln ipokfid in Pal 

A (Unlvet of Manjani <37?>p iuokon 

VmBrj' of NoFtlL GHtx^ 

Eoportfld In ibo Bnrwa Xulngni 

nltnmiitivo nnuio for Annnmow. 

IwboiAi cbiHiMi u H 
BtuicVi of tivn An^m^AdiKcu: 

Utovt rcH&TolidctUow i^i its 
tho TaI ijrduji of ih« ^Iaui* 
tiliO Cftain.! of IBaL it a said to- 

fl.r. 


m- 14 on 
InnuodH 
if|lso M^XbmAr 
bail liio 
it Ut^^nigo of 
lugnaii^ In 
\ima of Ijip (44L 


f Annin, In Baftra, 
r/ Anjm 
VO ilio Tijok^ 

(^) d Fa«bt4 
of Foiliikwir Blfh 


Tho tmni ii Yibdc 


In ^a^0. 


A diilotrt of Bbimkli In the Bntnui 

^ Sumy, zvpnriedqindliloct of Lni C3lil) fpolm 
in ttm Chin Ite namber of ipflokm noli baUig 

itiieiL 


A dlikci of Bho^iik (W Riokiin in Wori*ro Tibet, 
PndMhIy mkin t<» Bb^fA oi Pnrik ('GO'). 

TlmCbin ii*jnc5 fn^rLiiMi^ir (2M). 

Son SUyoirL 

An Iifdinn L4Hdltay''i u^. 

An itwonwt irptUiRf of Dfarpt {ABO) I 

Kopu^l hi Ua PttnriA LinfcnUtlc Snrpoy m m dInSoot 
of Kinm I.3I)| unnt^jo by pooplointho Sontliem 
Shmn StiK^ A]i>HTpolt Knidn. 


roand Xa^»k. ” 

I 

Anottirr inm^ lanjotiinM n?iii far tbo ATaftn UngUgOL 

A 'Lml«c4 O^ .^Enl ijwltOn in tba NfignHllli 

lAMban). 

^ gtmtiBnn/ yiamii for tbo ttilnio of tbo Cbln HUJ# 
Bmihi). In tbo Btirma. Lin^uUo SnrToy, n 
cnllcd Yo b rwpoiiisd tu & Knkl-Olkin 
lioftingG FiK>kiHi bj 4^500 pHkpla in iht Chin HiUfu 
^ alia Id CeniDi, with 

I Aikoibur nanti for Chnufli 


MOT BC-^i—X-sa- 31*7^37,-1 JSOS. 
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